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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The method of m^vkin^ prommdation=; here employed Is either {!) 
In maihhicc the syUoble on which the accent falls, or (2) by a simple system 
of transliteration, to which the following is the Key : 


VOWELS 


a, as in f«te, or in bore. 

ii, as in alms, Fr. dme, Gcr. Bahn~d of Indian names, 
a, the same somid short or medium, as in Fr. hal, Ger. Mnnn, 
a, as In fat. 
a, as in fall. 

a, obsonre, as in rural, similar to u in hut, e In her t connnon 
in Indian names. 

(’, as in me =*£ in maeMne. 
e, as in met. 
e, as in her. 

!, as in pine, or as ei in Ger. mein. 

i, as in pin. also used for the shoit sound corresponding to 

as in Freiicli and Italian words. 

eu, a loag sound as in Fr. jewne = Cer. long d, os in Sohne, 
Gdfclie (Gfutlio). 

en, correstjonding sound short or niedinm, as in Fr. pe'U==Ger. 
d short. ^ 

o, as in note, moan. ' ' 

0, as in not, soft— -that is, short or medium, 
i), as in move, two. 

fi, as in tube. 

u, as in : similar to e and also to a. 

II, as in bwE. 

ii, as in Be* ab?me «^Fr. 4 as in df?, Ger. H long as in grtin, Bllhne* 

It, the coiTesponding short or medium sound, as in E'r. bwt, 0er. 
M'ulier. 

01, as in ofl. 

on, as In poimd ; or as au in Ger. Bavs. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

CONSONANTS 


iU 


Of the comonmiU, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ns, p, sh, i» z, always have 
their common JBnglish sounds, when used to transliterate foreigra wordi. 
The letter c is not used by itself in re-writing for pronmidation, s or k 
being used instead. Odie only consonantal sj^mbols, therefore, that regnire 
explanation are the following : 

ch is always as in ric/i. 

d, nearly as ih in f/ds-Sp. d in Madiid, etc, 

g is always hard, as in go. 

h represents the gnttnrai in Scotch locli, Gcr. naM, also oafr 
similar gutinrals. 

n, Fr. nasal n as in bon. 

r represents both English r, and r in foreign w oids, w hich is generally 
much more strongly trilled. 

s, always as in so. 
th, as th in thin, 
th, as th in this, 

w always consonantal, as in we. 
xssks, which are nsed instead. 

y always consonantal, as in yon (Fr, ligne wonM be re-witten 
leny). 

ah, as s in pleasure =Fr. j. 



VOLUME VI 


HUGUENOTS (Lni'ge-nots), a term 
of unJmoxvn origin, applied by the 
Roman Cat lioiics to tbe Protestants ot 
France during' tlie religious htruggles 
of tiie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. During the early part of 
the sixteenth century the doctrines 
of Calvin, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of Francis I, spread %\idely in 
France. Under his successor, Henrj’’ 
II (1547-59), the Protestant party 
gi’cw strong, and under Francis II 
became a political force headed by the 
Bourbon family, especially the King 
of Navarre and the Prince de Concl6. 

At the head of the Catholic party 
stood the Guises, and through their 
inliuencG with the weak young king a 
fanatical persecution of the Huguenots 
commenced. The result was that a 
H uguenot conspiracy, headed by 
Prince Louis de Conde, was formed 
for the :^iirpose of compelling the king 
to dismiss the Guises and accept the 
Prince de Cond6 as regent of the 
realm. But the plot was betrayed, 
and many of the Huguenots were 
executed or imprisoned. 

Bfllassacre of St Bartholomew’s, In 
1560 Francis died, and during the 
minority of the next long, Charles IX, 
it was the policy of the queen mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, to cncomuge 
the Protestants in the free exercise of 
their religion in order to curb the 
Guises. But in 1562 an attack on a 
Protestant meeting made by the 
followers of the Duo de Guise com- 
menced a senes of religious wars 
which desolated France almost to the 
end of the century. Catherine, how- 
ever, began to fear that Protestant- 
ism might become a permanent power 
in the country, and suddenly making 
an alliance with the Guises, between 
them they projected and carried out 
the massacre of Bt. Bartholomew’s 
(25th Aug., 1572). The Protestants 
fted to their fortified towns and 
carried on a war with varying success. 

On the death of Charles IX, Henry 
HI, a feeble sovereign* found himself 
compelled to unite with the King of 
Navarre, head of the House of Bour- 
bon and heir apparent of the French 


crown, against the ambitious Guises, 
who openly aimed at the throne, and 
had excited the people against hint to 
such a degree that lie was on the point 
of losing the crown. After the assassi- 
nation of Henry III the King of 
Navarre was obliged to maintain a 
severe struggle for the vacant throne; 
and not until he had, by the advice of 
Sully, embraced the Catholic religion 
(1593) did he enjoy quiet possession 
of the Idngdoni as Henry IV. 

Edict of Nantes. Five years after- 
wards he secured to the Huguenots 
their civil rights by the Edict of 
Nantes, which confirmed to them the 
irce exercise of tiieir religion, and 
gave them equal claims with the 
Catholics to all offices and dignities. 
They %vere also left in possession of 
the fortresses v^^hich had been ceded 
to them for their security. This edict 
afforded them the means of forming a 
kind of republic within the kingdom, 
which Richelieu, w'ho regarded it as a 
serious obstacle to the growth of the 
royal power, resolved to crush. The 
war mged from 1624- to 1629, when 
Rochelle, after an obstinate defence, 
fell before the royal troops; the 
Huguenots had to surrender ail their 
strongholds, although they were still al- 
lowed freedom of conscience under the 
ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin. 

But when Louis XIV and IMadame 
de Maintenon set the fashion of 
clevoutness, a now persecution of the 
Protestants commenced. They w'cre 
deprived ot their civil rights, and 
bodies of dragoons wcie sent into the 
southern provinces to compel the 
Protestant inhabitants to abjure their 
faith. The Edict of Nantes was 
looked, in 1685, and by this act more 
than 500,000 l^rotostant subjects 
were driven out to carry their industry, 
ivealth, and skill to other countries. 
In the reign of Louis XV a new edict/ 
was issued repressive of Protestantism, 
but so many voices wnre raised in 
favour of toleration that it had to be 
revoked. The Eevoluiion first put 
the Protestants on an equality with 
their Catholic neighbours. — B ibuo- 
GEAPiinf: A. Galton, Church md Btato 
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in France; N. A. F. Piiatix, Hisfoire 
populaira dii Profestantisme fraw^ais; 
O, VV, Baird, Histoi'y of the Huguenot 
Immigration to America; R. L. Poole, 
Huguenots of the Dispersion, 

HUIA-BIRD, tiie native name of a 
genus of New Zealand starlings, 
Heteralocha mutirosiris or Nmmori>ha 
Goitldii, comprising a single species 
of birds, occupying a very limited 
space in a few densely -wooded moun- 
tain ranges. Tlie plumage is a very 
dark green, appearing to be black in 
some lights, the tip of the tail white. 
The most striking peculiarity about 
this bird is that the male has a stout, 
straight beak, used for chipping the 
bark from decayed trees; the female 
a long, slender, curved one, by which 
crevices in the wood are explored for 
insects. 

HULB, a city of Canada, province 
of Quebec, on the left bank of the 
Ottawa, opposite to the city of 
Ottawa. It has large saw-mills, and 
manufactoes of paper, paper pulp, 
wooden wares, and fiu'niture. Top. 
<1931), 29,433. 

HULL, official name KINGSTON- 
ON-HXJLL, a river port, municipal and 
parliamentary borough of England, 
and a county of itself, in the East 
Elding of York, at the influx of the 
Hull into the estuary of the Humber. 
The town stands on a low and level 
tract of ground, and stretches along 
the banks of the Humber, from the 
Inundations of which it is secured by 
strong embankments. 

Amongst the notable public build- 
ings and institutions are the town 
hall, the new exchange, the com ex- 
change, dock offices, &c., the royal 
institution, the public rooms, Hull 
and East Riding College, Reckitt Free 
Library, the infirmary, dispensary, 
cMIdren*s hospital, &:c. A university 
college was founded in 1927. There 
are three weB-laid-out public parks. 

The industries of the town are 
varied, comprising flax- and cotton- 
mills, ship -building, rope- and sail- 
works, iron-foundries, maohine-mak- 
ing, seed-cmsMng, colour-making, 
oil-boiling, &e.; but its importance 
arises chiefly horn its shipping com- 
merce, Hull being one of the busiest 
seaports in the kingdom. It is the 
third port in the United Kingdom, 
being exceeded only by London and 
Liverpool. The docks are amongst the 
largest in the kingdom. It is on both 
the L.N.E. & L,M.S. Railways and a 
steam ferry connects it with New 
Holland in Lincolnshire, 

It is an ancsient town, and was of 
some importance long before it re- 
ceived its charter from Edward I. 
It played a conspicuous part during 
& Civil War, being held by the 


Parliamentary forces, and imee be- 
sieged w'ithoxit success. It hu' four 
parliamentary divibious, Eaht, < 'en- 
tral, North-West, and South-Wc-J, 
each of which returns one nicicJHi*. 
There is an aerodrome at Uedon. Pop. 
(1931), 313,300. 

HULLAH, John Pyke, an 
musician, born in 1812, died iu 
He entered the Eoyal Aiademj ol 
Music in 1832, and attracted soiae 
attention by liis coniic The 

Village Coquettes (1S30), widefi wa • 
followed b.\ The lUober 0 / Bm in 
1837, and The Outpost in lb3S, Abi.Uo 
this time he Ijcuan to work for the 
establishment of popular aiii-Tinr- 
schools. Ho wrote some 
amongst which ait) Graminur of liar-- 
memy^ Grammar of Cunnierpoini, and 
A History of Modem 2lusl(\ 

HULSE'AN LECTURES, a mtIc.s of 
(liscom'scs delivered anmialf> at 
Cambridge, under a tjequest by the 
Rev. John Hulse (1708-90). The 
lectures must not be fewer than loiu 
or more than six. The subject pm- 
scribed is the evidences of rtoeaicd 
religion, or the explanaiioa of tliC' 
most difficult texts or obscure p.arts of 
Holy Scripture. The persons elidldc 
as lectxirers are lUasters of Arts of 
the University of Cambridge. 

HULTON, name of tlnw districts 
near Boiton, Lancashire. Little 
Hulton is an urban district, 192 ridkM 
from London by the L.M.fcs. lily, and 
4 miles from Bolton, Hero art} 
collieries. Pop. (1931), 7,H78. The 
other two are Middle and Over Hulton. 

HULTON, Sir Edward. N(‘wspaper 
proprietor. The sun of Edward Hulton, 
he was born at iVsltton-un-Mersf^y iu 
1869, and married Mlllh*eut, daugiitcr 
of John Warrm. ilo was knighted in 
1919 and died in 1928. 

HULUTAO, an ice-free port on 
Lienshan Harbour, Uxflf of Lmof ung, 
Manchuria. The Chinem^ mv de\ tdop- 
ing it in opposition to the Japanehc 
port of Dairom 

HUMANISM AND HUMANISTS. 
Humanism is a term applied to the 
literary and intellcctuai nkwemruxt 
which sterted at the clost^ of the 
Middle Ages, in the fourteenth cent tiry, 
and ended in the sixteenth. Its objec i 
was the revival of classicjal antlipilfey 
and pagan learning. It was cHhent tally 
a literary and intellectimi niowmemt, 
attempting to emancipate ediieution 
and thought from the Rhaekh‘H of 
soholastioism. By cstabliwldiii^ a 
contact with the great minds of 
classical antiquity, it led the way to a 
revival of learning and stimulated 
■ erudition, art, and literature. It also 
accentuated the meaning and worth of 
mundane life and of human nature, 
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and strenuously opposed mediiByii.1 
tlioug-iit and dog^inatic teaeiiiiig. 

The word humanism is derived from 
humanitas in its sense of “mental 
culture befitting* a man, or liberal 
education/’ as used by Cicero and 
Aulus Gellius. It meant, therefore, 
the study of humane letters, of the 
languages and literatures of Greece 
and Rome, as some of the humanists 
maintained that the study of Greek 
and Roman classics was the only way 
to gain humane culture. The human- 
ists were the scholars and poets who 
endeavoured to revive, not only the 
litex'ature of ancient Hellas and 
Roine, but also the pagan spirit of the 
cults of antiquity. They %vere ail 
great lovers of learning, admirers of 
beauty’' of form and of thought, par- 
tisans of a broader outlook upon life, 
and of a humanity of spirit, rebels, 
therefore, against the dogmatism of 
the Middle Ages and their cramping 
tenets and laws. From beneath the 
lumber accumulated during the Bark 
Ages they disinterred and brought 
forth the treasm’es of the past, and 
restored to Europe a new* means of 
culture. 

There were already precursors of 
humanism in the thirteenth century, 
but it was in the fouiteenth century 
that the movement began in Italy. 
For centuries, ail through the Bark 
Ages, man had Iain dreaming or half 
awake under a veil woven of faith, 
illusion, and childish prepossession. 
He was conscious of himself merely as 
a member of a people, a race, a family, 
or a party. Feudalism and ecclesiasti- 
cism, Church and State, were all- 
powerful and had put their i-estrio- 
tions even upon the intellectual acti- 
vities of the individual. Medi«eval 
ecclesiasticism had cramped man’s 
views, had imposed upon him an arti- 
ficial system of thought and a super- 
. natural conception of the universe. 

Growth of Individualism. A new 
era, however, began to dawn in Italy 
of the fourteenth century. The states 
of Italy furthered civic liberty and 
encouraged a mundane conception of 
life, freedom of thought, and, above 
all, the claims of individuality. Under 
these influences man began to con- 
sider himself a spiritual being. The 
spirit of revolt moved its wings, and 
medieval man, the slave and bond- 
man of feudalism and of ecclesiasti- 
cism, dared to think for himself. The 
rays of a new dawn tinted with orient 
hues the sombre sky of medisevalism, 
and accentuated the worth and mean- 
ing of human nateo, human indi- 
viduality, and human personality. It 
has been rightly said that the gro^vth 
and development of individualism, 
the doctrine that man should think 
lor himself, a men tel function which 


had been neglected dtiring the age of 
mental slavery, was one of the 
brightest victories of the humanists/’ 

This growth of individualism la 
Italy pi'epared the human mind for an 
interest in ancient hie and literature. 
The reaiiijation had gradiially grown 
npon the newly awakened individual 
that behind Mm, in the past, lay a 
history which could teach him many 
things. Weary of scholasticism, 
weary of the ecclesiastical chains, he 
turned to the freedom of antiquity, 
to the study of Greek thought and 
culture, religion, art and hteratui’e, 
which had all “extolled the beauty of 
nature and the joy of liie.’’ It was 
quite natural that the spirit of 
antiquity should be first revived in 
Italy, where the remains of an ancient 
civilization stili existed, and where the 
spirit of paganism still lingered. 
Indeed, the spirit of antiquity and of 
paganism, never dead in Italy, but 
lulled to sleep by the whisperings of 
religious mysticism, or hypnotized by 
the powerful gaze of Papaesf, was 
awakened, like an enchanted princess, 
by the kiss of the Italian poets. 

Historical Survey. The founder of 
humanibm, in so far as it had an 
individual founder, was Petrarch 
(1304--74), the great lyric poet, but in 
Dante (1265-1321), though he is best 
regarded as giving final expression to 
the loftiest spirit of medisevalisin, 
we see clearly the advent of the new 
spirit. Petrarch was an enthusiastic 
student of Roman antiquity, and an 
untiring collector of manuscripts. He 
perceived the importance of a know- 
ledge of Greek, though he never really 
learned it himself. Boccaccio (1S13- 
75) also had the passion for collecting 
which was to characterize all the early 
humanists, and may be regarded as 
the first Grecian of the modern world, 
since he learned the Greek language 
from Leontius Pilatus, a Greek 
resident in Florence, The real intro- 
dneer of the Greek language into 
Italy, however, was Manuel Chryso- 
loras, a native of Byzantium, who 
began to teach at Florence in 1396. 

The humanists soon attained a 
position of the greatest importance in 
Italy. Their lectures wei'e attended 
by immense numbers from aH ranks 
of society, and wealthy men vied with 
one another in patronizing them. The 
Popes themselves were for a long time 
in the main favoui'ably disposed to 
humanism, and some of them, notably 
Nicholas V, Pius II, and Leo X, were 
humanists of no mean order them- 
selves. Among other notable patrons 
of the humanist movement the names 
of Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
Florence, and Alfonso, King of N apies, 
are pre-einment. 

Florence, on the banks of the Amo, 
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became the seat of leamiag, and from 
the Medicean gardens the new ■vivify- 
ing’ stream came forth to water the 
barren land oi mediaevalism. Forth 
from Italy the movement spread and 
passed into Germany, Spain, Holland, 
France, and England. Jean de 
Montreni], Gxilllanme Bnd6, and 
Etienne Bolet In France; Renchlin 
Hiitten and Mela nchthon in Germany ; 
Thomas Linacro, William Grooyn, 
William Lily, and Sir Thomas More 
in England; and Erasmus of Botter- 
dam in Holland, are a few of the most 
prominent humanists. 

IlnmanisiTi also means the tendency 
to regard human life as an indepen- 
dent centre of interest, and to explain 
the rest of the -aniverse by reference 
to man’s life. Gee Pragmatism. — 
Biblioobaphy: J. A. Symonda, Th& 



in Jialy; J, Burclchardb, 
The Civilization of the JUmaissancei 
A. Pearson, A Short Btstori/ of ihe 
Menaissanee in fiaiy*^ J. S. Mackenzie, 
Lectures on Uumanimni Sir J. E, 
Sandys, Mistorv oj Classicdl Scholar- 
ship. 

HUMANITIES is a term which arose 
in the fifteenth century, and was 
applied to the study of the classical 
literatures of Greece and Rome. ^ It 
<jwes its origin to the word humanitas 
as used by Cicero and Aulus Gollius 
in the sense of culture as befitting a 
man as a man. The scholastics used 
liter m Jmmaniores (more humane 
letters) in contradistinction to divi- 
niim (or the study of divinity and 
theology). The humanists of the early 
Renaissance, on the other hand, gave 
to the word humanities the signifl- 
csance of culture and the study of the 
ancient classics, since, as they main* 


tained, culture could only be gained 
by studying the works of Greek and 
Roman authors. 

In ihe Scottish universities the term 
humanity, in the singular, still desig- 
nates the study of the Latin language 
and literature, and at Oxford Uteres 
hwnaniores is applied to classical 
studies. In a wider sense ihe term 
humanities is now used to include the 
sciences concerned with human 
civilization, i.e. not only philology, 
but also philosophy, history, and 
political science. 

HUMBER, a large river (estuary), 
on the east of England, between tho 
counties of York and Lincoln. At its 
western extremity it is Joined by the 
Ouse, after tho latter has been aug- 
mented by the Derwent and Aiie; 
below Goole it receives the Don, lower 
down the Trent, and still lower the 
Hull from tho opposite side. It is 
about 35 miles long, and varies in 
breadth from 1 to 7 miles. There is at 
all times a considerable depth of 
water in the fairway of the channel, 
and the navigation is safe and easy. 

HUMBERT I, Umberto, Hing of 
Italy, born 14th March, 1844, eldest 
son of Victor Emmanuel II. In the 
war of 1866, in which Italy joined 
Prussia against Austria, ho took the 
field in command ot a division, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery 
in the disastrous battle of Gustozza# 
In 1868 he married his cousin, Mar* 
gherita, daughter of Duke Ferdinand 
of Genoa. He sueueoded his father on 
9th Jan., 1873, and was assassin- 
ated by an anarchist named Bresci 
on 29th July, 1900. Humbert 
was succeed-d by his son Victor 
' Emmanuel III. 

HUMBOLDT (hum'bolt), Friodricb 
Heinrich Alexander, Baron von, a 
German traveller and naturalist, was 
bom 14th Sept., 1789, at Berlin, 
where his father held tho post of royal 
chamberlain, and died in 1859. He 
studied at the Universities of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, Berlin, and Got- 
tingen, and also at ihe commercial 
academy in Hamburg. His first 
work was Observations the Basalt 
of the Rhine (1790). 

In 1791 ho studied mining and 
botany at the imning school in 
Freiberg, and subsequently became 
overseer of the mines in Franconia. 
In 1797 he resolved to make a scien- 
tific journey in the tropical zones 
along with a friend, Aimd Bonpland. 
They landed at Cumana, in South 
America, in July, 1799, and spent five 
years in exploring scientifically the 
region of the Orinoco and tho upper 
part of tho Rio Negro, tho district 
between Quito and Lima, the city of 
Mexico and the aurrounding country^ 
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and tlie Island of Cuba. In 1801 IheT 
arrived at Bordeaux, bringring with 
thoni an immense mass of fresh 
knowledge in geography, geology, 
ciiinatology, meteorology, botany, 
zoology, and every branch of natural 
science, as well as in ethnology and 
political statistics. 

Hnniboldt selected Paris as his 
residence, no other city offering so 
many aids to seientifio study, and re- 
mained there arranging his collections 
and manuscripts till March, 1805. Ho 
then visited Rome and Naples in 
company with Gay-Lussac, but 
eventually returned to Paris m 1807, 
when the /list volume of liis great 
work, Voyage aux regions cqiiinoxiales 
diinouveau continent, appeared; the 
thirtieth and last was published m 
1827. 

In 1827 Humboldt, who had been 
offered several high posts by the 
Government of Prussia, and had 
accompanied the king on several 
journeys as part of his suite, was per- 
suaded to give up his icsidence at 
Paris and settle at Berlin, w’here he 
combined the study of science with a 
certain amount of diplomatic w’ork. 
In 1829, under the patronage of Tsar 
Nicholas 1, he made an expedition to 
Siberia and Central Asia, which re- 
sulted in some valuable discovcTie», 
published in his Asie Centrale. In 
1835 he published at Paris his 
Examen crUioiie de la gcographie du 
notiveau continent. 

In 1845 appeared the first volume of 
the Cosmos, his chief w’ork, a vast and 
comprehensive suiwey of natural 
phenomena, in which the idea of the 
unity of the forces which move below 
the variety of nature is thoroughly 
grasped. — Cf. R. H. Stoddard, Life, 
Travels, and Books of Alexander 
Humboldt. 

HUMBOLDT, Karl Wilhelm, Baron 
von, brother of the preceding, was 
bom at Potsdam in 1767, died in 1835. 
He studied at Berlin, at Prankfort-on- 
the-Oder, and at Gottingen. After 
travelling in France and Spain, and 
acting as Prussian minister at Rome, 
he was called to fill the office of 
Minister of the Interior In connection 
with ecclesiastical and educational 
matters, and had a share in the reform 
of Prussian education. In 1810 he 
became Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Vienna, took an active part in the 
conclusion of the Peace of Paris 
(1814), and at the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), and other great diplomatic 
transactions. In 1819 he was an active 
member of the Prussian ministry, but 
resigned and retired to his estate at 
Tegel, where he died. 

His works include poems and 
literary essays, but by far the most 
valuable are his philological writings. 
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such as Additions and Corrections to 
A delung’s Biithridaks, Researches 
regarding the Original Inhabitants of 
Spain in Connection with the Basque 
Language, On the Kaui Language of 
Java, and On the Diversity of Language 
and Us Influence on the Development of 
Speech. 

HUME,David, an eminent historian 
and philosopher, was boiu at F.cliii-- 
burgh on 26tb April, 1711, died 25tli 
Aug., 1776. He was destined for the 
law. but was drawn a-way by his love 
of litciaruro and philosophy, and re- 
tired to Franco, where during three 
years of qui^'t and studious life he 
composed his Treatise upon Human 
Nature. The woik was published at 
London in 1738, but, in his own 
words, “fell dead-born from the 
press.*" His next work. Essays, 
Political, and Liternr^j (Ldinhurgh, 
1742), met with a better reception. 
In 1745 ho became companion to the 
insane Marquess of An nan dale; and 
he accompanied General St. Clair iii 
1746 and 1747 on his expedition 
0 gainst France and on a military 
embassy to Vienna and Turin. Ho 
now published a recasting of his 
Treatise vjjon Human Nature, under 
the title <jf an Inquiry Conicrnmg the 
Human I ndersianding (1747). 

In 1752 he published his PoHUfal 
Discovr.9es, which wore well leceived, 
and his Inquiry Concerning the 
PrineijAes of Morals. The same year 
he obtained the appointment of 
librarian of the Advocates* LibrarjT 
at Edinburgh, and began to write his 
B. istory of England, of w’hich the first 
volume appeared in 1754. It was, like 
most ot the succeeding volumes, 
severely attacked both for its religious 
and political tendencies; but., in spite 
of adverse criticism, his History of 
England, after its completion in 1761, 
was recognisicd as a standard work. 
Its merits are chiefly clearness and. 
force of narrative and philosophical 
breadth of view in the judgment of 
men and events. 

In 1763 he accepted an invitation 
from the Earl of Hertford, then pro- 
ceeding as Amba'^sadoi* to l^aris, to 
accompany him, and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by Parisian circles m his 
character of philosopher and historian. 
After the departure of Lord Hertford 
in 1756, ho remained as charge 
d*afi’aires, and returned to England in 
1766, bringing with him Rousseau, for 
whom he procured a pension and a 
retreat in Derbyshire. But the morbid 
sensitivity of JRousseau brought about 
a disagreement which put an end to 
tho friendship. In 1767 he was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary of State, a 
post which he held till 1769, when he 
retired to Edinburgh, where he lived 
till his death. 
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As a philosoplier, in which qnality 
Ms reputation is perhaps greatest, 
Hume’s acute sceptical intellect did 
great service by directing research to 
the precise character of the funda- 
mental conceptions on which our 
knowledge and our beliefs are based. 
His philosophy has been regarded as 
a continuation and a culmination of 
the lino of thought begun by Locke 
and Berkeley. Hume’s philosophy, 
however, was more than a mere 
development of the ideas of Locke and 
Berkeley, his predecessors. His acute 
negative criticism of these conceptions 
(e.g*. his reduction of the ideas of 
personal identity, conscience, and 
causality, to mere effects of associa- 
tion) compelled philosophy either to 
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come to a dead halt or to find, as 
Kant did, a new and profounder 
view of the nattxre of human reason. — 
Bibliogbaphy: W. Knight, Hwne (in 
, Philosophical Classics) ; J . Hill Burton, 
Life and Correspondence of David 
Munie; T. H. Huxley, Hume (English 
Mon of Letters &ries); J. Seth, 
English Philosophers and Schools of 
Pmlosophy* 

H0ME, Joseph, politician and 
economist, born at Montrose in 1777, 
died in 1855. After studying medicine 
at Edinburgh he was appointed 
marine assisisant-surgeon in the 
service of the Bast India Company. 
Baving qualified Mmseif by a diligent 
study of the native languages, he ob- 
lained several lucrative posts con- 
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nected with the Commissariat and 
the Pay Olfice, and in 1808, when 
only in his thirty -first year, he was 
able to return to Europe with a con- 
siderable fori line. After making a 
tour in Southern Europe and Egypt 
he became in 1812 Tory member for 
the ‘rotten borough’ of Weymouth; 
but losing his scat in 1813, began to 
take an active part in regard to 
Lancasterian schools, savings banks, 
and other measures of social reform. 

In 1818 he was again returned to 
Parliament as member for the Aber- 
deen district of burghs. It was now 
that he began his career as an active 
advocate of reforms, such as the 
emancipation of the Catholics, the 
rerieal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and economy in public exj>en- 
diture. He had no power a s an orator, 
his strength lying in his handling of 
figures and the tenacity and energy 
with w^hich he carried on his crusade 
against corruption. After represent- 
ing Middlesex and Kilkenny County 
he was returned by the Montrose 
burghs in 1842, and continued to 
represent them till his death. 

HUMMING-BIRDS, the name given 
to a family (Trochilidoe) of minute and 
beautiful birds, so called from the 
sound of their wings in flight. The 
beak is slender, generally long, some- 
times straight and sometimes curved; 
the tongue is long, filiform, bifid at 
the point, and capable of being pro- 
truded to a considerable distance. In 
size humming-birds vary from that of 
a wren to that of a humble-bee. They 
never alight to take food, but feed 
while on the wing, hovering before a 
flower, supported by a rapid vibra- 
tory movement of the wings which 
produces the humming noise. Insects 
form a great proportion of their 
food. 

Species. These beautiful birds are 
peculiar to America, and mainly 
tropical, though they range from 
Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. One 
species, the ruby-throated humming- 
bird (TrochUus colubris), is common in 
the north-east of the United States 
and in Canada. The only note of the 
humming-bird is a single chirp, not 
louder than that of a cricket. It is 
very fearless and irascible, tw^o males 
scarcely ever meeting without a 
contest. Among the more remarkable 
of these birds is the tufted-necked 
humming-bird (Omismya orndta) of 
Guiana and Northern Brazil. In 
this species the crest, outer tail- 
feathers, and neck-plumes are reddish 
chestnut, the latter tipped with green, 
the throat and upper part of the 
breast are emerald green, the back 
bronze green. About five hundred 
species of humming-birds are now 
Imown. 
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HUMPERDINCK* Engiebert* Oer- ' 
man composer. Bom at Siegbai^, 1st 
Sepi., 1851, lie studied at Munich and 
in Itely, and helped Wagner to pro- 
duce Farsijal He bccauie professor 
of cojiiposition at FranMort, moving 
to Berlin in 1900. His works are fre- 
quently based on peasant music, 
notably his delightful chiidren’s opera, 
Hansel and GreteL He died 27th 
Sept., 1921. 

HUMUS, a substance W'hich occims 
in vegetable mould, and in liquids 
containing decomposing vegetable 
matter. Humus as it exists in the 
soil is a product of the decay of 
vegetation or stable manure. It is a 
mixture of \ arious carbon compounds, 
which slowly undergo eonibusiion 
with the production of carbon dioxide, 
water, and ammonia, which a, re again 
1 akeii up by piant-s. It is character- 
ized by its powers for the retention of 
water in a soil, improvement of aera- 
tion, and it facilitates the mechanical 
operation of tillage. 

HUNDRED, in England, a division 
of a shire or county. It was so called, 
according to some writers, because 
each hundred found 100 sureties of 
the king’s peace, or 100 able-bodied 
men of war. Others think it to have 
been so called because originally com- 
posed of 100 families. Hundreds are 
said to have been first introduced into 
England by Alfred. Formerly if a 
crime was committed, such as robbery, 
arson, killing or maiming cattle, des- 
troying turnpikes or works on navi- 
gable rivers, the hundred had to make 
it good; but hundreds are now only 
liable for damage done by rioters 
acting feloniously. See Ohilteen 
Hundbeds. 

HUNDRED YEARS* WAR, struggle 
hetw^een England and France. It 
began in 1338 when Edward III 
claimed the throne of France. The 
English won victories at Cr§cy and 
Poitiers, and in 1360 peace was made 
at Bretigny. By this Edward secured 
much of France, but not the crown. 
The war began again in 1369 and 
lasted, with intervening truces, until 
1396. By the treaty of 1396 the 
English lost a good part of their 
possessions. 

Another period of warfare began in 
1403. In 1415 Henry V, claiming the 
throne of France, made it a more 
serious aHair. He won the Battle of 
Agincourt, conquered Normandy, and 
in 1420, by the Treaty of Troyes, was 
recognized as Regent and future King 
of France. However, part of the 
nation objected to English rule and 
the war went on until 1429, when the 
tide turned on the arrival of Joan of 
Arc. The English then steadily lost 
ground and the struggle ended in 
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3453, all France, except Calais, being 

lost. 

HUNGARY, an independent Euro* 
pean state bounded by Yugoslavia, 
Austria,Czeohosiovakia,andRuttiuma. 
Before 1918 it formed the major part of 
the dual monarchy of Austria -Iiun» 
gary, but it is now a kingdom \s''ith a 
vacant throne. (For post-war history 
see page 19.) The head of the estate is 
a regent. The area of Hungary is 35,875 
sq- miles (halt its former size), and the 
population U930), 8,688,349 (92-1 per 
cent being Magyars and 5-5 per cent 
Germans). The areas of the old king- 
dom which were given to liiimania, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia in- 
cluded the country’s most valuable and 
most necassary coal and oil districts. 

Hungary is now a great plain, low 
and marshy in the “west around Bake 
Balaton, and gradually rising in the 
north-east to the foothills of the 
Carpathians. The chief rivers are the 
Danube and the Theiss and their afllu- 
ents, and the Drava. Lake Balaton is 
the largest Central European lake. 

Production & Industry, Hungary is 
exceedingly fertile, and agricultural 
pursuits employ more than 50 per cent 
ot the total population. The chief 
crops are wheat, maize, rye, barley, 
potatoes, oats, and sugar-beet, O+lier 
products are tobacco, saffron, hemp, 
flax, fruit (especially grapes), and 
cotton (in very small quantities). 
The north shore of Lake Balaton is a 
famous wine district, and excellent 
wine (TokaJ) comes from the hilly 
country In the north-east. Forests 
cover 2,704,502, acres. Other indus- 
tries are milling, distilling, beet-sugar 
refining, the manufactoe of hemp and 
flax products, and textile manufacture 
(aboutlSOfactorles). Inl931,6,887,620 
tons of brown coal wei'e produced. 
Rock salt and precious metals are 
found in the Carpathian foothills. The 
fisheries on the Danube, the Theiss, 
and on Lake Balaton are important. 

Commerce. In 1932 the total value 
of exports was 331,500,006 pengds, 
and of imports 336,700,000 pengds. 
The chief exports were (in order of 
value) livestock, flour, wheat, sugar, 
machinery, and wine. 

Communications. There are in 
Hungary about 5,381 miles of railway 
track, the electrification of certain 
sectors being under consideration. 
There are five air lines. There is a 
certain amount of Hungarian shipping* 
on the Danube, and a free port has 
been made on the Csepel Island. The 
total road mileage is 16,893 miles, of 
which 5,152 miles are inferior. 

Religion and Education. All religions 
are tolerated, and on an equality, but 
64 '9 per cent of the entire population 
are Roman Catholics, and 20-9 per cent 
Helvetian Evangelioais. Education is 
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free and coup'pnlsory, and there are 
four universities (Budapest, Szo;?ed, 
Pecs, and Debrecen), an indepondent 
Faculty of Economics at Budapest, and 
numerous otlier colleges and schools. 

Defence, &c. The national army 
lias il5,000 men. Other armed forces 
are 12,000 gendarmerie, 12,000 police, 
6,360 enstorns guards, 1,600 river 
guards, and 3,000 finance guards. The 
chief towns are Budapest (the capital), 
Ssioged, Debrecen, Kecskemet, and 
Hodmeaovasarhely. The unit of cur- 
rency is the pewjd of 100 filler, the 
value of which is about 8 id. sterling. 

History. The Magyars, an Asiatic 
people of Turanian race, allied to the 
Firms and the Turks, dwelt in what is 
now Southern Russia before they 
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descended under Arpdd into the plain 
of the Danube, towards the end of the 
ninth century, and conquered the 
whole of Hungary and Transylvania. 
Duiing the first half of the tenth 
century their invasions and incursions 
spread terror throughout Germany, 
France, and Italy; but at length their 
total defeat by Otho I of Germany put 
an end to their maraudings, and under 
their native dynasty of Arpdds they 
settled down to learn agriculture and 
the arts of peace. & 

Stephen I (097-1030) was the first 
who was successful in extending 
Christianity generally amongst the 
Hungarians, and was rewarded by a 
crown from Pope Sylvester II and 
with the title ot‘ap$Btolip kinff (1000), 
Stephen enooutaged learning and 
literature, and under him Datin 
hecame not only the o®lcial language 


of the Government, but the vehicle 
of Hungarian civilization, which it 
continued to lie for the next 800 
years. In 1089 King Ladislaus ex- 
tended the "boundaries of Hungary by 
the conquest of Croatia and Slavonia, 
and King Co|oman by that of Dal- 
matia in 1102. 

During the twelfth century the 
Hungarians first attained, through 
French connections, a certain refine- 
ment of life and manners. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century King 
Bela induced many Germans to settle 
in the country, which had been de- 
populated by the Mongol invasions. 
With Andrew III (1290-1301) the 
male line of the Arpiid dynasty be- 
came extinct, and the royal dignity 
now became purely elective. Charles 
Robert of Anjou was the first elected 
(1309). 

Louis I (1342-82) added Poland, 
Red Russia, Moldavia, and a part of 
Serbia to his kingdom. The reign of 
Sigismund (1387-1427), who was 
elected Emperor of Germany, is 
interesting from the invasion of 
Hungary by the Turks (1391), and the 
war with the Hussites. Sigismund 
introduced various reforms, and 
founded an academy at Buda. 
Matthias Corvinus (14.68-90), com- 
bining the talents of a diplomatist 
and general, was equally successful 
aguinst his enemies at home and 
abroad, and is even yet remembered 
by the popular mind as the ideal of a 
just and firm ruler. He founded a 
university at Pressburg. 

During the reigns of Ladisla-us II 
(1490-1516) and Louis II (1516-26) 
the rapacity of the magnates and 
domestic troubles brought the powur 
of Hungary low, and the battle of 
Mohacs (152G) made a great part of 
the country a Turkish province for 
160 years. The rest wag left in dispute 
tietween Ferdinand of Austria and 
John Zapolya; but eventually, by the 
help of the Protestants, passed to the 
former, and remained under the 
sceptre of the Habsburgs till 1918. 
In 1680 Leopold I took Buda and re- 
covered most of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. 

In 1724 Charles VI secured by the 
Pragmatic Sanction the Hungarian 
crown to the female descendants of 
the House of Habsburg, and the 
loyalty of the Hungarians to his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, saved the 
dynasty '<'rom ruin. Maria Theresa 
I did much for the improvement of 
I Hungary by the promulgation of the 
rural code called Urbarium, and by 
the formation of village schools. 

On the advent of the French 
Revolution, and during the wars 
which ensued, the Hungarians onoe 
more played a prominent part in sup- 
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port of the Habsburg’ crown. Napo- 
leon fell, bnt the liovoliition had ^vcn 
an impetus to ideas of national and 
popular rights which the Hungarians, 
long' stilled under the Germanic tra- 
ditions and tendencies of their rulers, 
were amongst the first to feel. For a 
time Francis I and Metternich stood 
stiffly out against all concessions, and 
tried to govern by pnre absolutism, 
but ended by summoning* in 1825 a 
nev/ Diet. The Diet distinguislieditself 
by adopting the Magyar language in 
its debates instead of the Latin to 
%vhich it had been accustomed. Suc- 
ceeding Diets in 1S30 and 1832 made 
new demands in the direction of 
religious equality, a popular suffrage, 
and abrogation of the privileges of the 
nobles. 

The Austrian Government at- 
tempted to repress the Hungarian 
national movement by imprisoning 
Dedk, Kossuth, and others of the 
leaders. The struggle continued till 
1848, when the French Revolution of 
that I'-ear gave an impetus to a similar 
rising in Vienna. Prince IStetternich 
fled to London, and the Viennese 
court made a formal concession of all 
important demands; but these had 
no sooner been granted tiian the 
Government began secretly to work 
against their being put in operation. 
The dependencies of the Hungarian 
01 own, the Croats and the Wailachians 
of Transylvania, wore privately en- 
couraged, to revolt, and in December 
of the same year an Austrian army 
took the field with the avowed 
object of annihilating the indepen- 
dence of Hungary; but a series of 
pitched battles resulted on the whole 
so much in favour of the Hungarians 
that Austria was obliged to call in the 
aid of Russia, which was at once 
gi'anted. 

After an heroic struggle the Hun- 
garians had to succumb. The nation 
was retluced to the position of a pro- 
vince, and some of the greatest states- 
men and soldiers of Hungary perished 
on the scaffold. But the struggle w'as 
continued by the Hungarians in the 
form of a constitutional agitation, 
and at last, when the battle of Sadowa 
in 1866 separated Axastria from Ger- 
many, Austria, left face to face with a 
nation almost as powerful and 
numerous as itself, felt compelled to 
submit. In 1867 a separate Con- 
stitxxtion and admlnistiation for Hun- 
gary was decreed, and on 8th June 
the emperor and empress were crowned 
King and Queen of Hungary with the 
utmost pomp, according to the ancient 
ceremonies of a Hungarian corona- 
tion. The dualism of the Austrian 
Empire was thus finaliy constituted. 
It was indeed but the partial recogni- 
tion of the fact that the empire was a 


heterogeneous assemblage of com- 
munities, bound togetiier only tjy 
having fallen to the House of Habs- 
burg. The relations betxveeii Austria 
and Hungary remained always con- 
tentious and even at times acute, && 
over the demand of Himgary tor a 
separate national bank in lOOfl. 

The European War brought Hun- 
gary enthusiastically to the side of 
Austria, as the Magyars feai’cd the 
Slavonic propaganda of Russia more 
than Austria. On 31st Oct., 1918, a 
revolution broke out in Hungary, and 
on 13th Nov. King Charles abdicated. 
On 16th Nov. Hungary was proclaimed 
an independent republic, with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional Pre- 
sident. Count Karoiyi lesigned on 
22nd March, 1919, and his Cabinet 
was succeeded by a Bolshevist 
ministry which proclaimed the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The 
leader was Bela Kun, who set up a 
Soviet Government. 

An opposition National Government 
was set up at Arad and Si!:egcd, and 
with the assistance of the Rumanian 
army, which had in>»'aded Hungary, 
Bela Kim’s Govermnent W’^as over- 
thrown, and a new Government under 
Archduke Joseph was established on 
7th Aug., 1919. As the Supremo 
Council refused to recognize the 
Archduke’s Govermnent, Admii'al von 
Horthy was elected Regent of 
Hungary on 1st March, 1920. The 
new Government regarded the period 
between the revolutions of 1918 and 
1919 as dejure a blank space of time, 
and on 23rd March, 1920, the Cabinet 
issued a declaration that Hungary 
wns a monarchy with a vacant tlirone, 
and ruled by a regent. The Treaty of 
Trianon, betw’een Hungary and the 
Allies, was signed at the Grand 
Trianon, Versailles, on 4tli June, 1920. 
In March and Oct., 1921, twm coups 
d'etat to 1 ‘estoro Charles of Hafjsburg 
as King of Hungary failed. — Bibijo- 
graphy: a. Vambbry, Bimgatv m 
Ancient and Modem Times ; p. Aldcn, 
Hungary of To-day I E. Sayous, 
Histoire generate des> ffongrois; Papp 
and Erdelyi, Les Magyars peinis par 
eux-mmies; A. B. Yoiland, Hungary; 
A. de Hevesy, BaiionaliHes In 
gary; Louis Leger, Bistory of Austria* 
Bungary. 

Hungarian Literature. Hungarian 
literature is mostly of modern origin, 
i.e, dating from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Hungary. 
Latin became the dominant langua^ 
and the medium of literary expression. 
Poetical efforts were, however, made 
in the vernacular during the early 
Middle Ages, and there is a version of 
the Bible in Hungarian dating from 
the fourteenth century. 
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Lyiic poetry was ctiliiTated diiriiig- 
tbe sixteenth and seyenteenth cen- 
feiiries, and Gyongyds, Liszti, and par- 
ticularly Count Nicholas Zriny (The 
Siege of Saigetoar) may be mentioned. 
The development of Hungarian litera- 
ture was stopped by the Austrian 
Govermnent at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, bxit towards 1780 
a reaction ensued, a literary awaken- 
ing took place, and the renaissance of 
the national Hungarian spirit was in- 
augurated. Ferenez Kazinezy (1759- 
1831) reformed the language, and 
George Bessenyei (1747-1811) wrote 
plays, whilst Rath started the first 
newspaper in Hungaiian. 

Since then Hungarian literature has 
developed considerably, but we can 
only mention a few names, such as 
Alex. Klsfaludy, Ferenez Kolcsey, 
and Arany, from among the numerous 
poets. Among fiction writers the 
following may be mentioned: Janos 
Erdeiyi (1814-68), Michael Tompa 
(1817-68), Nicholas Josika (1794™ 
1865), Jozsef Eotvos (1813-71), Sigis- 
mxmd von Kemdny (1816-75), Maurice 
Jokai (1825-1904), Herozeg, and 
Sigiamund Brody. — Gf. E- Reich, 
Hungarian Literature. 

HUNGER, a craving for food. It is 
a feehng partly due to the distention 
of the muscular wall of the stomach, 
from which nervous impulses pass to 
the brain, since it may be relieved 
temporarily by i.he introduction into 
the stomach of material which is in- 
capable of yielding any nutriment to 
the body« But it also arises from a 
condition of the system, since the in- 
troduction of nutriment into the 
blood, apart altogether from the 
stomach, will relieve it. This is also 
evident from the fact that hunger 
may be experienced even when the 
stomach is full of food, and when 
food is supplied in abundance, if some 
disease prevents the absorption of the 
nourishment, or quickly drains it from 
the blood. Hunger may be partially 
allayed by sleep or by the use of ! 
narcotics, tobacco, and alcohol, all of 
which tend to diminish the disinte- 
gration of tissue. 

HUNGERFORD, market town of 
Berkshire. It stands on the Biyer 
Kennet , 2 51 miles from Reading, on the 
G.W. Rly. At Hocktide, the second 
Monday or Tuesday after Easter, an 
annual festival is held. The town has 
an agricultural trade and is a fishing 
centre. Pop, (1931), 2,784. 

HUNINGUE (Ger. mningen; 
hu"ning-en), a town of France, in 
Upper Alsace, formerly fortified. It 
has a famous fish-breeding establish- 
ment. From 1871 to 1918 It was in 
■German possession. Pop. 3,113. 
HUNS (Uat* Munni» €hm%i\ a 
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nomadic and w. rlike people of Asia* 
of Mongolian race, part of whom en- 
tered Europe, probably in the fouith 
century after Christ, conquered the 
Alans, and drove the Goths out of 
Dacia. They continued to extend 
their dominion along the Danube till 
the time of Attila (a.d. 434), who, 
taidng the whole Hunnish power into 
his hands, became the most powerful 
prince of his time, (b'ee Attila.) His 
defeat near Chalons was the commence- 
ment of the decline of the power of 
the Huns, and within a generation 
after Ms death, in 453, the great 
Hunnish Empire had completely dis- 
appeared, and the race been absorbed 
amongst other barbarous peoples. 

The term Huns was used by ancient 
and mcdiasval writers in a very vague 
way to indicate barbarous hordes in- 
vading Europe from the north-east. 
The Huns are described as a race of 
dark complexion with small black 
eyes, flat noses, and broad shoulders. 
During the European War the name 
Huns was commonly applied to 
soldiers of the German army, partly 
on account of their ‘frightfulness,* 
and partly because in 1900 the ex- 
Kaiser thus addressed troops em- 
barldng at Bremershaven for China: 
“ No quarter will be given, no prisoners 
will be taken. Let all who tali into 
your hands he at your mercy. Just 
as the Huns a thousand years ago, 
under the leadership of Attila, gained 
a reputation in virtue of which they 
still live in historical tradition, so may 
the name of Germany become known 
in such, a manner in China that no 
Chinaman will ever again even dare 
to look askance at a German.’* — Of. 
J. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 

HUNSTANTON, English watering- 
place, in Norfolk, on the Wash, with 
fine sands, good bathing, gGlf-links, 
&c. Pop. (1931), 3,131, 

HUNT, Alfred Wffliam, British 
landscape-painter, born at Liverpool 
18th Nov., 1830, died 3rd May, 1896. 
Educated at Oxford, he became a 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College in 
1858. In 1851 ho wrote the Newdigate 
Prize poem, and in 1854 he exhibited 
a landscape at the Royal Academy. 
He excelled in water-colours, and in 
1864 was elected a member of the Old 
Water Colour Society. Examples of his 
work are in the Tate Gallery, London, 
and in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. 

HUNT, James Henry Leigh, an 
English poet and essayist, bom in 
1784, died in 1859. He was educated 
at Christ*s Hospital, where he attained 
some distinction, entered the office 
of his brother, an attorney, and after- 
wards obtained a situation in the 
(War Office. 
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In 1808, in conjiincdon with Ms 
brother John, he started The Ex- 
uminer newspaper, which soon became 
prominent for the fcarlessnesb with 
which public matters were discussed. 
Bre long ofFicial resentment tookshape 
in two prosecutions of the brothers, 
the second of w'hich, occasioned by an 
ailicle in the paper of 22nd March, 
1812, reflecting on the character of 
the Prince Begent, resulted in the 
brothers being sentenced to pay a fine 
of £500 each, and to suiler two years’ 
imprisonment. Baring his confine- 
ment Hunt wrote several works, 
amongst which are The Feast of the 
Poets, The Descent of Liberty, and 
The Story of Rimini, 

In 1818 appeared Foliage, a col- 
lection of original poems and transla- 
tions from Homer, Theocritus, Bion, 
&c.; and in 1S19 The Indicator w'as 
started, a ■weekly journal on the model 
of The Spectator, which contained 
some of his best essa 3 ^s. In 1822 he 
proceeded to Italy, having received 
an invitation thither from Byron and 
Shelley, and, in conjunction with the 
former, carried on a newspaper called 
The Liberal', but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. On Ms return to England Hunt 
published Recollections of Lord Byron 
and some of his Contemporaries (2 vols., 
1828), which provoked somewhat the 
indignation of the noble poet’s friends. 

Amon^ his subsequent works may 
be mentioned: rt Legend of Florence, 
a play represented with some success 
at Covent Garden in 1840; Stories 
from the Italian Poets (2 vols., 1846); 
Men, Women, and Books (1847); A 
Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla (1847 ;) 
The Town: its Memorable Characters 
and Events (1848); Autobiography 
(3 vols., 1850); Table Talk (1850). In 
1842 Mrs. Shelley settled an annuity 
of £120 upon Leigh Hunt, and in 
1847 a Government pension of £200 
a year was bestow’^ed on him. — 
Bibliogbapht : O. T. Winchester, A 
Group of English Essayists; B. Miller, 
Leigh Hunts relations with Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. 

HUNT, William Holman, English 
painter, born in 1827 at London, died 
1910. He was trained in the Royal 
Academy school, and began to exhibit 
in 1846 ; and with Millais and Rossetti 
founded the Pre-Baphaelite Brother- 
hood. (See PBE-RAPHABX.ITE BboTE- 
ERHOOD.) In 1853 his Claudio and 
Isabella (now in the Tate Gallery) 
attracted public attention, followed 
next year by his first great success. 
The Light of the World, now at JKeble 
College, Oxford. 

In 1854 ha made a journey to the 
East, the fruits of which are observ- 
able in the local colour and realistic 
detail of a long series of reii^ouS 
pictures including The Scapegoai 


(1856); The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple (1860); The Shadow of 
the Cross (1873); Plains of Esdraelon 
(1877); and Triumph of the Innocents 
(1885), now in the National Gallery. 
Among his genre paintings are: Isa- 
bella and the Pot of Basil, The After- 
Glow, The Festival of Si. Sunthin, May- 
day, and Magdalen Tower. To-wards 
the end of his life he received the 
Oi*dcr ot Merit. In 1905 he published 
A History of Pre-Raphaditism.-— 
Bibliographt: G. C. Wiliiomson, W, 
Holman Hunt; T. L. Haro, Leaders of 
English Pre-Iiapkaelifes, 

HUNTER, Sir Archibald. British 
soldier. Born 6th Se pt. , 1 8 56 , he w as 
educated at Glasgow Academy, and 
entered the army. In 1884 he went to 
Egypt, where he became associated 
with Kitchener. In 1895 he Tva a given 
command of the Frontier Field Force. 
In 1898 he led a division at the Battle 
of the Atbara and 'was in command of 
the British division at Omdurman, 
being then made Governor of that 
place. He was knighted in 1898, In 
1900-01 he commanded a division in 
S. Africa; in 1901-03 he was com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland; and 
from 1904-09 he was in India, first at 
the head of an army corps and then of 
the southern army. Prom 1910-13 
Hxmter -was Governor of Gibraltar, 
During the Great War he held high 
command at home until he retired in 
1918. From 1918-22 bo was Unionist 
M.P. for the Lancaster division. 

HUNTER, John, surgeon andphysio- 
logist, was bom at Long Calderwood, 
Lanarkshire, in 1728, died in 1793. 
He assisted Ms brother-in-Ia'w, a 
carpenter in Glasgow^ for some time 
in his trade, but afterwards went as 
assistant to his brother William, a 
prosperous surgeon in London. In 
1756 he was appointed house-surgeon 
at St. George’s Hospital, and also 
lectured in his brother’s school of 
anatomy. In 1760, his health needing 
a change of climate, he became staff- 
surgeon and went with the army to 
Portugal. Three years afterwards he 
returned to London, and, in 1768, was 
appointed surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital; in 1790 surgeon-general to 
the army, and inspector-general of 
hospitals. 

Hunter contributed greatly to th© 
high development of English surgery, 
as well as to the advance of anatomy 
and physiology. One of Ms chief 
works was Ms Treatise on the Blood, 
Inflammation, and Gun-shot Wounds 
(1794). His valuable museum of 
suigieal and anatomical subjects was 
purchased by the Government and 

§ resented to the Royal College of 
urgeons. — Of. G. R. Mather, Two 
Gr^ Scotsmen, W, and J. Hunter. 
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HUNTER, William, physician and 
anatomist, elder brother of the pre- 
ceding, was bom at Long Caldorwood, 
Lanarkshire, in 1718, died in 1783. 
He studied at Glasgotv with a view to 
enteiing the Church, but abandoned 
theology for medicine. In 1 74 1 he went 
to Londtm, where he became a 
member of the College of Surgeons; 
acquired a large practice in surgery 
and midwifery; was appointed accou- 
cheur to the British Ljing-in Hospital, 
and in 1764 physieian-oxbiaordinary 
to the queen; m 1767 a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and in 1780 foreign 
associate of the Royal Medical Society 
of Paris. 

In 1770 he established a theatre of 
anatomy for his o\to lectures and a 
splendid museum for his anaioniical 
jjrepa rations, objects of natural his- 
toiT» pictures of ancient coins and 
medals, &c. He was the author of 
some important woiks, in particular 
the Anatomy of the Hvman Gravid 
Uterus, published in 1774. He be- 
queathed the whole of his splendid 
museum, valued at £160,000, to the 
Hniveisity of Glasgow, with the sum 
of £8,000 in cash to be expended in a 
building for its reception, and a 
further sum of £500 per annum to 
bear the charges of its preservation. 

HUNTING COG, an extra cog put 
into a pair of cog-wheels to prevent a 
pair of teeth coming into contact too 
frequently. For instance, if a cog- 
wheel A has 60 teeth and a cog-wheel 
B has 20, the same pair of teeth will 
come into contact alter every revolu- 
tion of A, or after every three revolu- 
tions of B. Also, after every three 
revolutions of B a particular tooth of A 
will come in contact with a particular 
tooth on B, and a particular tooth on 
B will come in contact in turn with 
three definite teeth on A, If now the 
number of teeth on A be increased 
from 60 to 61, the velocity ratio of the 
pair of wheels would scarcely be 
changed, but the same pair of teeth 
will now only come in contact after 
20 revolutions of A or 61 revolutions 
of B, and each tooth on one wheel will 
now come in contact In turn with 
every tooth on the other wheel. This 
ensures even wearing of the teeth. 

HUNTINGDON, Selina, Countess of, 
was born in 1707, died 17th June, 
1791. She married, in 1728, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, became a widow 
m 1746, and, adopting the principles 
of the Methodists, was long considered, 
owing to her rank and fortune, as the 
head of the Calviifistio Methodists. 
The religious movement founded by 
Lady Huntiijigdon came to ba known 
as the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connection. She founded a coEege 
at Treveqca, in Wales, for the 


education of ministers, built numerous 
chapels, and contributed liberally to 
the support of the clergy. In 1792 the 
college was removed to Cliesliunt and 
m 1905 to Cambiidge. — Biblio- 
graphy: A. II. New, The Coronet and 
the Cross; Barali Tytler, The Countess 
of Huntinodon and her Circle. 

HUNTINGDON, a small inland 
county of England, surrounded by 
the counties of Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, and Bedford; area, 233,985 
acres. The north-eastern portion of 
the county is included within the great 
Fen distiK't, and is principally de- 
voted 1 0 grazing. The soil is clayey 
and has lieen much improved in pro- 
ductiveness by scientific farming. 
Five-sixths of the total area is under 
crops and permanent pasture. Cattle- 
rearing, market-gardening, and in the 
Fen portion the cultivation of willows 
are amongst the piiiicipal employ- 
ments. The manufactures are un- 
important. The county returns one 
member to Parliament. Puj). (1931), 
56,204. — The county tovm, Hunting- 
don, 594 miles north by west of 
London, on the north bank of the 
Ouse, has breweries, brickworks, and 
caxxiage-works. Pop. (1931), 4,108. 

HUNTINGTOWER, village of Perth- 
shire. It is on the River Almond, 3 
miles from Perth, and is famous for 
its castle. This was originally Ruthven 
Castle, and from it James VI was 
taken forcibly by tbe Earl of OowTie 
and his associates in 1582. The name 
of the castle was then changed. Now 
partly a luiin, it is open to visitors. 
Huntingtower gives its name to a 
novel by John Buchan. The village 
has bleaching yards. 

HUNTLY, a hurgh and market town 
of Scotland, Aberdeensliire. It is an 
agricultural centre. The district 
around Huntly is called Strathbogie. 
Pop. (1931), 3,778. 

HUHA, a genus of tropical American 
plants, nat. ord. Euphorbiaceie. II. 
crepitans, the sand-box tree, is re- 
markable for the loud report with 
which its seed-vessel bursts. It is a 
large branching tree with glossy poplar- 
like leaves, inconspicuous dioecious 
flowers, and large, furrowed, roundish 
fruits of the size of an orange. 

HURLFORD, town of Ayrshire. 
]S(ear Kilmarnock, it is situated on 
the Irvine, and Is 389 miles from 
London by the L.M.S. Rly. There are 
coal mines near, and worsted is 
made. Pop. (1931), 4,696. ^ 

HURLINGHAM, district of London. 
It is in the borough of Fulham adjoin- 
ing the Thames. In 1867 the club 
called the Hurlingham Club was 
formed here. It bought Hurlingham 
; House and grounds, and was for some 
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lime a centre of pi?eon shoo tins'. 
Later it took np polo, and is now the 
recognized authority on tilts game, 

HlIBON, LAKE, one of the five 
lakes on the Iroiitiers of the United 
states and Tanada. It is the third m 
si/e, Leiiig ‘218 miles long north and 
smith, and (mchiding Georgian Bay) 
ISO miles broad at its widest part, 
with an area of about 23,01 0 so. miles. 
It lies 578 feet above sea -level. The 
lake cont ain® several thousand islands, 
varying in size from a few^ square feet 
to linge islands like the Great Mani- 
tonlin, which is about 107 miles long 
and from 4 to 25 miles wide, and is the 
only one inhabited. The waters arc 
very clear and pure, abound in fish, 
and have a depth averaging from 800 
to 1,000 feet. 

HURONIAN ROCKS, in geology, a 
term first ajiplied to certain rocks on 
the banks of Lake Huron, consisting 
of quartzite, with masses of cliloritic 
schist. The Huronian series of North 
America are clearly of sedimentary 
origin; they are often penetrated by 
intrusive masses, and underlie the 
fossiliferous Cambrian strata uncon- 
formably. Below them is the great 
complex of crystalline rocks to which 
the term ^jchtean is now often 
restricted. 

HURSLEY, village of Hampshire. 
It IS 4 miles from Winchester. Hursley 
Park, long the seat of the Heathcote 
family, is the successor of the house 
in which Richard Cromwell lived. 
Pop. 937. 

HURSTMONOEAUX, village of 
Sussex. It is 9 miles from East- 
bourne. Its feudal castle, long a ruin, 
was restored in the 20 th century. AH 
Saints is an old church with memorials 
to the families of Fiennes, Dacre and 
Hare. Pop. 1,495. 

HURST PARK, racecourse in Surrey. 
It is at ]\Iolesey Hurst on the Thames. 
Opposite to it, on the Mddlesex side 
of the river, is Hampton. 

HURSTPIERPOINT, village of 
Sussex. It is 9£ miles from Brighton 
and ii from Hassocks, its station on 
the S. RIy. Holy Trinity Church is a 
fine modem building. Here is St. 
John's College, a public school for 
boys. Pop. 3,200. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. Recent 
legislation in most countries has been 
in the direction of putting husband 
and wife on an equality, whereas 
formerly the wife to a great extent 
lost her separate status on marriage. 
Thus, for instance, by the English 
common law her personal property 
passed at once to her husband on naar- 
riage, though this might be obviated 
by special settlements. But the law no 
longer stands so, especially since the 


Act 4 d 1 8 82 . By this stc tide a m<\ rried 
woman can acquire, hold, and dispote 
of, by will or otlierwibc, itroperty as if 
she were an unmarried woman, and 
mav enter into any contract, and sue 
or he sued without the participation 
of her husband. 

A woman carrying on. a business 
separately from her husband is buh- 
icet to the bankruptcy laws as if 
she were umnarried. Every married 
woman has, even againbt her hus- 
band, the same civil remedies, and also 
the same remedies by way of criniiriai 
proceedings for the protection and 
security of her oivn propert y , as if she 
were unmarried; hut she cannot take 
criminal proceedings against her hus- 
band while they are living together. 
Generally a liusband is not bound by 
the contracts of his wife unless they 
are made by his express or imjilied 
authority. /S^ee Marriagk; Divokce; 
Adultery; Settlement; Will; In- 
testacy. 

HUS'KISSON, William, English 
statesman, born in 1770, died i5th 
Sept., 1830. In 1790 he w’-as appointed 
secretary to Lord Gow^er, the British 
Ambassador at Paris, and in 1795 be- 
came Under-Secretary for W ar and the 
Colonics. In 1796 he became member 
of Parliament for Morpeth, and in 
1804 Secietary of the Treasury in the 
Pitt administration. In 1814 he was 
appointed Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests; he was returned 
for Liverpool in 1823, and mad© 
President of the Board of Trade. In 
1827 he became Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, undc^r Lord Goderich. 
He had now come to be a recognized 
authority on all questions of trade and 
commerce. In 1828 a misunder- 
standing with the Duke of Wellington, 
then at the head of the Cabinet, led 
to Ms wdthdi’awdng, along with other 
Tories, from the administration. Ho 
w'as accidentally killed at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. 

HUSS, or HUS, John, Bohemian 
religious reformer, born about 1373, 
burned alive 6th July, 1115. He 
studied at the University of Prague, 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 
1396, and in 1398 began to lecture on 
theology and philosophy. In 1401 he 
was made dean of the faculty of 
philosophy, became the leader of the 
Bohemian in opposition to the Ger- 
man professors and academicians, and 
after the withdrawal of the latter to 
Leipzig, was made rector of the 
university (1409). 

Since 1391 he had been acquainted 
with the writings of WyciilT©, and his 
denunciation of the Papal indulgences, 
of masses for the dead, and of auri- 
cular confession, alarmed Archbishop 
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Sbynko of PiagTie, ’wlio bod 200 
voltunes ol Wyclifl'e’s writingb burnt d 
(1410) in tbe aicliicpiscopal palace, 
and the pleaching in Bohemian pro- 
hibited. Buss appealed to the Pope, 
John XXllI, ■who summoned him to 
appear at Rome. H’uss icfnsed to 
appear, and was in conseanenre ex- 
commnnicated, and Piag-ue laid under 
an iiiteidict as long as Buss should 
reinam in it. The people of Prague, 
hrwcTer, stood 1)> their preacher, and 
the Pope was eomptlicd to acquiesce. 
But the quariel hi eke out again 'when 
Hnss and his friend Jerome publicly 
condemned the Papal indulgences 
gi anted lor the ciusade against 
Lodislaus of Naples. Hues -was again 
exccmmuiiicated and Prague inter- 
dieted. 

The reformer now retired to 
Hu&sinatz to the protection ol his 
feudal lord, and hero be wrote his 
books On the Sisc Errors and On ihe 
Clmrch, in 'w^hich he attacks Iran- 
siihstaiiliation, the belief in the Pope 
and the saints, the efficacy of the 
absolution of a vicious priest, un- 
conditional obedience to earthly 
luleis, and simony, which, was then 
ostiemely prevalent, and makes the 
Soiiptures the only rule of matters 
Of religion. The approbation with 
which these doctrines were received, 
both among the nobility and common 
people, increased the party of Huss in 
a great degree, and emboldened him 
to comply with the summons of the 
Council of Constance to defend his 
opinions before it. The Emperor 
Sigismund, by letters of safe conduct, 
became responsible for his personal 
safety; and John XXIII, after his 
arrival at Constance, 4th Nov., made 
promises to the same effect. Notwith- 
standing this, Huss was thrown into 
prison, 28th Nov., and after several 
public examinations, conducted ■with 
little regal d to Justice and the rights 
of the accused, he was sentenced to 
death on 6th July, 1415, and burned 
alive the same day, and his ashes 
thrown into the Rhine. Bee Hxjssites. 
— Bibliography: Count Liitzow, 
Bt/e Times of Muster J. Huss; 
H. B. Workman, The Age of Huss; 
H. 0* Lea, Histor'g of the Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages, 

H0SSARS, the name given to cer- 
tain regiments of light cavalry for- 
merly known in the British service as 
light dragoons. The name hussars has 
its origin in Hungary, whore troops of 
light ca'miry knowm by that name and 
largely composed of petty Magyar 
landowners were employed in the 
imperial armies as scouts and foragers. 
It does not appear that these original 
hussars were considered of any great 
value as soldiers, and duimg the 
Thirty Years’ War they were usually 


looked on as marauders and, if cap- 
tuied, slaughtered out of hand. 

The full-dress uniLoiiii oi Briiit-h 
hussars is distinctive and elective, 
but in PCI vice dicss theie is liUle to 
distinguish an linssai legiment from 
any other. In the British seivice the 
hist light diagooii ugiment to be 
diesscd and aimed as hnssais was the 
7th, now the 7th (Queen’s Own) 
Hussais, and the unifoim selected was 
an adaptation ol that in favour m 
Hungary. Thcie the native hus'^ar 
was aecustesmed to wear hanging* from 
his left shoulder a sboit enibioideud 
jacket Ol sleened cloak. This, no 
doubt, ■was oijgmally nuiely a con- 
venient method of canning an extia 
piotection against the iiicienuncy ol 
the weather, but it also peifoimed the 
no less useliii duty ot pioteeting the 
hi idle aim to some extemt liom a 
swoid out. It is probable that wffien 
the English hussar went to Hungaiy 
foi his tasbions the oiiginal and ob- 
vious use* ol the gaiment had been lost 
sight of, and the ddman, as it •Vkas 
called, was letamed nieiely as an 
ornament, and as such it was taken 
into use by our English missars. Old 
prints of hussais invariably show this 
gament being worn, but it is now* 
many years since its use has been dis- 
continued. Other outstanding fea- 
tures of the hussar unifoim are the 
head-dress or busby, embellished with 
a coloured flap or ‘bag’ on the right 
side, and carrying a stiff plume, 
usually oi a diffeient colour, in front. 
Officers’ chargers carry a ‘throat 
plume.’ 

Up to 1922 husvsar regiments in the 
English army were: 3rd (King’s Own) 
Hussais (1685), unifoim, blue; collars, 
scarlet ; busby -bag, garter blue ; plume, 
W’hite. 4th (Queen’s Owm) Hussars 
(1685), uniform, blue; busby -bag, 
yellow'; plume, scarlet. 7th (Queen’s 
Own) Hussars (1688), uniform, blue; 
bushy -bag, scarlet; plume, wffiite. 
8th (King’s Royal Irish) Hussars 
(1688), uniform, blue; busby -bag, 
scarlet; plume, red and wffiite. 10 Mi 
(Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussar.;. 
(1715), uniform, blue; busby -bag, 
scarlet; plume, black and white, lith 
(Prance Albert’s Own) Hussars 
(1715), rmif orm, blue ; overalls, crim- 
son; busby-bag, crimson; plume, 
crimson and 'white. 13th. Hussars 
(1715), uniform blue; collars, buff; 
busby -bag, buff; plume, white. 14th 
(Kin^s) Hussars (1715), unifoim, 
blue; busby-bag, yellow'; plume, 
white. 15th (The King’s) Hussars 
(1759), 'oniform, blue; busby-bag and 
plume, scarlet. 18th (Queen Mary’s 
Own Royal) Hussars (1759), uniform, 
blue; busby -bag, blue; plume, scarlet 
and white. The 19th (Queen Alex- 
andra’s Own Royal) Hussars (1858) 
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and 20t!i Hnssars (18.!>8). In 1922, 
hiowovcr, the toiiowin^ pairs ot resri- 
nients were aiiia!g(i.inatod to foina 
ODG rea’inaeni each — 13tii— 18th, 1 1th- 
20th and 15th-l9tli. In 1928 the 
lltii was Gonvork'd into a cavalry 
amionreci car rogiraent. 

The hcierht of reoruits for hussars 
should be between 5 feet 4 inches and 
5 feet 8 inches, and the age between 
eighteen and twenty-five, while the 
weight should bo not more than 11 
stone. Hussars are armed with sword 
and carbine. (The dates in brackets 
are those of the first raising of the 
regiment as horse or light dragoons.) 

HUSSEIN, Ibn Ali, Grand Shoreef 
of Mecca and first King of Heiaz, bora 
in 1851 . A scion of the family of the 
Katada, in which the Shereefate of 
Mecca has been vested since the 
twelfth century, ho lived as a prisoner 
at Constant inoifie from 1890 to 1908. 
After the Turkish Revolution he was 
appointed Grand Shereef of Mecca by 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 
During the European War he pro- 
claimed (in 1910) the independence 
of Arabia and Joined the Allies against 
the Turks I organized the Arab forces, 
and placed the northern army under 
the command of his son, the Emir 
EeLsul. In July, 1916, his army 
captured the port of Medina and as- 
sisted the Allies in defeating the 
Turks. Hussein was King of Hejaz 
from 1916 until his abdication in 
1924. Ho died in June, 1931. His son 
Poisal was elected King of Iraq, m 
Aug., 1921. 

HUSSEIN KAMID, Sultan of Egypt, 
bom 20th Dec., 1853, died 9th Oct., 
1917. A son of Ismail Pasha, he was 
educated in Paris, where he was on 
intimate terms %vith the family of 
Napoleon III. He returned to Egypt 
in 1870, held several important posts, 
but had to leave the country during 
the troubles of 1879, and lived in 
Italy. Returning to Egvpt after ihc 
fail of Arabi Pasha, he became Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Council in 
1909. When Egypt was declared a 
British Protectorate in 1914, Hussein 
was appointed first Sultan of the 
country. He was succeeded in 1917 
by his brother Fuad, born 1868. He 
was proclaimed king in 1922 on the 
tormination of the Protectorate. 

HUSSITES, the followws of John 
Huss. After the death of Hues, his 
adherents took up arms for the de- 
fence of their principles, and, under 
the leadership of Johann IXiska, 
captured Prague, fortified Mount 
Tabor, and repeatedly defeated the 
troops sent against them by the 
Emperor Sigisimund, who had suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Bohemia. 

Ziska died in 1424^, and was suc- 
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ceeded bv Procopius, who also dis- 
tinguished htmscll by inanv victories^ 
The excesses of this party, ho-^vover, 
who ’ivere called the Tuoorites^ 
alienated the moderate Hii&sifcos, who 
oalkd tliG uselves (Jalizhucs, and who 
finall/ united with the CathoLc-, by 
thp Compact of Prague in i loJ to 
acknowledge Sigismimd as Ling, 
certain conces-bions, especially the 
use of the cup tor the iaitv, having 
been made to them by the Council of 
Basel. The Taborifces, tims ireakeued, 
\ ’•ere totally defeated at Bomischbrod 
on 31sb May, 1134, and afi ervvards do- 
cimed as a political party, fin ill v' be- 
coming merged in the Bohciman 
Brethren. See, Bohbuii.; BoHEuiiiy 
Bkethhh.v.— B iBLrooniPHr: Count 
Lutzow, Life and Times of Master 
J. IIuss; Ernest Denis, fluss d la 
rjiierre des Hussiles; J. B, Hutton, A 
History of the Moravian Church, 

HUSTINGS (Soand. hm, house, and 
thing i meeting), (1) a name given to 
a court tormeiiy held m many cities 
of England, as York, Winchester, 
Lincoln, but cspecialiy applied to 
tho county court of the oitv” of 
London held before the Lord Mayor, 
recorder, and sheriffs. (2) The plat- 
form from which candidates for seats 
in Parliament addressed the con- 
stituency on their nomination pre- 
vious to the Ballot Act oi 1872. 

HUTOH'ESON, Francis, philo- 
sophical writer, born in Ireland in 
1694, died in 1746. He studied at the 
University of Glasgow from 1710 to 
1716, was licensed to preach, but set 
up a private academy in Dublin. In 
1725 his celebrated Inquiry into the 
Tdeas of Beauty and Virtue appeared, 
followed in 1728 by his Treatise an 
the Passions, In 1729 he was called 
to the chair of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow. 

Tho main features of his philo- 
sophical teaching are the theory of a 
distinct moral sense or conscience 
peculiar to man, and his view of 
virtue as benevolence. Hutchesoifis 
moral philosophy is strongly opposed 
to the empiricism of Locke, and in this 
respect he mar be considered as the 
precursor of Reid and tho Scottish 
school. In 1755 a System of Moral 
Philosophy was published at Glasgow 
by his son from his arsR. — Cf. James 
Martineau, Types of Ethical Theon/, 

HUTCHINSON, John, an English 
officer of the Parliament, and Governor 
of Nottingham Castle during the great 
Civil War, was born at Nottingham In 
1616, died in 1664. He studied at 
Cambridge, and afterwnrds went to 
London to study law. In 1638 he 
married Lucy, the daughter of Sir 
Allen Apsley, On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he Joined the popular party, 
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and was appointed OoTernor of 
Hoitinstiam Castle, ■which he de- 
fended against the Royalists with 
gieat skill and gallantry* 

On the temiination oi the war he 
was returned to Pailiament for his 
nati've town, and was a member of the 
high court of justiciary which con- 
demned the king to death, but sub- 
sequently retired from public life 
because he disapprowed of Cromwell’s 
mbitmry conduct as ruler. After the 
Restoration Colonel Hutchinson w^as 
arrested and died in prison. His wife 
wrote a memoir of his life which is 
amongst the most valuable and in- 
teresting of its kind in English litcia- 
ture. The book wns first published in 
1806, and an edition by C. H. Firth 
appeared in 1SS5. 

HUTHWAITE, urban district of 
Kottinghamshire. It is 3 miles from 
Mansfield and electric tramways link 
it with Sutton-in-Ashfield. It is a 
coal mining centre. Pup. (1931 ) 5,092. 

HUTTEN, Ulrich von, a German 
knight, distinguished for the in- 
fluence W’hich his waitings exercised 
upon the Reformation, wns born at 
the family castle of Steckelherg on the 
Main, in 1488, died in 1523. He was 
educated at the famous monastic 
school of Fulda. Hutten led a wander- 
ing and unsettled life, sometimes 
appearing as the man of letters and 
controversialist, at other times as the 
soldier. His first attacks on the 
Roman Church were in connection 
with his defence of the persecuted 
Beuchlin, and with the issuing of the 
A'pistolce Obscurorum Virorum (q.v.). 

In 1517 he was crowned laurea.te 
at Augsburg, and knighted by the 
emperor. A year or two after he re- 
tired to his paternal castle to WTile 
work after work, addressing the 
people, like Luther, in their native 
German, and denouncing the arro- 

g mee and corruption of Rome. The 
Oman authorities at length began to 
move against him, and he fled to the 
castie of his friend Franz von Sicldn- 

E n, and from that again to Switzer- 
ad. He went to Basel, but was 
received coldly by Erasmus, who did 
not approve of his extreme measures. 
He died on the Island of Ufnau in the 
lake of Zurich.— -B ieX/IOgeapht: D. S. 
Jordan, Ulrich van Buttmf KnigM 
of fke Order of Poets; D. F. Strauss, 
IJMck von Buiten. 

HUTTON, James, Scottish geologist, 
horn at Edinburgh in 1726, died in 
1797. He studied at the university 
there and at Leyden, where he grad- 
uated as M.i). in 1749. Returning to 
Scotland, he settled for a time on a 
farm of his own in Berwickshire, but 
about 1768 went to Edinburgh, and 
devoted himself to scientific ro- 
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searches. His name is espc<r tally con- 
nected with a geological sy&iem, the 
chief features of which aie his lecogni- 
tion of the similarity oi processes in 
the past and present, and his theory 
of igneous fusion as accounting for 
most geological phenomena. Among 
Lis numerous works aie An Inresiiga- 
iion of the Principles of Knowledge; 
I'heory of Pain; and Theory of the 
Earth, with Proofs and Illustrations 
(1795). 

HUXLEY, Aidous Leonard. English 
novelist. Born 2Cth J uly, 1894, he was 
a son of Leonard Huxley, cclitr>r of the 
Comhill Magazine and grandson of 
T. H. Hnxlcy. He was educated at 
Eton and Ballioi College, Oxford, and 
soon began to write for the Press. 
In 1916 a novel. The Burning Wheel, 
appeared and others followed. Per- 
haps the best known arc The Defeat 
of Youth, Chrome Yellow, Little 
Mexican, Two or Three Graces, Those 
Barren Leaves and Point Coimierpoini, 
and his essays. Jesting Pilate and 
Music at Kwhi. In 1932 appeared 
Brave New World, 

Huxley’s elder brother, Julian Sorell 
Huxley, was born 22nd June, 1887, 
and educated at Eton and Oxford, 
becoming a scientist. He w'as in the 
United States 1912-16 and in 1919 
was made Fellow and Lecturer at 
New College, Oxford. From 1925-27 
he was professor of zoology at Ring’s 
College, London, and from 1926-29 
was B’uUerian professor of physiology 
at the Royal Institution, Huxley has 
done extremely valuable work in bio- 
logy, and has written a number of 
books including Africa View, and 
What Dare I Thinkl (1931). 

HUXLEY, Thomas Henry, English 
biologist, born 4th May, 1825, died at 
Eastbourne 29th June, 1895. He 
graduated m.b. at the University of 
London in 1845, and entered the 
Royal Navy as assistant-surgeon in 
1846. He sailed with H.M.S. Rattle- 
snake on a surveying expedition to 
Australasia, during which he sent a 
nximher of valuable papers to the 
Royal Society. He became professor 
of natural history at the School of 
3\tines, Fullerian professor of phy- 
siology at the Royal Institution, and 
Hunterian professor at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Subsequently he 
was president of the British Associa- 
tion meeting held at. Liverpool in 
1870, lord-rector of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity in 1872, secretary of ttje Royal 
Society, substitute professor of natma! 
history for Professor Wyville Thomp- 
son at Edinburgh in 1875 and 1876, < 
and a member of various Royal Com- 
missions on fisheries, vivisection, and 
universities, and Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries. In 1885, however, he re- 
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signed most of his appointments on 
account ol ill-tiealtli. 

Works. Amongst his works are: 
The Oceanic Tbidiozoa (1S57); On the 
Theory of ihe Vertebrate Skull; Man's 
Place in Nature (1863); On our 
Knowledge of ihe Qauses of the Pheno- 
mena of Organic Nature, a senes of 
lectures to working-men, dellYcred in 
1862; Elements of Comparative Ana- 
tomy (186 i); Elementary Physiology 
(18GG); Introduction to the Classifica- 
tion of Animals (1869); Lay Sermons, 
Addresses, arid Beviews (lk>1Q); Crit- 
iques and Addresses (1873); A meriran 
Addresses (1877); Physiography ( 1877), 
Anatomy of Invertebrate AnimalsiXBI 7 ) ; 
Thi Crayfish (1879) and Science and 
Culture (1882). Huxley was famous 
not only for his powers of research, 
hut also for his gift of exposition, and 
his lectmes and papers were models of 
accuracy and clearness. — Biblio- 
graphy: Leonard Huxley, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley: 
P. C. Mitchell, Thomas Henry Huxley: 
a Sketch of his Life and Work. 

HUY (w§), a town of Belgium, pro- 
yince of and 18 miles south-west of 
Lii(§ge. It has a strongly -fortified 
citadel. The town was occupied by 
the Gormans during the European 
War. Pop. 14,497. 



HUYGENS (horgens), Christiaan, 
Dutch mathematician and ^ysicist, 
bom in 1629, died at The Hague in 
1695. He studied at Leyden, and at 
Breda, where he went through a 
course of cMi law from 1646 to 1648. 
Ho made several Journeys to Den- 
mark, Prance, and IGngland; in 1666 
settled in Paris at the invitation of 
Colbert, and remained there till 1681, 
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when lie retiimcd to Holland on 
account of his health. 

Among Ills most important coiitri- 
biitlons to science are his inTo^liga- 
tioiis on the oscillations of the pen- 
doliun, and his Systema Sattmaum, m 



which he first proved that the ring 
completely surrounds the planet, and 
determined the inclination, of its plane 
to that of the ecliptic. In 1690 he 
published important treatises on light 
and on weight. His TraitS de la 
lumihre was founded on the un- 
dulatory theory, but in consequence 
of the prevalence of the Newtonian 
theory it was long neglected till later 
researches revealed its value. 

HUYSMANS, Joris Karl, E>ench 
novelist of Dutch descent, horn in 
Paris 5th Feh., 1848, died there on 
13th May, 1907. Influenced by Zola 
and the Goncourts, Huysmans was at 
first a realist, but ho soon abandoned 
sensual materialism (En manage, 
1881), and turned his attention to the 
study of spiritualism (A rebours, 
1884), of decadence and Satanism 
iLd-bas, 1891). He then turned to the 
contemplationofreligiousmystidsmin 
En route (1895), and finaHy to devout 
Catholicism in La Cathmrale (1898) 
and L’Ohlat (1902). He also wrote 
Les Eoules de Lourdes (1906). 

HUYSUM (hoi^sfim), Jan van, dis- 
tinguished Dutch flower and fruit 
painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1682, 
died there 1749. He worked at first 
with his father, Justus Huysum, a 
picture-dealer and painter, but after- 
wards set up on his own account, de- 
voting himself, in emulation of de 
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Heem, to tlie painting* of fruit and 
flowers. In ibis be aitamed great skill, 
Ms work being inaiked by brilliance 
of colour, exquisite flmsli, and decora- 
tixe quality. He 'was extremely 
jealous of rivalry, and kept his 
methods oi working and preparation 
of colours a deep scciet. His land- 
scapes are painted with great care and 
delicacy. 

His brother Justus (horn 1684) 
"was a battle painter, and died at the 
age of twenty -two years. Another 
brother, Jakob (bom 1687), copied his 
brother’s flower and fi'uit pieces so 
peiiectly that they have been mib- 
taken for that master’s work. In 1740 
he died in England. 

HUYTON, urban district of Lanca- 
shire called Hiiyton with Roby. 
Huyton is 5 miles from Liverpool and 
is a Junction on the L.M.S, Rly. Near 
is Knowsley, the seat of the Earl of 
Derby. Pop. (1931 ), 5,108. 

HWANG-HO, or YELLOW RIVER, 
a large river in China, the sonrees of 
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which are in mountains in the Koko- 
Nor territory, north from Tibet. 
After a winding course of several 
hundred miles, it proceeds nearly due 
north to about iat. 41°; then east for 
nearly 200 miles, when it suddenly 
bends round, and flows directly south 
for about another 200 miles; then 
turns abruptly east, and flows in that 
direction tiilit reacne.s Lung-men-kau 
when it diverges to the north-east, 
and fans into the Gulf of Pe-chihli 
about lat. 37® 30', and long, 118® 30h 
Prom the thirteenth century till 
1852 the H wang-Ho entered the sea in 
lat. 34°, south of the Peninsula of 
Shan-tung, but at the latter date it 
took its present course. Since then 
vast sums have been spent in watch- 
ing and strengthening the banks of 
the river, which is constantly over- 
flowing at some point. In the 
autumn of 1887 the whole body of 
the river hurst its banks about 300 
miles from its mouth, and flooded 
about one-sixth of the province of 
Honan, destroying towns and villages 
and causing a loss of life the lowest 
estimate of which is one million. Its 
length is estimated at about 2,600 
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miles. It derives its name from the 
vast quantities of yellow earth held 
in a state oC solution by its waters. 

HY'ACINTH, a genus of liliaceous 
bulbous plants, including about thirty 
species, amongst w'hich the garden 
hyacinth (Hyacinth us orient (Mis) is 
celebrated for the innumerablo varie- 
ties which culture has produced from 
it. It is a native ot the Levant, and 
was first cultivated as a garden flower 
by the Dutch about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. See Bluu- 

BKLL. 

HY'ACINTH, or JACINTH, a 
variety of the mineral zircon (q.v.). 
Its provailing colour is red, more or 
less tinged with yellow or brown. The 
name hyacinth is also given to varie- 
ties of the garnet cinnamon stone, the 
sapphire and topaz. 

HYACINTHE, Pere, Charles Jean 
Marie Loyson, French Carmelite and 
eminent preacher, born at Orleans 
iOth March, 1827, died 8th Feb., 1912. 
Educated at Pau, and at the Theo- 
logical Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, 
he wus ordained a priest in 1851. 
He entered the order of Carmelite 
monks, and became one of the mo.st 
famous preachers of his day, attract- 
ing vast crowds to the Madeleine, 
Noire Dame, and St. Sulpice. Sus- 
pended on a charge of indiscipline, for 
denoimeing the abuses of the Ohnrch, 
he obtained a dispensation from his 
monastic vows, and became Abb6 
Loyson. 

In 1870 he joined the Old Catholic 
movement, protesting against the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and in 1872 he 
married an American lady in London, 
In 1879 he founded a Gallioan church 
in Paris, where he served as rector for 
several years. His works include : La 
Soci4U civile dans ses rapports avec le 
Chnstianisrne (1867). Programme de la 
r4f<yirme Catholigue (1879), Mon Testa- 
ment (1893), and ChrisUanisme ei 
JsUmisme (1895). 

HY'ABES, a cluster of stars in the 
constellation Taurus, near the bright 
Aldebaran. The name, derived from 
the Greek verb, hyein, to rain, was 
given because therainyseasonfoliowed 
their rising with the sun. 

HY^NA, a digitigrade carnivorous 
mammal belonging to a family which 
is closely allied to the civet cats 
(Viverridse), Habits gregarious. Feet 
four-toed, and armed with non-retrac- 
tile claws. Tail short; ears large and 
pointed; eyes prominent. No scent- 
glands. Five upper and four lower 
grinding teeth on each side. Jaws and 
teeth unusnally powerful, and adapted 
for crashing bones. They are noc- 
turnal animals, extremely voracious, 
feedine** chiefly on carHon, and thus 
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laeinj? of great ntility in tiio countries ^ 
wliere tiiey live; to obtain dead bodies 
iliey will eyeii dig up graves. : 

There are three recent genera. ! 
■Crocuta includes the spotted hysena i 
(C. viacitlata) of South Africa, and 
Hy^ena, native to Africa and Asia, 
comprises the striped and brown 
liytenas {H. striata and Jf. brunnea). 
The third genus, Protele^, sometimes 
referred to a special family, has but 
one species (P. cristata), the South I 
African aard wolf, an aberrant maned 
form, with five toes on the fore foot 
and comparatively feeble teeth. In 
addition to carrion, it feeds on insects, 
especially termites (white ants). The 
extinct five-toed Iciithenmn links 
hyarnas with cicet-cats. The cave 
hyiena, common in Europe (including 
Britain) during prehistoric times, is 
hardly to be distinguished from the 
spotted form, but -was formerly con- 
sideied a distinct species (Hf/cena 
^jpeloea), 

HY'ALXTE, a pellucid variety of 
opal, appearing in mammillated forms 
in the cavities of lavas. See Opal. 

HYBBID, the offspring of two 
oi’ganisms belonging to different 
species (species hybrid), or more rarely 
to different genera (genus hybrid). 
The term is sometimes extended to a 
cross between two varieties or races of 
the same species, but to this the name 
mioTigre} is more properly applied. It 
is, however, only a case of degree, for 
yarieties must be regarded as species 
in the making. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that in some cases, 
particularly among plants, the dis- 
tinction between species ana yarieties 
is far from clear, e.g. in willows, hawk- 
weeds, and brambles. Hybrids are 
typically sterile, as illustrated by the 
genus hybrids produced by crossing 
pheasants and fowls, or the species 
hybrids (mules), which result from 
the mating of horses with asses or 
zebras. Mongrels, on the other hand, 
are particularly fertile, e.g. the numer- 
ous races of domestic cattle, dogs, and 
pigeons. The characters of mongrels 
are largely intelligible in the light of 
Mendelian principles {see Mehdelism), 
which doubtless also apply to hybrids, 
though here our knowledge is very 
incomplete. 

The results of crossing are extremely 
varied, and fall into five chief groups. 

(1) Hybrids winch are intermediate 
between the parents, e.g. mulattoes, 
crosses between finch and canary. 

(2) Hybrids possessing paternal and 
maternal characters side by side, not 
blended, e.g. piebalds, many pheasant 
crosses. (3) Hybrids which revert to 
an ancestral type, e.g. some pigeon 
crosses closely resembling the wild 
rock^dove, which is believed to re- 
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present the original stock. (4) 
Hybrids which difter irom hotli 
parents, e.g. Andalusian fowls. (5) 
Hybrids which, in a given character, 
resemble one parent, e.g. most 
Mendelian crosses. 

Hybrids and mongrels occur in 
nature more commonly than is sup- 
posed, but the most familiar cases have 
been produced artificially by plant- 
breeders and animal-breeders. , The 
first recorded plant hybrid was raised 
in England by Fairchild, who crossed 
two species of pinks ( Dianthns caryo^ 
phyllus and 1). harhatm) in 1717. 
Kolreuter was the first to hybridize 
plants on a large scale, his first hybrid 
(between Nicotiana rusiiea and fV. 
panieulafa) flo^vering in 1761. A great 
deal of plant hybridizing has been done 
of late years, mostly for the purpose 
of producing improved races of various 
crops, such as wheat immune against 
rust, and the bulk of this work has 
been on Mendelian lines. 

Very interesting and practically 
valuable results have also been 
attained by crossing diSerent kinds 
of fruit-yielding plants. The most 
familiar case is that of the loganbeny, 
a hybrid between blaekberrv and 
raspberry, named after Judge Logan, 
who originated it in California. The 
thwarnord range of citrus-growing in 
the United States has been extended 
by crossing the sweet orange (Citrus 
aurantiaccO with a hardier Japanese 
species (0. tirfoUata)^ the result being 
a cold -resisting hybrid. On the other 
hand, the southern range of profitable 
pear-growing in the States has been 
much extended by the introduction of 
the Kiofier pear, a cross between the 
common, species (Fwas communis) 
and P. sinensis, which is drought- 
resisting 

Species hybrids among animals are 
usually of little economic value, 
though the common mule is a notable 
exception, and zebra mules, hybrids 
between horse and zebra, seem likely 
to have a future, for they are more 
docile than the ordinary Idnd while 
capable of the same sort of work. The 
mongrel races of domestic cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, &;c., arc being 
continually improved by crossing, and 
Mendelian principles throw much light 
on directions which it is profitable to 
pursue.— Bibliooeaphy : Charles Dar- 
win, Variations of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication; Andrd Suchetet, 
Des PLybridm d Vital sauvaye; W. 
Bateson, MendeVs Principles of Here- 
diiy; Cossar Ewart, The Penymik 
Experiments, 

HYDATHO0E, in botany, a pore or 
gland for the secretion of water or 
other liquid. Those structures are 
frequently present on leaves, and 
much of the so-called *dew^ seen on 
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grass, &c., in the early morning is' 
actually the liquid exuded from such 
organs, which are generally most 
active at night. 

HYDE, a town of England (nmni* 
cipai horougli), in Cheshire, 7 i- miles 
E.s.E. of Manchester, giving name to a 
parliamentary division of the county; 
with cotton mills, hat factories, coal- 
mines, iron-foundries, and engineering 
works. Pop. (1931), 32,066. 

HYDE, or HIDE, a measure of land, 
fi’equentijr niontioned in Domesday 
Book and in old English charters, and 
variously estimated as equivalent to 
60, so. and lOU acres — a fact which 
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may he accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the quantity was always 
determined by local usage. It was 
such a portion of land as might be 
ploughed with one plough. The hyde 
at present is reckoned at 100 acres. 

HYDE PARK, a London park con- 
taining about 400 acres, and having 
on the west Kensington Gardens. 
Hyde Park derives its name from 
Hyde Manor, which belonged to the 
abbey of Westminster, and it became 
the property of the Crown on the 
dissolution of the monasteries in the 
imgn of Henry VIII. It abounds with 
flno trees, and is the great fashionable 
promenade and public lounge of 
western Loudon, It contains the 
Hotton How, a special roadway 
reserved for equestrians; the Serpen- 


tine, a large sheet of ornamentai 
W'ster, much freqiKmted in summer for 
bathing, and diiring frosts lor skating; 
and the Aliert i^ieniorial, a structure 
in memory of the Prince Consort. In 
1851 the first gieat Internationa! 
exhibition was held in Hyde Park, and 
the exhibition buildings, made of glass 
and ii‘on, were afterwards re-erected 
at Sydenham as the Crystal Palace 
(q.v.V — Cf. Mrs. A. Tweodie, Myde 
Dark: its History and Romance, 

HYDERABAD, or HAIDARABAD 
(hi-dar-a-bddO, a state of India, 
which comprehends the greater part 
of that central plateau of Southern 
India known as the Deccan, and ia in 
possesdon of a .Mahommedan. prince, 
the Xiza n; area, 82,698 sq. miics, 
exclusive of the Berar or Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts under British ad- 
mi listration. The country is inter- 
sected or bounded by the Godavery, 
iOstnah, and their tributaries. The 
soil is fertile, though niuca good land 
is not yet brought under ciiltivati(m. 
The chief products arc rice, wheat, 
inaize, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
iudi?o,fraits, and timber. Pop. (1031), 
14,436,148. The ruler of Hyderabad 
belm^s t> a dynasty founded by Asaf 
Jail, a distinguished soldier, whom the 
E nperor kurangzib made Viceroy of 
the Deccan in 1713, with the title of 
Niza a or HeguUtor. Sir Usman All 
Khan, the pre-^cat Nizam, came to 
the throne in 1911. 

HYDERABAD, the capital of the 
above state, is situated on the River 
Musi, at an elevation of 1,672 feet 
above the sea. It is surrounded by a 
stone wall flanked with bastions, 
for ning an irregular quadrangle about 
2| miles long upon the river and 2 
miles broad. Amongst the chief build- 
ings are the extensive palace of the 
Nizam; the British residency; the 
Char Miuar, or Four Minarets, buUt 
about 1500 as a Mahommedan college, 
but now used for warehouses; the 
Jama Maslid, or cathedrai mosque, 
designed after the one at lUecca,. There 
are manufactures of silks, trinkets, 
and turbans. In 1908 about 18,000 
houses were destroyed by floods. 
Pop. (1931), 466,894. 

HYDERABAD, or HAIDARABAD. 
i a town of India, < apital of Hyderabad 
i district, Sind. It is situated on a 
rocky eminence about 3 miles from 
I the eastern bank of the Indus. The 
fort eontams the arsenal of the pro- 
vince of Sind and the palace of the 
Emirs. The principal manufactures 
are arms, silks, cottons, and lacauered 
ware. Pop. (19 31), 81,838.— The dis- 
trict has an area of 9,030 sq. miles: the 
pop, is 990,502. 

HYDER ALI, Indian ruler and com- 
mander, born in 1728, ^ed in 1782. 
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He was the son of a g'eneral ia fhe 
aeiwiec of the Raj all of Mysore. By 
his military ‘talents he becam' the 
actual riilor of Mysore, and in 1762 
depobed Kandih Rao, and had himself 
chosen Itojali. lEe encouraged agricul- 
ture and commerce, reorganized the 
army, and so greatly extended his 
dominions that in 1776 they conta’ned 
84.000 sq. miles, and afforded an 
immense revenue. 

In 1780 he formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas against the English, 
took Arcot, but was defeated by Sir 
IljTre Coote, 1 st June, 1781. The 
Mahrattas now Joining in a league 
against him, he carried on a dis- 
advantageous war, during the con- 
tinuance of which he died. He was 
succeeded by his son, Tippoo Sahib, 
— Cf. L. B. BrmTing, II aider Ah' and 
Sulian (Rulers of India Series). 

HYDNACE^, a family of Basidio- 
mycetous Fungi, distinguished by the 
hymeniuni being disposed on tooth- or 
apine-iike projections of the fruit- 
body. The chief genus is Hydnum; H. 
f^andum is edible. 

HYDRA, in Greek mythology, a 
celebrated monster which infested the 
neighbourhood of Lake Perna in the 
Peloponnesus. Some accounts give it 
a hundred heads, others fifty, others 
nine. As soon as one of these heads 
was cut off, two immediately grew np 
if the wound was not stopped by fire. 
It was one of the labours of Heracles 
to destroy^ this monster, and this he 
effected with the assistance of loiaus, 
who applied a burning iron to the 
wounds as soon as one head was cut 
off. Hebacles. 


HYDRA, an island of Greece, on the 
east coast of the Morea; length, 11 
miles; breadth, about 3 miles. Its 
surface, though not very elevated 
(highest point 1,939 feet), is almost 
entirely composed of bar© sterile 
rocks; and the inhabitants, most of 
whom live in the town of Hydra, on 
the north-western shore, are engaged 
in trade and commerce. During the 
War of Independence the security 
which the island afforded raised its 
population for a time to 40,000; and 
the Hydriotes, with their fleet, 
played an important part In the 
struggle. Pop, of island, 7,000, almost 
ail concentrated in the town of Hydra. 


HYBRANGEAihi-dran^jo -a},a genus 
of shrubs or herbs of the nat. ord. 
daxifragaceae, containing about thirty- 
three species, natives of Asia and 
America. The garden hydrangea (H. 
hoHmsis) is a native of China, and 
Whs introduced into Britain by Sir 
J. Banks m 1790. 


HYDRATE* a term used in chemistry 
to denote the crystalline substances 


obtained by dissolving maaj'’ sub- 
stances in water, and then ei.apora“ 
ting the wafer. These crystalline 
substances have deflnJte physical 
properties distinct from those of the 
original substance, and usually a 
definite crystalline form. 

The water ivilh which, they unite 
?s easily lost, either by exposure to 
ordintiry temperature or by the 
application of heat. Thus, chlorine 
gas, if dissolved in water and the 
solution cooled to 0® C., deposits 
velloTiv crystals of chlorine hydrate, 
OLSHjO. Anhydi’oiis copper sulphate, 
CUSO 4 , if dissolved in water, yields a 
blue solution, and if the solution be 
evaporated, blue crystals of hydrated. 



copper sulphate, CUSO 45 H 2 O, sep- 
arate. 

Many inorganic salts combine with 
water in this way, and give erystailino 
hydrates belonging to a different 
crystalline system, and often of a 
different colour. Copper sulphate is 
white, and crystallizes in small needles, 
whereas hydrated copper sulphate is 
deep blue, and crystallizes in large 
tabular crystals belonging to the 
triclinic system. 

Cobalt chloride, CoCIa, has a blue 
tmt^, but hydrated cobalt chioridc, 
O 0 OI 2 ' 6 H 02 ,,i 8 red in colour. Sodium 
carbonate, NagOOg is a white powder; 
hydrated sodium carbonate, washing 
soda, crystallizes in large transparent 
crystals, NagCOa IOH 2 O. These 
hydrates show the same chemical 
reactions in solution as the anhydros 
salts. 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT, cement 
which Will set under water and re- 
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aiala* after setting:, unaSected by the 
presence ef the watei% The term 
Portland cement is applied to this 
substance because of the resemblance 
of the material after setting to 
Portland stone. 

It consists essentially of a mixture 
of about 7d per cent, cliaih and the 
remainder clay, ground together to an 
extreme degree of fineness. The mix- 
ture is passed into a rotary kiln, where 
the temperature is sutticientiy high 
(about 2,8UiP P.) to permit its union 
and the formation of a clinker, which 
is afterwards ground to the fineness 
of flour- The preparation and physical 
properties of cement are defined in the 
British Standard Specifications (No. 
12; revised in 1915 and 1925), issued 
by the JSngineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

Certain natural cements possessing 
the hydraulic property of genuine 
Portland cement, but of low specific 
giuvity and strength, and of variable 
character when set, are imported trom 
Belgium. Portland cement is usually 
tested tor tensile strength, both neat 
cement and cement-sand mixtures, 
in the form of briquettes, which are 
broken in special testing machines in 
which the load can be applied at a 
steady and definite rate. See Con- 
crete; Reinforced Concrete. 

HYDRAUL'IC CRANE. See 
HYBBA.ULIOS XND HyDRATTLIC 

Kachinery. 

HYDRAULIC MAIN, a large hori- 
zontal pipe, half -full of water, used in 
a gas-works. The products of distilla- 
tion are brought from the retorts into 
the hydraulic main by a ‘dip-pipe' 
which dips from 1 inch to 3 inches 
into the water in the main. The more 
volatile products condense in this 
main, and arc drawn off into the 
*tar-well.’ See Gas Manufacture. 

HYDRAULIC RAM. See Hy- 
brauucs AND Hydraulic Maohin- 
dby; Pumps, 

HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY, The internal motion in i 
a mass of water may be of two kinds, 
steady stream line motion, in which 
the motion at a fixed point remains 
steady and continuous, or else un- 
steady eddy motion, where the 
motion at any point varies according 
to no definite law. In steady motion, 
the stream lines along which the 
water may be supposed to flow be- 
come fixed, as may be shown by the 
introduction of thin streams of colour- 
ing fluid into the mass in motion; 
the coloured stream line thus formed 
will appear motionless. 

If the motion at any time changes 
to unsteady motion, the coloured line 
breaks up into multitudinous eddies 
.and is almost instantaneously dif- 
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fused throughout the liquid. Solid 
boundaries of a stream of water and 
the curvature of the path have a 
great effect in determining the steadi- 
ness or otherwise of the flow. Con- 
verging boundaries (as in the nozzle 
of a fire hose) and curving motion with 
the velocity'’ greatest at the inside of 
the curve (as in the impact of a steady 
jet of water on to a plane surface, or 
the efflux of a jet from a sharp-edged 
orifice in the wall of a tank) tend to 
steady motion. 

Water in motion possesses enex’gy 
in virtue of its velocity, its pressure, 
and its height, these giving it kinetic 
energy, pressure energy, and potential 
energy. Thus water in motion with 
velocity v feet per second, pressure 
p lb. per square foot at height Z feet 
above some datum has a total energy oi 

Wa p 

— -I hZ foot-lb, per pound, w being 

2g 10 

the weight per cubic foot of water. 

In the stream line motion, where 
tm-re is no loss of energy due to wall 
friction or eddy formation, BernoulWs 
Theorem states that the total energy 
P 

remains constant, ie. — } !-Z is 

2p w 

constant from one point to another 
along a stream line. The use of i-his 
equation enable.s the velocity of 
efflux from an orifice to be calculated. 
With a tank containing a small orifice 
h feet below the surface, the water 
issues from the orifice in a Jet which 
decreases in section until at a point 
called the vena coniraeta the jet be- 
comes parallel. The vena oontracta 
occurs (in the case of a small circular 
orifice) at a distance from the orifice 
equal to about one-half the diameter 
of the jet. 

Comparing the energy of the water 
at the surface of the tank with the 
energy of the water in the Jet at the 
vena contractu, at the surface the 
pressure head and velocity head are 
both zero if atmospheric pressure is 
taken as datum, and the potential 
energy is k taking the level of the 
orifice as datum, whereas at the jet 
the potential energy and pressure 
energy are both zero, and the energy 
is wholly kinetic. 

This being so, the kinetic energy at 
the jet is equal to the potential energy 
due to height h, that is to say, the 
velocity of efflux: will be the same as 
if the particles of water had fallen 
freely through h feet under the action 
of gravity. That this is so is shown by 
the fact that a vertical Jet of water 
rises very approximately to the free 
level in the vessel from which it was 
supplied. 

If the stream lines are curved, the 
pressure varies from one stream line 
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to anotlier across the stream lines, 
and the change of presstire ma:s^ be 
determined from the fact that it has 
to be sxadicient to balance the centri- 
fiiffal forces acting on the water which 
is following a curved path. This 



Fig. 1, Sudden contiMciioii of area Of stieam, 
A, im area, «, Smaller btream area, uc, 

%ctia coulr.icta. 

change of pressure occurs, therefore, 
in vortices, the iiressiire increasing 
from the centre radially outwards; 
at sharp-edged orifices, where the 
issuing jet has curved boundaries for 
a short distance before it becomes 
parallel, and where the pressure is 
greater than atmospheric wdthin the 
set; at the buckets of a Felton wheel 
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section of a stream is suddenly en- 
larged, as W'hen water flows past a 
gate-valve in a pipe line, or round a 
sharp bend in the pipe, in which case 
a vena contracta is formed on passing 
the bend, wuth a subsequent enlarge- 
ment as the pipe is filled. 

The losses of head in flow throiisyli a 
pipe line form an important factor in 
the problem of determining the niiiii- 
naum size of pipe w^hich shall be 
capable of discharging a given 
quantity of water per mmute from a 
reservoir situated at a considembie 
distance from the i»ower-statloii or 
water-works which it supplies. Coni- 
mcncing at the reservoir end of the 
pipe there is loss oi head due to 
friction and eddy formation at the 
entrance to the pipe, to friction in the 
pilie itself, and at valves and sluices, 
at all elbo%\s and deviations from the 
straight, at pipe junctions, at sudden 
changes in area of the pipe, and finally 
at exit, due to rejection of the kinetic 
energy ot the flow. 

In each case the losses are approxi- 
mately proportional to the square of 
the velocity, so that the total loss of 
head between entrance and exit of 
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bidtred, the ends of the ordinates will 
hi on a ciirTe called the hydraulic 
sjmdient ioi the pipe line It follows 
that the piessmo cneig-^ at ail points 
on the h-vdranlic gradient is zero, so 
that the piis&nre in the pipe at anv 
point will be measured by the veitical 
distance ?/, '?/*’, , of that point 

beloy the griaditnt If at any point 
the pipe Imc uses above the gradient 
the prcsBiue becomes less than atmos 
jihciic, md any leakage heio would 
allow an to he clrawn in» with a 
possible stoppage of flow It tho pipe 
uses above the gradient a distance 
equal to the baiomotiic height, 14 
feet, flow will of ntcc&bih com 



Fig 3 A)bC miuiator 


pletelv A &ipkon is an instance w here 
the pipe line rises above the hj dranlic 
gradient 

Hydraulic Machines may be divided 
into those using (1) ptstons, giauig a 
reciprocating motion as in exancs, 
liftSj capstans, &c , (2) uater v heels, 
nfeed for low heads and, low speeds, 
and (3) furbtnes, sxiitablo foi high 
heads and high speed ot rotation, and 
capable of close speed regulation 

Whcio pressure watei is required, 
as in towns, for txansmission to 
varions h\dianlic machines, it may 
be produced from a steam engine 
driving a lociprocating plunger pump 
by which water taken irom a low- 
pressure supply IS foiced along suit- 
able mams under pressures vaivmg 
sq.inch in 

different localities 


Hydrauho Accumulators. The de- 
I hvwj I rom a rccipiocating pump is 
I not uniform, and it is generally neces- 


sary to have some reserve of cneig v to 
meet a sudden or abnormal demand, 
so that piessuic energy is oilen stoied 
by moans ot an secumulatoi, this ■•s 
placid between the pump and the 
suppij main It consists essentially 
of a vertical cslindii fitted with a 
weighted lam the weight and aica ot 
this being adju'='tcd so as to gne the 
lequired piesbiiie in tho mains The 
weighting mateiial is usuallj 
11 on oi non 1 ig Caro miiot be txkt n 
to pievfnt dangeious inertia shook'*, 
which may occui, due to the gi'^xt 
incitia of the heaw moving p irts 
duimg I ipid discharge of wafcei alou^ 
the mams 

Foi naval purposes where hydraulic 
machinery is in gcnei il use lor ti lin- 
ing heavy guns iiid lotatmg timets, 
the accumulator load d with i maos 
it non IS obviously inadmissible, and 
its place IS taken bv a slcani accmmi 
latorin which b iilcr stc im is admitted 
t j the upoi 1 side of a piston to hc^o 
imder side the aeeinnuiatoi ran 1 j> 
hilled 

Hydraulic Jigger Th ■» tnachino 
multiplies the motion of a shoit- 
stroke hydraulic lam bv passing it3 
wire lope round a seiiis ot pulleys 
aiianged m two sheaacs The 
mechanical efficiency of the system 
IS dimimshoi by each multiplieatioii 
of the stroke, to an extent depending 
on the sive ot the pulleys and swo 
and state of the pulley beanngs 

Hydraulic Cranes Where high- 
prcssuie water is a\ ail able, the yigg r 
foi ms a vei^ convenient method ot 
operating ciancs and has many ad- 
vantages in safety adaptabil ty, and 
steadiness of opexation The yaiious 
opc rations of lifting, racking, and 
slewing, may be perfoimeil b'^ 
separate lams and calmdexs Where 
the load to bo littod may vary w ithin 
wide iiimts, some device as iisnally 
adopted to economize water at light 
loads 

For small cranes up to about 2 toi s, 
a telescopic ram may be used, the 
smaller portion woiking inside tho 
larger, yvhioh itself works in the pies- 
suie evimder hor light loads the 
larger is held stationary by locking 
gear, the smaller lam then doing the 
lifting For heay y’' loach the tyvo rams 
w ork together as one J igger a ai c use d 
to yvoik cranes, from the small y^all 
crane in a yyorkshop to th© 250 ton 
Goliath eiants used m docks. 

Jb or yy ork at docks luffing or variable 
rake cranes are most suitable, where- 
by parts of the ship at diffieient dis- 
tances from the ciane centre may be 
reached* The crane may be incuntcd 
on a high pedestal, movable on rails 
in a direction pamllel to the dock wall, 
so that the fib clears all obstructions. 

Hydraulic Lifts. Hydraulic tians- 
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mi "tsion IS TOifcable f<ru‘^e balanced for efficient workmen In 

111 lift* and hoistF where the motion is addition, as the lift uses, the volume 
mtennittcrit and the speed low of vt a-tei displaced by the rani dmn- 
Thero arc ^tveial modifications of the nishes, and so the effective wcirht of 
simple direct a'iuia oi of the sus- the lain increases This vaiiaticn 
pended t-vpc* The loiniei consists of becomes of less miportance as the 
a hvclranlio cylinder sunk •\citiegllY worlnng prtssnie incieascs 
in the ffioiind, of length skghtlv To overcome these difficaities the 
gieaiei than the maxinmm travel of ram and the cage may be balanced bt 
the Mi and litled with a ram which a weight attached, to the cage by 
ciirns the litt cage direct Pressnie chains parsing ovti a senes ot pnllejs 
water is adiinited Leloy the ictm and ao the top of the lift shaft As the lift 



Fig 4 B^laace Cyl Tidt,r for Hydraulic Lift 

thus raises the cage ihe sectional rises, the length of chain on tho 
area of the ram must be sufficient to balance weight side of the piilleyg 
snppoit the load it cariies without mcreases, and this may be made to 
buckling and this area is generally so balance the increasing effective weight 
large that the pressure per square of the ram by making the chain of a 
inch neco&saiv to raise the load is weight per foot run equal to half the 
fairl> low, even when an allowance is weight per foot run of the column of 
mad© for the extia pressme requiied water displaced by the ram This 
to overcome Motion and to give an method detracts from the otheiwise 
aecokiatioji at startmg essential safeness of this type of lift, 

ior small heights and rough work since a fracture of the ram would 
this tjpe IS well suited For higher cause ihe cage to run ago Inst the top 
lifts, whei e the v eight of ram and cage of the shaft 

foims a large propoiiion of the whole A second device is that of the 
load to be lifted, this weight must be balance cylinder, m which the weight 
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of the ram and cage may be baJanced 
by a low water pi’essni’e produced 
forcing water from a separate cylinder 
into tiie lift cylinder. The water is 
forced m by moTement of a hollow 
piston, which may be weighted, so as 
to balance only snfiacient ot the weight 
of the cage as to allow the cage to 
descend with reasonable rapidity on 
the down stroke, even when the cage 
Is empty- Water from a high-ijressnre 
snoply may then be admitted into the 
hollow piston, giving the additional 
force required to lift the cage and 
load. 

The second type of lift — the sus- 
'i!}C7ided type — is manipulated from a 
iiy draulie ram having a comparatively 



Fig. 5, Sydraulic Pipe-bending Pre^s 


short stroke. The requisite travel in 
the wire rope or ropes hy which the 
cage is snspended is obtained by 
mnltiplying this by a jigger. The 
weight of the cage may be balanced 
by hanging weights, the varying im- 
mersion of the ram being unimportant 
in this case. As the cage of a sns- 
pended lift rises, the load on the cage 
side of the supporting pulley varies 
with the amount of suspending rope 
between pulley and cage. This may 
be counter-balanced by hanging from 
the tinder side of the cage a chain, the 
other end of which is attached to a 
point half-way up the lift shaft. Then 
at the top of its travel the cage is 
weighted down by the chain,whilst at 
the bottom of its travel the chain adds 
no weight to the cage. 

The suspension system has certain 


advantages m virtue of the cheapness 
of construction of the shorter ram and 
cylinder, and does not necessitate the 
provision of a deep well below the 
lift shaft. Its drawbacks are due to 
the inefficiency of the miiltiplying 
jigger and to the serious efiects which 
may follow the rupture of a wire rope; 
but adequate safety catches and 
brakes should render the system quite 
safe. The speed of hoisting may be as 
great as convenient, ranging from ii 
icet per second for passenger hoists 
to 6 feet per second lor warehouse 
hoists. In modern American practice 
speeds ot 8 to 10 foot per second are 
occasionally nsed for express passenger 
lifts. 

Hydraulic Press. The many types 
of hydraulic presses, as used tor cotton 
baling, boiler-plate flanging, cartridge- 
case drawing, and heavy forging, all 
use the principle of the BramaJh 
hydraulic press. In this press water 
is forced by means of a small pump, 
whose plunger has an area a, into the 
cylinder of the press, whose area is A. 
Neglecting fiiction, a force P on the 
smaller plunger produces a pressure 
P 

intensity of — , which is transmitted 
a 

through the liquid to the press 
cylinder, giving a force on the press 
PA 

plunger of — , which may be made very 
a 

large if A is large- 

The ordinary simple baling press 
consists of a table or bed containing 
a cylinder and ram, with two or four 
columns supporting the fixed head. 
The ram head fits into and forces up 
the movable table, called the follower, 
between which and the press head tho 
goods are pressed. 

In a machine used for flanging 
operations, and capable of exerting a 
force of 420 tons, two small rams may 
be installed for lifting the head on the 
up stroke, the pressure for tho down 
stroke being applied by one central 
and two side rams, pressure water 
being supplied to these in succession 
as additional force is required. During 
the idle part of the down stroke 
special valves allow water from the 
exhaust pipe to refill the space 
vacated by the falling rams- Pull 
pressure only being required, prob- 
ably, for the last 10 per cent or 20 per 
cent of the full stroke, one or two of 
the rams will remain idle for a con- 
siderable proportion of the stroke, 
thus economising in quantity of pres- 
sure water used. 

In the production of heavy f orgings 
from large ingots of mild steel, the 
hydraulic forging press is graduaHy 
supplanting the steam hammer. With 
the latter the outer lavers of the 
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forging absorb most of the energy of 
the blows, leaTing the interior prac- 
tically nnaHected. The hydraulic 
press gives a slow and powerful com- 
pression which results in a more 
homogeneous structure, since every 
part of the ingot is more equally 
worked. ^ ^ 

This type of prcos may be worked 
with or without a hydraulic accumu- 
lator; if v/ithoiit, a low-pressure u'ater- 
siipply at about 200 to 300 lb. per 
square inch is necessary, and during 
the idle pazt of the stroke this follows 
up the ram, the connecting pipe to a 
high-pressuro pump being kept full 
in the meantime. When pressure is 
reqaiied the low-pressure supply is 
cut oil and the high-pressure pump is 
W'orked, no valves being necessary, 
as the ram simply follows the motion 
of the pump plunger. 

A type of forging press working in 
connection with an accumulator has 
the press fitted with a difierontial ram 
having diameters of 21 inches and 36 
inches and supplied with winter at COO 
atmospheres. By using each cylinder 
separately or the two in combination, 
tlaree powers having the approximate 
ratio 1:2:3 may be obtained, with an 
effective force varying from 1,300 tons 
to 1,040 tons. During the working 
portion of the stroke of a hydraulic 
press til© ram velocity is required to 
be only very slow, so that the dia- 
meters of the supply pipes may be 
small without appreciable loss of 
head. A ratio of ra-m diameter to 
pipe diameter of about 12 to l is 
usually adopted. 

Water-wheel. This in general is 
only suitable for small powers and 
low heads and where close speed 
regulation is not essential. Its effi- 
ciency is greatly affected by a varia- 
tion in the supply and in the available 
head. Its size and weight are great in 
proportion to the power developed, 
and the speed of rotation is slow- 
Three types are used differing in the 

S oint ot admission of the water. In 
ie overshot wheel the water enters 
near the highest point of the wheel 
into a series of buckets in the peri- 
phery, and drives the wheel by the 
W'^eignt of the falling water. 

Breast wheels are of a similar type, 
but the water is admitted into the 
buckets at some point near the level 
of the wheel axle. Ror heads of less 
than 3 feet the undershot wheel is 
used, in which the flowing water im- 
pinges on to radial vanes, driving the 
wheel by giving up the kinetic energy 
of the moving water. See Be®a 8 t 
WHBEfi; Overshot Wheel; XJhber- 
SHOT Wheel; Tttbbine; Hybko- 
BLECTEIC ENGINBERTHQ . — BlEJLTO- 

GRAPHS: A. H- Gibson, Hydraulics; 
F. O. Ii©a, Hydraulics* 


HYDRAZINE, N2H4, a substance 
wiiioii was known in the form of its 
compounds long before the pure sub- 
stance was isolated. Free hydraziiie 
is difficult to prepare, as the hydrate 
is stable and is formed whenever the 
base is liberated in presence of mois- 
ture. It was first isolated by Dobry de 
Bruyn in 1895. It is a colourless 
fuming liquid boiling at IIS'" C., and 
is a strong reducing agent. The salts 
of the substance and the hydi-ate arc 
comparatively easil 3 '' prepared. 

The hydrate N gH O is a strongly 
basic substance resembling ammonia, 
bat haying reducing properties. Like 
ammonia, h^^'drazine forms a series 
of crystalline salts with acids; 
for example, hydrazine sulphate, 
N 2 H 4 .H 2 SO 4 , and h^'drazine chloride, 
N 2 H 42 HCL In the form of its salts 
hydrazine is used as a reducing 
agent, and also as a means of isolat- 
ing ketones and aldehj des, with 
which it combines, giving crj’stalline 
compounds, the liydiazones. Phenjd- 
h^ffirazine, CcH^NH * NH^, the phenyl 
derivative of h^ffirazine, reacts readily 
with certain sugars forming osazones, 
and by means of these crystalline 
compounds many of the sugars have 
been synthesized. 

HY'DRIDE, in chemistry, a com- 
pound of hydrogen with any other 
element, e.g. SiH^ silicon hydride, 
Ou 2 Ha cuprous h^'dride. 


HYDROCARBONS, the name given 
to the compounds of carbon with 
hydrogen. These are exceedinshf 
numerous and are divided into vaii- 
ous groups. Each group foj'ms a 
homologous series where there is an 
increase of 1 carbon and 2 hydrogen 
atoms between each member and the 
succeeding one. Thus, in the paraffin 
seiies the first member has formula 
CH 4 , the next member CgH^, the 
next CsHg, and so on. 

Each series exhibits characteristic 
general reactions which distinguish it 
from every other series of hydro- 
carbons. The hj’^drocarbons are divi- 
ded first into open-chain compounds 
such as the paraffins, and closed-chain 
compounds such as benzene and its 
derivatives, and the former are fur- 
ther divided into saturated and un- 
saturated compounds. 

The simplest series is the methane 


series or the paraffins; these have 
general formula CaHw4-a (whore n== 
the number of carbon atoms in the 
molecule). The first member of tbe 
scries is methane (OH 4 ), then follow 
enthane , (GaHa)* propane (CgHg), 
butane (C 4 H 10 ), &o. The series is 
characterized by extreme stability: 
all the members are saturated, and 
are not easily attacked by chemical 
reagents. The first three members ate 
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g’asecrtis, then follow a series of liquids, 
and finally the higher memhers are 
solids. Solid paraffins and waxes be- 
long to this series. 

Of the nnsatnrated hydrocarbons 
there is the olefine series, geneml 
fominia Calf go. The first member of 
^Ile series is ethylene or olefiant gas 
(OgH^). These are colourless sub- 
stances; the first members are gase- 
ous, then follow liquids, and there is a 
gmdual change in physical properties 
on ascending the series. A stiU more 
nnsatnrated series of hydrocarbons is 
the acetylene series, general formula 
C«H 3 — ng. The most important mem- 
ber is acetylene (CgHg). 

Of the closed-chain compounds 
there is the benzene series (OoHan - g), 
the first member of which is benzene 
(CgHg); these are stable compounds, 
and behave as saturated compoimds. 
More complicated hydrocarbons in- 
clude anthracene, naphthalene, phen- 
antlirene, &c. The hydrocarbons are 
important Indnstrially as solvents, 
lubricants, iiluminants, and also fuels; 
they form the starting-point in the 
manufacture of dyes, explosives, and 
many organic compounds. Many of 
them occur naturally, e.g. paraffins in 
petroleum oil-wells; others are pro- 
duced during the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal, peat, and bituminous 
shales. See Paraffins; Benzene; 
Anthracene; Naphthalene; Or- 
ganic OHE-uISTRY. 

HYDBOCELE (hi'dro-sel), a collec- 
tion of serous fluid in some of the 
coverings of the testicle or spermatic 
cord. It is generally the result of an 
injury or an inflammation of the sac 
{tunica vaginalis) which surrounds the 
testicle. A large tumour may be 
formed, filled with fluid, which has 
often to be drawn off three or four 
times a year by means of a trocar 
and cannula. A radical cur© may be 
effected by setting up an inflammation 
which brings the oppo&ite surfaces of 
the sac into adhesion, and thus ob- 
literates the cavity. 

HYBROCHABITACE^, a nat. ord. 
of monocotyledonous floating and 
creeping plants, inhabiting ditches, 
rivers, and lakes in various parts of 
the world. The genus Anacharis 
{ELodect) belongs to it. Bee Anacharis. 

HYBROCHLORIO ACID, or HY- 
DROGEN CHLORIDE (HOI)fs aoolour- 
less gas, readily soluble in water to a 
fuming, strongly acid solution. It is 
formed by the direct combination of 
its elements* hydrogen and chlorine, 
but is obtained commercially as a by- 
product in the manufacture of salt 
cake <the first stage in the Leblanc 
soda process) by heating common 
salt ‘with sulphuric acid, when the 
following reaction takes place: 


2Na01 + HaSOi- 2HC1 -f- Na^SO.. 
The hydiochloric acid gas evolved is 
passed up towers or ‘ scrubbers/ down 
which a stream of water trickles and 
dissolves the gas. 

The concentrated solution obtained 
forms the commercial muriatic acid or 
‘spirits of salt,’ wiiicli has a specific 
gravity of 1*1G, and contains about 30 
per cent of the acid. The ernde solu- 
tion, which is usually of an orange 
colour, owing to impurities present, is 
treatea with barium sulphide to pre- 
cipitate arsenic, sulphuric acid, Am, 
It is then redistilled from glass or lead 
retorts, with or without the adaition 
of sulphuric acid, a pure solution being 
thus obtained. 

Hydrochiorio acid 5s also made by 
the action of heat and steam on 
magnesium chloride, a by-product 
in. the manufacture of potash salts 
from naturally-occurring deposits. 
The acid reads with most metals, 
hydrogen being liberated and the 
chloride of the metal formed. With 
oxidizing agents such as nitric acid, 
manganese dioxide, &c., chlorine is 
produced. 

Hydrochloric acid is largely used for 
cleaning iron before it is tinned or 
galvanized, and also for many other 
purposes in the arts and manufactures. 

The series of salts, the chlorides, 
derived from hydrochloric acid are 
widely distributed, and are, with the 
exception of silver, lead, and mercu- 
rous chlorides, readily soluble crystal- 
line salts. Sodium chloride, or com- 
mon salt, is the most Important mem- 
ber of this class, being present in sea- 
water to the extent of nearly 3 per 
cent. It is the substance from which 
practically all the chlorine and chlo- 
rine-containing compounds of com- 
merce are obtained. 

It is used as a preservative for food, 
and in small quantities is necessary 
for the maintenancie of health in 
animals living on a vegetable diet. 
When taken internally in larger 
quantities, it acts as an emetic and 
poison, often wdth fatal results. It is 
the main saline constituent of blood, 
and for this reason it is used for in- 
travenous injections in tbe case of 
persons suffering from loss of blood. 
Externally it is used in the form of 
salt baths for the treatment of rheu- 
matism and sciatica. 

HYDROCHLOmO ETHER. Bee 
Bthyl <ohlobipb). 

HYDROCYANIC ACID, or PRDSSIC 
ACID (HON), occurs in nature in the 
glucoside amygdalin, which is present 
in bitter almonds. A solution of the 
acid may be obtained by distilling 
potassium cyanide or ferrooyanide 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The pure 
substance is prepared by dehydrating 
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the aqueous solution with, calcium 
ctdoride. 

Hydrocyanic acid is a colourless 
mobile liquid v/bicli boils at 26^ 0., 
fcoiiditloH in the cold, and then melts at 
— 14 ° G. It possesses a penetratinj? 
aci-id smell, which in roiy -weak solu- 
tion only is sugg-estive of bitter 
almonds. It is cxcessiTeiy poisonous, 
a siugie drop taken internally oausint? 
instantaneous death, duo to paralysis 
of the heart. Smaller doses cause pain 
in the head, giddiness, and nausea, 
accompanied by paralysis of the 
respiratory organs and of the spinal 
cord. In cases of poisoning, emetics 
should be given at once, followed by 
infections of ether or alcohol; arti- 
ficial respiration should also be resorted 
to. 

Hydrocyanicaeid forms, with metal- 
lic bases, a series of salts, c^^anides, 
which have an alkaline reaction and 
are also poisonous. See Cyanides. 

HYBRODYNAM'ICS is that part of 
the science of dynamics which deals 
with fluids. It is the science of the 
motion of fluids in relation to the 
forces acting upon them. Just as the 
terni dynamics has a wider and a more 
restricted sense according as it is 
taken to include statics as well as 
kinetics, or to be Identical with the 
latter, so the term hydrodynamics in 
its wider sense includes hydrostatics as 
well as hydrokinetics. The present 
article excludes the consideration of 
hydrostatics (q.v.). 

The mathematical theory of hy- 
drodynamics strictly applies to ima- 
ginary ideal fluids, which have such 
simple and exactly defined properties 
as to make mathematical treatment 
possible. These ideal fluids differ in 
important respects from the fluids of 
nature. Thus the ideal fluid of hydro- 
dynamics is perfectly continuous, and 
any portion which is bounded by a 
geometrical closed surface remains 
continually bounded by that surface 
in all its subsequent motion, the sur- 
face changing in form but never losing 
its continuity. Actual fluids are mole- 
cular in structure, and continual inter- 
diffusion goes on between contiguous 
portions. But in spite of this difference 
!)et\reen the ideal and the actual, in 
many oases the behaviour of the lat- 
ter is sufficiently closely represented 
by the calculable behaviour of the 
former. 

The idea! fluid is defined to be a 
body w'Mch has no elasticity of shape, 
but perfect elasticity of bulk, or, in 
an important special case, is incom- 
pressible. No actual fluid is incom- 
pressible, but actual liquids have 
small compressibility. Actual gases 
are represented by the ' compressible 
fluid* of the mathematical theory* 

There is a cross-classification of 


fluids into viscous and non-riscous or 
perfect fluids. Viscosicy is mathe- 
matically specified as follows. 

Let ABOD be the cross-section of a 
rectangular prismatic portion ot a 
fluid which as ‘'parallel flow’ In the 
direction AB, those particles havliig 
equal velocities which are at the same 
distance from the face of which AB is 
the section. Let A’B'G’D' bo the cross- 
section of the same fluid prism after 
one second has elapsed, the motion 
beingsuchthatA’B'C'I)' is a parallelo- 
gram having AnG = AB ard B'E ~ 
BO, w'here B'E is the perpendicular lot 
fall from B’ upon D'C''. Thus in one 
second a shearing strain whose measure 
is EC7B"E (wiiicdi w'e may denote by 
s) has been developed. The accom- 
panying shear stress across AB or any 
plane parallel to AB may be denoted 
by/. Q'^hen /x, ‘the coefficient of vis- 
cosity, * is measured by //s. In words 



fx is ‘the shear stress per unit of shear 
strain developed per second.’ Its 
value in an actual fluid depends on the 
nature of the fluid and on its tempera- 
ture. The theoretical ‘ perfect fluid * 
of h 3 '‘drodynamics has a — 0, i.e. it has 
the same property when in motion 
which all fluids have at rest, of being 
unable to exert any but a normal force 
across any interface or upon any 
bounding surface. 

The follo'iving are commonly adop- 
ted notations for quantities entering 
into hydrodynamic calculations; 

X, t/y z are the rectangular co-ordt- 
nates of a point P of the fluid ; p is the 
density, g the viscosity, and p the 
pressure of the fluid at P ; 'm, v, w are 
the velocity-components of the fluid 
at P, and q the resultant velocity; 
X, Y, Z are the c*omponeiits of the 
force per unit mass acting on the 
body of the fluid in, the neighbour- 
hood of P. 

Certain equations are established 
which form a sort of book-keeping 
method for the quantities Involved. 
First, there is the ‘mass-account.* 
This is given by the ‘equation of con- 
tinuity, * which expresses the condition 
that any change of mass of fluid oc- 
eupjdng a given element of space 
must be accounted for by the flow of 
fluid across the geometrical bounding 
surfaces of the element. 

In its differential form it is written 


dp . d,pu d.pv , d.ptv 


« 0 . 
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The elemeiitar 3 =" equivalent in the case 
of flow of an iiacoini)res&.iblc fluid in a 
pipe IS A'i) == constant, where A is the 
area of an^’* cross-scction, and v the 
a^^eraae veiocitj’' of the liquid across 
that section. Next, the ‘inomentimi 
accoxinth appl^'ing Ncw’lun’s Second 
Lan of Motion, expresses the condition 
taat tlie time -rate of incicuse of mo- 
mentum of the fluid in any element 
of space ifo equivalent to the resultant 
of the forces (including: both thrusts 
on its bounding” surface, and body- 
forces which act throughout its mass) 
acting on the fluid in that element, 
together with the excess of the mo- 
jjQcntiim of fluid cnfcermg the ele- 
ment in unit time o\"er that of the 
fluid leading the element. In its 
diflereiitial form the ‘momentum- 
aceounl ’ is expresyed b^J" the 
‘equations of fluid motion’ dne to 
L. Duier, viz. 

du , du , (Ilf , dit 1 dp 

(it ^ p cte’ 

with tivo other similar equations for 
the components paialiel to the axes 
OY and O'A. 

Instead of reckoning up the mo- 
mentum-account for the contents of a 
given element of space, we may apply 
the reckoning to a given portion of 
fluid as it flows, and so arrive at 
another form of the differential equa- 
tions of motion, also given hy Euler, 
hut usually nanied after Lagrange, 
who investigated them at a later date. 
The Lagrangian equations are not 
often used. They invoivo dorivatives 
of the second order. 

The * energy -account* applies the 
condition tl.at the rate of increase of 
the energy in any portion of fluid is 
equal to the rate at which work is 
being done upon it. The energy- 
equation is deducible from the equa- 
tions of motion, and, for the case of an 
incompressible fluid, may be written 
in the form 




-fp(Xtt -f Tu +Zw). 

Here the symbol ^ refers to time-rate 

of increase, not at a fixed point in space, 
but following the motion of the fluid. 
In the most important case, when the 
body-forces have a potential O which 
is independent of t, so that 




&c., the equation reduces to 
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From This, by integration over a gi ven 

legion, we get 
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p^dxdudz, 


T being the kmctie energy", and V the 
potential energy" of the liuM witnia 
that region. 

A lint of flow is a line drawn in the 
Quid so that the direction of the flow 
at am'- point is that of the tangent to 
the line. A stream -I ne if the actual 
path of a particle oi the fluid. 

In an important (‘lass oi cases a 
timction (/> exisl'3 (tiic vdooiiy poten^ 
tied), such that 

u ^ ^ ^ V ^ it 
dx* did ^ 

and it can be shown that if the body- 
forces have a potential, and if p is 
constant or a function of ji only, then 
a portion of a fluid having a velocit}'-- 
potential at any instarii will ccmtiiiuo 
to possess a velocity -potential ever 
afterwards. Wliere </> exists, the lines 
of flow are ever^wvhero perpenifleuiar 
to the surface tor which <l> is con- 
stant. In this case Euler’s Equations 
of Motion can be integrated, giving 
the result 


where F(0 is an arbitrary function of 
L In steady motion, i.e. motion in 
•which the velocity at a given point of 
space is independent of the time, tills 
reduces to 

-h O -f = constant 
^ (Bernoulli’s Theorem). 

The constant in the present case, in 
which the motion is irroiafionat Csee 
below), has the same value through- 
out the fluid. But it can be shown 
that Bernoulli’s Theorem is true la 
rotational motion also, the constant 
keeping the same valne along any 
one stream-line, but varying from one 
stream-line to another. When gravity 
is the only body -force acting, o ps, 

whore z is the height above a fixed 
datum-level. In this special case 
Bemoiilli’a Theorem may be written 

J'% + = + g = constant. ‘ 

, This equation has important applica- 
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tions in hydraulics, and is expressed 
in words as follows: ‘Tlie sum of the 
pressure -head, the height above 
datum-Ieyel and the velocity-head, is 
constant along a stream-line/ It 
includes Torricelli’s Theorem that the 
velocity of a 3 et of v/ater issuing from 
an orifice in a vessel containing a 
li(inid having a free surface practically 
at rest, is the same as that which 
would be acciuired by a body falling 
freely from the level of the free surface 
to that of the orifice. It is applicable 
to explain the theory of the ‘Venturi 
water-meter.* 

Rotational and Irrotatlonal Motion. 
If a small spherical portion of a 
fluid were suddenly to become 
solidified, it would in general have ro- 
tation about an axis. This is ‘molecu- 
lar rotation’ or ‘vortex motion.* If 
the ‘molecular rotation’ at every 
point of a portion of fluid is zero, its 
motion is said to be ‘ irrotationaL’ 
The components of molecular rotation 
with reference to the axes of co- 
ordinates are: 



If I = Tj ^ 0 , then -f vdy 

-t wds is an exact differential, and 


its integral / {udx -f- vdy H- u’d»)along 


any line in the fluid is called the ‘ flow ’ 
along that line, and is the same for all 
co-terminous lines which are ‘recon- 
cilable’, i.e. which can be made to 
coincide by continuous deformation 
in the fluid. If the end points of the 
path coincide, it becomes a circuit. 


and the value of / {udx -!- mly -f lodz) 


taken round the circuin, is called the 
* circulation ’ of the circuit. It is zero 
for every circuit in irrotational mo- 
tion, provided the fluid is ‘simply- 
connected. * 

In rotational motion lines can be 
drawn which at every point have the 
same direction as the axis of mole- 
cular rotation at that point. Such 
lines are ‘vortex -filaments,’ and they 
must either form closed circuits or 
extend to a boundary of the fluid. 
Helmholtz proved that a vortex- 
filament persists, and is always com- 
posed of the same fluid particles 
though it may change in form. He 
also proved that in a perfect fluid 
vortex motion can neither be genera- 
ted nor destroyed. This property 
suggested to Lord Kelvin his vortex- 
ring theory of atoms. A tube of 
fluid consisting of the vortex-filaments 


passing thiough any clo'^ed circuit is 
called a vortex-lube. The ‘circula- 
tion’ round any circuit on the sur- 
face ot the tube is a constant if the 
circuit encloses the tube, and is zero 
if it does not enclose it, but is ‘ recon- 
cilable’ to a point. 

The calculation of fluid motions 
wlixli are rotational is difficult, and 
has been effected only in the simpler 
cases, e.g. in two-dimensional motion. 
The very simple case of a fluid rotat- 
ing like a rigid body reduces to a 
problem of hydro-statics, by Hie 
artifice of assuming it at rest iimlcr 
‘ centrifugal force. ’ A fluid may luii e 
rotational motion without ‘nioh- 
cular rotation,’ as m the so-callea 
‘free vortex’ of hydraulics. 

The presence of a fluid increases the 
effective inertia of a bolui body in 
motion. The amount of the Ineiease 
has been calculated for a few bodies, 
such as spheres and ellipsoids. For a 
sphere moving in an iniimte liquid, 
the effective inertia exceeds the actual 
inertia by exactly one -half of the 
mass of the fluid displaced by the 
sphere. 

For the applications of hydro- 
dynamics to problems in hydro- 
mechanics, such as flow at water in 
pipes, and the action of water-wheels 
and turbines, see Hydraulics and 
Htpraulic Machinery ; Turbine, 
Water. See also Tides; Waves. — 
Bibliography: H. Lamb, Eydmdy* 
namios; A. B. Bassett, EUmmtmv 
Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound, 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC ENGINEER-* 
ING, the science of generating elec- 
tricity by the use of watei'-power. 
Water is capable of doing mechanical 
wwk in falling to a lower altitude. 
The maximum mechanical work 1 
pound of water can do is h foot- 
pounds where h is the vertical height 
through which the pound of water 
falls. If 33,000 pounds of water fell 
tlirough a height k in every minute, 
then the -work done per romute would 
be 33,000 /i, i.e. the rate ot doing work 
would be h horse -i>ower. Tins output 
of energy cannot be all turned into 
electrical energy; some of it is un- 
avoidably wasted in the processes of 
transformation. 

The usual practical process is this: 
a lake is found in a mountain range on 
wlxich there is a heavy waterfall. All 
the outlets of the lake but one or two 
are dammed, so that all the rain fall- 
ing on the hills and running Into the 
lake must leave it through the open- 
ings left for the purpose. If the lake is, 
say, 3,000 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, the water in 
falling to the lower country will drop 
through 3,000 feet and do 3,000 foot- 
pounds of v/ork per pound. 

Yery large pipes ai*e Joined to the 
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Jake outlets and carried downwards to 
the lower level, wliere turbines are 
placed. Tlie course of tkese pipes is 
kepi as straight and as vertical as 
possible. This reduces the losses of 
energy in pipe friction. On reaching 
the bwver level tJie water is passed 
through water-tiirbiueb, which ab- 
sorb about 85 per cent of the energy 
in the falling water. After passing 
through the turbines, the waiter runs 
away by a large canal-like duct called 
a ‘ tail race, ’ whence it is led to a river 
or the sea and discharged. 

The turbines are usually coupled to 
alternating current tliree -phase elec- 
tric generators (Q.V.). These machines 
generate electrical energy at a moder- 
ate voltage, say 3,000 volts. The elec- 
trical energy is led from, the generators 
to a bank (group) of transformers, 
where the pressuT*e of the electricity 
is changed from 3,000 volts in-com- 
mg* to about 100,000 out-going if 
the electricity is used in a distant 
town. 

The high-tension, terminals of the 
transformers (q.v.) arc connected to 
the transmission-line, which usually 
consists of six or more copper or alu- 
minium conductors hung on steel 
towers. This line crosses the country 
from the electric power-station, which 
may be, and probably is, in a moun- 
tainous region away from large cities, 
to the industrial districts where the 
electrical energy is used. 

The 'receiving-end* of the line, i.e. 
the town end of it, as it were, enters 
a transformer house, whore a bank of 
transformers again converts the energy 
from 100,000 volts to the distribution 
voltage required. Usually a double 
transformation takes place here, from, 
say, 100,000 to 3,000 volts, and again 
3,000 volts down to a lower voltage 
for general distribution purposes. The 
over-all efficiency of such a system is 
about 70 per cent. See Tttbbines; 
Watsb: Powee Transmission, — Cf. 
A. H* Gibson, Bydro-electric JSngineer^ 

HY0RO-EXTBACTOH, a machine 
used in washing, milling, dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing departments 
of the textile industry, as well as in 
laundries and other places whore it is 
desired quickly to expel the bulk of 
moisture from yarns, fabrics, and the 
like. The machin© consists of tw^o con- 
centric drums or cylinders, one within 
the other, open at the top, and having 
the inner cylinder perforated in some 
way BO that the expelled liquid may 
escape and be conducted to an outlet 
pipe. The outer drum forms a sub- 
stantial and fixed support, while the 
inner drum rotates, when desired, at a 
high velocity about a vertical shaft 
suitably Joumalied in the base of the 
outer drum or foundation, and in the 


curved bridge-piece of the upper part 
of the outer drum. 

The rapid motion of the inner drum 
generates suilicient centrifugal force 
to cause the cloth or yarn to be pressed 
against the inner circuiiiferenee or 
side of the drum, and to expel there- 
by the bulk of the liquid with whidi 
the goods were originally saturated: 
the liquid then escapes as already in- 
dicated. As the inner druin rotates, 
the liquid flies tangenrially from fche 
goods through the perforations m 
much the same way as it does from a 
mop when the latter is trundled to 
dry it more or loss. In both cases a 
certain amount of moisture remains; 
indeed, in many instances it is not 
desired to expel all the moisture, and 
in no case is the material perfectly 
dry. 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID, or HY- 
DROGEN FLUOR.de (HF), a colour- 
less gas of very pungent odour which 
fumes in contact with air. On tlie 
skin it produces blisters, it chars 
organic substances such as paper or 
wood, attacks glass rapidly, and is a 
very poisonous substance. If cooled 
down, the gas may be liquefied, and 
pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, 
which is difficult to prepare owing to 
its great corrosive action and its 
affinity for moisture, is a colourless 
liquid which boils at 19° O. 

Hydrofluoric acid is soluble in 
water, yielding a strongly acid solution 
which fumes in air and attacks glass, 
&c., just as the gas does. On this ac- 
count commerioal hydrofluoric acid is 
stored in wax -lined bottles or gutta- 
percha bottles, as it has little action 
on these substances. The solution and 
the gas are employed in glass-works to 
mark graduated apparatus. The glass 
to be etched is coated with a thin 
layer of wax, and the design traced 
with a fine-pointed instrument; after 
etching by exposing to hydrofluoric 
acid gas or solution, the »vvax is dis- 
solved away, and the design becomes 
visible wherever the acid has come in 
contact with the glass. It is also 
used in mineral analysis for the de- 
composition of silicates. Hydro- 
fluoric acid is manufactured from cal- 
cium fluoride and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid in cast-iron cylinders. 
The acid is condensed in spiral lead 
condensers, and collected in lead 
receivers. 

HYDROGEN, chemical symbol H, 
atomic weight 1-008, the lightest of all 
the elements. It occurs free in the 
atmosphere of the sun, and in small 
quantity in volcanic gases and the 
gases issuing from oil-wells. In the 
combined state it is very abundant. 
Water contains one -ninth part by 
weight of hydrogen. It is an essential 
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constituent of all acids, and is present 
in all vegetable and animal organic 
matter. Pure liydrogen is a colourless, 
tasteless, odourless gas, very siigiitiy 
soluble in %vater. It is a non -supporter 

01 combustion, but is itself com- 
biifttibie, binning in air or oxygen 
witii production of water. The flame 
of hydrogen is almost non -luminous 
and is intensely hot. 

Tiio densities of gases are usually 
stated relative to the density of 
hydrogen taken as unity. Hydrogen 
long defied liquefaction, but after 
liciiiicl air could be obtained in quan- 
tity, Dewar succeeded in liquefying 
the gas by compressing it bo 180 
atmospheres and cooling with liquid 
air. Liquid hydrogen is colouidess, 
and boils at — 232 ® O. By rapid 
evaporation of the liquid, hydrogen 
mas'' be obtained as an ice-like solid. 

Hydrogen combines with some 
elements directly. Thus, hydiugen 
and oxygen combine explosively to 
form water if 1 volume of oxygen and 

2 volumes of hydrogen are brought 
together in a confined space and a 
light is applied. Hydrogen and fluo- 
rine combine to form hydrofiuoricacid, 
HF, on merely mixing the elements. 

Hydrogen and chlorine combine 
immediately if mixed and exposed to 
bright sunlight. Other elements unite 
with hydrogen by the aid of a catalyst, 
or indirectl3^ Nitrogen and hj^drogen 
form ammonia, NHa. Carbon and 
hydro^n form acetylene, OgHa, or 
other hydi’ocarbons. 

Hydrogen is usually prepared in the 
laboratory by the action of dilute 
acids, hydrochloric acid or sul- 
phuric acid, on metals such as zinc 
or iron. The metal displaces hydrogen, 
forming a salt and liberating the gas. 
Thus the action of zinc on sulphuric 
acid is represented by the equation 
Zn -f H2SO4 = ZnSO* -f Hg. Hydro- 
gen may also be prepared by elec- 
trolysis of water, by the action of 
steam on red-hot iron, and by the 
decomposition of some metafile hy- 
di’ides by means of water. 

On account of the intense heat of 
the oxy hydrogen flame, attaining a 
temporabure of 2 , 800 ® 0», it is used in. 
autogenous welding in steelworks, and 
for fusing substances of high melting- 
point such as quartz and platinum. 
It is produced in quantity for use in 
aex'onantics; for hardening oils; as a 
reducing agent in the manufacture of 
organic substances such as aniline and 
naphthylamine; and as a fuel, usually 
as water-gas. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE, H-jOa, is 
a compound of oxygen and hydrogen 
much richer in oxygen than water, 
HoO. It is usually met with in 
aqueous solution, termed 10 or 20 
volumes peroxide, according to the 


number of volumes of oxygen evolved 
when one volume of the solution is 
decomposed. In the pure form it is a 
sju-upy iiouid with a specific gravity 
145 , and In tins state It is extremely 
unstable. When the solution is lieatef I, 
oxygen is evolved and water is formed. 

The readiness with which the per- 
oxide gives up half its oxygen renders 
it a valuable oxidizing agent. Thus 
it is used to restore the briiiiaucj’' of 
oil paintings which have become dis- 
coloured. This discoloration is gener- 
ally due to the formation of i>lack 
lead sulphide, and the peroxide trans- 
forms this into wiiite lead sulplifite, 
PbSO^. It is also used as a bleaching 
agent, and is a powerful antiseptic. 
It is usually prepared by the action of 
dilute suiphurio acid on hydrated 
barium peroxide, BaO^, SH2O; or 
in small quantities by decomposing 
sodium peroxide with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid at low temperatures. 

HYDROGEN SULPHIDE, or SUL- 
PHURETPED HYDROGEN, some- 
times termed hydrosiflphuric acid, 
HaS, is a colourless intiaiumable gaf> 
occurring in volcanic gases, and In 
certain mineral springs, the springs 
at Harrogate, for instance* It is pro- 
duced during the putrefaction of sul- 
phurous organic matter, and when 
organic matter containing sulphur is 
destructively distilled. Crude coal- 
gas contains sulphuretted hydrogen, 
produced from the sulphur present ia 
coal. It is usually prepared by the 
action of dilute hydrochloric acid on 
iron sulphide.'* 

It has a sweet taste, but a very 
nauseating odour resembling that 
of rotten eggs. It is poisonous when 
inhaled, and experiments have showm 
that birds died in air which contained 
xhm part of the gas. It is a strong 
reducing agent, and is largely used in 
laboratory analysis, as almost all the 
metals form sulplndes with it. 

The sulphides or salts of suipliui'et- 
ted hydrogen arc nearly all insoluble 
in water, and many have cliaracte.risi,ie 
colours. Thus, antiinony sulphide is 
bright orange when precipitated, ar- 
senic sulphide is canary yellow, and 
copper sulphide is brownish-black. 

HYDROGRAPHY Is the science 
which deals with the surface waters of 
the globe: oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, 
and underground w’atcrs. It includes 
the study of their distribution, com- 
position, and physical properties, the 
study of tides, currents, the flow of 
rivers, and problems of water-supply, 
as well as the precise survey and 
charting of waters for the purpose of 
navigation. Hydrography overlaps 
the physical aspects of oceanography 
(q.v.), but is not concerned with the 
floor of the oceans, the origin of ocean 
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basins, or tho flora and fatma of the 
waters. 

In a narrower sense tiydrograpliy is 
sometimes confined to the study of 
riTers, lakes, and nndergronnd waters, 
but there Is no Gommon agreement as 
to the scope of the subject. The hy- 
drogi’apiiio survey of a sea or lake en- 
tails numerous observations at many 
stations, the position of which must 
be accurately determined. In addition j 
to ascertaining: the depth it is neces- ! 
sary to take the temperature, speci- 
fic gravity, and salinity of the water 
at the sm’faee, bottom, and inter- 
mediate depths, as well as the direc- 
tion of flow of the currents. 

Temperature and current observa- 
tions must be made on the spot, but 
determinations of specific gravity and 
sa Unity can be done on shore if a sample 
of the water is secured and kept with- 
outcontamination. It is desirable that 
similar observations should be taken 
periodically at the same stations in 
order that seasonal changes may be 
noted. By these means the circulation 
of the waters can be determined. In- 
formation of that nature, together 
with biological researches on the food 
and habits of fishes and other marine 
animals, have great practical im- 
portance in relation to food pro- 
duction. 

Principally with this end in view 
the International Commission for the 
Scientific Investigation of the North 
Sea was established in 1899, the 
participating countries being Great 
Britain, Germany, Holl^d, Belgium, 
Bnssia, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. Many marine biological labora- 
tories in European and American 
coasts undertake periodical hydro- 
graphical work in waters adjacent to 
them. Most notable are the stations 
at Bergen and Plymouth, and the 
Mus6e Oceanographique at Monaco. 

Temperature observations are taken 
either by reversing thermometers or 
insulated water-bottles lowered to the 
desired depth. Salinity is expressed 
in the total weight of salts in a given 
weight of water. Its total range of 
variation being only from 33 to 37 per 
1,000, extreme accuracy in salinity 
determinations is essential, since by 
the salinity of a water sample it is 
often possible to trace its movement 
and thus throw light on marine cir- 
culation. The various salts occur in 
practically constant proportions, so 
that the determination of one salt 
gives the salinity and specific gravity. 
Conversely, by the determination of 
specific gravity the salinity can be 
reached. 

Specific gravity is found by either 
the total immersion hydrometer or the 
electrolytic conductivity of the water, 
to determine which no sample need 


be brought on board, the electrodes 
being lowered to the required depth. 
Salinity can also be ascertained by 
precipitating the chlorides with sliver 
nitrate. The content of gases in water 
is determined by boilmg the water and 
collecting the gases, or else by ti- 
tration. Accurate cuiTent observation 
is one of the most difficult tasks in 
hydrographical research. Various 
forms of current meter (q.v.) are 
used, but they necessitate the vessel 
being anchored, and in rough water 
the accuracy of their results is doubtful. 

Recent research has revealed the 
existence of great vortex movements 
in ocean waters, and their investi- 
gation oilers peculiar difficulties. Hy- 
drographic survey is carried out by 
soundings, with either the lead-line 
or sounding-wire. In shallow and 
much-frequented waters, such as na- 
tural harbours and their approaches, 
detailed work is essential, but sound- 
ings should be supplemented by the 
use of wire drags. A wire rope is 
stretched at a depth of about 30 feet 
between two vessels steaming on 
paraUel courses 500 to 1,000 feet apart. 
The method eflectively locates any 
pinnacle rocks that would impcal 
navigation. Photohydrography, ortn© 
photography of the sea-floor from 
aeroplanes, has been tried without 
much success as far as charting is 
concerned. The rise and fall of the 
tides is ascertained by the use of tide 
gauges, which are either self -register- 
ing or simple graduated poles which 
must be read at intervals. 

Charts of all known coasts of the 
world are published by the British 
Admiralty (Hydrogiuphic Depart- 
ment), which for centuries has main- 
tained surveying vessels, on scales de- 
pendent on the amount of traffic, the 
difficulties of navigation, and the state 
of knowledge. These are continually 
revised as fresh information comes to 
hand. Captain James Cook, R.N., 
who, in H.M.S. ICndeavour discovered 
Australia in 1770, was the “ Father ot 
Surveyors.** He proceeded to survey 
the Barrier Beef (q.v.), and his sound- 
ings stand to-day. The United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
United States Hydrographic Office 
publish charts of United States coasts, 
and of the great lakes, and also some 
of Mexico and Central America. 

France, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way, and some other nations also 
publish official charts of certain coastal 
waters. The principal sea -powers of 
the world have surve^T vessels con- 
tinually at work checking, verifying, 
and extending coastal surveys, but 
few coasts outside Europe, the Indian 
Empire, the United States, and Japan 
are yet completely charted. 

The hydrography of rivers and 
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lakes is of grooving importance as in- 
crease of population makes greater 
dc^mands on tko water resources of a 
country. In addition to the survey 
of the river and the calculation of its 
catchment area it is necessary to know 
the rate and volume of flow at all 
seasons of the year. For this purpose 
gauging stations are established. 
Analysis of water samples shows the 
content of dissolved and suspended 
matter* considerations of importance 
in the utilization of the water. 

Many countries are now paving 
close attention to the use of water as a 
souiue of power. The study of water 
resources is also important in relation 
to the navigability of rivers and lakes 
and the water-supply available for 
canals. In arid countries like Aus- 
i ralia the investigation of underground 
water available for irrigation and 
wells is vital to the settlement of the 
land. In some countries the regulation 
of rivers and lakes has received much 
attention. From early times there 
have been gauges on the Nile; the 
regulation and distribution of its 
water is the chief problem in Egyp- 
tian administration. 

The Danube and the principal Ger- 
man rivers have been exhaustively 
studied. Severs 1 Russian and Sibei ian 
rivers have been charted in detail. 
The Rhdne and the Seine are among 
the French rivers that have received 
most attention. The sur'vey of the 
Scottish inland lochs and the princi- 
pal English lakes has been made by 
private enterprise. In the United 
States and Canada there are Stat» 
departments charged with the study 
of the water resonrees of the country. 
Sh Deep-sea Exploration. — Bib- 
liography: Wharton, HydrogmpMcdl 
Surveying; Sir John Murray and J. 
HJort, The DejHhs of the Ocean; 
Bussell, River Development; Sir John 
Murray, Bathymetrical Survey of the 
Fresh Water Lochs of Scotland; J. C. 
Hoyt and N. C. Grover, River Dis^ 
charge; Helland -Hansen, The Nor- 
iccgian Sea; publications of Dommion 
of Canada AVater Powur Branch, 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, United States Geological Sur- 
vey (Water Power Branch), Inter- 
national North Sea Commission, and 
various deep-sea and Antarctic ex- 
peditions. 

HYDROM'ETER, an instrument for 
measuring the densities of liquids; one 
type, the Nicholson hydrometer, is 
also employed to measure the den- 
sities of solids. The hydrometer of 
variable immersion is usually made of 
glass, and consists of a hollow closed 
tube which is expanded into two bulbs 
at the lower end. The tube contains a 
graduated scale, and the lower, smaller 
huib is loaded with merouT-y oy lead 


shot so that the hydrometer may 
float in a vertical position. 

By Archimedes* principle, the we Iglifc 
of a floating body is equal to di© 
we^'ght of liquid which the body dis- 
places. Thus the hydrometer will 
float high in a heavy liquid, but will 
sink more deeply in a light liquid, the 
volume of the immersed portion being 
inversely proportional to the density 
of the liquid. The s<*ale Is so gradual eel 
that the density of the liquid is given 



Twaddel’s Sydromeiit. To find iJie specific gravity 
multiply readmg by 0, add 1,000, divide by 1,000, e g. 
fur reo-cirng 24, 24x& = 120, Specific gravity =• 1020 

by the scale reading which coinoides 
with the surface of the liquid. 

This form of hydrometer is some- 
times used as a lactamet.er for testing 
the density of milk; another is em- 
ployed by revenue officers to test the 
alcoholic eontent of li(i.uors; whilst 
another form is useful, in the care of 
storage batteries, to Indicate by the 
density of the acid the state of the 
cells during charging and discharging. 

The Nicholson hydrometer is termed 
one of constant immersion, since It Is 
always adjusted by added weights to 
float so that a given mark on tlie stem 
is level with the surface of the liquid 
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in which the instrument is immersed. 
If the added weight W© is icnown, the 
instrument can bo used to determine 
the densities of solids and liquids. Let 
a solid of weight less than W^, be 
placed on the top pan, and a weight 
Wj added to sink the hydrometer in 
wai-er to the mark on the stem. Then 
— v¥i is the weight of the solid. 
If the solid is now transferred to the 
lower pan, and immersed in water, the 
weight Wg required to adjust the 
instrument as before will be greater 
than Wi, and W 2 — Wi measures the 
weight of water displaced by the 
solid. Hence the density of the solid 
is given by the ratio of Wq — to 

This Tolds whether the solid is 
lighter or heavier than water. If 
W is the weight oi the hydrometer it- 



Kicholsoa's Hydrometer devised by Professor jMuir 

self, then W -I- Wq measures the 
weight of water which the instrument 
displaces when floating at its normal 
depth. If, on being placed in another 
liquid, it is sunk to the mark by 
adding a weight to the top pan, 
then W 4- is the weight of this 
liquid displaced by the hydrometer. 
The density of the second liquid is 
found from the ratio of W + to 
W + Wq, All forms of these instru- 
ments are subject to inaccuracy 
caused by the action of surface 
tension. 

HYDROF^ATHY, a method of 
treating diseases by the use of pure 
watei* both internally and externally, 
which has come extensively into 
practice. The system vras known 
several centuries before the Christian 
era, and was advocated by the ancient 
Creek master of medicine Hippo- 
crates, and adopted by many of his 
Greek, Homan, and Arabic-Speaking 
followers; but in modern times it was 
reyived by Vincenz Friessnitz, a 
Silesian peasant, 'who In 1829 estab- 


lished at his native tillage of GKifeu- 
herg an institution for the hydro- 
pathic treatment of diseases, and in- 
vented a variety of forms in which the 
water cure might be applied, such as 
the wet-sheet pack, the dry blanket 
or sweating pack, the site, douche, 
plunge, wave, &o., baths. The new 
system soon acquired popuIarit 3 ’', 
and the original esinblisliment ex- 
panded into an extensive suite of 
buildings. Other hY<lropathic institu- 
tions soon sprang up in other parts of 
Germany. 

In 1842 a Hydropathic Society was 
formed in London, and ore long nu- 
merous establishments were erected 
all over the United Kingdom. Before 
Pricssnite’a death in 1851 ho had the 
satisfaction of seeing his s.ystem adop- 
ted extensive^’' throughout Europe, 
as well as in the Unitc'd States ot 
America, where it was introduced in 
1319. 

Ill many cases there <‘an be no 
doubt of patients having received 
great and lasting benefit b^' a sojourn 
at a hydropathic institution, and the 
free use of water in its various forms 
of appliance; but it may well be 
doubted whether these advantageous 
results are not as much to be attri- 
buted to the ablutions, exorcise, and 
diet to which in such circumstances 
the patients readily submit them- 
selves as to the wet bandages, 
douches, and other forms of hydro- 
pathic treatment. Apart from the full 
regime of a hydropathic institution, 
water has come to play a largo part in 
the treatment of disease, not merely 
for administration by the mouth or 
for the w’-ashing of the alimentary 
canal, but also in the form of baths, 
wot-packs, fomentations, douches, 
sprays, &:c., administered in hospital 
or at homo. 

HYDROPHO'BIA (Gr. liyddr, water 
and j^hobos, fear), a specifio disease, 
technically known as rabies, arising 
from the bite of a rabid animal. The 
animals most liable to be afflicted 
with the disease are dogs; but cals, 
wolves, foxes, &c., are also subject to 
it. The early symptoms of rabies in 
the dog are restlessness and general 
uneasiness, irritability, snilenness, an 
inclination for indigestible and un- 
natural food, and often a propensity 
to lap its own urine. As the disease 
proceeds the eyes become red, bright 
and fierce, with some degree of strabis- 
mus or squinthig; twitchings occur 
round the eye, and gradually spread 
over the 3vhole face. 

After the second day the dog usually 
begins to lose perfect control over the 
voluntary muscles. He catches at Ms 
food, and either bolts it almost un- 
ohewod, or, in the attempt to chew it, 
sufflers it to drop from his mouth. 
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This want of power over the muscles 
of the jaw» tongue, and throat in- 
creases nntii the lower jaw becomes 
dependent, the tongue protrudes Eroni 
the mouth, and is oi a dark, and almost 
black colour. A peculiar kind ol de- 
lirium also comes on, and the animal 
snaps at imaginary objects. His 
thirst is excessive, although there is 
occasionally a want of power to lap. 

His desire to do mischief depends 
much on his prcAdous disposition and 
habits. He utters also a peculiar 
howl, and his hark is altogether dis- 
similar from his usual tone. In the 
latter stages of the disease a viscid 
saliva flows from his mouth, and his 
breathing is attended with a harsh, 
grating sound. The loss of power over 
the voluntary muscles extends, after 
the third day, throughout his whole 
frame; ho staggers in his gait, and 
fi'cctuently falls. On the fourth or 
flfrh day of the disease the dog dies, 
sometimes in conviilbions, but more 
frequently without a struggle. 

In regard to man the rabid virus 
seems to he moie violent when it 
proceeds from tvolves than from dogs. 
It apjiears to bo contained solely in 
the saliva of the animal, and does not 
produce any eflect on the healthy 
skin. But if the skin is deprived of 
the epidermis, or if the virus is 
applied to a wound, the inoculation 
Will take effect. The development of 
the rabid symptoms is rarely imme- 
diate; it seldom takes place before the 
fortieth or after the sixtieth day, but 
in some cases has occurred after six 
months or even longer. 

It begins with a slight pain in the 
soar of the bite, sometimes attended 
with a chill; the pain extends and 
reaches the base of the breast if the 
bite Ams on the lower limbs, or the 
throat if on the upper extremities. 
The patient becomes dejected, morose, 
and taciturn. He prefers solitude, and 
avoids bright light; frightful dreams 
disturb his sleep; the eyes become 
brilliant; pains in the neck and throat 
ensue. These symptoms precede the 
rabid symptoms two or three days. 
They are followed by a general 
shuddering at the approach of any 
liquid or smooth body, attended with 
a sensation of oppression, deep sighs, 
and convulsive starts, in which the 
muscular strength is much increased. 

A foamy, viscid siaA^er is discharged 
from the mouth; the deglutition of 
solid matters is difficult; the respira- 
tion hard; the skin warm, buining, 
and aftenvards covered with sweat; 
the pulse strong; the fit is often 
followed by a syncope ; the fits return 
at first every few hours, then at 
shorter intervals, and death takes 
place generally on the second or third 
day. No means have yet been found 


of arresting the progress of the 

S oisonous A’irtis after it has once 
eveloped in the system. 

The treatment, therefore, consists 
in preventing its development, aa hiek 
may be effected by applying a iiga ture. 
where possible, to impede the circula- 
tion from the AToiind, bA* sucking itn 
and thoroughb” cauterirtng ii- either 
with nitrate of silA^er or AAith iron 
heated to a A^diite boot, the pain of 
cautery being les^ as the teinperatiire 
is greater. If these means are not 
available, any burning suhstanee aiiO 
most acids may be used, xillcr being 
bitten by a dog sufl'ering troin rabies 
it is of Autal importance not only to 
treat the wound locally in the AvtiV 
suggested, but io subject the patient 
as soon as possible to the Pasteur 
treatment to counteract the devolop- 
menb of the A’irus. 

M. Pasteur put foiward a method 
of preventing the development of the 
disease by a system ct sncceasire 
inoculations AAith mbid auius of 
.^•eater and greater intensity; the 
inoculation being made the flist day 
Avith marroAv wffiich has be eii extracted 
from the rabid animal 12, 10, and S 
days; then the second day A\itii 
marrow extracted 6, and 2 da^’s; 
the third day AAuth one day’s marroAv, 
&c. About 15 per cent of the people 
bitten by rabid dogs contract hydro- 
phobia. In cases not treated by tho 
Pasteur method death is piucticaily 
certain. OAving to the gi*eat dread of 
the disease, the legislature of the 
United Kingdom enforced the law of 
dog-muzzling over large areas in 
which Hydrophobia existed, so that 
by now tho disease is practically ex- 
tinct in this country. — BiBhioou afh Y ; 
Annales de VlnsUtid Pasteur (1 887-S) ; 
F. Karslake, Rabies and Bydvovhobia^ 
HYDROPHYLLACEiE, or HYDRO- 
LEACE^, a natural order of gamo- 
petalous Dicotyledons, allied to Pole- 
moniacem, mainly North American 
herbs. It includes seAXUoi favourite 
hardy annuals, such as the species of 
Nemophila and Phacelia. 


HYDROPTERIDE.®, or WATER- 
FERNS, a colieotiA-e name frequently 
employed for the Marsiliaeew and 
Sah'iniaceso, two families of Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns, Avhieh agree in 
being heterosporous and aquatic, but 
otherwise aro not oloBeJy related. 

HYDROQUINONE, or PARA- 
DIHYBHOXY-BENZENE (GgH^ 
(OH)a>, is prepax’ed by the oxidation 
of aniline with an ice-cold mixture 
of potassium or sodium bichromate 
and sulphuric acid, followed by the 
reduction of the product (benxo'* 
quinone) AVith sulphur dioxide- The 
mixture is then filtered and the hydro- 
Quinono extracted Avith ether. It 
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forms colourless crystals, haying’ a 
slightly s%veet taste, melting at 169'’ G., 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and hoi water. Chemically, it acts as 
a reducing agent, and is nsecl under 
the name" of quiiiol in photographic 
developers. Alone, it gives extremely 
strong, rather hard negatives ot a 
blaish -black tone, but in conjunction 
with incLol excellent results are ob- 
tained. 

HYBROSTAT'ICS is the science of 
the statics of fluids. A fluid (q.v.) is a 
body which, when its parts are rela- 
tively at rest, can only exert a normal 
tlirust upon any surface with which it 
is in conta<it, or across any ideal sur- 
face separating contiguous portions of 
it. Ill other words , a fluid at rest cann ot 
support the least shearing stress. It 
has no '•elasticity of shape,* but its 
“ elasticity of bulk’ is perfect. All 
fluids, however viscous, conform 
practically perfectly to this definition 



Bramoli or Hydraulic Frees 
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- — hence the theorems of hydrostatics 
apply to real fluids with a mathe- 
inalical exactness which is almost 
unique in theoretical physics. The 
whole theory of the equilibrium of 
fluids is deduced from a few funda- 
mental postulates, viz. the laws of 
statics, and the defining property of 
a fluid which has jxist been stated. 

Intensity of fluid pressure at a 
point. Suppose a small x->lane sur- 
face to pass through a point P in a 
fluid at rest. The portions of the 
fluid separated by this surface exert 
on each other equal and opposite 
forces at right angles to the surface. 
If F be the measure of one of these 
forces, and A that of the area of the 
surface, then B7A is the average 
pressure across the surface, and the 
limiting value of this when A tends to 
zero is ‘the pressure at P in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface.* It 
can be proved that the pressure at a 
point is the same in all directions, 
hence it is unnecessary to specify 
direction when pressure at a point is 
spoken of. 


HYDROSTATICS 

Pascal’s Principle, or ‘the principle 
of transmis&ibliity of fluid pressure,’ 
asserts that if the pressure at any 
point of a fluid in equilibrium is in- 
creased, then to maintain equilibrium 
the pressure at every other point of 
the fluid must rise by the same 
amount. This principle (like all others 
in hydrostatics) is doducible mathe- 
inaticaliy from the dehnition of a 
fluid. It is the basis of the theory of 
the Bramah Press. In a heavy fluid 
at rest the surfaces of equal pressure 
are horizontal, and hence the free 
surface of a liquid is horizontal. 

If the difference of level between 
two points in a continuous mass of 
fluid at rest is h feet, and the fluid has 
a unifoim density of w pounds per 
cubic foot, then the pressure at the 
lower point exceeds that at the upper 
point by idi pounds per square loot. 
Thus the pressure at a depth of 10 
feet below the surface of still water is 
about 623 pounds per square foot 
greater than the atmospheric pressure 
at the surface. At a depth of 34 feet 
the pressure is double the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. On account of 
the greater density of mercury, the 
same pressure is got at a depth of 
about 30 inches or 7 60 millimetres in 
mercury. 

In the ordinary mercurial barometer 
the pressure inside the tube above the 
mercury is practically zero, so that 
the difference between the level of the 
fi’ee surface within the tube and that 
which is exposed to the atmosphere 
gives an accurate measiire of the 
atmospheric pressure. In hydraulics 
the pressure is often expressed as a 
‘head of water’ of so many feet. The 
rule for calculating the total pressure 
on an immersed surface is that the 
average pressure per unit area of the 
surface is exactly the pressure at 
the geometrical ‘centre of gravity* of 
the surface. 

Thus if a vertical plane rectangle is 
immersed so that h is the depth of its 
middle point, the average pressure 
upon it is wh, where is the weight 
per unit volume, and the total pressure 
is whA» where A is the area of the 
; surface. But though the resultant 
; thrust is wJiA, its line of action does 
not meet the surface at its centre of 
gravity bub lower down, at a point 
called the ‘centre of pressure.’ 

The depth of the centre of pressure 
of any immersed plane surface is got 
by dividing the second moment of the 
plane area about the line in which its 
plane cuts the surface of zero pressure, 
by the first moment of the area about 
the same line. For example, if the 
vertical rectangle has one side in the 
surface of zero pressure, the depth of 
the centre of pressure is two-tbmds 
of the depth of the rectangle. 
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The Principle o£ Archimedes is of 
the utmost importance for problems 
on the eqiiilibriiiia of floating' bodies, 
and, more generally, for the discussion 
of pressures on immersed bodies. Its 
precise statement is as follows: "‘The 
resultant of the fluid pressures on a 
wholly or partially immersed body is 
eQual to the weight of the ‘fluid dis- 
placed ’and acts vertically upwards in a 
line through the' centre of buoyancy.’ ” 

The ‘fluid displaced’ is that which 
would exactly fill the cavity left if the 
immersed body wei'e removed. The 
‘centre of buoyancy’ is the centre of 
gravity of the ‘fluid displaced.’ The 
uijward force Is called the buoyancy. 
Applying this principle to a wholly 
immersed body heavier than the 
fluid, and supported by a fine cord, 
the problem is reduced to that of a 
body acted on by three forces — the 
weight W of the body, the buoyancy 
W% and the pull I* of the cord. The 
two former being vertical, the third 
(and therefore the cord) must be 
vertical also. 

Further, P -b W’ = W. Hence 
p = W — WT P is the ‘apparent 
weight/ and wc see that it is less than 
the true weight by the amount of the 
buoyancy. This difference between 
apparent and real weights is the basis 
of many methods of determining 
specific gravity. An experiment on 
the same principle can be employed 
to determine the density of the fluid if 
that of the immersed body is known 
(see Hydrometee). The apparent 
weight of a body in air is usually 
taken as the real weight, but air, 
though light, has weight, and a body 
in air is acted on hy a ‘buoyancy’ 
canal to the weight of air displaced. 
In exact weighings this must be taken 
into account if the density of the 
body differs much from that of the 
counterpoise weights used. 

Applying Archimedes’ Principle to 
the case of a freely floating body, we 
find that it will displace an amount of 
fluid equal in weight to itself. 

The pressure of a fluid without 
weight would be the same at ail 
points. For many practical purposes 
we may treat air and gases as having 
no weight, and therefore having the 
same pressure throughout, but in tbe 
case of the atmosphere, the weight is 
of importance. The density, like the 
pressure, decreases as w’e go upwards. 
To calculate the pressure p at a height 
a; above the sea-levcl, we proceed as 
follows. Let w denote the weight of 
Air per unit volume, at height j:. V/e 
have dp ~ --icdx ~ —(u->Qp/pQ)dx^ by 
Boyle s Law, where Wo and 2h tbe 
values of tp and p at soa-levei. Hence 
dp/p s= —(wQ/pQ)dx» and, by integra.- 
tion, lostf-log^Po = or 

X - (Po/Wo) (iogePo logeV)* 


This formula gives the relation be- 
tween X and p on the suiipositioii that 
p is projDortional to tp, -which will be 
the case if the temperature is umiumi. 
If the temperature varies, a correction 
must he made. The formula is the 
basis of Jiypsimietrys the .science of 
determining heights bj" baroiiietric 
observations. If H denotes the dej>th 
of a fluid of unitoiiu density which 
would give a pres.sure Pq, then WqJI = 
2 ^ 0 , and H is called ‘the height of the 
homogeneous atmosphere.’ Its value 
depends only on the teinueratiiK*. 
For the temperature 0" O., II (lii feet) 
is about 20,200, so that if x be ex- 
pressed in feel, we have x = 2G,2O0 

(log^’Po — logrp), (nyee Heights, 
IMEASimEWEJiT OF.) 

Stability of Equilibrium e! Floating 
Bodies. A body is said to be in stable 
or unstable equilibrium according as it 
tends to return to or recede from the 
position of equilibrium when -^lighti.v 
disiflaccd from ii. If the bod\ in 
equilibrium also in its slights dis- 
placed position, the equiliiinuin is 
neutmL Now, in the case of a eoiii- 
pletely immersed floating body, such 
as a Rubmeiged snbmaiine, we have 
only two forces acting, iht‘ weight of 
the vessel acting vertically downward 
at G, its centre of gravity, and the 
‘buoyancy’ acting vertically upu'ard 
at B, the centre ot buoyancy. 

For equilibritmi the buoyancy must 
equal the weight, and BG must be 
vertical. For angular displace liKuils 
about a horizontal axis the equi ii hrm ni 
will be stable or unstable, ace<*)rdiig 
as B is above or below G, For di.**- 
placements not involving such anguiar 
motion the equilibrium is neutral. In 
the case of a vessel floating partly 
i3nmersed, the conditions for stability- 
are diflereut. 

For vertical displacement s the 
equilibrium is stable, Init for hori- 
zontal displacements and for rfdai htii 
about a vertical axis it is neutral h’or 
rotational displacement about a ho»i- 
zontal axis the eqxiihbriiim is stable, 
unstable, or neutral, according as the 
centre of gravity of the t(’Ss£*! is 
below, above, or at a point called, the 
mefacentre (q.v.). The laws ol hydro- 
statics apply to gases a.s well as to 
liquids (see Gases, pROi'^EETiES of). 

Though hydrostatics in the first 
place applies to flukis at rest. Us 
principles can bo applied als(» to 
fluids in motion, providcul that tho 
whole of the fluid moves like a rigid 
body, and provided we assioae 
fictitious forces acting on its particles, 
equal and opposite to those that 
would be required to impont to them 
their actual acccierations. Thus if a 
fluid rotates like a rigid body at>o'ut a 
vertical axis, the ‘centrifugal force’ 
on each particle ninst be taken into 
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account. At the free surface, for 
example, the resultant of centiufugal 
force and of the earth’s attiaction 
(weight) must be normal to the 
surface. From this can be deduced 
that the free surface in this case is a 
paraboloid of reYoIution whose ajds 
IS the axis of rotation. 

The effects of capillarity (q.Y.) aro 
In apparent contradiction %vith the 
laws of hydrostatics; the free surface, 
for example, is not a horizontal plane. 
But Laplace showed that these effects 
may be explained by the existence of 
forces ol attraction between contig- 
uous particles of the liquid, so that, 
taldng such attractions into account, 
the tree surface is ahvays at light 
angles to the resultant force on the 
pai tide. 

Illustrations of the principles of 
hydrostatics will be found in the 
articles on IIydbaulics anj> Hy- 
PKAULic Machinery; Archiaiepes; 
Barometer; Caiullakity; Diying- 
BI3LL; IIyphometer; Specific 
Gravity. — Bibliography: A. G, 
G-reeiihill, Hi/drostaHcs; J. Greaves, 
Elemerdary Bvdrostaties; R. H. 
Pinkerton, B ijdi*ostatics and Fmu- 
nmtlcs* 

HYDROTHOR'AX, a dropsical 
condition of the pleura, in which the 
pleural cavity contains a serous fluid 
exuded from the blood-vessels, not 
due to inflammation. It may be the 
result of organic disease in the heart 
or kidneys, or of pressure on vessels 
obstructing the return of blood. 

HYBROTROPISM. See CliEBio- 

TEOPISM. 

HYDROZO'A, a class of animals 
fonning a sub-division of the phylum 
Ocnlenterata, and including the hy- 
droid zoophytes, many of the smaller 
jelly-fishes (meduser) a few corals, and 
certain extinct forms. They aro 
nearly all marine, but perhaps the 
most familiar example is the little 
freshwater polype (Hydra), which has 
a tubular body not more than an inch 
long when fully extended, dosed at 
one end (foot), and with an aperture 
(mouth) at the other. A number of 
slender radiating tentacles are present 
near the mouth, and these catch the 
food, which largely consists of minute 
ci'iistacca. 

The body-wall is made up of two 
cdliilar layers, an external eefodma, 
and an internal endodprm bounding 
the digestive cavity. Between the two 
is a structureless membrane (meso- 
glcea)* The ectoderm, especially that 
of the tentacles, is provided with 
numerous stinging-cells (nematoeyMf 
from which poisoned threads can be 
shot out to paralyse the active prey. 
Reproduction Is by budding {gem- 
mation) during spring and summer. 


but sex-cells are produced in swullings 
of the ectoderm in autumn. The 
fertilized egg-cells develop into niinuie 
embiyos which, enclosed in horny 
coats, remain domiant in rlie mud 
until the follov/ing spring. 

Hydroid zoophytes aie branching 
colonies of hvdra-liko indivitliials 
united by a common body (rano-ync). 
and coTcred by a horny skehdon, 
fcsomc of these such as Obelia, give iioo 
to sexual buds, uhich become de- 
tached and swim aivay as little jeily- 
ffsbes {medusa ). The teitilizod eggs Oi. 
these deyelop into new fixed coionicB. 
A lifc-history it thib km^h vlieie 
asexual and sexual stages alternate. Is 
a good example of alternation of 
generations. 

The medusa may be compared to 
an umbiella with a short handle 
{manubrium), at the end of uhich the 
mouth is situated. 0\ang to develop- 
ment of the mesogiaa the umbrella ij 
somewhat thickened, and its mai’gni 
is fiingcd with tentacles and piouded 
with ej'c-spots or special sense-organs 
concerned with the mamtenanec of 
eqmlibrimn. The mouth opens into a 
digestive cavity that traverses the 
manubrium and then expands mto a 
sort of stomach, trom which narrow 
canals radiate to the edge of the 
umbrella, where they join a circular 
ring canal. Swimming is effected by 
opening and shutting of the umbrella. 

The following nine orders of Hydro - 
zoa are distinguished: (1) Eleuthero- 
blastea, including only the aberrant 
and almost cosmopolitan Hydra, of 
which three species are common in 
this country, the brown hydras (IT. 
vulgaris and H. oli9actis)i and the 
green hydra (Jf. viridis). The col- 
our of the last is due to the presence 
of minute j;Vlga3 in the endoderm, 
and this is a good example of 
symbiosis, where two organisms are 
intimately associated to the benefit of 
both. (2) Milleporina. Massive coials, 
millepores, which produce numerouB 
simple modusse. (3) G 3 nnnoblastea- 
-Inthomedusse. The individual mem- 
bers of the colonial fixed stage are not 
sheltered in horny cups, and the sex- 
cells of the medusEc are developed, in 
the manubrium. Sense-organs, eye- 
spots. The medusa stage may be 
reduced and not free-swimming* 
Examples: Podocorjmo and Hydrac- 
tinia (the fixed stage lives on shells 
inhabited by hermit-crabs, a case of 
commensalism); Tubularta, Gorynoy 
Clava, Oorymorpha, Relagoliydra (the 
asexual stage is free-swimming, and 
consists of a single tndiviilual). (4) 
Galyptoblastea-Leptoniedus8B. Mem- 
bers of the colonial stage protected in 
eups, and the sex-cells of the mediisES 
developed on the floors of the radial 
canals. Eye-spots or balancing sense- 
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oi*gans. TMs stage rH'lcn reduced as in 
(3). Examples; Sortularia , Hydrall- 
mauia, Pliimula«.ria, Campannlaria, 
Obelia. (5) Graptolitoidea. Extinct 
forms, somewhat resembling: by droid 
zoophytes, and charaeteiistic of the 
older Paheossoic rocks. (G) Stylas- 
terina. Branching: corals without a 
free-swlimning medusa stage. (7) 
Trachomediisa? and (S) N a roomed iisre 
inchide forms in the asexual 

stage is reduced and the medusa? 
somewhat larger than those of pre- 
ceding groups; (7) includes the inter- 
esting freshwater medusa? Limno- 
codimn (in Victoria rerjia tanks) and 
Lmmocnida (lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoiia N5''an23a). (9) Siphonophora, 
Pree-swumming colonies (see special 
article). ■ 

HYSIRES (e-clr), a town of Southern ] 
Fiance, departmout of Var, 10 miles 
east of Toulon, beautifully situated on 
a deeliTity facing the Mediterranean. 
It is much frequented by patients suf- 
fering from chest or nervous disorders. 
Pop. 12?995.3. 

HYGIEIA (hi-ji-e'ya), the Greek 
goddess of health, daughtei' of 
Asclepius, or /Eseulapius, hence her 
temple was placed near that of acula- 
pius, and her otatues were even erected 
in it. She is represented as a youthful 
maiden with a bowl in her hand, from 
T/hloh she is feeding a snake, the 
symbol of healing. In 293 B.c. her 
cult was introduced into Rome, where 
she was Imown as Vclettido, or 
Balus, 

HYGIENE. See BiETDiTics; Food 
AND Food Values; Public Health. 

HYGROM'ETER, an instrument for 
measuring the amoimb of aqueous 
vapour in the air. Certain materials, 
such as catgut and hair, alter in length 
as the result of absorbing moisture 
from the air, and hygroscopes are 
made in which this property is em- 
ployed. The toy Stvuss chalet from 
which the figure of a man emeiges in 
wet weather, and of a woman m fine 
weather, depends on the uritwdsting 
of a piece of catgut when it absorbs 
moisture, and is a rough and often 
tardy indicator of the humidity of the 
air. 

In Saiissure’'s instrument the 
changes in length of a hair cause a 
pointer to move over a scale and to 
indicate empirically the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere In one form 
of hygrometer the aqueous vapour is 
absorbed from the air by passing a 
measured volume of air through tubes 
which contain a drjdng agent such as 
calcium chloride, phosphorus pent- 
oxide, or pumice stone steeped in 
vitriol. The increase in weight of the 
tubes is found, and the number of 
grammes of water vapour present per 
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unit of volume measures the absolute 
hmn dity of the air. 

The fraction of saturation Is Xouncl 
by dividing the result by the weight 
of vapour which a unit of volume 
c&iCld contain at tlip same tempera- 
ture. In another class of msiinment 
the air is cooled aitificialii" until the 
contained vapour condenses on tbo 
instriimcni. The temperature at 
which this takes place is noted as 
the dew-point. Bv moans of tables 
the mexiimiin vap uir preas^ixres at the 
dew-poinc end at tiio tenrpm-ature of 
the air are found, and their latio gives 
the relative Ininudlty or ti’action of 



DaaieU'a Hygrometer 

By periniaaiott of Messrs. Xegretti & Zajnbta. 

A, Btab two-thirds fiiied wltli .lulphiirfc ether rit he- 
glrming of experiment, when bulb B h empty. 
T', Theimometcr registenng' tempemtu’e of air. 
T, Thermometer whose bnJb is mimeirstd, m the ether 
of bulb A. 

saturation. Hygrometers of the above 
type have been devised by Raniellj 
Eegnault, and Dines. 

In the Regnault hygrometer the 
cooling is caused by the evaporation 
of sulphuric ether. A thermometer Is 
placed within a closed thin silvered 
metal bulb which contains sufficient 
ether to cover the bulb of the ther- 
mometer. Air is then blown in by a 
tube, and bubbles up through the 
ether, thus causing evaporation and 
cooling. The mixture of air and ether 
vapour escapes by another tube. The 
air surrounding the bulb is gradually* 
cooled, and, by obeerving the ther- 
mometer and the lower end of the. 
bulb through a telescope, the tem- 
perature is noted at which dew beginsj 
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to appear. The air-ciiiTent is stopped 
and the apparatus allowed to warm 
Tip. Wheii the clew begins to dis- 
appear* the temperature is again 
noted, and the mean of the two 
temperatures is taken as the dew- 
point. 

DanielFs h^^grometer is used in a 
similar way. The bulb a is partly 
filled with ether, the bulb b and the 
tube connecting it with a containing 
at first only ether vapour. A muslin 
cloth moistened with ether is wTapped 
round b, and causes ether vapour to 
condense in B. The resulting evapora- 



Standard Hygrometer 

By permiasioBL of Messrs. Negretti & Zambia. 


"tion from a Into the tube cools a, on 
which dew condenses. The dew-point 
is then determined as -with Eegnanli’s 
instrument. 

In the third type, known as the 
wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer, there 
are two equal similar thermometers; 
the bulb of one of these is covered 
With thin muslin, which dips into a 
small dish of water and keeps the 
bulb wet. The cooling caused by 
evaporation causes the wet bulb to 
fall in temperature, and the lowering 
of temperature will depend on the 
dryness of the air. The dew-point lies 
in general below the temperature of 
the wet bulb, and is calculated from 
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the observed didorence o£ tempera- 
tures. 

In the simples b method of calcula- 
tion the difl'erence of temperature 
between the two bulbs is mult lulled 
bv a factor taken from a table of 
Glaisher*s factors; on subtracting the 
result from the temperaiuie of the 
dry bulb, the devf-point is obtained. 
The fraction of saturation can then 
be found as before. 

Greater accuracy is obtained by 
using a form of this liistiumeni called 
the sling psychrometer, which can be 
whirled round by hand, t-hus ventilat- 
ing the wet bulb more thoroughly. 
The dew-point is then calculated by 
means of a formula such as Apjohn’s, 
or that of Ferrel, which is used by the 
United States Weather Bureau* 

HYGROPHYTES, terrestrial plants 
which require abundant water-supply 
and a moist atmosphere, such as the 
shade -plants of tropical forests. The 
opposite of Xerophytes (q.v.). 

HYKSOS, or HYCSOS, or Shepherd 
Kings, wandering tribes of Semitic 
descent, who conquered the whole of 
Egypt about 2100 b.c., and were 
driven out some five hundred years 
I afterwards. The only detailed account 
of them in any ancient writer is a 
passage of a lost work of Manetho, 
cited by Josephus (Kafa Aplonos, i, 
14). Manetho adds that ‘They are 
said to have been Phoenicians or 
Arabs. The Hyesos are therefore 
considered as nomadic Semites, 
either Arabs or Canaanites, but some 
historians suppose them to have been 
Turanians. Their epoch covers the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth dynas- 
ties. — Cf. J. H. Breasted, A Bistoru 
of the Ancient Egyptians, 

HY*®LOSAU'RUS, a fossil reptile 
discovered in the Wealden formation 
of Tilgate Forest. Its probable length 
was about 26 feet. It is one of the 
Dinosauria, and, like many of that 
group, presents a structure inter- 
mediate between that of esisting 
birds and reptiles. 

HYMANS, Paul, Belgian states- 
man. He was boin in Brussels in 1865 
and, having attained distinction as a 
lawyer, Tvas for a time professor in 
the University of Berlin, and wrote 
Several books. In 1900 he was elected 
to the Chamber of Representatives, 
and in 191 5 was sent as ambassador to 
London. In 1918 he became Foreign 
Minister, and represented Belgium at 
the Peace Conference of 1919. In 
1920 he was chosen President of the 
first assembly of the League of 
Nations. In 1924-25, 1927-29 and 
1929-32 he served Belgium again as 
Foreign Minister. 

HY^MEN, or HYMEN'-ffiUS, origin- 
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ally the Greek name of tlie marriage 
song; later the god of mamage in 
Grecian mythology. No marriage 
took place i\dthoiit his being invoked 
to sanction it. He is described as 
having around his brow the dowers 
of marjoram, in his left hand the 
fiame-coioured nuptial veil, in his 
right the nuptial torch, and on his feet 
golden sandals. He is a teller and 
more serious Eros, and is accom- 
panied by song and dance. He is 
represented as the son of Apollo and a 
muse, or less often as the son of Dio- 
nysus and Aphrodite. 

HYMEN (Gr. humen^ membrane), a 
thin membrane, also known as the 
maidenhead, partially covering the 
opening of the vagina. The belief that 
rupture of the hymen xmoves loss of 
virginity is fallacious. 

HYMENIUM, in botany, a term 
applied in the Higher Fungi to a con- 
tinuous layer of asci or liasidia, such 
as is characteristic, for example, of 
Discomycetes and the majority of 
Basidiomycetes. 

HYMENOMYCETES, a collective 
name for the higher groups of Basxdio- 
mycetous Fungi, from the Hydnaoeee 
upwards, but excluding the Gasfcro- 
mycetes. 

HYMENOPHYLLACEJE. ^ee 
Filrit Feens. 

HYMENOPTERA (Or. hymm, a 
membrane, and pteron, a wing) an 
extensive order of inseeis comprising 
bees, wasps, ants, ichneumon-flies, 
gall-flies, saw-flies, and allied insects. 
They are characterized by four 
membranous naked wings which have 
comparatively few veins. The second 
pair of wings is always smaller than 
the first. The mouth parts are pro- 
vided with biting Jaws and a suctorial 
organ. The head is freely movable, 
and besides the lateral compound eyes 
there are usually three ocelli on the 
top of the head. 

The Hymenoptera undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis. Females have 
the extremity of the abdomen fur- 
nished either with an ovipositor, form- 
ing a boring organ (terebra), or a 
sting (adieus). Hence the two sub- 
orders into which Hymenoptera are 
divided: Terebrantia, comprising the 
saw-flies, gall-flies, iohneurnon-flies, 
&c., and the Aculeate, which include 
the bees, wasps, ants, hornets, &c. 

HYMET'TUS, a mountain in Attica, 
now' called Trello Vouni, south-east 
of Athens, distinguished among the 
ancients for the excellence of its 
marble and its honey. The latter is 
still lu repute. 

^ HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS. 
An ptiole on hymns should deal with 
the liturgical poems of all nations and 


creeds. In our short space, ho^vever, 
we must confine oui'&elve.'» lo Cliri'^stiaa 
hymnody and to the part of it which 
is in use in this coiinn^y. Here 
we can onb' notice in pas-lag the non- 
metrical parts of our liturgie-, such do 
the Psalms and New Te>>tairif*iit 
canticles, and the t%vo noa-Bitihcal 
prose poems the Te Deu'm> and Gloria 
in Excelsis. In the narrower sense f#i‘ 
metrical religious our hymnody 

has its roots in the Latin Oiiurch, and 
may be said to date irom the foartli 
century and mainly from Ambro'^e, 
the great Bishop of aud 

Prudontms, the fiist reallj Chrisiun 
poet. 

Of hymns by the* former perhaps 
the best kno’wn is tipUtidor pairrnm 
glories (O Jesu, Lord uC heavenly 
grace), while to the iattei* belong ihe 
fine Christmas hyinxiteOorde nalm d3£ 
the Father’s love begotten), Amoiig'st 
the most famous of laler Latin hymns 
that are now in common use are 
Vexilla regis proelcunt (The roral 
banners forward go) Venantius 
Fortunatus (sixth century), the two 
beginning Pangs, lingua (rfing, my 
tongue, the glorious battle ) a nd (Now, 
mj tongue, ihe mystery icllmg), the 
first in honour of the cru-^s and per- 
haps by the last-named author, the 
other euoharifetic and by the great 
schoolman Thomas Aquinas (thir- 
teenth century). To him also wc owe 
another famous eucharistic hymn, 
Adoro te devote (Thee vfc adore, O 
hidden Saviour). 

To these we may add the wonder- 
ful Pies tree (Day of wrath! O day 
of mourning), which is generally 
ascribed to the follower and bio- 
CTapher of St. Francis, Thomas of 
Celano (thirteenth century), and IY?n' 
Creator Spiritus (Come, Holy Ghost, 
Creator, come), which in a rather loo^e 
translation has the unique honour of 
appearing in our prayer-books, and 
has been ascribed amongst other 
claimants to Charlomagoe Mmseli. 
Perhaps also with these should rank 
the Stabat Mater Polorosa (At the 
cross her station keeping), dating 
perhaps from the twelfth century. 

In jPLymns Ancient mid Modern 
about 20 to 26 per cent of the hymns 
are from the Latin, but it must not 
be supposed that all are ancient or 
mediaeval. For instance, the popular 
Adeste Jideles (O come, all ye faithiulj 
is probably of the seventeenth ot 
eighteenth century. Our hymn- 
books also owe something to German 
hymnody, as, for Instance, Nun 
danket alls Gott (Now thank we ail our 
God) and the harvest hymn Wir 
pflugenundwirstreuen (We plough the 
fields, and scatter), but this eleniont 
is small compared with ihe tiatin, 
while the contributions of other 
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nations are smaller still. It may be 
observed tliat it is in conneotion 
largely with festivals and special 
occasions that the Latin and other 
foreign hymns have taken deepest 
root. On JSaster Day the hymns 
most often heaid in ohnrch nro all 
wholly or partially of foreign oiigin. 

When wo turn to native hymnody, 
the first main fact to observe is that 
in the reformed Chtirelies metrical 
versions of the Psalms and other parts 
of the Scriptures for long held sway. 
Blit the versions of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, followed by that of Tate and 
Biady, have little attraction for the 
Xiresent generation, and only a few 
such renderings as the Old Iluiidredih 
me in common use. Even the older 
and in some ways more beantilnl 
\ crsione oi the '23rd Psalm have given 
way to The Kim of Love my liihephcrd 
is of Sir Henry Baker, which is rather 
a meditation than a paraphrase. 
The Scottish version indeed far 
longer retained its hold in its own 
home, and is not displaced yet. Para- 
hrases of other parts of the Bible 
ave still less currency. A remarkable 
exception is Wh&n shepherds watched 
their fioeJes by nighty due to Tale 
himself. 

Hymns are essentially for the 
people, and their permanent value 
must be judged by the hold they gain 
over the religions emotions rather 
than by the critical standards we 
usually apply to poetry. Judged on 
this principle, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth conturies produced little 
that has stood the test. The most re- 
loiarkable specimen of the sixteenth 
century is the Jerusalem^ my happy 
home of F.B.P. <Francis Baker, 
Priest?), which in various forms is 
common enough, though its real 
charm lies in the quaint verses which 
are rarely found in modern collec- 
tions. 

The name of George Wither (seven- 
teenth century), who published a 
hymn-book of his own, should not be 
omitted^ but little or nothing of his 
appeals to modern taste. In the same 
century HeniT Vaughan’s (the 
'‘Silurist’) My soul there is a country 
is sometimes used, but neither he nor 
the greatest of our religious poets, 
George Herbert, have somehow been 
able to touch that particular chord in 
tho heart which the hymn appeals to. 
So, too, Herrick’s t^weet spirit com-' 
fort me has sometimes been placed in 
modern collections, but has probably 
been rarely sung. 

The chief names of the seventeenth 
century are those of the great Non- 
conformist Richard Baxter, whose 
Lord, it de&mps not to out care and ¥e 
holy angsts bright are deservedly well 
known, but not of first-rate popularity. 


and Thomas Hen, one of the * Seven 
Bishops,’ whoso A wake ^ my soul and 
Gloi^y to thee, my God, this night used 
to be known respectively as the 
Morning and the Evening hvinn. 

It is with the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century that the Golden Age 
of English hymnody begins. The first 
name is perhaps the greatest — that of 
Isaac Watts. There are ])robablv in 
everj^ collection more hymns by him 
than by any other author, unless it be 
Charles Wesley, and manj^ of them 
have a very high place in the allec- 
tions of hymn -lovers. First, peihaps, 
stand two which appeal to very differ- 
ent emotions, When I survey the 
wondrous cross and O God, our help in 
ages past, thougli there are many 
others which are general favourites. 

Charles Wesley, who was some 
thirty years younger than is 

said to have composed 6,000 hymns, 
of which 500 are m use. It would be 
difficult to say which are either the 
best or the best known. Perhaps, on 
the whole, the palm should go to 
Jesus, Lover of my soul and Lof He 
comes with clouds descendmg, and, 
above all, Hark! the herald angels sing. 
Though the first line and some others 
of the last-mentioned hymn are 
attempts to improve on Wesley, the 
whole is substantially his. And 
though no doubt it is largely the 
associations of Christmas and Men- 
delssohn’s tune that give it its posi- 
tion, the fact remains that it is the 
most popular of English hymns. 

Toplady (born 1740), though he 
wrote other hymns of merit, will 
always be known by one — Pock of 
Ages — ^the last verse of which, like the 
first of Lo! He comes, reaches a level 
of simple sublimity wliich gives it a 
high place in English poetry. William 
^ Cowper is perhaps the only greaiD 
English poet who is also a great 
hymn-writer. In the latter capacity 
he is closely associated with his friend 
John Newton, in conjunction with 
whom he published the Ohicy Hymns, 
While Newton is best remembered by 
Hole sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
Cowper gave us such famous hymns 
as God moves in a mysieriom way and 
Hark,mysouU it is the Lord, and, above 
all, There is a fountain filled with 
blood, a poem which, though its 
images often repel, has had a vast 
influence on some forms of religious 
feeling. 

When we com© to the nineteenth 
century, probably most people w-ould 
give the first place to John Heble. 
His Christian Tear docs not contain a 
single hymn in the protjer sense of the 
word, but much matoial from wffiich 
hymns may be drawn. The most 
obvious examples are Ms New every 
morning and Sun of my soul, taken 
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from ills morrdiig and evening medita- 
tions. 

Bishop Heber’s From Greoiland^s 
icy momitains is supreme as a mission- 
ary iiymn. d'wo hrmns written during 
the first liaif of this centurs^ are of 
extraordinary popularity, and a,t the 
same time raise inteiesting questions 
as to what are the qualities which 
make a great hymn. These two are 
Orti'dinal Kewunan’s Lead, kindly Light 
and H. F. Lyte’s Abide with me. Both 
are generally treated as evening 
hymns, but really describe thoughts 
and feelings alien to tho minds of 
those who use thein. Lsde’s is a medi- 
tation on the close of life, Newman’s 
on religious doubts and difficulties. 
Yet after all w^c may be glad that they 
are what they are in popular estima- 
tion. 

Amongst the chief writers of this 
period or a little later we may perhaps 
place Horatius Bonar, the author of 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord and A fexo 
more years shall roll. Sarah Adams’s 
Nearer to Thee is perhaps not so 
popular as it was. and it is remark- 
able that it drew down the scorn of a 
gi*eat poet and critic, Matthew Arnold, 
who took the lines Out of my stony 
griefs, Bethel I'll raise as an example 
of the wrorst doggerel. It may be here 
noted that this is the first time we 
have had to mention the name of a 
woman writer, and probably there 
are few of the front rank. Mrs. 
Alexander, the authoress of Theroseate 
hues and There is a green hill far away, 
may perhaps be regarded as holding 
the first place among English woman 
hyxnnodists. 

Whether the last fifty or sixty 
years have produced many great 
hymns, it is too early to judge. To 
the writer it seems that few which he 
did not know in childhood have really 
established themselves, and if he 
would make an exception, it would be 
in favour of Baring-Goiild’s On the 
resurrection morning! One thing it is 
necessary to say in conclusion. The 
number of hymns now in circulation 
is immense, and the list of hymn- 
writers and translators in the Index to 
Julian’s Dictionary of Ilymnology 
reaches to something like 4,000 names. 
Such a selection as h£i,s been here made 
must needs be largely a reflection of 
personal tastes, coloured by early 
associations, and is not therefore 
likely to be unirersally satisfactory, 
—Bibliography: J. E. Prescott, 
Ohrisiian Hymns and Hpmn-ioriters; 
W. T. Stead, Hymns that have Helped; 
Duncan Oampbell, Hymns and Hymn- 
makers; D. F. Benson, Studies of 
Familiar Hymns; S. A. W. Duffleid, 
English Hymns: their Authors and 
History; 3. Julian, Dictionary of 
Hynmologyo 


HYNDMAN, Henry Mayers, British 
economist and socialist leader, i(un in 
London 7th March, 1S42, died 22iid 
Nov., 1921. Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he started as a 
journalist, and acted as coiie'-poii- 
dent for The Pall Mall Oazetic during 
the Austro -Italian War in 180G, where 
he became the friend of Mazzmi, 
Garibaldi, and other Italian patriots. 

Between 1b69 and 1871 he travelled 
in America, Austiaiasia, and Poly- 
nesia, became an adherent of the 
socialistic theories of Marx, and 
founded the Sordal Democratic Fericr- 
ation in ibbl. An active agitator for 
social reforms, lie was tried at the Old 
Bailey in 1887 in eonnecdon with r^u is 
in London, but was acquitted. 

He unsuccessfuBycontestedBurnley 



in 1895, 1906, and 1910. Kyndman 
was a vigorous agitator against the 
Boer War (1899-1902), but supported 
the British Government in their atti- 
tude during the European War. His 
works include: Indian Policy and 
English Justice (1874); England for 
All (1881); HisforicaZ Basis of Social- 
ism (1883); Economies of Socialism 
(1896); The Future of Democracy 
(1915); The Aivakening of Asia (1919); 
Ciemenceau: the Man and his Time 
(1919); and The Evolution of Eevolu- 
tion (1920). r 

HYOID BONE„ in anatomy, a bone 
shaped somewhat like the letter u» 
but with a wide bend and shorter 
limbs In proportion to the body, and 
having a pair of upward projections or 
lesser cmnua (horns), the horfeonta! 
limbs of the u being called the greater 
cornua. It is suspended horizontally 
in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck between the root of the tongue 
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and the larynx (Adam’s apple). :See 
Labtnx. 

HYOSCYAMIME (Cj^HsaNOg), an 
allsalold iBemeric with atropine, and 
occurring wild it in several plants, e.g. 
Deadly Nigiitshade {Atroj^a Bella- 
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donna). Thorn Apple {Datum Btramo- 
nium), and in henbane (Hyoscyainus). 
It is extracted from the m^ther- 
liiiuor in the preparation of atronine, 
as it is more soluble in water and in 
alcohol than atropine. It crystallizes 
in niinnto silky needles of melting’- 
point 108 '5® 0., and is leevorotatory, 
whereas atropine is inactive. Hyos- 
oyamine is a strong poison. It is used 
medicinally in the form of its salts, 
and is given internally and subcuta- 
neously. It dilates the pupil of the 
eye, and is used by oculists for the 
same purpose as atropine. 

HY PA'TI A, a Greek woman , a philo- 
sopher of the eclectic school, the 
daughter of Theon, a celebrated astro- 
nomer and mathenialician of Alexan- 
dria towards the close of the fourth 
century after Christ, at which period 
she was bom. 

Her father taught her not only all 
the usual branches of learning, but 
also geometry, astronomy, and finally 
philosophy. She acquired a great 
reputation in the last-named stndy, 
and as a lecturer in the school of 
Plotinus gathered a numerous audi- 
tory of students from all parts of the 
East. She was as virtuous and beauti- 
ful as she was learned. But the 
jealousy and intolerance of Cyril, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, were aroused 
at the Influence exercised by Hypatia; 
the lower and more ignorant clergy 
In particular were stirred against her. 


HYPERBOREANS 

and at length a number of them, having 
excited a popular tumult, seized her 
as she was returning from the schools, 
dragged her through the streets of 
Alexandria, stripped her naked, and. 
finally murdered her with circum- 
stances of the greatest barbarity (415). 
She is the heroine of Charles Kingsley’s 
romance Hupaiia, or Nav Foes wUh 
an Old Face, 

HYPER'BOLA, one of the conic 
sections (q.v.). In the figure, S is the 
focus, Xa’ is the directrix, SX Is per- 
pendicular to ’Xx, and PM is the per- 
pendicular to the directrix from P on 
the curve, so that SP ~ c-PM. The 
constant e is called the ecceniHcit]! , 
The curve is syimnetrical about SX, 
and. also about a line B'CB perpen- 
dicular to SX. It has therefore 
another focus and directrix, S' and 
X'jj', so chat S'P = C’PM'. SX meets 
the curve in the reiiices A, A'. A A' 
is called the transverse axis, B'B the 
conjugate axis. The curve has two 
branches extending to infinity. The 
tangents from the centre O, which 
touch the curve at infinity, are the 
asymptotes CT, CT'; the curve 
approaches these lines indefinitely as 
it recedes from 0. If AT, the tangent 
at A, meets an asymptote in T, then 
CT =OS, so that, if CA and AT =b, 
we have CS^ — -1-5^. Since CS =»ae, 

6 is given by -fb^. In an 

eqidlateraZ, or rectangular, hyperbola 
a and the asymptotes are at 
right angles. {See Cone ; Conic Sec- 
tions; Geometry.) 

HYPER'BOLE (-bo-Ie), a rhetorical 
figure, in which an idea is expressed 
with a fanciful exaggeration of phrase 
which is not to be taken too Uterallj% 
but only as representing a certain 
warmth of admiration or emphasis. 
*His fame reaches to the stars ^ is an 
example of hyperbole. 



HYPEHBO'REANS, the name given 
in early Greek legend to a people who 
lived ‘beyond {hyper) Boreas’ or the 
north wind, and were not exposed to 
its blasts, but enjoyed a delightful 
climate and perpetual health. Their 
natural life lasted 1 ,000 years, and was 
spent in the worship of Apollo. 
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HYPERICA'CEi®^ or HYPERI- 
Cl'MMs. a mat. ord. of plants, of which 
the genus Hypericum or St. John’s 
wort is the type. They are herbs, 
shrubs, or (rarely) trees, with simple, 
opposite (rarely wliorled) leaves. They 
h&Ye terminal or axillary, solitary, 
cyriiose or paiiicuiate tiow^ers, usually 
yellow or white. These plants abound 
in resinous juice, and many of them 
possess medicinal properties. 

HYPERFDES, an Athenian orator, 
the pupil of Plato and Isocrates, bora 
about 390 B.c. Along with Pemos- 
thenes and Lycurgus he was one of 
the leaders of the patriotic and anti- 
Macedonian party. As an orator he 
was specially distinguished for his 
grace and subtlety of expression, as 
well as for his tact in handling the 
Question under consideration. He wus 
murdered at JUgina by the emissaries 
of Antipater in 322 B.c. Of his ora- 
tions one has reached us nearly entire ; 
the others only in fragments. 

HYPERION (hi-per-i'on or hi-pe'ri“ 
on), in the most ancient mythology of 
Greece, the god of the sun, afterwards 
idencifled with Apollo; also one of the 
Titans (q.v.). 

' HY'PERSTHENE, a black pyroxene 
(see Aitgite) crystallizing in the ortho- 
rhombic system. Its colour is brownish - 
black; through the development of 
minute mineral plates within it, it 
sometimes has an almost metallie 
sheen. It was first found on the coast 
of Habmdor, and was called Labrador 
hornblende. It is a constituent of many 
andesite lavas. 

HYFER’TROPHY, literally over- 
nourishment, is an excessive develop- 
ment of any part of the body or any 
of its organs by actual increase of the 
particular parts composing it, as in- 
crease of muscular fibre in the heart. 
It arises from continued oversupply of 
blood to the part, due it may be to 
chronic irritation of the part, as, for 
example, thickening of the skin in the 
neighbourhood of a chronic ulcer; or it 
may be due to excessive use of the part. 

For example, one of the common 
forms of heart disease is the result of 
damage inflicted by disease on the 
valves, interfering with their efficiency. 
To compensate for their imperlect 
action the heart has to perform more 
work, and consequently its muscle be- 
comes increased in bulk. Thus hyper- 
trophy of the heart is a vital com- 
pensation for inefiiciont valves. 

HYPHA, the name applied to any 
one branch of the filamentoiis thalius 
or mycelium of a fungus. 

HYPHOMYCE’TES, the largest sec- 
tion of the Fungi Imperfeoti, distin- 
guished by their oonidium-bearing 
hyphro (conidiophores), being pro- 


duced singly or in small butts (iiof in 
layers, nor enclosed in special recep- 
tacles). Examples: Bofcrytls, Fut-a- 
rium, Heimintiiosporium, 

HYPNOTICS, a term appHed I® 
drugs or other agenis that induce 
sleep. Thus a hot bath or a heaTy 
meal, by deflecting the blood str.‘am 
to the skin or the organ? of aigestioa 
respectively, may reduce the blood- 
supply of the brain and so ex^-rt a 
hypnotic influence. To a sedeiitary 
town-dweller exerdsc in the frcsii air 
of the country often has a veiy pro- 
nounced soporific eflect. But nioat 
hypnotics are narcotic dimgs tljct 
lower the exeitobiiity of tlie nerYC- 
cells In the brain, and so help to 
induce sleep. 

This result mar he attained by 
numbing pain or discomfort that pre- 
vents the normal proce.'sS of faliiijg 
asleep, or it may be biougbt abtjut by 
actual narcosis. For exanlple, alcohul, 
if taken In sufficient quantity, may 
produce drowsiness or deep sleep ; and. 
many other poisons that hare no speci- 
fic pain-relieving proper tie.s can Induce 
somnolence and* unconhciousness. 

The use of drugs to induce sh'cp is a 
practice that should be rt’horted to 
only under exceptional cireumslances 
and on the advice of a medical man. 
After surgical operations or in patients 
suffering from ineui^abls cancer it Is 
often essential to relieve the pain by 
opixun to permit sleep. But where in- 
somnia is the result of worry, anxiety* 
or the memory of painful experiences 
it is inexcusable to resort to hypnotica 
to alleviate the distress, unless there 
are very special circumstances to 
; justify such a course. 

In such cases the use of drugs often 
only aggravates the troubio, and 
' suggests to the patient afc a time when 
his self-control is weakened a dau* 
gerous way of forgetting his trouble-.. 
Most cases of the drug-habit axid 
habitual inebriety are the restilt of the 
abuse of hypnotics as agents for dul- 
ling anxiety, 

HYP'NOTISM in its fully developed 
form is a condition of eieep tndiu’iMi iu 
the subject by another person who by 
means of verbal suggestion, oendar 
stimulation, or mechanical gestiirerf 
conveys to the former the conviction 
that he will really fall asleep. The 
fundamental difference between hyp- 
notic and ordinary sleep lies in tib" 
fact that in the former the subfec^t jk 
apt to recei-^^e and act upon sugges- 
tions made by the hypiiotizor. TTui^, 
for example, the subject readily 
accepts the assurance of tiie iiypaotlzer 
on matters that do not come into 
violent conMiet with Ms feelings and 
emotions; he will believe that a piece 
of wood is an apple if he is ctmfidently 
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assured Uifx,fc sucli is the case, or he 
may lose neuralg:ic pains if lie is 
persuaded that they are not real. 

Moreover, he will carry out com- 
plicated actions at the siigyesiion of 
ih© hypnotize!', not only when he is 
actually in the hypnotic state, hut at 
some future time (post-hj’^pnotic 
suggestion). For e:saniple, to a sub- 
ject under deep hypnosis the hypno- 
tizer may say that at four o’clock on 
the following day he will drink a glass 
of water. When the subject awakes 
h© may be <iuite unconscious of the 
instructions given him; yet at the 
appointed time he will put the sugges- 
tion into effect, fully believing it to 
he a perfectly spontaneous and volun- 
tary act. 

One of the most startling aspects of 
hypnotism is the means it gives the 
hypnotizer of tapping the stream of 
unconscious experience. For example, 
the subject at some earlier period of 
his life may have had an experience 
that excited such intense feelings of 
aversion as to compel him to make 
terms with himself, in other words, to 
secure peace of mind by repressing 
all memory of the disturbing episode. 
Under hypnosis such painful memories 
hidden aw^ay in what modern psycho- 
logists call *the unconscious’ can be 
unveiled and brought to light. But 
hypnotism opens the way for the 
recall of every kind of unconscious 
memoryj pleasant or unpleasant. For 
example, the writer once hypnotized 
a man (who believed that he was 
totally ignorant of foreign languages) 
and suggested to him that he was 
seven years of age. The subject at 
once lapsed into a childish way of 
speaking, and gave a detailed account 
of every incident on a voyage from 
England to a school in Germany, and 
then began talking a babyish variety 
of German. 

Hypnotism has been used thera- 
peutically as a means of inducing 
sleep and aaeesthesia, for creating in 
the minds of people over-addicted to 
drugs and alcohol an aversion from 
their particular poison, for recover- 
ing memory, and for overcoming pains 
such as neuralgias. But it is only in 
exceptional cases that its use is justi- 
fiable, and even then it must be 
employed with the utmost care and 
discretion, for the unveiling of for- 
gotten experiences which are distress- 
ing and charged with emotional tone 
may upset a patient and do more 
harm than good; and hypnotism is a 
very potent instrument for exaggerat- 
ing or even creating the types of 
emotional disturbance it is sometimes 
used to cure. Even in cases of dipso- 
mania, where mojit dramatic results 
are sometimes obtained, the effects 
ar© usually transitory. 


It is only a relatively small propor- 
tion of subjects that can be put into a 
state of deep liyi)iiosis with complete 
loss of memory and subservience to 
the hypnotizer. 

The term hypnotism was introduced 
by Braid of Manchester (175)0-1860), 
but the phenomena had loog been 
known under a variets^ of names, such 
as mesmerism and animal magnetism. 
The development of the verbal method 
of suggestion and of hypnotism was 
mainly due to the Nancy school of 
physicians {see Bernheim's Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics^ 1892). I^erhaps 
the best popular account of the sub- 
ject is Moil’s Hypnotism (1890); for 
the more recent attitude see W. H. R. 
Rivers, Instinct and tJie CJnconsciom 
(Cambridge, 1920). 

HYPNUM, one of the largest genera 
of mosses, including above ninety 
species, natives of Britain. Many 
of the species are very large and 
ornanientaL 

HYPOCHLO'RITES, unstable com- 
pounds, the salts of hypochlorous 
acid, HOiO, chiefly important as 
powerful oxidizing and bleaching 
agents; not, however, when pure, 
but when containing chlorides. The 
chief hypochlorites, or at least the 
complex substances which contain 
hypochlorites, are bleaching-powder, 
and the bleaching liquors mad© with 
potash and soda. 

HYPOCHON'DRIA, a disordered 
state of mind, the sufferer from which 
lives under the generally groundless 
apprehensions of different diseases. 
Uninterruptedly occupied with the 
state of his body, he takes notice of 
every feeling, and wishes to have every 
trifling pain explained, considering 
every one as a symptom of a serious 
disease. For everything he wants 
physic. 

HypCKihondria is in itself no.t a 
dangerous state, although it makes 
the life of the sufferer a torment to 
himself and his friends. It is occa- 
sioned, as a rule, by worry and anxiety 
due to social or personal circumstances. 
The mental conflict created, for 
example, by financial embarrassment 
may affect the intellectual control of 
the emotions and render the victim an 
easy prey to those aches and discom- 
forts which everyone experiences and 
the normal person disregards. 

The condition of hypochondria is 
favoured by too sedentary a life, by 
sexual indulgence or excess in alco- 
holic liquors; and also by want of 
exercise of the physical and mental 
powers producing ennui. It can be 
cured by facing the underiiing worries 
and anxieties and learning to regard 
them rationally, and also by the 
avoidance of the habits likely to 
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occasion it, by the adoption of a 
steady and regular life, with moderate 
exercise for the mind and body, and 
the help of cheerful society. 

HYPODEH'MIC INJECTIONS are 
tlio injections of various substances, 
in liquid or semi -liquid form, beneath 
the skin by means of a syringe fitted 
with a hollow needle. The s^Tingc and 
needle should be sterilized before the 
substance to be injected is drawn in- 
fside the sjrrmge, and the sMn around 
the part selected should be painted 
with some antiseptic. For this pur- 
pose iodine is most frequenily used. 

After these preparations the needle 
should be rapidly introduced through 
the skin in a. slanting manner so that 
it goes no deeper than through the 
skin itself, and the piston of the 
syringe tiien pushed slowly down to 
ensure that the liquid can pass 
through the narrow bore of the needle 
and enter the subcutaneous tissues. 
This method of administering drugs 
is now widely used when rapidity of 
action is required, to enable absorp- 
tion of certain drugs to take place, 
for accuracy of dosage, and for any 
reason when it is not desirable to give 
drugs by the mouth. 

HYPOG^YNOUS FLOWERS, those 
with the stamens and other outer 
parts inserted below the gyucecium, 
as buttercup, wallflower, campion, 
primrose, and tulip. 

HYPOPHOSTHITES, the salts of 
hypophospixorous acid. The hypo- 
phosphites are all soluble in water, 
and readily change to phosphites and 
phosphates in presence of air. The 
sodium salt NaH 2PO a and the calcium 
salt Ca(H sPOs)^ aie used medicinally. 
Those must be completely soluble m 
water and free from phosphites, which 
are poisonous. 

HYPOPHOS'PHOROUS ACID, 
HaPOa, an acid obtained by decom- 
posing' barium hypophosphite with 
sulphuric acid; by careful evapora- 
tion the acid may be obtained as a 
white crystalline mass. The salts of 
this acid were discovered by Dxilong 
m 1816 , and are formed when phos- 
phides of the allmli metals or the 
alkaline earth metals ai*e decomposed 
by water, or when phosphorus is 
boiled with alkali. 

The barium salt Ba(HaP02)2 is the 
Starting-point for the preparation of 
the acid or for the other salts. It is 
formed by boiling phosphorus with 
water and barium hydroxide. Sodium 
hypophosphite, NaHaPOg* aixd cal- 
cium hypophosphite, CaCHsPOa)^, 
are used medicinally. The acid is a 
strong reducing agent, and precipitates 
gold and silver from solutions of their 
salts, being itself transformed into 
phosphoric acid. 
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HYPOSUL'PHITES, or HYDRO* 
SULPHITES, the sails of hyposiil- 
phurous acid, sometimes termed 
hydrosulphurous acid, ^ H 2^203, 
Sodium h3^posulpliite, Ka2Sa04, and 
calcium hyposulphite are /he eoin- 
monest of these hyposulphites. 'Dbe 
sodium salt is iisuaily pre]xr-«red by re- 
ducing sodium bisuipiiite solution by 
metailic zinc, and removing Ine zinc by 
means of soda solution. Numerous 
patents have been taken out for the 
inanufactmv ofthelij'posiilphites, and 
fora considerable time at tempts have 
been made to pi’cpare hjijosuipliitc in 
a solid stable form. These atlemiAts 
have not been suecessfui, but stable 
compounds can now be obtained by 
uniting the salt uitli i’orinaldehyde. 
Formaldebs^de is united with sodium 
hjqxosulphite, potassium by ppsxiipbitos 
calcium hyposulphite, &c,, giving the 
corresponding double conxpound, and 
this is allowed to crystallize. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the double com- 
pound, these have been given special 
trade names by the makers, ^ o.g, 

‘ IHydraldite,’ ‘ Eradite/ ‘ jiongaiite/ 
^ Hydrosuiphite KF,’ &c. These 
stable compounds are used b^^' dyers, 
and in most cases they act as v eii as 
the salts themselves. 

The hyposulphites are strong re- 
ducing and bleaching agents, and are 
easily oxidized by the air. They are 
used for bleaching textiles such as 
( feathers, horsehair, leather; as reduo - 
: ing ^'ents in indigo vats, as they 
reduce indigo blue to indigo white; 
in printing fabrics as a discharge for 
colours; and for bleaching oils and 
soaps. Hyposulphite of soda is used 
for ** fixing** photographic negatives 
and prints. 

HYPOTH*ESIS {Gr* Twpo, under, 
and thesis^ putting; groundwork, 
foundation), etymologically a sup- 
position, is popularly used to denote 
somethingnotproved, butassumed for 
the sake of argument. In scientifle 
and philosophical usage it denotes 
either a probable thcorj’' of phenomena 
not yet fully explained, or a sirictly 
scientific theory which accounts for 
all the known facts of the case, and 
which only needs the verification at 
subsequent observations and deduc- 
tions to become a certainty. Thus the 
conjecture of Newton timt the force of 
gravity, as exemplified on the earth* 
might extend to the moon, was in its 
first stage a probable hypothesis; but 
when it was found to accoxmt for 
all the facts, it became a scientific 
hypothesis or theory- 

HYRACOTHE'RIUM, a genus of 
fossil ungulates, belonging to the odd- 
toed division, and of very primitive 
type. It is regarded as one of the’ 
earliest predecessors of the horse, and 
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HYRAX 

occurs in Lower Eocene strata in 
Enrope, including England, and 
America. Tke species are oi the size 
of a hare, 

HY'RAX, or PROCAVIA, a genus of 
hoofed mammals, and tlie most 
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primitive recent type of that order. It 
is the only genus of the snb-ord. 
Hyradcoidea, characterized by having 
no permanent canine teeth but long 
enryed incisors, used for gnawing, and 
growing continuously throughout life. 
The front feet have four toes, and the 
hind feet three. They are small 
animals, often known as conies 
(coneys), native to Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. The Cape hyrax is by the 
colonists of South Africa called Rock- 
badger and Rock-rabbiL 

HYRCA'NIA, a province of ancient 
Asia, corresponding to what are now 
the northern parts of Khorasan and 
Mazanderan, along the Caspian Sea. 

HYHCA'NUS, the name of two 
Jev/ibh high -priests and rulers of the 
Asmonean family. — John Hyreanus, 
the son and successor of Simon Macca- 
bseus, assumed the title of prince 
and high -priest in 137 b.o., freed 
Judeea from the yoke of the Syrians, 
and founded a dynasty of rulers 
which lasted till the accession of Herod. 
He also subjugated the Samaritans 
and Iduineeans. He died 105 b.c., 
leaving five sons, two of whom, 
Aristobulus and Alexander, after- 
wards governed with the title of kings. 

John Hyreanus II, grandson of the 
former, was appointed king in Jerusa- 
lem, but was forced by his brother 
Aristobulus to retire into private 
life. Pompey, however, appointed him 
hlgh-priest in 63 b.o. About 40 b.o. 
he was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
and carried with them to Seieucia* 
Here he remained till he was invited 
to Jerusalem by Herod, son of Anti- 
pater, Being suspected of plotting 
against Herod, he was put to death 
30 B.O. 

HYSSOP (Hyssdpus), a genus of 
plants of the nat, ord. Labiatm, The 
common hyssop {Byssopm offidrtMis) 
is a perennial shrubby plant rising to 
the height of 2 feet, a native of 
Siberia and the mountainous parts of 
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Austria, but common in English 
gardens. It flowers from Juno to 
September. The leaves have an agree- 
able aromatic odour, and a slightly 
bitter and somewhat warm taste. It 
was once emplo3’'ed as a medicine, but 
has now fallen into disuse. The hyssop 
of Scripture (the symbol of spiritual 
purification from sin) is generally 
identified with the caper {Cappuris 
spinosa). 

HYSTERESIS (from a Greek word 
hysterein^meanmg ‘ to lag ’) is the name 
given to a certain magnetic pheno- 
menon. The state of magnetization of 
a piece of iron can be recorded by draw- 
ing a graph of its ‘ magnetic induction * 
(B) corresponding to the applied ‘ mag- 
netic force ’ (h). (>S'ee Magnetism.) If 
the magnetic field (or force) is an 
alternating one, the magnetic induc- 
tion does not have precisely the same 
value, for any given value of the 
applied magnetic field, as it would 
have if the field were a steady one. 

When the applied magneiio field is 
getting weaker, the magnetic induc- 
tion is greater than it would be with a 
steady field of the same value, and 
when the magnetic field is getting 
stronger, the magnetic induction is 
lower, so that changes in the magnecic 
induction Gag behind' those in the 
applied field. The result is that the 
iron goes through a cycle of mag- 
netization which can be represented 
by a curve (see fig.). The area of this 



curve is proportional to the amount 
of energy which is given to the iron, 
per cycle, and dissipated in it as 
heat energy. A vast amount of experi- 
mental work has been done to deter- 
mine the law of Giysterctic loss.' The 
best experiments agree with the 
following law, which is known as 
Steinmetz’s Law. 

If w 'is the loss in ergs per cubic 
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centimetre per ci/ele, n a constant, B 
the maximum magnetic vndnctum in 
lines per square centimetre, then w == 
The value ot tiie constant v 
varies a great deal with difl'erent 
materials, and it is obviously a highly 
important point in electrical engi- 
neering to discover irons possessing 
low hysteretic losses. One of the best 
of such armature irons is known as 
‘stalloy’ iron, which is an iron con- 
taining 3} per cent of silicon. It 
has a hysteretic constant of about 
d-0007. 

Example; The armature core iron 
(staiioy) of a D.O. generator weighs 

1.000 lb. It is a 6-poIe machine, run- 
ning at 500 r.p.m. The maximum 
magnetic induction in the iron is 

100.000 lines per square inch; find the 
hysteretic loss. 

B = =15,400 lines per sq. cm. 


Since 1 Joule = 10’’ ergs and 1 
^8^=1 Joule per second. 

Loss in Watts =0*0007 x 15,400^*® x 
voL of iron in c. c. x cycles per sec. -r 
lOh 

Loss in Watts = 


0*0007 X 15,4001-° X 150 
2*205 X7-86 x60 


=506*2. 


— Cf. C. P. Steinmetz, Alternating 

HYSTE'RIA (Gr. hystera, womb), a 
term applied to a peculiar functional 
nervous disorder in members of either 
sex that sometimes follows some in- 
tense emotional disturbance, such as a 
blighted affection in an adolescent 
girl, or the exposure to the risk of 
death in a railway accident, or the 
anxieties of modern warfare. At one 
time the affection was supposed to be 
peculiar to women and to be due to 
some disorder of the womb, which in 
ancient times was supposed to be able 
to wander about the body and pro- 
duce the remarkable local manifesta- 
tions of the ailment. But the term 
hysteria was probably first applied to 
the emotional state into which de- 
votees of the goddess Aphrodite be- 
came w'orked up in the orgies that 
took place on New Yearns Bay when 
the annual festivals of the goddess 
were celebrated. 

The condition to which the term is 
applied in modern medicine is 
peculiai’ly liable to develop in girls 
during the period of adolescence, and 
especially as the result of some intense 
emotion of a sexual nature. The 
patient is peculiarly prone to sudden 
emotional storms, ending in tears or 
larighter, or in severer cases in a fit 
that may simulate an epileptic attack. 
But localized or widespread paralysis 


or weakness of muscles may occur, and 
especially modificatioBs of tlie sen- 
sitivity of the skin, either localized 
or general antnsthesia or liyper- 
sesthesia. Loss of voice, deafness, or 
temporary loss of any of the special 
senses may also occur. 

A well-known form of hysteria that 
may occur in either sex is the disorder 
known as railway ‘■spine. A passenger 
in a train winch has been in a collision 
may au some time after the accident 
develop paralysis or sensory distm*- 
bances without any ph^^sicai Injury 
to account for them. In the European 
War many thousands ot soldiers, as 
the result of the stress and strain of 
the terrible conditions of modei*n war- 
fare, fell victims to hysteria (slieli- 
shock) and developed mutism, func- 
tional deafness or blindness, paralysis 
of localized groups of muselcs, and aii 
s or ts of dis t uihances of sensat i on . Su eh 
conditions are the result of the x^ro- 
longed strain w*hich is involved when 
men are constantly in danger of sudden 
death. It occurs especially among men 
in the ranks, w^ho are used to obey 
orders or suggestions and are not sub- 
ject to the mental sti*ain of their com- 
manding othcers, w'ho have to make 
decisions and give orders. The latter 
are liable to become the victims of 
anxiety-neurosis, whereas the tormer 
find relief from the strain in the 
paralyses and ancesthesias of hysteria. 

The only rational treatment of 
hysteria is that based upon the anal- 
ysis of the symptoms and the revela- 
tion of the true cause of the trouble. 
But good food and rest are Important 
adjuvants in the treatment; and the 
patient should be placed imder such 
conditions as will shield him or her 
from all emotional excitement or from 
any circumstances likely to reawaken 
the original cause of the disturbance. 
Drugs and isolation are dangerous 
palliatives that are likely to do more 
harm than good In most cases. — Of- 
W. H. R. Rivers, InsUnci and the 
Unconscious. 

HYTHE (hith), a parliamentary and 
municipal borough of England, one 
of the Cinque Ports, in the coxmty of 
Kent, 11 miles w.s.w. of Dover, to the 
west of Folkestone, at the foot of a 
steep hill or cliif . It was anciently a 
place of great importance; but its 
harbour* has become partially blocked. 
The British army school of musketry, 
which was here for many years is now 
the School of Small Arms. A prome- 
nade over 5 miles along the coast was 
opened in 1881. A canal built for 
military purposes flows through the 
town. Hythe unites with Folkestone 
in sending one member to Parliament. 
Pop, (mi), 8,397. 



I, t!i6 aintli letter and tMrd Towel 
of the English alphabet, in which it 
represrnty not only several vowel 
sounds but also the consonantal sound 
of y. The two principal sounds re- 
X)resented by it in English are the 
short sound as in pit, pin,fi/i, and the 
long as in pine, fine, wine, the latter 
being really a diphthongal sound. It 
has also three other sounds, vi^5. that 
heard in first, dirh (e, the neutral 
vowel); that heard in machine, in- 
trig uc (which, however, can scarcely 
heconsidcrodamoderiiEngllshsound); 
and the consonant sound heard in 
many woids when it precedes a vowel, 
as hi mill ion, opinion, trunnion, I and 
J -wore formerly regarded as one letter, 

lAMBLlCHUS (i-am'hli-kus), a 
Greek Neo-Tlatonic philosopher, a 
native of Ohalcis in Ccnle -Syria, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century after Christ. Ho was 
the pupil of Porphyry, and having he- 
come perfect in the doctrines of the 
Plotinian school, he taught with vast 
reputation. His school produced 
many ecleetio philosophers, ^yho were 
dispersed throughout the Roman 
Empire. His philosophical works now 
extant are : a Life of Pythagoras i an 
Exhortation to the Study of Philosophy j 
Three Books on Wlathematical Lemm- 
ing*, a Commentary upon Nico- 
machus* Institutes of AHthmetici and 
a Treatise on the Mysteries of ihe 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. 
He died at Alexandria about 333, 

IAM'BHS, in prosody, a foot of two 
syllables, a shoit and a long one — ), 
or an unaccented syllabic followed by 
an accented one. The iambic metre is 
the fundamental rhythm of many 
English versos. The verso of five 
iambic foot is a favourite metre, being 
the heroic verse of English, German, 
and Italian poetry. 

lANTHINA {Or. ianihinos, violet- 
coloured), a genus of oceanic gastero- 
podous mollusca, with a thin violet- 
coloured snail-like shell. When 
irritated, they pour out a violet 
secretion, which serves for conceal- 
ment, in the manner of the ink of 
the outtle-flsh. 

IB' A'DAM, a town of Western Africa, 
in the colony of Lagos, 122 miles from 
Lagos by railway. Pop. 176,000. 

IBAGUE (6-ba-g§0, a town of 
South America, Republic of Colombia, 
department of Toilma. There are 


sulphur* and silver-mines In the 

viemity. Pop. 56,333. 

IBANEZ, Vicente Blasco, Spanish 
politician and novelist, bom 1867. 
Politically ho was of revolufcionar/ 
principles, and a powerful advocate 
of social reforms in Spain. Among his 
best works (in English) are: The 
Matador; The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, an extraordinary war 
novel, first translated in 1918; Mare 
Nostrum; The Shadow of the Cathe- 
dral; Blood and Sand; The Torrent; 
(fee. Spain vndtr Military Terror: 
Alfonso X II I U nmasked was transla ted 
into English in 1925. His wn)rks 
portray vividly daily life of Southern 
Spain. He died in 1928. 

IBAH'RA, a town of Ecuador, in 
South America, capital of the province 
of Imbabura, at the foot of the 
volcano of tho same name, 30 miles 
north of Quito. It was almost eni^iieiy 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1868. 
Pop. estimated at 6,000. 

IBE'HIA, in ancient geography: (1) 
A fertile district in Asia, between the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas, which con- 
sisted of a plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, a part of modern Georgia. (2) 
An ancient name of Spain, from its 
river, the /he ms (Ebro). The Jberi or 
Iberians, probably the most ancient 
European nation, formed the basis of 
the population of Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
and Lusitania (Portugal). Their lan- 
guage still lives in tho Basque. The 
Celts, %vho entered the country later, 
wore intei mingled with them, the 
conjoined people being called Gelti- 
berians. 

I'BEX, a name of two or three 
species of goats. The horns of the 
male are flattened, have two longi- 
tudinal ridges at the sides, and arc 
crossed by numerous transverse knots. 
The horns of the female arc short, 
more erect, with three or four imots 
in front. The best-known varieties are 
the Capra ibex of the Alps and 
Apennines, tho sfcembock of 1he Alps, 
and the O. pyrenaica, tho Pyrenean 
steinbock. Another species, C. 
cegagrus, the Persian wild goat, in^ 
habits the lofty rocky peaks of tho 
Caucasus Mountains, and ranges from 
there to Sind. Concretions found in 
Its stomach were formerly of repute as 
antidotes against poison, under the 
name of * bezoar atones.^ 

, IBIOHI (ibl-ku-e), a river of Brazil, 
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which rises in the Scrra de Santa Anna, 
state of Kio Orandc do Snl, and joins 
the Uruguay after a course of 400 
miles. 

I'BIS, a genus of birds aliied to the 
storks, and the type of a special 
family (Ibididm), the most lemarkable 
species being the Ibis cetkiopica, or 
sacred ibis. This is found 1 hronghont 
Africa. It is about the sijac ol a com- 
mon iowl, with head and neck bare, 
and white plumage, the primaries of 
the %vings being tipped with black and 
the secondaries being bright black, 
glossed with giecn and violet. It wa.s 
one of the sacred birds of the ancient 
Egyptians, and was iisnaily mnm- 
imtied. The cause of its being deemed 
sacred was no doubt because it ai)- 
Iioared in Egypt with the rise of the 
Nile; but it is now rare in that 
country, living farther south. Holaicd 
spcei(*s are found in Madagascar, 
South i\sia, and the Australian 
regions. Of allied forms may be men- 
tioned: scarlet and white ibises of 
tropical America (Eadonmiis ruber 
and /ii. alhiis), the glossy ibis {Plegadis 
falcineUus) ranging through most of 
the Old World, and the straw-necked 
Australian ibis (Carphibis spinicoUis). 
Spoon-bills (Platalea, -fee.) belong to 
the same family. 



S’ersian Wild Goat (Capra cegaffriis) 


, IBN-BATU'TA, an Arabic traveller 
bom at Tangiers 1304, died at Fez 
1 3 T T . He visited Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, Central Asia, India, China, the 
Eastern Archipelago, East Africa, 
Central Africa, &c., and wnote art 
account of his travels. 


IBHAHIM PASHA, an adopted son 
of Mehemet AH, Viceroy ol Egypt, 
born In 1789, died in 1848* He first 


gave signal proofs of his coiirege and 
military talents in the war with the 
W''aJiabis of Arabia, whom he com- 
pletely defeated, and in the subjuf^a- 
tion of Sennaar and Darfai*. In 1*25 
he invaded the Morea at the head of 
an Egyptian army, with the viert’ oi 



conquering Greece for his father; but 
in 1828, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of the Great Powers, was ob- 
liged to abandon the attempt. 

To effect his father's purpose of 
making Syria a bulwark to his new 
Egyp to -Cretan kingdom he, in 1831, 
crossed the Egyptian frontiers with 
an army, ovei'ran Palestine, took St. 
Jean d’Acre by storm, and made him- 
self master of all Syria. The campaign 
terminated by an arrangement in 
which the Porto ceded Syria, and con- 
ferred the pashalic of Adana, by a 
kind of lease, personally on Ibrahim. 
In no long time war with the Sultan 
again broke out, and resulted in a 
great defeat of the Turkish forces at 
Nizbib in 1839. By the interference 
of the Great Powders Ibrahim y-as 
eventually obliged, after retiring from 
ail his Syrian conquests, to return to 
Egypt, marching across the desert 
from Damascus with great loss and 
suffering. 

Prom this time he seldom appeared 
in public life, and employed himself 
chiefly in tn© improvement of his 
own estates. In 1846 he visited 
England and France. In 184S 
Ibrahim, after his father had become 
imbecile, proceeded to Oonstantlnople, 
and was nominated Viceroy of Egypt, 
hut he died in the same year at Cairo> 
while Mehemet Ali was still alive. He 
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was succeeded by Abbas Pasha* the 
fawoTirite |?randsoii of Mehemet Ali. 

IB 'SEN, Henrik. Norwegian dra- 
matist and poet, was bom on the 
March, 1828, and died on the 
2:h‘d May, 190G. His father was a 
business man who went bankrupt 
when Ibsen was eight years of age. 
I5)seii’s great-grandmother was Scot- 
tish, and his grandmother and mother 
were German. On accoiint of his 
lather’s insolvency Ibsen had an rm- 
happy boyhood and youth, which 
helped to make him somewhat soured 
and bitter. He had only a very brief 
education at a scientific school at 
Skien, and from his sixteenth to his 
twenty -third year he drudged in an 
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apthecary’s shop. In 1859 he entered 
the University of Christiana, but did 
not remain there long, afterwards 
earning a livelihood as best he could 
by means of journalism. 

Works, His blank-verse tragedy 
CMiUna was published in 1850. In 
1851 he was appointed director of 
Ole BulFs Theatre at Bergen. TMs 
was an unimportant post, but it en- 
sured a regular salary and a security 
irom financial worries. Ho wrote 
several romantic plays for this theatre, 
the most important of them being 
MMreBB Inger (d OstraaU which ap- 
peaired in 1855. The Femi at Solhaw, 
a tragedy# appeared in 1856. In the 
nest year Ibsen returned to manage 
the National Theatre at Christiania, 
and soon produced a fine saga-drama, 
The fFarriors in Helgelandy which is 
based upon Icelandic legends. 


A very clever drama in rhyme, 
Love’s Comedy f was publibhed in 1862, 
and two years later appeared The 
P retenders f another tine saga- drama in 
prose. In 1862 Ibsen’s theatre became 
bankrapt, and he vainly attempted to 
obtain a pension from the Govern- 
ment. He iett Norway in 1861, and 
did not return pcrmanemly until 
1892, living in the meantime at 
Rome, Dresden, and Miinieli. In 1866 
his pension was granted by the 
Govermnent, and ho was able to live 
in comparative comfort. 

In the same year he published his 
magnificent poem Brand, in which 
he depicts an austere clergyman who 
will not compromise with anything 
which he considers to be evil. Peer 
Qyyvt, which is in a sense comple- 
mentary to Brand, appeared in 1867. 
If Brand was strong-willed to a fault. 
Peer Gynt is just the opposite, weak- 
wiUed, devoid of enthusiasm, nurtured 
on fairy -tales, and egotistic. He repre- 
sents Ibsen’s idea of a typical Nor- 
wegian of the day. Peer Gynt is the 
most polished of all Ibsen’s poetical 
works; it is full of variety, and of a 
wealth of imagination and poetry. 
It was the first of Ibsen’s works to 
cairy his reputation beimnd the 
boundaries of Norway. 

In 1869 Ibsen produced his first 
realistic prose play, The League of 
Youth. This is a political comedy, 
immature in sonic respects, but in 
others foreshadowing some of Ms later 
masterpieces. In 1873 ho published 
the last of his historical plays, the 
immensely long Emperor and Qali^ 
lean, which deals \wth Julian the 
Apostate and Ms struggle with 
Christianity. 

After this Ibsen began his series of 
social plays, wMch were at the be- 
ginning more or less comp letely matter 
of fact and realistic, but which became 
more and more mystical in tone as 
the poet grew older. Pillars of 
Society (1877) deals with the hypo- 
crisy of a prosperous middle-class 
family. It is somewhat immature; 
Ibsen did not shake himscK free from 
the influence of Scribe and Ms school 
for some time. 

A Doll’s House (1879) was written 
to shock the conventionany-minded 
by means of new ideas about women’s 
rights and privileges. It succeeded in 
its object, and still remains the most 
discussed of Ibsen’s plays. Nora, the 
heroine, was the first to air the theory 
that a woman has a duty to herself as 
well as to her parents and her hus- 
band. Ghosts (1881) Is a play which 
deals mainly with the question of 
heredity and which introduces disease 
asafactor in the plot. It wasferociously 
attacked on its appearance in Norway. 

An Enemy of the People (1882) is a 
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compaaioH- piece to GImis, sinee it was 
written as a pj‘oiest against the ''cep- 
tion of tiiafc play. Thougli it is a 
poleniioal piece of writing, it is per- 
haps ilie most agreeable of Ibsen’s 
society plays. Doctor Jdtockmann, iiie 
liero, is the most ssmipatlietic 
chain cti5r in aii the pla3^s. There is 
an allegory running* through this play 
and f(M’esliado^?ing the mysticism of 
the latter plays. 

The Wild Duck (1884) is a master- 
piece of oonetruction. In Rofimersholm 
<1886) the retrospective method is used 
more skiliiilly than anyone had used it 
since Sophocles ’^vtolc the (Edipus 
Tyrannus. RosmersJiohn is a tragic 
play, but it la not petty or bitter as 
teonio of the other plays are. It has 
claims to bo considered Ibsen’s 
masterpiece. 

The subsequent plays become more 
allegorical and less realistic. The 
Lady from the Sea (1888), unlike most 
of the plays, has not been overrated 
by the critics; it is, however, in many 
tesuecis a better play than its succes- 
sors. It hiiiges upon the idea that any- 
one who has perfect freedom to choose 
his coui‘S0 of action will choose to do 
what is right. Iledda Qabler (1890) de- 
picts a type of modem woman who is 
afraid of motherhood, and who com- 
mits suicide because she cannot satisfy 
her petty social ambitions. 

The Master Duilder (1892) is ac- 
claimed by some critics as Ibsen’s 
masterpiece, while others find it quite 
devoid of meaning. It is an un- 
satxsfsdng compromise between alle- 
gory and realism. It has been re- 
sponsible for producing much ill- 
considered criticism. LUtle Eydlf 
(1894), like A DolVs Bouse, deals with 
the problems of married life, but it is 
written in a more mature style. 

John Gahnel Borkman (1896), is 
the last of the great XJlays, In VFhen 
We Dead Awaken (1900) there are 
clear traces of Ibsen’s mental collapse. 
In 1901 he broke down completely, 
and grew steadily worse until he died 
in 190C5. 

Appreciation, Ibsen’s work, which 
Is ropellenfc in some respects, has in 
other ways been most benehoial to 
European drama. It has had an im- 
mense influenee on the modern 
theatre, an influence far greater than 
that of any other dramatist of the 
nineteenth century- Ibsen’s mature 
plays are masterpieces of technique; 
his dialogue is mtural and life-like, 
and Ms plots have the inevitability 
of Greek drama. Ibsen did much to 
rid the stage of some of its absurd 
conventions, such as soliloquy and 
the aside. In all these respects Ms in- 
fluence has been entirely for good. 

As a moral teacher he has been less 
succcssfol. He is too apt to vex and 
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irritate , to dea tro^'' with out reeo jiBtr iici- 
ing, and to raise questions to which lie 
can supply no ansv. er. His characters 
are often abnormal, and many of Ills 
plots morbid and renioved Xrom the 
liigh road of life. — Bibliography ; E. 
Gosse, Life of Henrik litscfi; G. B. 
Shaw, The Quiniesse-nce of Jbenism ; 11. 
H. Boyesen, A Conmwntary on Ibsen; 
G. Brandes, Bjornson och Jbsen ; II. 
Hose, Ibsen: Pod, Mystic, and JJra- 
maiisi; A- S. Rappoport, Ibseii, 
Kief&sche, and Kirkegaard (in Mew 
Aye, 1906). 

IB'YCUS, a Greek lyile poet, born 
at Hhegium, Italy, in the sixth cen- 
tury u.c.; lived mostly at Samos in 
the court of Poly crates. When about 
to be murdered by robbers, lie de- 
clared that cranes flying overhead 
would avenge him ; and an involuntari" 
utterance by one of the ruffians on 
seeing a flock of cranes led to their 
eeisuxe, confession, and ©xecurion. 
His poetry was chiefly erotic, but is 
kuown only by fragments. 

rCA, a coast deparlmeiii of Peru; 
area, 8,596 sq. miles; pop. 120,003. — 
Its capital, Ica, lies in the fruitful 
valley of the Paver lea; pop. 20,000, 

lOE, wmter frozen into a solid mass. 
Ice crystallizes in hexagonal plates or 
sliort columnar prisms, and In six- 
rayed star shapes in snow. It has a 
specific gravity of *918, possesses the 
property of double refraction, and has 
a mean refractive index of 1*309 for 
yellow light. Water freezes when its 
temperature is reduced below a cer- 
tain point, which is by nnlvex^sai con- 
sent made a fixed point on thermo- 
meters. That point is called zero on 
the Centigrade and Hdaumur scales, 
and 32® on the Fahrenheit scale. 

Water near the freezing-point pre- 
sents the cunous anomaly of expand- 
ing instead of contracting as the 
cooling process goes on. At 4® O. 
(39*2® F.) water has its maximum 
density -point. At temperatures below 
4° the volume of the water increases as 
the temperature falls, and decreases 
as the temperature rises; and at the 
moment of solidifying the volume of 
the mass suddenly increases by about 
9 per cent, so that ice at the tempera- 
ture of freezing is one-eleventh greater 
in btiik than the water from w'hich it Is 
formed is at 4®, It is on this account 
that water freezes at the top first, 
and that ice when frozen floats at the 
top of the water. 

The temperature at which pure 
water becomes ice is very nearly con- 
stant under ordinary oirciimstancos; 
and it is this fact, along with the ease 
of procuring water at the freezing 
temperature, or rather ice at the point 
of liquefaction, that has caused this 
temperatfl^’e to be adopted as one of 
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tlie -fixed poinis in thermometers. The of glaciers by it. (.S'ee Glaciers,) In 
freezing-point la, however, slightly in- nature ice appears in the greatest 
flnenced by pressure. Increase of masses in the form of glaciers and 
pressure lowers It, and the removal of icebergs, the latter being portions 
pressure raises it. Salt -water requires winch have become detached from 
a lower temperature to freeze it than glaciers that extend down into tlie sea. 
fresh water, and in the process a large Ice is now an article of considerabie 
part of the salt is rejected. Hence importance from a commeremi point 
water obtained from the melting of of view, large quantities of it being 
sca«iee is nearly tresh. If water is kept shipped to warm climates from 
perfectly at rest, it may be reduced in countries where it is naturally pro- 
temperature far below the freezing- diiced in abundance in winter, as the 
point -without turning into ice; but United States or Norway. Tee can 
particles of solid matter such as dust now be made cheaply by certain pro- 
must also be kept from falling into it. cesses and appaiatus (see IcE-M\iaNO 



iceberg breaMug off from end of Glacier 


The expansion of water on its con- 
version into ice often gives rise to the 
exhibition of very &reat force, and 
produces very remarkable effects in 
nature. Much of the disintegration 
observed in rocks and stones during 
or immediately after frost is due to it, 
w’ater having entered into their pores 
and cavities and burst ofi particles by 
its expansion. 

Ice, though it is very hard and 
brittle, possesses the property of 
plasticity to a very roiharkable degree, 
and can be moulded into any form by 
the application of pressure. The 
plasticity of ice is a property of very 
great importance. It was discovered 
by Forbes, who explained the motion 


AND Hefeigeration), and a very 
pure and excellent article is thus 
produced. 

ICE AGE, in geology, an epoch dur- 
ing which a lowering of temperature 
has occurred over large regions, and 
perhaps over the whole oi the earth, 
so that the precipitation of atmos- 
pheric moisture in the solid form has 
caused a marked extension of snow- 
fields and glaciers over th© surface. 

GX.ACIAL Epoch. 

ICEBERGS, large masses of ico 
floating in seas or lakes, and originat- 
ing in the breaking up of land-io© on a 
shore-line, particularly where glaciers 
are pushed out towards the sea. The 
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glacier, undermined by tbe warmer 
waiter, and floated upwards as its 
front protrudes, is said by whalers to 
“calTe/ as lingo masses break off along 
the vertical cracks, accompanied by 
showers of fragmental ice. 

The Arctic icebergs are well known 
off the mouth of the St, Lawrence, 
where, in foggy weather, they form a 
great menace to shipping. They tower 
up out of the sea in fantastic forms, 
with about seven-eighths of their 
bulk below water. The numerous air- 
bubbles In glacier ice, and the density 
of sea-water, cause them to rise higher 
above the surface than would he the 
case with lake-ice in fresh water. The 
Antarctic glaciers, which may be 
several miles in length, are typically 


sq. miles; pop. (1931), 109,719. In 
shape it somewhat resembles a heart 
with its narrowest point tamed 
south. The coast-line fora considera bi© 
extent on the south-east is almost un- 
broken, but in all other directions pie- 
sents a continued suoeessloii of deep 
bays orfiords and juttingpromontorles » 
thus affording a number of natural 
harbours. 

The interior has generally a very 
wild and desolate appearance, being 
covered by lofty mountain masses of 
volcanic origin, many of them crowmed 
with perpetual snow and ice, which, 
stretching* down their sides into the 
intervening valleys, form immense 
glaciers. These icy mountains, which 
take the common name of Jbkui, hav© 
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huge tabular masses, increased by sea- 
water freezing on their bases, and in 
part formed on an ice-front that has 
been pushed out far seaward from the 
land. 

Floe -'Ice arises from the freezing of 
the sea, and a large part of the poefc- 
iCR of polar seas consists of floes broken 
by wave-action, masses becoming 
heaped on one another. Icebergs dis- 
tribute a considerable quantity of 
material on ih© sea-floor, particularly 
blocks of rock gathered into the lower 
portions of the glaciers from wMoh 
they have been formed. 

ICELAND, an island under the same 
sovereignty as Denmark, situated be- 
tween the North Atlantic and the 
Arctic Oceans, 250 miles from Green- 
land and about 600 miles west of Nor- 
way; greatest length, east to west, 
300 miles; central breadth, about 200 
miles; area with adjacent isles, 39,709 


their culminating point in Orcejokull, 
which is situated near the southeast- 
coast and has a height of 6,409 feet. 
Among the volcanoes the most cele- 
brated is Mount Hecla, in the south, 
about 5,000 feet high. Numerous 
hot springs or geysers axe scattered 
throughout the island, but are found 
more especially in the south-west, to 
the north-east of Keykjavik. (See 
Geysers.) 

There are numerous lakes and rivers. 
The most valuable mineral product ia 
sulphur, of which the supply appears 
to be inexhaustible ; the other minerals 
deserving of notice are chalcedonies, 
rock-crystals, and the well-known 
double-refracting spar, for which ih© 
island has long been famous. There is 
a kind of brown coal which to some 
extent serves as fuel. 

The climate is mild for the latitude, 
but the siunmer is too cool and damp 
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for agriculture to be eomcd on with 
inucli success. In tiio southern parts 
the longest day is twenty hours, and 
the shortest four, hut in the most 
northern OKtreinlty the sun at mid- 
summer continues above the horizon 
a whole week, and of course during 
a corresponding period in winter 
never rises. 

Vegetation is confined witlim nar- 
row limits. Almost the only tree is the 
hireh, wliieii has a very stunted 
grou'th, the loftiest hardly exceeding 
10 feet. There are various flou’eriiig 
plants, among which saxifrages, 
sedunis, and thrift or sea-pink are 
common. Heath anrl bilberry cover 
large stretches. AnioiiGr mosses or 
lichens aio iho edible Iceiand-moss 
(tj.v.). Oole, potodocs, turnips, 
radishes, and similar roots thrive 
tolerably well. But by far the most 
valuable crop is grass, on which con- 
siderable numbers of live stock (sheep. 
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cattle, ponies) are fed. The reindeer, 
though not introduced before 1770, 
has multiplied greatly and forms large 
herds in the interior; but they of 
little importance economically. Wild- 
fowl, including the eider-duck whose 
down forms an important article of 
commerce, are abundant; the streams 
aro well supplied with salmon, and on 
the coasts valuable fisheries of cod 
and herrings axe earned on. Manu- 
factures are entirely domestic, and 
consist chiefiy of coarse woollen goods, 
mittens, and stockings. The exports 
are wool, oil, fish, horses, feathers, 
worsted stockings and mittens, sul- 
phtu‘, and Icelaud-moss. There are no 
railways but 800 miles of good road. 

The inhabitants are of Scandina- 
vian origin, descendants of the ancient 
Vikings, and speak a Scandinavian 
dialect, which still represents 4he old 
Horse or Horwegian in great purity. 
There is a university at EeykaA. 

Constitution. The Constitution pf 
Iceland is embodied in the Charter of 
I8th May, 1920. TiE 1918 Denmark 
exercised the ’whole power in common 


ofCairs, but by the Act of Union of Isi 
Dec., 1918, Iceland became a sovereign 
state, united with Denmark only 
through the identity of the sovereign. 
There is a-n AUkiug, or Parliament, 
which meets at Reykiavik, the capital, 
and consists of forty-two members, of 
whom thirty-six are chosen by popu- 
lar suffrage for tour years, and six 
elected by proportional lepresentatiou 
for the whole country, their term of 
office bemg eight years. The Althing 
IS divided into tuu Houses, the Upper 
House ami the Lower House. The 
executive power is exercised under the 
King by a Ministry divided into three 
departments. Beykjavifc has 28,8-17 
inhabitants. 

History. Some settlements of Irish 
monks had been made in Iceland 
about the end of the eighth century, 
but the island received the greatest 
proportion of its population from 
Norway. In 870 Harald Haarfagcr 
had made himself supreme in Nor- 
way, and as he treated the landed pro- 
prietors oppressively, numbers left 
the country and went to Iceland. In 
the course of sixty years all the habit- 
able parts of the coasts were settled, 
A settled government was established, 
a sort of aristocratic republic, which 
lasted for several centuries. 

Christianity was introduced in 981, 
and adopted by law in 1000; and 
schools and two bishoprics, those of 
Holar and Skalholt, w^ere established. 
The Latin language and the literature 
and learning of the West, introduced 
by Christianity, were all the more 
warmly received because poetry and 
history had already been cultivated 
here more thau elsewhere in the Ger- 
: manic north. Previously to this time 
i the Icelanders had discovered Green- 
land, (983) and part of America (about 
1000), and they -were now led to make 
voyages and tiavels to Europe and the 
East. 

Politically and ecclesiastically the 
most fiourishing period of Iceland — 
the period, too, wffien its Intercourse 
with the world abroad was most 
active — ^was from iho middle of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. J[n 1364 Magnus VI 
of Norway united ' Iceland with his 
own kingdom, with which it passed to 
Denmark in 1380, remaining with the 
latter in 1814, when Norway ’was 
joined to Sweden. In 1918 Iceland 
once more became a sovereign state, 
but united as a constitutional mon- 
archy to Denmark with one king. The 
parliament is called the Althing and 
IS divided into two houses. 

Language and Literature. The Ice- 
landic language is the oldest of the 
Scandinavian group of tongues, and 
as it is believed, to exhibit the Norse 
language nearly as it was spoken at 
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ilio dal e of the colonisation of Iceland, 
Ifc is sometimes called Old Norse. It is 
1 ‘lcii in roots and grammatical forms, 
and soft and sonorous to tho ear. 

Iceiandio literature may be tlivided 
Into an ancient period, extending to 
the tali of the republic, and a modern, 
extending fi'oni tha t da to to the present 
time, the former being far iho richer 
and more original. Poetry was early 
ciiltiYated, an ^ among rho mosi im- 
Tiortaat works m Icelandic literature 
IS the collection of ancient heathen 
songs called tho JSlder or Poetic Bdda 
(q V.). Histories and romantic works, 
Iciiown by the name of Sagas, are 
munerotis. Many of these are master- 
pieces of prose style, and are still read 
With delight by tho people of Iceland. 

The early portion of the second 
period was barren of anything v/ortli 
mention in tho way of literature, nor 
can the modern period boast at all of 
works possessing the interest of those 
belonging to the ancient, though since 
the middle of tho eighteenth century 
there is scarcely a department of 
literature in which Icelandic writers 
ha ye not done something. Among 
modern Icelandic authors, poets, and 
dramatists wo may mention: Bjarni 
Thorarensen, Jonas Hallgrinison, 
GestAir Paisson, Thorsiein Erlingsson, 
Hannes Hafstein, Matthias Jochums- 
son, G, Gunnarson, B, Kvaran, E. 
Bonediktsson, S. G. Stephansson, D. 
Stefansson, I. Einarsson and others. 
— ^Bibliooraphy : S. Baring- Gould, 
Iceland: Its Scenes and Sagas ; D. Leith, 
Iceland; J. Stofanssou, Pentnark and 
Sweden, with Iceland and Finland (in 
Story of the Nations Series); Th. 
Thoroddsen, Physical Geography of 
Iceland; W. A. Oraigie, The IcelandTc 
Sagas; French, Heroes of Iceland. 

ICELAND-MOSS {Cetrdriaislanmca) , 
a species of lichen found in the Arctic 
regions, and on the upper pOirts of 
lofty mountains, as, for instance, in 
Scotland. It is used in medicine as a 
mucilaginous bitter, and in Iceland is 
collected as a nutritious article of 
diet. When boiled with milk or water, 
it forms a jelly. Its blttornoss may be 
removed by steeping. 

ICE-MAKING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. It is now no longer necessary 
for the safe conduct of a business deal- 
ing with perishable commodities to be 
dependent on tha uncertainty of the 
climate, as, with artifloiai refrigera- 
tion, pure, dry, and cold atmosphere 
can be regulated to any desired tem- 
perature. The means of preserving 
these perishable commodities vary in 
size from the weil-known email ice- 
chest to large cold storages capable of 
holding thousands of tons* These cold 
storages are divided into chambers or 
rooms, the walls, ceiling, and floors 


having to 13g eareiul]3" insulated to 
keep tho beat of the atniospheio fiuni 
reaching tho cold interior ol the 
chamber. The insulation varies frona 
3 inches to 7 inches thick, and. is com- 
prised of either charcoal, loose coik, 
slag-wool, or compressed coik, the 
last being tho most up-to-date. 

The working substance genciaily 
employed on land installations of re- 
fiigorating plant is anh^'drous am- 
monia (NHs), l.e. anunoma free from 
water. Ammonia is a gas under ordi- 
nary conditions, but is cosily con- 
densed to a liquid by picssure and cool 
ing. The ammonia, in the form of a 
hot gas, is compressed to 150--I75 Ib. 
per square inch hy means of a pump 
(called the compressor), ana dis- 
charged into a series of coils (the con- 
denser), which are kept cool ex- 
ternal spraying with cold water, caus- 
ing the gas to be condensed into a 
liquid, W’^hich flows into a storage tank. 
The liquid ammonia is then expanded 
through a valve, which reduces its 
pressure and produces intense cold. 
During this process the ammonia 
evaporates, i.e. becomes gaseous, h 
drawn into the compressor again, and 
continues to go through the same cycle 
as long as tho compressor is working. 

Methods. There are thi’ee methods 
b3'' w'hieh the chambers are cooled, viz. 

(1) direct expansion, (2) brine circula- 
tion, (3) air circulation. 

(1) In the direct expansion method 
the liquid ammonia is expanded in 
coils of pipes, placed on the roof or 
sides of the insulated chambers; the 
heat of the chamber and its contents 
is thus absorbed direetlj^ bj" tho ex- 
panded ammonia in tho coils, and the 
temperature within the chamber is 
reduced. 

(2) In the brine drculation method 
tho ammonia is expanded in coils, 
which are surrounded by liquid brine 
(a mixture of water and common salt 
or chloride of calcium, having a very- 
low freezing-pomti reduced in tem- 
perature, and pumped through coils 
in the insulated chambers. The cold 
brino, having absorbed the heat, 
returns to the ammonia coils to be re- 
cooled. 

(3) In the air ciretdaiion process the 
ammonia is again expanded into coils; 
air is dravra over these coils by power- 
ful fans, cooled by contaet 3vith the 
cold coils, and discharged through 
trunks mto the insulated chambers, 
returning again to be recooled. 

Refrigerated ships carrying perish- 
able cargoes ,ar© generally fitted xvith 
thebrmeor air eircuiatioiijthc medium 
used being carbonic dioxide (OOj,) 
instead of ammonia. Fruit and vege- 
tables are chilled, not frozen, being 
kept at a temperature of 33" to 45" F. 
Decay m fruit is prevented, and the 
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•action ol bacteria is retarded. Meat 
and poultry to be chilled are kept at or 
about 30° F. and will keep up to forty 
days at this temperature. Mutton, 
beef, fish, poultry, &o., are kept at 
5° to 18° F., and can be preserved in 
good condition up to three or four 
years. Careful handling and a steady 
temperature are of the utmost im- 
portance for preserving produce in 
good condition. 

Ice Manufacture. All refrigerating 
machines can also be adapted for ice- 
maMng. The methods generally 
adopted are the can and the cdl 
system, the former being the more con- 
venient and popular. 

In the can system a largo tank is 
provided for liquid brine, which is 
reduced in temperature, as explained 
under brine cin idation. In this liquid 
brine are placed sheet-iron cans filled 
with water. The intense cold of the 
brine round those cans of water causes 
the water to freeze until it is solid ice. 
The cans of ice are now lifted out of 
the brine and placed in a tank of warm 
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water for a few minutes, so that the 
ice thaws away from the warm sides 
of the cans. The cans of ice are now 
lifted from the warm water and tilted, 
when the ice slides out in a solid block. 

The cell system consists of a large 
wooden tank partitioned off into com- 
partments by hollow iron -walls, which 
arc called the cells, the water to be 
frozen being contained between these 
cells. Cold liquid brine is cii’culated 
through the cells, thus causing the 
water between them to be frozen. 
When the ice is solid, hot brine is 
pumped into the cells, causing the ice 
to thaw off the sides, when it is lifted 
out in solid blocks# 

The brine in both systems is gener- 
ally reduced to a temperatme of 12° 
to 15° F. Whilst the water is being 
frozen it must be kept in motion, 
otherwise the ice* would be like frozen 
snow, white and opaque. A favourite 
method of keeping the water in a 
state of agitation during freezing is 
by blowing compressed air at 5 to 10 lb. 
•pressure into it, all the air and foreign 
matter held in suspension being thus 
separated from the water, so that the 
ice obtained is transparent and beau- 
tifully clean. The ice m made in con- 


venient shapes from '}-cwt. to 5-cwL 
blocks, and is from 6 inches to 12 inches 
thick, the latter taking from forty- 
eight to sixty hours to make. 

Previous to 1914 considerabl© 
quantities of natural ice were im- 
ported from Norway into this country, 
but now that the manufacture ol 
artificial ice, which is much superior 
to natural ice, has reached a state of 
perfection, importation has ceased. 

Household Refrigerators. Refriger- 
ating plants for the preservation of 
perishable foods and for ice-making 
are used in many households, especi- 
ally in the U.S.A. By means of these, 
meat, poultry, eggs, butter, fish and 
many other food-stuff s are kept in cold 
storage until required. These refrig- 
erators are especially useful in hot 
weather, and are replacing the ice- 
boxes formerly used in many houses. 

ICE'NI, a warlike tribe of ancient 
Britain, occupying the modern coun- 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon. They fought against 
the Romans under their queen Boadi- 
cea (A.i). Cl). 

ICE-PLANT (3Iesenibryant7iemum 
crystallimtm)t a plant (ord. Fiooidese) 
which has received the above name 
from the transparent vesicles (water- 
storing cells) which cover its whole 
surface, and have the appearance of 
granules of ice. It is a native of South 
Africa and the Canaries, and is also 
foimd in Greece. 

ICHANG, or ECHANG, one of the 
treaty ports of China, province of 
Hupeh, on the Yangtze, about 1,000 
miles up, the river being navigable ail 
the way, but presenting dimculties 
above the city. There is a consider- 
able traffic in European goods. A 
railvray from Ichang to Kweichow is 
being constructed. Pop. (1931), 
107,940- 

ICHNEU'MON (Herpestes), a genus 
of digitigi’ade carnivorous mammals 
belonging to the civet family. They 
have a long slender body, a sharp and 
pointed muzzle, and short legs. 

The most celebrated species, Her- 
pestes ichneumon^ inhabits Egypt, 
where it is called Pharaolds rat. It 
was worshipped by the ancient Egyp- 
tians on accoimt of its antipathy to 
crocodiles, whose eg^s it digs out of the 
sand and sucks. It is expert in seizing 
serpents by the neck so as to avoid any 
injury to itself. It is domesticated in 
Egypt, and more useful,^ than a eat in 
destroying rats and mice. Its dis- 
advantage as a domestic animal is its 
predilection for poffitry. The mon- 
goose, or Indian ichneumon, is another 
species, not so large as the Egyptian, 
which it resembles in habits, being 
kept in many families as a useful 
domestia animal. The suricate or 
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mccr-cat of South Africa (Suricala 
tatradactifla), closely related to the 
ichnennions, is more robust in build 
and iaigely Togetarian. 

ICHNEUMON-FLIES, a large family 
of h^mienopterous insects, which all 
agjee in one particular, that they 
deposit their eggs either in or on the 
bodies, eggs, or iarva3 of other insects. 
These apparently insigniticant crea- 
tures confer inestimable benefits on 
man, as thes^ destroy hosts of insects 
injurious to crops. 

ICHTHYOL'OGYAbostudy offishes, 
which constitute the lowest class of 
Tcrtebrates in which jaws are present. 
It is sometimes, however, extended to 
include the lampreys and hags (q.v'.!, 
as the ord. Marsipobranchii (pouched 
gills), but these are now usually 
placed lower in the scale and grouped 
in a special class, Cyclostoinata 
(round mouths). They are scaleless 
eel -shaped forms, differing from true 
fishes in the absence of jaws and 
paired fins. 

Pisces, or fishes proper, are jaw- 
bearing vertebrates adapted in various 
w^ays for life in water. Swimming is 
usually effected by lateral movement 
of a well-developed tail, and balance 
is maintained by fins, thin expansions 
of the body supported by jointed rods 
(fin-rays), and either unpaired or 
paired. The former are in the median 
vertical plane, and comprise dorsals, 
caudal (round the tail) and anal. The 
mtidal fin is usually either asym- 
metrical in structure and external 
form (heterocorcal) or symmetrical 
externally (homocercal)- The paired 
fins are pectoral and pelvic, corre- 
sponding to the fore and hind-limbs 
of land vertebrates. The former are 
important for steering purposes. The 
skin is more or less slimy, and usually 
provided with scales, which vary 
greatly in character, and may be tooth- 
Jike (dermal denticles), or strong bony 
plates, or thin, flexible, and over- 
lapping. A peculiar streak, the lateral 
line, is generally present on each side 
of the body, and this is associated 
with special sense-organs related to an 
aquatic life. The breathing organs 
are gills, delicate voscular out-growths 
from the walls of gill-clefts by which 
the pharynx communicates with the 
exterior. In all but limg-fishes the 
heart possesses but one auricle, and 
contains only imijure blood, which is 
pumped through the gills, where it is 
oxygenated, and then to the general 
body. In many fishes there is a s%vim- 
bladder, the primary use of which is 
to act as a float, but in some cases it 
helps In breathing. Fishes are pre- 
dominatingly oviparous, and in most 
cases the eggs are fertilised externally. 

Classification, Fishes are classified 


as follow's: Order I — Elasmobranchii. 
Scales as spiny plates reseinbiing teeth 
in structure. Tail usually bet erocercal, 
and mouth on imder side of head. 
Gill-slits open directly to exterior, 
and not protected by a glil-cover. No 
swim-bladder. A few are viviparous, 
but most are oviparous, laying eggs 
contained in horny cases. Fertiliza- 
tion internal. (l)Selachii. Sharks and 
dog-flehes. Examples: Spotted dog- 
fishes (Scyllium); tiger- or zebra- 
shark {Stegostonia tigrinum) of Indian 
Ocean, marked with dark bands on 
yellow ground; blue shark (Car- 
charias glaucus) of Atlantic and Paci- 
fic, and attaining a length of 25 feet — • 
an allied species (O. nicaraguensis) 
lives in Lake Nicaragua; lopes 
(Galeus); hounds (Miistelus); hammer- 
head sharks (Sphyrna) ; porbeagles 
(Lamna); thresher shark {Alopecias 
viiJpes); basking-eharks (Cetorhinus), 
northern forms that attain the length 
of 40 feet; Rhinodon, with niinut© 
teeth, a harmless shark that may ex- 
ceed 59 feet in length; piked dog-fish 
(Acanthias); Greenland shark {Lmmar- 
gus borealis); angel -shark or monk- 
fish {IRJiina squatina). (2) Batoidei, 
with body more or less flattened from 
above downwards. Examples; Saw- 
fish (Pristis antiquorum); rays or 
skates (Raia); eiectric-ray (Torpedo); 
sting-ray (Trygon); eagle-rays (Mylio- 
batis, &:c.). 

Order II — Holocephali. A small 
group resembling preceding, except in 
the characters of the skeleton. Almost 
scaleless, but a strong spine in front 
of the first dorsal fin. A membranous 
gill-cover. Chimsera, Caliorhynchus, 
Harriotta. 

Order III — Teleostoini. Bony fishes, 
usually with swini-bladdor and ter- 
minal mouth. Gill-cover, supt>ortc<i 
by bones. (1) Crossoptcrygii. Faired 
fins covered with scales at their bases. 
Include the two freshwater African 
forms, bichir (Folypterus) and reed- 
fish (Calamoichthys). (2) Aotinop- 
terygii. Paired fins not scaly at the 
base, {a) Ganoidci. Mostly inhabit 
fresh "water. Tail hcterocercal. Stur- 
geons, with ventral mouth, large bony 
plates in skin (Acipenser and Scaphir- 
hynchus)orlaigely scaleless (Folyodon 
and Psephurus). Bow-fin (Amia), 
with terminal mouth, and thin over- 
lapping scales. Bony pikes (Lepi- 
dosteus), with armour of rhomboidaJ 
bony plates covered \vith enamel, and 
much elongated Jaws- (5) Teleostei, 
Tail homocercal. Includes the great 
bulk of bony fishes, such as salmon# 
cod, and sole. {See Tjsleostei). 

Order IV — Dipnoi. Freshwater 
bony forms in which the swim-bladder 
is used for breathing air. African 
lung-fish (Protoptorus), South Ameri- 
can lung-fish (Lepidosiren), Austra- 
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Han iimg-fisli (Neoeeratodiis). — Bib- 
Ll0«RAPiiY: Cambrifhje Naiitral Uis- 
iory ; Sir E. Ray Lankester, Treatise on 
Zoology I Gunther, Study of Fishes; 
Dean, Fishes^ Living and Fossil, 
ICHTHYOR'NIS (Gr. ichmys, a fish, 
ornis, a bird), a fossil genus ot carni- 
vorous and probably aquatic birds, 
one of the earliest; known birds, found 
in the Middle Cretaceous beds of 
Kansas, it is so named from the char- 
acter of the vertebrae, which arc bi- 
concave, like those of fishes and many 
fos‘«ll reptiles. Its jaws have teeth set 
in fseparato sockets; but the limbs are 
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bird -like and the wings are well deve- 
loped. Its siae was that of a pigeon. 

ICHTHYOSAU'RRS (Gr. icMlms. a 
fish, sm-tros, a lizard), an immense 
fossil marine saurian or reptOe, having 
an orgaiiiaatioB combining the char- 
acters of saurian reptiles and of fishes. 
The external form, with a dorsal fin 
and caudal lobes, is now Imowm from 
impressions in the Juiassio beds of 
Wiirttemberg. The members of this 
genus had four broad feet or paddles 
enclosed in a single sheath of integii- 
Kient, and a long and powurfui tail, 
the vertebral column being continued 
into the lower lobe. Some of the 
largest of these reptiles must have 
exceeded 30 feet in length. Their 
remains range from tlia Trias of 
Southern Germany tr^ the Upper Cre- 
taceous, and tho great British repoai- 
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tory hitherto known has been the Lias 
at Lyme Regis. 

ICHTHYO'SSS (Gr. IcMm. a fi&h) 
is a disease of the skin characterized 
by an overgrowth of the horny layer 
of the epidermis. The skin thus be- 
comes thickened, and is rough, dry, 
and scaly. Some parts of the skin are 
more affected than other regions, but 
the whole skin shows dryness and 
scaliness. The disease appears during* 
the first year, and increases in 
sevoriby from the fifth to the 
fifteenth, when it becomes station- 
ary, persisting throughout life. 
Tho ichtiiyoiie skin is very 
vulnerable; chapping takes place 
easily, and outbreaks of eczema are 
conunon. Treatment is purely pal- 
liative. No drugs have any definite 
influence, but k>cal treatment is im- 
portant in the form of alkaline baths 
to remove the scales, and the applica- 
tion of glycerine or oily substances lo 
keep dowm the scaliness and to lessen 
rhe roughness. 

ICON'OCLASTS (Gr. eikomklasiai, 
image-breakers), the party in the early 
Christian Church that would not 
tolerate images, much less the adora- 
tion ot them . At first t mages of martyrs 
and bishops '-.vere placed in the church- 
es merely to keep their memory fresh, 
but in the sixth century they began to 
be worshipped, lights being burned 
before them and incense offered in 
their honour. The Eastern emperor, 
Leo III, issued an edict in a.d. 726 
ordering the people to abstain from 
the worship of such images, and soon 
after he decreed their destruction. 
This caused great commotion, and 
there arose two parties in the Church, 
the image-%vorshippers and the Jcotoo- 
clasis OT imago "breakers, who each in 
turn persecuted the other. 

In 754 a council at Constantinople 
condemned imago WTorship ; in 787 the 
second Council of Nict^ (Nicma) 
assorted and defined tho doctrine. 
The controversy lasted over a cen- 
tury, coming to an end when, under 
tho Empress Theodora, a council held 
at Constantinople (S42) declared in 
favour of the worship of images among 
the Greeks, a decision win<ii was con- 
firmed by a second council, inid 
869-870, in tho same place, la the 
Western Empire also images were at 
first retained only to preserve the 
memory of pious men, but the de- 
cision of the Pope, which a-llowed the 
worship of images, finidiy prevailed 
in tho Western Church. See Icoko- 
LATRY.— Bibliography: J. B. Bury, 
A History of the iMter Moman Empire; 
It, Briber, La QuerelU des Images, 

lOONOL'ATRY, tho worship oy 
adoration of the images of sacred 
personages connected with the Chris- 
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tian religion* as images intended to 
represent angels, fho Virgin Mary, 
saints, martyrs, &o. Iconolatry must 
not be confounded with idolatry, 
which worships objects as being them- 
selves diviiiG or possessing super- 
natural power. The worship or adora- 
tion of images was not coimnon in the 
Church tor several centui'ies after 
Ciirisi, and in its earlier stages it 
excited strong feelings, especially in 
the iCastern section of the Church. 
(See Iconoclasts.) The second Council 
of Nicim taught that images were to 
be retained, but; that they were not 
to be objects of adoration m the strict 
sense, though it was right to salute, 
honour, and venerate them, and to 
burn lights and incense before them. 
This decree was rejected by Charle- 
magne and by a council at Frankfurt 
in 79i, but the practice of image - 
worship finally established itself in 
the West. 

Roman Catholics maintain that the 
cultus of images is ‘relative,* and that 
they are not in themselves really 
adored or honoured, ‘but that all 
adoration and veneration is referred 
to the prototypes, inasmuch as images 
have no dignity or escelionce to which 
such honour properly appertains.* 

» ICTER'IDiS, a family of American 
passerine birds, allied to the finches, 
remarkable for the hammock-like 
nests which they construct, and hence 
called kangnesis. The Baltimore bird 
(Iclenis baltimorii) may be regarded as 
iypieai. 

IB A, in ancient geography: (DA 
mmmtain range in the Troad (Mysia), 
at the foot of which lay the city of 
Troy. Its highest peak was Gargarus, 
about 4,650 feet. (*2) The middle and 
highest sunimit of the mountain chain 
which divides the I>siand of Crete from 
east to west. This peak afiords a fine 
prospect, and is covered with woods of 
pine, maple, and cedar. 

TDAHO, one of the United States 
of America, in the Mountain Division, 
and situated on the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, having Mon- ' 
tana and Wyoming on the east, and 
Wasliington and Oregon on the west; 
land area, 83,888 sq,. miles. Pop. 
(1030), 445,032. 

Idaho owes its rise and importance 
to its rich gold-fieids, previous to the 
discovery of which, in 1860, and sub- 
sequently, it was inhabited only by 
Indians. The surface is largely moun- 
tainoiis, the highest summits rising 
to 12,000 and 13,000 feet. In the 
centre of the state are the Salmon 
River Mountains, to which belongs the 
picturesqueandloftySaw-toothRange. 
The chief rivers are the Lewis or Snake 
River and the Salmon River, the latter 
a tributary of the former, which again 
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joins the Columbia.. Along the couise 
of the Snake liiver in the soutli-ea«5t 
and south is a desert tract 400 miies 
long by 40 to 60 miles broad. Tbero 
are valuable forests, but they extend 
only over a small ai'eo. The scenery 
along the Saiinon River in some plarv-a 
is gx'and, the stream flowing bciv.v'eii 
perpendicular w'alis of rock from 500 
to 2,000 feet high. 

Gold has been found in many places 
and there are also valuable silver- 
mines, gold and silver being produced 
in 1931, to the v-alue of 373,300 dollars 
and 2,150,653 dollars respectiveisL 
Coal, eopi>er, iron, and salt are like- 
wise found in many localities. The 
wild animals include the grizi^ly bea r. 
The higher mountain ranges are bleak 
and barren, but the lower hills are 
generally well wooded, and the soil of 
the valleys is productive. In generai 
the surface Is better adapted for 
gi'azing than for cereal raising. In 
1932 there were 2,951 miles of steam, 
and 121 miles of eleoteio railwijys. The 
Cdlilo Canal connects Idaho with the 
Pacific. Bois6 City is the capital; 
pop. (1930), 21,544. 

The State legislature consists of 
two houses, a Senate (44 members) 
and a House of Representatives (70 
members). Two senators and two 
representatives are sent to Congress, 

ID'DESLEIGH, Stafford Henry 
Northcote, first Earl of,Bngiish states- 
man, bom 1818, died 18B7. He was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he gained high honours ; 
became private secretary to- Glad- 
stone in 1842, and was called to tbo 
Bar in 1847. In 1851 he succeeded 
hisgrandfatherinthefamllybaronetcj*. 
He held various offices, and represen- 
ted several constituencies as a Con- 
servative, being lon^ member for 
North Devon. He published a treatise, 
Twenty Years of THyiamnal Policy^ in 
1862. He was one of the Cornmi.S'* 
sioners to the United States in 1B71 
to arrange the Alabama difficulty. 

After being Secretary for India 
(1867-8) and Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer (1874-80) under Disraeli, 
upon the elevation of the latter to the 
peerage he became leader o-f the 
Lower House, his task being ail the 
more difiacult owing to parliamentary 
obstruction. He was elected Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University in 
1883. In 1885, when Gladstone was 
succeeded by Lord Salisbury, he was 
created Earl of Iddesleigh, and be- 
came First Lord of the TreasiiiTt 
being Foreign Secretary in the next 
Salisbury Cabinet. 

IDE, a fish of the carp family 
(Oyprinidee), the Leiwiscm fotma 
m rocky lakes of Central ana Nor- 
thern Eupope. It is a good table-fish. 
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whicli ml^lib tse introduced into 
BrilisJi waters. A ^old-colonred Gcr- 
maii variety is known as the orfe. 

IDEA (Gr. idea, fiom idcin, to see; 
Lat. idea„ kind, ionn). The philoso- 
pliica! teim idea w'as introduced by 
Plato, w’ho desig'iiaied by it the per- 
fect and eternal models, the proto- 
types, ess(mee, and archetypes of 
individual, sensible objects, which 
are only the images of the ideas. 
A'^cording' to Plato, ideas constitute 
the essence and the types of sensible 
objects, and have their existence not 
only in our minds, as abstracts of 
concrete things, but separately and 
independently outside our minds. 
Ideas arc perfect and immutable, not 
being subject to that change which 
individual objects usually undergo. 

In modem philosophy the term 
idea has a dillerent meaning. It 
designates the image and conception 
which the human mind forms of an 
object. An idea is thus the conception 
of the object, as distinguished from 
the object itself. According to Des- 
cartes, idea means *'all that is in 
our minds 'when ive conceive a thing, ** 
%vhilst Locke applied the term idea 
nob only to a concept of the intellect, 
or an image of the imagination, but 
also to “that which the mind is 
employed about, when thinking/* 

As to the origin of ideas, some 
philosophers are of opinion that they 
are derived solely from experience, 
whilst others maintain that reflection 
upon experience (i.e. the help of 
reason) is also necessary to supple- 
ment our knowledge. According to 
Leibnitz, ail ideas are innate. See 
IPBAMSM, 

IDE'ALISM, in philosophy, is the 
theory which teaches that all material 
objects are only ideas in some mind, 
and that the subjective or ideal 
existence is not only the original but 
the only true being. Accordii^ to this 
theory only a phenomenal existence 
is allowed to sensible objects, an 
existence which is dependent upon 
the mind of a thinking subject. 

Idealism may be considered meva- 
physically and epistemologically. 
Metaphy;sically idealism teaches that 
not inanimate matter but intellectual 
principles are the really existent, that 
the world throughout is the work of 
the embodiment of reason or mind. 
The diametrical opposite of this 
idealism is materialism, which main- 
tains that *the universe is simply a 
brute fact, or a collection of brute 
facts under the sway of mechanical 
la'ws. * The oldest system of idealism is 
that of Plato. He maintained that 
ideas have a real existence, and are 
the prototypes of all phenomena. All 
true being he placed in the divine 
ideas, of which sensible objects are 


only copies in the element of the non- 
existent, and accordingly have in 
themselves merely a phonomenni or 
apparent existence. In modem phiio- 
Gophy metaphysical idealism has been 
developed in the systems of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. 

Epistemological idealism, which be« 
longs entirely to modern philosonliy, 
is the theory which, in contradistinc- 
tion to realism, teaches that ‘per- 
ceptions of things* and, things In 
themselves*, that ‘thought* and 
‘existence,* or ‘reality,’ are widely 
different. Realism teaches that 
things are exactly so in reality as they 
appear to us through the medium of 
our perceptive faculties. The world 
‘without’ is as real as, and exists 
independently of, our consciousness 
which perceives it. In contradistinc- 
tion to this doctrine, idealism main- 
tains that knowledge is not at all the 
perception of things as they really 
are — the exact copy and repetition of 
things in themselves — but as they 
appear to us. Knowledge being an 
inner psychical process, there can b© 
no similarity between it and the 
things ‘without.* The wwld around 
us is only the product of our mind. 

Whilst the realist considers that in 
sense-perception we have a certainty 
and a guarantee of the reality of 
existence, the idealist is of opinion 
that ‘ the only reality of the external 
world is its perceptibility. * Descartes, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, Spinoza, and 
Kant are idealists to a certain extent* 
Descartes and Kant, however, are not 
pure idealists, inasmuch as they allow 
at least a problematical existence to 
sensible things as independent of the 
thinking subject. 

The real founder, however, of 
modern idealism w^ae Berkeley (q.v.), 
w^ho maintained that what is called 
matter consisted merely of what h© 
called ideas, that is, appearances pro- 
duced in the mind by the direct in- 
fluence of the Deity. This dogmatic 
idealism of Berkeley differs from the 
critical or transcendental idealism of 
Kant, who taught that all the material 
of experience is given in sensation, 
but, on the other hand, the forms of 
the experience (space, time, and the 
categories of the understanding) arise 
in ourselves a priori, and that accor- 
dingly sensible objects are known 
only as they appear to us and not as 
they are in themselves. 

Idealism in aesthetics Is the opposite 
of naturalism or realism. Naturalism 
in art is the theory which maintains 
that the aim and purport of art con- 
sists in the imitation of nature, or, at 
least, in the endeavour of the artist to 
approach as nearly as possible to 
nature. In contradistinction to this 
theory, idealism teaches that if the 
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artist copies, lie also modifies nafnre 
at the same time. He selects and re - 
corahines, thus bringing out immanent 
meanings and mterpretations. He 
eonceives an ideal and produces it, 
blending reality tv ith his own thonghts 
and sentiments. Bee Philosophy. 

IDENTITY (Lat. idem, the same) 
is a philosophical term applied to the 
sense, which every one of ns possesses, 
of being the same individual to-day; as 
yesterday and the preceding da^^s, i.e. 
of eontinning our personality. We 
discover in oni’selves, in our per- 
sonality, an indeflnablo something, an 
ego, or an I, which remains the same 
under various and varying circum- 
stances. Thus personal identity is the 
continuity of personal existence, our 
being the same persons from the 
beginning to the end of life. It is 
upon this feeling that Descartes and 
other philosophers based their dual- 
istic theory of body and soul, and of 
the spiritual nature of the latter. The 
body undergoes continual changes, 
but the soul remains the same. 

Under the principle of identity <in 
logic) we understand the condition of 
remaining constantly the same. As 
long as it has not been subjected to 
modification a thing remains the same ; 
it is whcd it is. This principle is ex- 
pressed in the formula of A « A, or 
the same is the same. Derived from 
and connected with this principle are 
the principles of contradiction: (1) 
that a thing cannot at the same time 
be itself and something else; (2) that 
it must be one thing, or another; and 
<8) that between a thing and its 
opposite there can be no middle term. 
The philosophy of Schelling was called 
by himself the Philosophy of Identity, 
as teaching the identity of thought 
and being. 

IDENTITY of person in point of 
law must often be proved in legal 
proceedings, as in proving a thief, &c. 
The usual proof is the oath of one who 
w'as cognisant of the facts at the time 
referred to. A common defence of 
persons accused of crime is that it is a 
case of mistaken identity, in which 
case the prisoner must usually prove 
an alibi — i.e. that he was in some 
other place at the time specified. Bee 
Beck Case. 

IDIOCY is the term applied to a 
condition of defective development of 
intelligence usually associated with an 
arrest of the development of the brain. 
Thus anything that interferes with 
the normal growth of the brain, such 
as premature closure of the sutures of 
the skull, injuries to the brain itself, 
or disease affecting it either before 
birth or before the intellectual powers 
have been acquired after birth, may 
cause idiocy. Chronic alcoholism or 
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syphilis in the parents may so affect 
the germ plasm or the tissues of the 
gTOwing embryo that the develop- 
ment of the brain becomes impaired . 
Other diseases in the mother, as well 
as exhaustion from too frequent 
child-bearing, or other factors of a 
mechanical or chemical nature tha.t 
interfere with the proper nutrition of 
the developing child, may impair the 
growth of the brain so as to i>roduce 
mental deficiency. 

Any influence after birth that im- 
pairs the normal unfoklii^ of ttio 
child’s mind may result in idiocy. 
Injuries to the brain, hcemorrhage, 
inflammation, the interference with 
the di‘ainage of the cerebro-spinai 
fluid, causing hydrocephalus, are 
among the causes that often lead to a 
destruction of cerebral tissue and an 
impairment of the budding intelli- 
gence. Epilepsy and tubercular men- 
ingitis are prone to result in mental 
impairment. If early in life a peculiar 
gland in the neck, known as the thy- 
roid, is injured or destroyed by dis- 
ease, a special form of idiocy known 
as cretinism results. 

Every giadation of idiocy may 
occur, from a total absence of any 
sort of intellectual control of the 
animal functions to such slight im- 
pairments as defective memory and 
inability to concentrate the mind or 
fully to exercise self-control. Idiocy is 
often associated with deformities of 
the body due to defective growth, and 
some of the signs ot a lack of intellec- 
tual control are dirty habits and in- 
[ decent behaviour. Nothing can be 
done in extreme cases (where there is 
no obvious cause that can be removed) 
other than the most assiduous and 
sympathetic supervision and care. 
But the less severely affected patients 
can be taught (in special schools with 
patient and devoted teachers) habits 
of cleanliness and obedience, and also 
in some cases useful work of a simple 
mechanical kind. 

The lack of self-control makes idiots, 
both boys and girls, a special danger 
to the community, from their aptitude 
to give free rein to their sexual in- 
stincts. The danger lies not merely in 
their own vicious practices, but also 
in the fact that they may produce 
new generations of potential criminals 
and evil-livers. Thus even when idiots 
are not really a danger to themselves 
or an offence to those -with whom they 
live, confinement in a proper institu- 
tion is in most cases desirable to 
prevent them from indulging their 
sexual passions and procreating dan- 
gerous members of society, — Biblio- 
graphy: N, H, Goddard, Feeble- 
mindedness; C. P. Lapage, Feeble- 
mindedness in Children of Bchool Age; 
B, B. Sherlock, The Feeble-minded; 
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T. Eibot, The Psydi<^logy of AUention; 
Sollier, Psycholog ie deT idiot et de 
Temhccilc* 

IDIOSYNCRASY, a distinctive 
peculiarity of the mental or bodily 
coQstiiiition of any person, or tliat 
constitution or temperament wbieii is 
peculiar to any person. The term 
soiiietimos corresponds with anti- 
pathy (q.v.). In medicine it is applied 
to tiie imiisnal reaction of a person to 
food, drugs, or any kind of stimnius. 
Thus a dose of quinine that would 
produce no obvious effect on most 
people may cause the most profound 
disturbances in others. Certain kinds 
of healthy food may also upset some 
individuals. 

FDOCRASE, or VESUVIANITE, a 
mineral crystaliiising in square prisms 
of the tetragonal system, commonly 
occurring as brownish aggi’egates. It 
is a basic calcium aiuminium silicate, ; 
and commonly arises in limestone , 
altered by contact with igneous ’ 
masses. 

IDOL'ATRY, the use of idols or 
images supposed to represent the 
deity, or rather some particular god 
or goddess, for purposes of worship 
or religions appeal in its widest sense. 
The interest of the study of idolatry is 
enhanced by the realization of the i 
fact that it represents a phase through i 
which all the higher reli^ons passed in i 
the course of their development, not 
excluding those which insist upon the 
repudiation of idols as one of the car- 
dinal tenets of their belief. 

To appreciate the significance of 
idols it must be remembered that the 
fundamental conception imderiying 
all religions is the quest of life and the 
avei'ting of death. At first the search 
for *a giver of life* aimed at dis- 
covering some elixir which would 
rejuvenate the individual and post- 
pone death, if It did not avert it alto- 
gether; but eventually, when it was 
realized that death was the inevitable 
fate of every living creature, the aim 
of religion was to secure the prolonga- 
tion of existence after death and the 
attainment of immortality, which in 
the more primitive religions was the 
exclusive privilege of the gods and the 
chief cllsbinotion between gods and 
men. 

The original life-giving amulet 
seems to have been the cowrie shell, 
because it was regarded as a model of 
the reproductive organs of women, 
whence all life was derived. Then 
models of the cowrie wore made for 
use as life-giving and death-averting 
amulets. Then these amulets were 
personified and converted into what 
are erroneously called ‘steatopygous* 
figurinee, under the belief that the 
early women were modelled like 


\ those of the Hottentot race; but they 
are really models of cowo^ies to which 
crude representations of the head, 
trunk, and limbs have been added as 
a concrete expression of the identld- 
cation of the li£o-giviiig amulet with 
ine Great Mother, who was regarded 
as the creator and giver of life to the 
whole universe. 

The next phase in the development 
of idolatry arose from the Egyptian 
custom of making portrait-statues of 
a deceased king, queen, or noble, 
which (so it was believed) could be 
converted in the most literal sense of 
the term into *a living image;* it 
could be reanimated and could listen 
to the requests of supplicants. As 
tbo original god (Osins) was merely 
the dead king, who was believed to 
control all the processes of life-giving 
and prosperity -giving in his domin- 
ions, the earliest form of masculine 
idol was a model of the dead sovereign 
in stone, clay or metal, which was 
animated by appropriate procedures, 
and was then supposed to be able to 
hear and grant the appeals made to 
him by ms former subjects through 
the intermediation of the ruling king, 
who ipso facto was the high priest. 

The great boon which the earliest 
deity was believed to give wus an 
adequate water-supply for agriculture, 
either a good inundation or beneficent 
rain. The idols of both the male and 
the female deities assumed a be- 
wildering variety ot forms, as they 
were identified with many animals, 
such as the cow or ox, the pig% the 
lioness or lion, the eagle or falcon, the 
sheep or goat, &c. But the oonooption 
underlying all idolatry %vas the grant- 
ing of life-giving or death-averting 
boons. For bibliography see G. Elliot 
Smith, The Emliiiion of the Dragon, 
Manchester, 1919; Sir James Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, &o. 

ID'RIA, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Udine, formerly (before the 
European AYar) in the Austrian pro- 
vince of Carniola, 21 miles south-west 
of Laibach. It is celebrated for its 
mines of quicksilver, which, after 
those of Almaden in Spain, are the 
richest in Europe, ana employ in 
mining and smelting about 1,300 per- 
sons. Pop. 6,100. 

IDUMEA. See Edom. 

IDUN, or ID UNA, a goddess in the 
Scandinavian mythology, wife of 
Bragl, keeper of the apples of which 
the gods ate to keep themselves young. 

I'DYLL (from Gr. eidyUion, a Uiitle 
image’) is the name originally and 
still most usually applied to a short 
and highly -finished descriptive poem, 
especi^y if it treats of pastoral sub- 
jects, though this last circumstance is 
. not an ossentiol character of the idyll.. 
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All iliat is Beecssary to constitute a 
poem of this class is that it presents to 
\ie\v a complete picture in smell 
coriiPaas. The term was originally 
applied to the poems ot Theocritus, 
Biou, and Moschiis, hut it has been 
loosely used by momy widiois, and the 
idyll { an hardly he said to be a definite 
literary form. 

IF, a smcbll island near hlor&eilles, 
on which is the Chateau d’lf (built 
by Francis I about 1530), formerly a 
French State prison. The Oiiteau 
d’tf figures in the masterpicco of 
Dumas pere, Le Comte do Monte 
Cristo. 

IFFLSY, Tillage of Oxfordshire. It is 
021 the Thames, If miles from Oxford, 
lb has a famous Noianan chui'ch- 

IG'LAU, an old town, formerly in 
Austria, now belonging' to Czecho- 
slovakia. It is known as Jihlava, and 
is the largest town In Moravia next to 


IGMATIUS, ST, 

, IGNATIDS. ST., Bishop of iintioch, 
one ol the Apostolic Fu^theis, said to 
ha^e been a disciple of tlio x^postle 
John. His life and death arc -^YiM-pBed 
‘ in fable. According ro tne incest trust- 
worthy tradition, he was appemted 
Bishop ot Antioch a.b. 69, and '^wis 
throum to wild beasts in the ciiciis 
of Antioch by the c^'U-nsiicind of Tia- 
J.ia, the date being given by sortie as 
A.D, i07, by others as a.b. 116. By 
the Greek CTiuieh his lesti-yal is cele- 
brated on 20th Dec., by the Latin on 
ist Feb. 

In the literature of the early 
Christian Church Ignatius an 

important place as the reputed anil i or 
of a miniDes* of epistles. The.',e lia^e 
come down to us in three forms. In 
the longest text they ai’e thirtoon in 
number, but since the discovery of a 
shorter text containing only seven the 
first has been universal h'' rei'ogniLcil 
as in great part spurious, some of the 
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Brno» on the Jihlava, 49 miles w.n.w. 
of Brno. The staple manufacture is 
woollen cloth. Pop. (1930), 31,031. 

^ IGLiSSIAS, a walled towm of Sar- 
dinia, in the provinces of Cagliari. 
In its vicinity are lead, zinc, and 
other mines. Pop. 20,000. 

IGI'IATIEV, Nicholas Paulovitsh, 
flus&ian soldier and diplomatist, born 
in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) in 1832, 
died in 1908. He served in the 
Crimean War, and was inaclo a colonel 
in 1856. In 1858 he was sent on a 
special mission to Bolshara and Khiva, 
and proceeded as an Ambassador to 
Peking in 1800. He was appointed 
minister at Constantinople in 1864, 
and was envoy extraordinary from 
1867 to 1878. He was conspicuous in 
the negotiations before and after the 
Ku&so-Turkish War, and was ap- 
pointed Mtmster of the Interior, but 
was dismissed in 1 8 8 2 . He represented 
the party in favour of war, in opposi- 
tion to Prince Gortschakov. He was 
subsequently made Governor-General 
of Irkutsk, 


letters entirely so, and others con- 
taining interpolations* But even m. 
f. hipt shorter form their genuineness 
has been disxmfced by ninaerous 
scholars. Both of these texts are m 
Greek, but a still shorter text in the 
Sjmiac language, containing only tine© 
letters, exists. Some maintain that 
the Sj-riao text was the earliest, 
though not earlier than the middle 
of the second century- Others hold 
the geaoineness of the shorter Greek 
text. 

IGHATIUb, ST., Patriarch of Oon- 
stantmoplo, son of the Bmperor 
Mw'hael I, was born about a.©* 7»8, 
died in 87S. When his father was de- 
posed he entered a monastery, as- 
suming the name of Ignatius. In 
846 he was raised to the x>atriarchate. 
He was opposed to the Iconoclasts, 
and his refusal to admit Bardas, 
brother of the Empress Theodora, as 
a communicant, on account of Ms 
reported immorality, led to his de- 
position in 857. The schism between 
the Greek and Eoman Churches began 
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wliile Pliotius, Ills ftiicccssor, was in 
office, and has continaed ever since. 
He was reinstated in 867, and at an 
cecmnenical council assembled at Con- 
stantinople in 86!) Photins and his 
party were condemned. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS (Lat, ion is, fire), 
pocks that IiaYC been at some time 
molten in the earth’s crnst, and that 
have consolidated in subterranean 
cauldrons, or as dykes filiing cracks 
np which they have been forced, or as 
iava*flows and explotled fragmental 
acciinxnlations at the surface. They 
consist almost entirely of silicates, 
with a few oxides, such as those of 
iron, titanium, and chromium. The 
observation of igneous rocks naturally 
began amid the stimulating if alarm- 



ing phenomena of volcanoes, and it 
v/as long before the great sheets of 
basalt, cut oil from their parent 
sources by denudation, or the masses 
of granite that send off veins into snr- 
rounding rooks, were recognized as 
truly igneous. 

The controversy between A^ep- 
tU7iists, who adopted the vie'w of 
Werner that basalts were sediment- 
ary and that the crystals of granite 
had separated from aqueous solution, 
and the Vulcanwis, led by Hutton, 
who maintained the efficacy of in- 
ternal heat, raged fiercely at the close 
of the eighteenth century; and, if the 
Yulcanists were triumphant, it must 
be admitted that occluded water has 
much to do with the phenomena of 
molten masses in the crust. This 
water escapes, with various gases, 
from lava-flows, and its exnansion 


and passage into steam play a large 
part in volcanic eruptions. The 
association of water and gases no 
donbt assists the sttbtorranean liioiten 
masses to corrode the xvaUs of tholp 
cauldrons and to make a place fop 
themselves among the superincum- 
bent rocks. Igneous rocks often 
occupy the core of mountain chains, 
where the arching of strata has al- 
lowed of their rise, assisted by the 
general pressure, from the depths; 
but they extend their domain by 
‘stuping’ off blocks from the cover, 
and they work thoir way upwards by 
prolonged and insidious attack. 

At the surface or in thin veins they 
may cool with comparathc rapidity, 
and the crystallization of their con- 
stituents is here on a minute or 
partial scale. A certain amount of 
glass may even remain in the inter- 
stices of the crystalline rnesh. But an 
igneous mass may be maintained in 
the depths for a very long time at a 
temixerature that allows ot the separa- 
tion of this or that constituent, and 
the resuiting rock is then coarsely 
crystalline. Every stage may be 
traced, from granites with crystals of 
felspar 5 feet long, or of mica 9 feet 
in diameter, to the fine-grained 
materials of dylces, or the lavas whose 
structure requires elucidation by the 
microscope. 

The range of composition In igne- 
ous rocks is not a wude one, and it is 
probable that the varieties have been 
produced by dij/erentiation from an 
original fairly uniform magma, with 
the aid of material absorbed from the 
crust in the upw’ard moyement of the 
molten masses. On the supposition 
that these masses come from a region 
of the interior -where rocks of the com- 
position of basalt prevail, minerals 
poor in silica, and rich in magnesium 
and iron, such as olivine, may separate 
during cooling and sink tow'ards the 
floor of an igneous cauldron, leaving a 
magma more rich in silica, potassium, 
and sodium in the upper layer. This 
magma may become still more sili- 
ceous by assimilating matter from, the 
outer crust as it ascends, and highly 
siliceous igneous rocks may ultimately 
reach the surface. Where volcanic 
vents lead down into the greater 
depths, or where some fissure taps 
the lower part of a cauldron, the 
magma rich in magnesiuna and iron 
flows up, and its greater fusibility and 
mobility may produce lava-flows that, 
age after age, deluge thousands of 
square miles of country. 

Igneous rooks have formed a special 
study, carried out with great minute- 
ness of olaesifleation; but the per- 
centage of silica may be taken as the 
broad basis of gi*oxxping, and within 
each group structure may be used for 
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subdivision. The old terms add and 
basic have been used for the groups 
with some 70 per cent and 45 per cent 
of silica respectively, and a large inter- 
mediate group lies between them. 
Granite, consisting of quartz, potas- 
sium felspar, and mica, is the type- 
rock of the acid group, and olivine- 
gabbro, consisting of felspar rich in 
calcium, pyroxene, olivine, and iron- 
tiianium ores, is the type-rock of the 
basic group. It may be convenient to 
arrange the common igneous rocks as 
la the table foUowiug. 

In reading older treatises, we must 
remember that in Germany, where 
classification by carefully defined 
characters has sometimes obscured 
natural alliances, a sharp division was 
at one time made, under the influence 
of H. Rosenbusoh, between Oainozoio 
Igneous rocks and those older than the 
Eocene period. This view spread in 
France, Italy, and even in the United 


them during the long ages covered by 
stratigraphicai geology. See Geoloot. 

IGNIS FAT'UUS (Lat., ‘ foolishflre ’), 
a luminous appearance seen floating 
over marshy places at night, and 
sometimes, it is said, in churchyards. 
It is probably due to some gaseous 
mixture capable of igniting spotane- 
ously, but it has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Other names are 
Wilho"-ihe-ivis 2 J and Jack~a4aniem. 

IGNITION, the act of raising the 
temperature of a combustible sub- 
stance until it unites freely with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere (or other 
gas), with the accompanying produc- 
tion of light and heat. Each combus- 
tible has a definite temperature at 
which the process of burning begins. 

The knowledge of fire is world- 
wide, and few, if any, tribes have 
been found ignorant of its production 
and uses. The early methods of fire 
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States, but at no time prevailed in the 
British Isles, where the ‘uniformita- 
rian" principles enunciated by Hutton 
and Byell caused stress to be laid on the 
msemblancos rather than on the dif- 
ferences of rooks formed in successive 
periods. 

It was pointed out, especially hy 
J. W. Judd (1876 and onwards), that 
the more glassy types of igneous rocks 
could be traced in denuded volcanic 
areas into crystalline masses that had 
consolldatedslowiyunderground. The 
highly crystalline rocks that are best 
known to us are naturally ancient, 
since those of later date commonly 
remain imexposed; but Judd showed 
that in Hungary and the Inner Heb- 
rides there were granites, diorites, and 
gabbros of Gainozoic age. The ab- 
sence of glassy lavas from the majority 
of ancient volcanic areas is due to the 
readiness with which glass becomes 
crystalline in the course of geological 
time. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century, the factor of age has 
been happily discarded from the no- 
menclature of igneous rocks, and it is 
recognized that there has been no 
evolution of new characters among 


production made use of concussion or 
friction. The action of flint and steel 
was probably discovered in shaping 
stone into implements. Other con- 
cussion methods of fire production 
made use of pieces of quartz coated with 
native sulphur or iron pyrites, which 
were struck together. Early friction 
methods made use of two pieces of 
bamboo, broken pottery and bam- 
boo, a stick used in rubbing a gi*oove 
on a piece of wood, or a hand- or bow- 
di’ill rotated stick on a piece of ^vood. 
In every case the heat pi'oduced was 
used to ignite some material with a 
low ignition temperature. The action 
of the lens and conca%~© mirror In 
concentrating the sun's rays to cause 
the ignition of inflammable materials 
was also known to the ancients. 

The word is also used to denote the 
firing of explosive mixtures in internal- 
combustion engines (q.v.), 

IGNORANCE, in law, may be of 
law or fact. The former excuses no 
one, and is no defence in criminal 
proceedings; otherwise the adminis- 
tration of justice would be impossible. 
The latter may be a, good defence if not 
due to negligence or omission of duty^ 
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IGNORAN'TIHES, ci religions con- 
gregation. of tliG Roman Catholic 
Ohnrcli devoted to the gratmtoiiB 
education of cLiklren. It Tras founded 
in 1679 at PJicims, and reorganized 
about 1683 by the Abb6 de La Salle. 
Tlie statutes ot tUo order, approved 
by Benedict XTIl in 1725, Impose on 
it» membci s vows of chastity, poverty, 
and o]>edienre. In 1789 the order 
ooiinied 1,000 members, and possessed 
121 houses. They were forced to quit 
France, but were recalled by Bona- 
parte in 1806. They are now to be 
mot with in various countries. In 
France the law of 1R82 banished them 
from the public schools. 

IGUALADA (e-gwa-laV?a), a town 
in Spain, province of Barcelona, 36 
miles w.N.w. of the town of Barcelona, 
on the Roy a, with manufactures of 
cottons and woollens. Pop. 10,575. 

IGUAN'A, a genus of lizards, th© 
type of the family Iguanidae, a native 
of tropical America. It has an average 



length of about 4 feet. Its food con- 
sists almost entirely of fruits, fungi, 
and other vegetable substances. Its 
head is large, the mouth wide. Along 
tlie whole length of the back to the 
tjp of the tail there is a crest of 
elevated, compressed, pointed scales; 
the lower part of the head and neck 
is tmnis'md wdth s dew-lap or throat- 
pouch. The toes are furnished with 
sharp claws, which enable it to climb 
trees with ease, while a rapid serpen- 
tine movement of its tail propels it 
sw^iftiy through the w'ater. Its usual 
colour is dark olive -green. Its desk 
is considered a delicacy, being tender 
and dehcately-davourod, resembling 
that of a chicken, The eggs, of which 
the female lays about two dozen, are 
also eaten, havhig an excellent flavour. 
They are about the size of those of a 
pigeon, are laid in the sand, and 
hatched by the heat of the sun. 

" IGUANIDJE* a family of American 
lizMds of which the iguana is the type. 
They have the body mmded, some- 
1 times lateraEy compressed and fur- 
I nished with a ridge or serrated crest 
i along the middle line of the back 
from snout to tip of tail, sometimes a 
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throat-poucli or dovv-lap present. See 

laUANA. 

IGUAN'OBON, an exUnefc herbi- 
vorous colossal rcplde toiind in the 
Wealden strata; so called, ironi the 
resemblance of its teeth to those of 
th© iguana. The pelvic bones were 
strikingly like those oi‘ birds. The 
integument does not seem to have 
possessed the spines or bony plates ot 
allied species. The veitebrao of the 
ba ek were flat at hot li ends, 'while those 
of the massive tail bad concave sur- 
faces. The teet h were large and broad, 
implanted in sockets, and trans- 
versely ridged. The just conclusions 
of Owen and of Mantell, the dis- 
coverer of the remains in England, 
were amplified by the study of a 
number of complete specimens of a. 
still larger species near Mons, in 
Belgium, in 1878. 

IL'CHESTER, a town of England, 
in Somersetshire, anciently an im- 
portant Roman station, and furnish- 
ing numerous Roman remains. Roger 
Bacon was born at Ilche&ter. Pop. 
440 . 

ILDEFON'SO, SAN, a village of 
Spain, near which is La Grama, a 
royal palace, built in a mountainous 
country by Philip V, in imitation of 
Versailles, 6 miles north-east of Sego- 
via, 40 miles north by west of Madrid. 
The palace contains a great number of 
valuable paintings and statues, and 
the gardens are magnificent. 

!LE-0E-FRANCE (el-do-frans), a 
former province of France, having 
Paris as its capital, and now mostly 
comprised in the departments of 
Seine, Oise, and Seine -et- Oise. 

ILFORD, a municipal borough of 
England, in Essex, forming part of the 
ea,stern suburbs of London, containing 
the lunatic asylum of the London 
County Council, and various industrial 
works. The place has a large and in- 
creasing working-class population. 
There is an interesting chapel of the 
hospital of St. Mary and St. Thomas, 
originally founded in the twelfth 
century. Photographic materials are 
manufactm’Cd. Pop. (1931), 131,046. 

IL'FRACOMBE, a market town of 
England, Devonshire, on the Bristol 
Channel, 41 miles n.w. of Exeter; very 
picturesetueiy situated. There is an 
inner and an outer harbour, the former 
admitting ships of 300 tons, and an 
active trade in coal, cattle, and agri- 
1 cultural produce with Welsh and 
' Irish ports, Ilfracombe is much 
resorted to as a bathing-xflace and 
health resort. Pop, (1931), 9,174. 

ILI,. a river of Central Asia, partly 
in Chinese Turkestan but mostly in 
! Russian. It is formed in Chinese 
i Kuldia by two streams, the Tekes 
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end Knngos, libing in tho Tian-Bhan 
Moimtains, and flows wsstwo.rds, 
felling into Lake Baikash. hy several 
inontlis atfccr a coni'se of 900 miles, 
over lialf ot wMck ifc is navigable. 

ILIAD, THE, poem by Homer. It 
deals witk tlio events iliat occurred 
daring the 10th and last year of the 
siege of Trov, or Ilium, hy the Greeks. 
It begins with the wrath of AchiHes, 
y/ho refuses to take anj' further part 
in the fighting. Led by Hector, the 
Trojans are suecessfui until Achilles 
changes Ms mind and again enters the 
ficM* The Iliad is in 24 books, and 
there arc many English translations^ 

ILK'ESTON, a iminieipai borough 
of Derbyshire, England, 10 miles e.n.e. 
of Berbjr, situated on a lofty hill. The 
church is a fine ancient building. 
Manafacburos of hosiery and lace are 
carried on, and coal and ironstone are 
worked. Pop. (1931), 32,809. 

ILKLEY, an urban district and 
watering place, village of Yorkshire, 
England, 31 miles west of York, 
beautifully situated on the Wharfe, 
and much frequented on account of 
the hydropathic establishments. Near 
liidoy is the fine old ruin of Bolton 
Priory. Pop. (1931), 9,721. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE (el-c-vidan), a 
maritime department in the north- 
west of Franco, lying between the 
English Channel and the department 
of Loi 2 ’e-Inf<§rieure. It is watered 
mainly by the rivers from which it 
derives its name — ^tho Vilaine, and its 
tributary, tho liie. Little more than 
one-half of the Bnrfaee is arable. Tho 
cereal crops consist chiefly of wheat, 
meslin, rye, and oats | other crops are 
buckwheat, hemp, tobacco, and flax. 
The minerals include iron, zinc, and 
lead. The principal manufactures are 
leather, sail-cloth, sacking, and coarse 
linens, and the coasting trade is 
active. Bennes is the capital; St. 
Malo the chief seaport. Area, 2.697 
sq. miles; pop, (1931), 562,558. 

ILLEGiTmACY (Lat. illegitimus, 
not according to law), i.e. bastardy, is, 
under English law, the state of a child 
born (a) ont of wedlock, or (5) dui'ing 
its subsistence if it is so proved that 
through absence or other cause the 
husband is not the father, or (c) 
within such a time af ter its dissolution 
that it is physically impossible for the 
husband to be the father. 

The obligation to maintain an 
illegitimate child rests on the mother, 
but if she can establish the paternity, 
tho father may be ordered to con- 
tribute to its maintenance to an 
extent not exceeding 10a. per week 
until it attains the age of sixteen years 
or such earlier age as the Justices may 
determine, or until the mother marries. 
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The testimony of the mother a--- tc the 
paternity must be suppoitcd bv in- 
dependent evidence in some niaterial 
particular. Failure to iiupt-^ment her 
obligation so that tho child becomes 
chargeable to the jian.-nh reride>'& the 
mother liable to iniprlsonmeiit, and 
the guardians may also proceed 
agdin&t the father. In Stoliand the 
obligation Is a joint and equal one, 
but tho faiiiirc of edther parent to 
implement it throws the ■whole re- 
sponsibilitv on the othei. 

An iilegdimatc child, being in law 
filius nullms (the son of mAody), has 
no rights of iiihoritanec in real or 
personal estate. He may, hou’ever, 
take a bequest under a will, and he ba 3 
testamentarv" capacitj^. The only 
persons entitled to succeed, to ills 
estate on hH lute-tacy are his widow 
and children. If, Iherck-re, ho dies 
unmarried and intootete. Ins estate 
vests in the Crown, tbe Duchy of 
Lancaster, or tho Duke of Curn'icail 
for the time being as * bona vacantia, ’ 
but provision may be made thereout 
for the benefit of the inrchtoto's de- 
pendents. By the Loghimacy Act, 
1926, where the parents of an illegiti- 
mate person marry provided neither 
was married to a third person when 
the child was born, sueh person is 
rendered legitimate. See Legitima- 
tion. — Cf. W. Hooper, The Law of 
Illegitimacy, 

ILLI'CIUM, a genus of Eastern 
Asiatic and North American ever- 
green shrubs, belonging to tho nat. 
ord. Magnoliaceec. The plants of tills 
genus are called anxFccd trees, from 
their fine aromatic scent. The fruit of 
J. anisatiim (Chinese anise) is the 
star-anise of the shops {see Anise). 
J. religiosum is a Japanese species, 
held sacred by the natives, who deco- 
rate the toml)s of their dead with 
wreaths of it, and burn the tragrant 
bark as incense before their deities. 

ILLIMANI (ii-yi-mS/ne), one of the 
loftiest peaks In the Cordill^m lieul 
of the Bolivian Andos, 22,500 feet 
high, and covered with glaciers. The 
highest peak was scaled in 1898 by 
,Sir Martin Conway (now Lord Con- 
’way). 

2LXMOIS (fl'i-noi or -nois), on© of 
the AYostern United States, bounded 
on the north by Wisconsin, east hy 
Lake Michigan and Indiana, south- 
east by Kentucky, from which it is 
separated by the Ohio, and west by 
the Mississippi, separating it from 
Missouri and Iowa; greatest length, 
370 miles j greatest breadth, 1 60 miles ; 
area, 56,665 sq. miles, 623 sq. miles 
being water. 

Physiography. The surface is 
somewhat hilly near the Ohio, and 
undulating towards the west; and a 
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range of bliilfh rims for a considerable 
distance along tbe margin of the 
Mississippi; but with these exceptions 
the state IS one continuous plain, with 
a gentle inclination towaids the south- 
west. It has a greater proportion of 
arable land than any other state of 
the Union. The only thickly wooded 
part IS the southernmost portion. The 
chief rivers are the Iliinois (cl-v.), 
which traverses the state, Bock, 
Kaskaskia, and Wabash. 

Products, &c. Indian com and 
wheat are the chief oblects of cultiva- 
tion, hut rye, oats, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, turnips, cotton, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, castor-bean, &c., are also 
produced, and the cultivation of the 
vine is making considerable progress. 
Illinois is one of the great dairying 
states, cattle and pigs being exten- 
sively raised. Lead is foimd in vast 
quantities, and the ore (argentiferous 
galena) contains a considerable per- 
centage of silver; the metal is found 
chiefly near the Wisconsin frontier. 
Galena being the centre of the mining 
district. The state ranks third in the 
pro duction of b ituminous coal. Several 
valuable salt springs are found in the 
east and south. The rocks mostly are 
limestone, gypsum, and sandstone. 
The climate, although somewhat 
humid, is generally healthy. 

Communications. The Illinois and 
Michigan Canal coimects Lake Michi- 
gan at Chicago with the Illinois at La 
wallo (dista-nce 96 miles), and enables 
vessels of some size to pass fTom the 
Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence. 
In 1032 there were 12,802 miles of 
steam and 1,334 miles of electric rail- 
way. 

Education, &c. There is a well- 
organized school system. IHinois 
University, at Urbana, is a well- 
equipped institution, and there are 
besides fifty-two other colleges and 
universities in the state. Springfield is 
the state capital, pop. 71,864, but 
Chicago (q.v.), on Lake Michigan, is 
the principal commercial depot, and 
after New York the largest city in 
the United States, 

Government. Illinois was consti- 
tuted a separate territory in 1809, and 
admitted as a state into the Union in 
1818. The state legislature consists of 
a Senate (51 members) and a Hou&o 
of Representatives (153 members). 
It sends two senators and twenty- 
seven representatives to Congiess, 
Pop. (1920), 6,485,280. 

ILLINOIS, a river in the United 
States, formed by the union of the 
Kankakee and Des Plaines, in the 
north-east part of the state of Illinois. 
It flows thence south-west, and falls 
into the Mississippi about 20 miles 
above the mouth of the Missouil. It is 
500 miles long, half of it being navig- 


able. A canal connects the river with 

Chicago. 

ILLIT'ERACY (Lat. illiieratuS), un- 
educated, without letters or learning), 
inability to road or write. The teim 
illiterates is applied in the United 
States also to people who can read 
but not 'write. The greatest number of 
illiterates is to be found in Russia and 
in the East. In Germany, Sweden, 
and Swdtzcrland there is less than 1 
per cent, and. in Holland a little over 
1 per cent of illiterates. Belgium and 
France have about 10 and 5 per cent of 
illiterates respectively. The lowest 
percentage of illiterates is to be found 
in England, Wales, Scotland, Austra- 
lia, and Germany. 

ILLUMINA'TI (‘the enlightened’), 
a name given to the members of 
several societies, especially to those 
of a secret society founded in 1770 for 
Adam Weishaupt, professor of law' at 
Ingolstadt, Bavaria, for mutual assist- 
ance In attaining a higher degree of 
morality and virtue. It spread over 
Roman Catholic Germany, and con- 
tained in its most flourishing condition 
2,000 members, among whom were 
men of distinguished talents and high 
rank. The constitution and organiza- 
tion w'ere taken partly from the Jesuits 
and partly from the Fieomasons. 
Dissensions, however, ■were intro- 
duced into the body, and in 1784 it 
W'as dissolved by the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment. 

ILLUMINATION is the process of 
ornamenting a written or printed text 
with colours and precious metals, but 
is often extended to include the dec- 
oration and illustration of manu- 
scripts by drawings, with or with- 
out colour. The colour may be either 
transparent or mixed with body 
colour, and the metal applied in 
liquid form, or in sheets which are 
afeenvards burnished. The usual 
foundation is vellum. 

The two elements of illustration and 
decoration in varying proportions ap- 
pear in every illuminated manuscript, 
and their perfect balance and fusion 
marks all the great periods of the art. 
In European modiaival mannseripts 
the illustrative side is represented by 
the mmiaiure (the technical term tor 
the illustrations), and the decorative 
by elaborate initial letters and borders. 
The two combine in the historiatsil 
witial^ where the letter encloses a 
miniature. The manuscripts most 
commonly illxuninatod in the Middle 
Ages w'cre liturgical and clevotionol 
■works, including missals (tbo mass 
book used by the celebrant at the 
altar), breviaries (containing the 
services for different hours), psaliers^ 
graduals (the choral part of the mass), 
mitiphoners (the choral part of the 
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services), and books of hours (intended 
for private devotion, and containing 
pravei’s, lessons, &e.)- 

An elementary iorm of illnmmation 
appears in the coloured illnstrations of 
Egyptian papyri j and a tew classical 
texts of the fifth century a.d., illus- 
trated with paintings similar in stvio 
to the Pompeian frescoes, point to the 
existence of an older tradition. But 
classic infinenoe chiefly survives in 
Byzantine illumination of the ninth 
to the twelfth centuries, where it com- 
bines with Eastern influences to pro- 
duce a hieratic, stylized art, mainly 
illustrative, richly treated in gold, and 
colour. 

Meanwhile, a great school of Celtic 
illumination developed in Ireland, 
marked by very conventional treat- 
ment of the figure, and an ingenious 
and varied use of abstract and geo- 
metrical ornament, without the use 
ot gold. A remarkable example is the 
Book of Kells, at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The influence of this school 
passed to England, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and in the last combined with 
Byzantine and debased classical 
elements to produce the Carolingian 
school, which centred round the court 
of Charlemagne in the ninth century. 
At this period, also, there was a 
notable development of outline 
dravfing (represented in the famous 
Utrecht psalter), which in England 
unites with the use of gold and colour 
from Carolingian and Celtic sources to 
produce the characteristically rich 
and delicate style of the tenth- and 
eleyenth -century Winchester school. 
The same influences operate in dif- 
ferent degrees in France, and by the i 
thirteenth century illumination in the 
two countries had settled do'wn into 
the lines whereon it was to develop, 
and mav be now described as charac- 
teristically Gothic. The handling be- 
comes minute and delicate; histori- 
ated initials are the rule; elaborate 
borders springing from the pendant 
to the initial enclose the page; and 
gold is applied in leaf form and 
burnished. A notable example is the 
Fr^^nch Psalter of St, Louis (Biblio- 
theque Nationale). 

In Flanders development is similar 
but slower ; W’'hiie in Germany, after a 
brief period of activity connected with 
the tenth-century Ottoman Benais- 
sance, illumination degenerates and 
never revives. In Italy a burst of 
activity under Celtic influence centres 
in the Benedictine monastery of 
Monte Cassino, but is follow’ed by a 
period in which Bvzantine influence 
predominates. The fourteenth century 
sees English illumination at its 
highest point, and distinguished from 
French by greater naturalism in its 
borders, and a love for the droll and 
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grotesque (possibly imported from 
Flanders), both seen In the Queeu 
Mary Psalter in the Royal Collection; 
but m the fifteenth century comes a 
rapid and permanent decline. ^ 

In France, where ornament is more 
conventionalized and the uso oi 
diapered backgrounds a special 
feature, the triumphs of the four- 
teenth century include the Belleville 
Bt'cviary (Bibliotheque Kationale), 
and the '^vork done for the library of 
Jean, duo de Berry (1345-l-l:16), bv 
Andrd Bea uneven and Jacquemart 
de Hesdin. These are followed in the 
fifteenth century by^^the exqciisite and 
magnificent TriiS riches lieures (now 
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I at Chantilly), executed for the same 
patron by Pol de Limbourg and his 
brothers, one of the most remarkable 
manuscripts ever Xiroduced, which 
marks a culminating point. The 
great skill of Jean Foucquet and his 
followers (notably Jean BourdichonJ 
later in the century resulted in paint- 
ings on a small scale rather than 
illumination proper, and represents a 
decline. 

In Flanders and Italy, however, the 
art survived longer. Flemish illumina- 
tion developed pari passu with Blem- 
ish painting, and is marked by soft, 
harmonious colour and increasing 
naturalism, manifested in elaborate 
landscape background, sculpturesque 
figures, the use of perspective, and in 
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the border treatment. The i 

BrertiafV (S. Marks, Yenice) is a well- ■ 
kiioYm example of the strle. In Italy, 
under the indnence of easel pa ini mg’, 
the tendency was to produce lull -page 
illustrations (notably to the large 
choir books) rather than decoration, 
though 8 characteiisiic border of rods 
and curling foliage was evolved, seen 
in the fourteenth -century work oi 
Nleeolo da Bologna. In the fliteenlh 
century Renaissance influence ap- 
pears in the treatment oi the f-gures 
and in the decorative elements oi the 
borders (putti, masks, and garland^), 
and at the end of the ceiitm*y a great 
group ot maini&cripts appears well 
represented by the Sforza Booh of 
Hours (British Museum.). 

Piliitlag yirtually killed illumina- 
tion. In the East, however, especially 
in India and Persia , a flourishing 
school existed until the early nine- 
teenth century. — Bibliooeaphy: J. 
A. Herbert, Jlluminaied Manvseripis; 
A. Michel, Ilisfoire de Vart (embodjung 
sections on the miniature); Count P. 
Durrieu, Les Trds riches heures de 
Jean, dne de Berry, and other writings ; 
Sir G. P. Warner (editor). Reproduc- 
tions of Ilhmninated i% the 

British Museum, 


ILLUMINATION, methods of light- 
ing have improved greatly since the 
days when candles were the onlv 
means of illumination. Electricity is, 
of course, the most popular form of 
lighting and is used extensively both 
for this and for heating purposes. 

Hefleotors. It has been diseovered 
that the design of shades, globes and 
reflectors is of great importance and 
that by means of a suitable design the 
distribution of light may be greatly 
enlarged. In most oases a reflector is 
designed to direct the light downward, 
whore it is most needed. In shop- 
windows lighting, &c., however, re- 
flectors are so designed and spaced 
that they yield an illumination over 
an extenaivo vertical area. 

Searchlights (q.v.), flood-lighting 
and artificial daylight are other 
systems of illumination which have 
advanced greatly during recent years. 

ILLUSTRATION is, in the mdest 
sense, the pictorial expression of a 
fact or idea previously expressed in 
words; and as such has been the basis 
of all save purely absu-act art from 
the earliest times. More usxially the 
term describes pictorial art associated 
•with written or printed matter to 
express the same facts or ideas. Apart 
from the illuminated manuscripts of 
the Mddlo Ages (see iLnrnuiNATroN), 
it first appears with the invention of 
printing, its use becoming possible 
tiai'ough the development of engra-^g 
on metal and wood. Importon'fe early 
examples of book Illustration are 


those by Boiiicelli (engraved by 
Landrino) to Dante’s Birina Comedw, 
and by I-iolbein to Erasmus’s Praise 
of Folly. 

Tho ibtyle of iilustraiion at any 
period niainlv reflects that of coa- 
tcmixrrary painting anil engraving. 
In fact it is not imtil modern times 
thuG artists almost soleiy couceiaed 
with iilustraiion appear. Tims, iii 
flrteenth- and sixteenth -century Ger- 
many illustration centres round the 
work of Barer and his ioliowers; and 
in seventoenth-century Italy reflects? 
the influence of the Bolognese and 
Roman eclectic painteis. In Franco, 
during the eighteenth century, a 
delicate and deiighttal group oi en- 
gravers, such as Oudry, Gravclot, and 
Moreau le Jeuue, based their illus- 
trations to such works as La Pon- 
tame’s Fables and IVIoliere’s plays on 
the eighteenth-century painters from 
Watteau uo Fragonard. In England, 
seventeenth- century illustration 
mirrors the supremacy of Dutch and 
Flemish painting, notably in the en- 
graved portraits and frontispieces of 
Faithorne. 

Hogarth, who himself illustrated 
Butler’s Sudibras and other books, 
marks the rise of a school of realism 
and caricature, of whom a great 
master is Thomas Rowlandson, 
followed in the nineteenth century by 
George Cruikshank, well known by his 
illustrations to Dickens. Side by side 
with these is a graceful, rather exotic 
school founded on the work of 
Reynolds, and typified by Barto- 
losszi. Both the iechniflue of his 
woodcuts and the fact that illustra- 
tion was the main work of his life 
make Thomas Bewick a leading figure 
at the end of the eighteenth and the 
hoginning of the nineteenth century. 
Among his contemporaries, Stothard 
and Flaxman represent tho classicism 
of the age, and William Blake a 
mystic, individual art of great inter- 
est and importance. But the chief 
not© of the early nineteenth century 
in England is the quantity of land- 


trations to Rogers’ Italy. 

With the rise of the illustrated 
periodical a new era begins. Illustra- 
tion ceases to be mainly reproductive; 
artists whose sole work Is illustmtion 
increase in number; and illustrators 
are encouraged to draw direct upon 
the yrood, tho material chiefly em- 
ployed, An earlier phase of this move- 
ment is represented by Sir John 
Tenniei, Sir John Gilbert, and Blrket 
Poster; a later and more important 
development by the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Madox Brown, Millais, and Rossetti, 
whose work is well represented in 
contemporary periodicals. A more 
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roniantio school typified by 
Frederick Sancivs and A. B. Hongh- 
ton; a more rcahetic by the important 
group associated with Punch — John 
Leecli, Georg-o du Marnier, and 
Charles Keene. 

The course of illustration in France 
and CTCimanv ^vas parallel. The 
Hoinantics, with BelacroiX at their 
head, produced much woik in L’ 
Ariiste and ciseuherej Gavarni and 
JDaumler a matchless series of cari- 
catures, maiiily reproduced by litho- 
graphy (q.v. ). Other in teresi ingfigui os 
are Gustave Dor6 (tlio illustrator of 
Dante and Rabelais), and the modern 
satirists Forain and Steinlen. In 
Germany the realistic work of Adolf 
Memcl had great influence, while at 
Munich a decorative symbolist group 
of Illustrators greiv up, represented 
by Klinger and Stuck. 

Modem illustration has been much 
affected by technical developments, 
all based upon photography. En- 
gra Ting upon metal has practically 
fallen into disuse, though etching is 
still used for a fc‘W elaborately- 
produced books. Wood engraving 
now mainly serves to decorate finely - 
printed books, such as those of the 
Kclmsoott and other presses. Notable 
work of this kind has been done by 
Charles Shannon, Ricketts, and 
Stoi'ge Moore. This tendency towards 
decorative illustration, partly inspired 
by Japanese art, is also seen in the 
work of Aubrey Beardsley, and in 
the elaborate work of Arthur Rack- 
ham and Edmund Dulac. 

The facility and accuracy of modem 
methods of reproduction of photo- 
graphs, however, have rather tended 
to dinfinish the proportion of artists 
whose sole w-ork is illustration. Among 
the more important of these methods 
are line and half-tone process, in which 
the printing surface stands at a 
uniform height above the suxTOund- 
ing ground; phoiogiavuro, in which 
the link lies in a series of tiny pits 
and grooves; and collotype ^ where 
the printing surface is a sheet of 
gelatine, prepared to absorb or give 
up ink In proportion to the depth of 
various tones in the picture. Another 
important modern development is 
colour-printing, now generally per- 
formed by the three-colour process 
(based upon half-tone proces.s), or by 
collotype or off -set lithography. After 
the Great War there was a return to 
craftsmanship. The ilhrstrations of 
Eric Gill and Robert Gibbings, work- 
ing in wood-blocks, are outstanding 
features of the Golden Cockerel Press. 
— BiBLioaBA.PHy : W. J. Linton, Mas- 
ters of Wood Engraving ; J. FenneL Fm 
Drawing and D^-aughmnen; Modem 
lUvstrcdion; T. G. Hill, The EssenMcds 
of Illustration; A. M, Hind, Ehcrrf 


History of Engraving and Etching i 
E. J. Sullivan, Art of lUicsiratioti. 

ILLYR'IA, or ILLYR'ICIIM, a 
name loimerly rather loosely opi^lkd 
to a large tract of couniiy on the east 
side of the Adriatic, the aiieient 
IHyiians being the ancestors of the 
modern Albanians. Piracy was 
carried on by the Illyrians, whose 
kings were therotoro embroiled in 
quarrels with the Romans, wliict 
ended in their subi'iigation In 22S 
B.o. They sought from time to time tt, 
shake off their chains; but being 
always beaten, the eoimin’- at last be- 
came a Roman province. The name 
oi Illyrian Provinces wus given, bj" a 
decree of Napoleon in 1802, to 
Carniola, Dalmatia, and other coun- 
tries, then part of the French Empire. 
After the fall of Napoleon the Illyrion 
Provinces were restored to Austria, 
and designated as the King-dom of 
lilyria, a title which the country bore 
till 1849, rvhen it was divided Into the 
provinces of Carinthia, Carniola, and 
the Coast-lands. 

I'LMEN, a lake in Russia, govern- 
ment of Novgorod, near its wustem 
borders; length, about 33 miles; 
breadth, 28 miles. It receives numer- 
ous streams and discharges itself 
by the Volkhov into Lake Ladoga. It 
abounds in fish. 

IL'MENAD, a town of Central Ger- 
many, in Thuringia, on the River Ilm. 
It has a grand-ducal castle, mami- 
factui’es of porcelain and terra-cotta 
ware, and a hydropathic establish- 
ment. Pop. 13,613. 

ILMINSTER, urban astrict and 
market to’^vn of Somerset. It is 5 
miles from Chard and 137 i miles from 
London, on the G.W. RIy., and is 
situated on the river Tsie, Bricks aro 
made, and it is a centre of the flax 
trade. Pop. (1931), 2,232. 

ILOILO (e-lO-e'16), a seaport on the 
south coast of Panay, one of the 
Philippines, the second port of the 
group, exporting much sugar. Pop. 
(including suburbs), 49,114. 

IL'ORIN, or ILLOHIN, a town in 
West Africa, Northern Nigeria, about 
150 miles n.e. of the Bight of Benin, 
a great centre of trade. Pop. 70,000, 
mostly Mahommedans. 

IMAGE, in optics, a transient i)|c- 
ture produced by means of light. An 
image of an object may be formed by 
reflection, by refraction, or by 
transmission of light through a small 
aperture. When light proceeding from 
a point A is reflected by a plane mirror, 
the reflected rays all scorn to eome 
from a certain point B behind the 
mirror. 

Siinilarlv, the mirror produces an 
image of an extended object, the light 
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which comes from the object and is ^ 
reflected at the mirror seeming to 
come from a counterpart, or image, of 
the object behind the mirror. In this 
example the reflected light by which 
the image is seen does not actually 
pass through the image, since the 
light remains always on one side ol 
the mirror. The image is thei’efore 
said to 1)0 virtual. When the light 
actually goes through the image, the 
image is said to be real; in this case it 
may be seen in the air, by means ot 
scattered light, or it may be caught on 
a screen. See Light; Lens; Optics; 
Microscope; Telescope. 

IMAGINARY QUANTITY, in 
mathematics, an expression involving 
the square root of a negative immher. 
By the law^s of algebra, the square of 
either a positive or a negative number 
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is positive. It follows that no positive 
or negative number can be the square 
root of a negative nnmber. It, then, 
such an equation as a;- = —4 comes 
up for solution, we are entitled to say 
that it has no solution, since no 
positive or negative numl^r esasta 
the square of which is —4. From this 
point of view, a quadratic equatmn 
may have a solution, or it may not. 

There is another point of view, 
how'ever, to the adoption of which the 
wonderful development of mathe- 
matical analysis in modern times is 
chiefly due. The realm of real number, 
which originally contained positive, or 
signless, integers only, ,was after- 
wards extended by the inclusion of 
fractional and negative numbers. 

Similarly, we now" introduce a new- 
class of numbers, called imagjnaru 
mimJberSt and wTrite for the solution of 

the equation x® = —4, a; = ± n/— 4. 
These new numbers are to be com- 
bined with one another, and with real 
numbers, according to the laws of 
algebra. Since --4 =s 4 x —1, we 
may write 2 — I instead of ^/ — 4 ; in 
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fact,_we may verify at once that 
2 V-1 X 2 ^/^ = 2 X 2 X J-1 
X U-1 = 4 X -1 = -4. 

The letter i is generally used for 
s,/— 1 ; it is often called the imaginary 
unit. Any imaginary' number can bo 
expressed in the form a 4- bi, where a 
and 6 are real ri umbers. 'The number 
a + bi is often called a complex 
number, the number bi being called a 
pure imaginary; so that a complex 
number is the simi of a real pait and 
a pure imaginary part. Any of the 
operations ot algebia, w'hen per- 
formed on a complex number, lead to 
another complex number. The realm 
ot number, in which the laws of 
ordinary algebra are fulfilled, is there- 
fore now complete, in a seu'sc in which 
the realm of real number by itself 
wns not. See Trigonometry; 
Function; Theory of Functions of 
A Complex Variable. 

IMAGINATION (Lat. imaginari, to 
picture to oneself), literally that 
faculty of the mind by -which we can 
form mental images of things. Besides 
the power of prosoiving and recalling 
such conceptions, the imagination 
has the power to combine difllerent 
conceptions, and thus create new 
images or mental pictures. It is this 
facultj" %vhich is more strictly termed 
imagination. In the creation of new 
images, or more properly in the com- 
bining of images which have pre- 
viously been derived from objects of 
perception, the imagination operates 
according to the la-ws of the associa- 
tion of ideas. Its operations are 
nevertheless not wholly independent 
of the will, for by directing the 
attention to some leading thought, 
the will can determine the limits 
within which the laws of association 
are to act. Such regulated action 
alone can give rise to truly artistic 
creations. 

Imagination is a complex power, 
to be paralleled with reasoning and 
with will, not with sensation or feeling. 
It has been rightly defined as the 
primitive form of reasoning, ‘ thinking 
in pictures.* But whilst reasoning 
works more in the abstract, with 
verbal images, and endeavours to 
determine %vhat is or mnist foe, imagi- 
nation works with object-images, and 
is concerned with -what might have 
been. The driving force of imagina- 
tion is always emotion, and it is this 
emotional tone which distinguishes 
imagination from reasoning. See 

PSyCHOLOaY.—BlBLIOORAPHY: T. 

Ribot, Mssai sur rimagination en'a- 
irice; William James, Frinciples oj 
Psychology. 

IMAM (i-mto; Ar., leader or 
guide, from anmuif to lead), a title 
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given to the Maiiommcflan princes of 
the early poi iod, to the tour successors 
oi MAhoiuet, and to the twelve gieat 
leaders ot the Slmtos. In modem 
usage the name is applied to liinction- 
aiich and minisleis, chosen by the 
l^eoplc and I'cpicseiitmg them, and 
offjCJating in the mosciueb. 

In Turkey they call the people to 
prayer from the minarets, peiform 
circinnclMon, and the rites of mar- 
riage, and hui'ial. In ecclesiastical 
affairs they are independent, and are 
not subject to the miiiti, though he is 
the supreme priest. They may quit 
their office and re -inter the lay order. 
The Sultan, as chief of ail ecclesiastical 
affairs, has the title of wnanu 

IMAUS (i-mahis), a name applied 
bv the ancients sometimes to the 
Hindu Kush and the western part of 
the Himalayan range, and sometimes 
in a vague way to a range in Central 
Asia (supposed to be the Altaian 
Mountains), which they believed to 
divide the vast region to which they 
gave the name of Scythia into two parts. 

IMBE€IL'ITY (Lat. imbecillus, 
weak), weakness of mind which has 
been acquired, in contradistinction to 
idiocy, which is a failure in the de- 
velopment of intelligence. Imbeciles 
sometimes display a considerable 
amount of intelligence in certain di- 
3’ections, and are often very cunning. 
They may bo interesting, amusing, 
and even useful members of a com- 
munity. 

In Eng;land there are no special 
legal provisions in regard to imbeciles; 
but this is not the ease in Scotland, 
where it is recognised, for instance, 
that a person of weak mind may have 
sufficient understanding to execute 
one class of deeds without being 
capable of executing another class. 
As a general rule the court is ready to 
support the obligation of any con- 
tract that a person of weak mind has 
entered into, xmless it is of snch a 
nature that a person of sound mind 
would not have agreed to it, or unless 
there is suspicion of fraud. 

An imbecile person may be sum- 
moned as a witness, but the degree of 
credibility attaching to his evidence 
naturally depends very much on the 
amount of intelligence he displays, 
and on the nature of the circum- 
stances regarding which his evidence 
Is offered,—Cf. H. H. Goddard, 
F'eeble-'mifhdedness ; its Causes and 
Consequences* 

IMBRO, or IMBROS, an island in 
European Turkey (restored at Hau- 
saime in 1923), west of the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, 18 miles long and 8 
miles broad. It is moimtainous, well 
wooded, and Intersected with riehly- 
fertile valleys, producing wine, honey, 


oi(, cotton, and lead. It has several 
villages, and the chief t(nvii is Castro. 
Imbro was used as a miiitarry ba^e by 
the British diuiag the European Wai% 
Pop. 9,000, mostly Oreekts. 

IMMERSION, in astronomy, tin 
disappearance ol a hetueniy bexij 
when another passes in front of it, as 
in the occultation of a star or planet 
by the moon, or a satellite by its 
primary. The reappearance at the 
end of the occultation is called 
emersion, 

IMMIGRATION, the distinction 
be Ween immigration and coloniza- 
tion has reference mainly to iiie con- 
dition of the countr> entered. A 
thinW-populated country will invite 
immigrants as colonists; as its popula- 
tion grows and settled conunimities 
cover it, it wall admit immigrants 
only under more or less stiingent con- 
ditions. The importance to humanity 
of tho opening up of new' territory by 
colonization is obvious. Colonists 
have been active! v recruited by the 
administrations of developing coun- 
tries, and legislation in their favour 
introduced, such as the homestead 
law's of North America and tho 
Russian Siberian Law (1904); or 
regulations framed as m Canada, 
Bolivia, Chile, &c., to attract feuitabl© 
elements. 

Free or assisted passages, pre- 
miums to agents or the immigrant 
colonists themselves, are devices to 
tempt immigrants which have been 
adopted by Siberia, New' South 
Wales, Natal, and various South 
American states. On the other hand 
very stringent legislation exists 
against undesired immigrants. Thus 
Congress passed a law* forbidding 
Chinese immigration into the United 
States for ten years fiom 1882. The 
law was extended for further periods 
in 1892, 1905, and 1917- Chinese immi- 
gration is prohibited entirely ex- 
cept for officials, teachers, students, 
merchants, and travellers for pleasure, 
w'ith their families and servants. 
Chinese immigration into Australia 
was restricted b:^ the various states 
before the founding of the Common- 
w'ealth, and the Commonwealth Immi- 
gration Restriction Act of 1901 ad- 
mits only those Chinese, Japanese, 
Kanaks, and Malays w'ho can w'rito 
fifty w'ords from dictation la a Euro- 
pean language. 

New .Zealand imposes a poll tax of 
£100. Canada imposed in 1903 a poll 
tax of 500 dollars on Immigrant 
Chinese; British Columbia has limited 
Chinese immigi'ation since 1878. 
Japanese immigration is equally 
opposed in North America and in 
Australia and New ifeaiand, th© 
Japanese being regarded as ruthless 
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business conipt^titors and as muoli i 
more forniidabie politically than the 
CliJaese. 

In South Africa j after the Boer 
War, many thousands of Chinese 
weie iinpmied lor work in the Trans- 
vaal mines, but on the grrauting' of 
autonomy to the Transvaal Govern- 
iiioiit it at once resolved to repatriate 
the iiimii^rants and to forbid the re- 
newal (j 1 their contracts. 

Much the ijiosi Important field for 
iamiigralion has hifchcrro been the 
United dtanes, the ‘ moltingr-pofc * of 
the Euroijcan races. Immigration 
into the United States up to 1880 
came mainly from Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, and Scandinavia; since 
then the main stream has come from 
Italy, Austria, Poland, and Ktissia, 
those sources accounting for more 
than halt the total in the early years 
of this century. 

The immigration ■was not entirely 
spontaneous; it was largely due to 
recruiting by agents of the big ship- 
ping companies. Stringent lav/s 
barring out undesirable immigrants 
were passed in 1882 and 1893 (re- 
onaobed in 1917 with a literacy test 
added), and the steamship ooin^a.nies 
were made iiabie for tho repatriation 
of immigrants turned back. A parti- 
cularly ohjeetionahle form of immi- 
gration, under contract to perform 
labour at I'ates below those secured 
by trade uuion organization, was 
attacked by the Labour Contract 
Law of 1885, which forbade immigra- 
tion by labourers under contract. 

Tho immigration into the United 
States averaged over 1,000,000 souls a 
year in the decade preceding tho 
European War, but fell below 300,000 
in 1915-6, and amounted in 1917-8 to 
no more than 110.618, and in 1918-9 
to 141,132. A system of immi- 
gration was introduced bv the United 
States after the Exiropean War, where- 
by each nationality is allowed only a 
definite quota of immigrants per 
month. In 1929 the quota was re- 
vised, In the year ending 30th dune, 
1930, immigrantg into the U.S.A. 
consisted of tho following; Great 
Britain and Irish Free State 16,415, 
Germany 10,401, Austria and Hun- 
gary 1,625, Italy 13,399, Kussia and 
iinia-nd 602, Norway, Sv/eden and 
Denmark 3,133, France 1,830. 

Immigration is not an unmised 
blessing even to tho ne'wer countries. 
The immigrants without special skill 
cannot be assimilated as easily as 
when there was virgin land wdthin 
easy reach to bring into cultivation, 
and when rnaohinery was in less 
general use. Immigi’ants tend, more- 
over, to coniQ to rest in iho largo 
cities, and so to accentuate urban 
tmeiaployment. 


5 IMMORTALITY 

IMMiMGHAM, a seapoit, of Lin- 
colnshire, England, on tho Humber, 

9 V miles N.\V. of Grimsby. The docks 
which cover 56 acres, belong to tho 
L.N.E. fiailwuiv. Much coal is 
shipped. Pop. {103i), 2,150. 

IMMORTALITY means the survival 
of the human soul or personality after 
death. In some more or less naive 
form, this belief is current among 
practically all primitivo peoples, and 
comparative religion investigates the 
causes of such a conception, e.g. 
poihaps in the phenomena of dreams, 
where tho dreamer sees the tgiircs of 
those ’ivho have aireadv died. But 
whatever originally suggested or 
shaped the belief in immortaiitv, it 
has been deepened and moralized as 
civilization progressed. 

Both philosophy and religion in 
modern times have set themselves to 
examine afresh the evidence foi- the 
belief, and to ascertain how far it is 
reasonable. In point of fact, it goes 
back nltiniately to Greek philo^ouhv 
and to the later Judaism; for WesU'rn 
nations, within the Christian tradi- 
tion, these are the fiindamontai 
sources of faith in immortality. The 
speculations of Platonism and the 
religious convictions \vhieh arose in 
Christianity upon the soil of tho later 
Judaism — ^theso, rather than any in- 
fluence of primitive customs or tradi- 
tions, deterniine the modern con- 
ception of immortality. 

In Platonism it was the Immortality 
of the sonl as pax'ticlpating, by means 
of its higher mental and moral acti- 
vities, in tho eternal and changeless 
ideas. To Plato belief in immortality 
was of supreme practical importance, 
but ho adduces a metaphysical proof 
for It. The soul is the immortal part 
and principle in moital human 
nature, a unity -wlilch rules and does 
not depend tor its existence upon the 
material body. 

As an ideiiist, Plato believes that 
the human consciousness is too 
precious to bo a more product of 
material conditions; he stands aloof 
from the current beliefs about 
immortality which were being already 
spread in the popular mystery -cults, 
but in his own way ho inclines to 
trust ‘the great hope^ that death does 
not end the activit3’' of the pure soul. 

The development of faith in im- 
mortality which marked the Jewish 
religion is very difierent. It came late 
in the hlhtory of the religion. Tho 
naive, almost matter-of-fact, belief in 
the next world, which characterized 
Egypt, left the early Hebrews nn- 
touched. Egyptian religion was based 
upon faith in immortality, which 
took a semi-physical form* The out- 
look varied indeed. Heterogeneous 
.views of the next world prevailed; 
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(a) tlie soul was kept in the tomb, to 
be reviveci ultimately on earth; or 

(b) it went to the western land ol iighti 
and rest; or (c) li joinofl the Kinffdom 
oX Osiris. But the JEjjypLians viewed 
death as an interruption to esislence, 
neyer as annihilation, and thoir prac- 
tice of mumniifioation went back to 
the basic iaith that the spirit required 
the body to be kept as complete and 
coiniortable as possible. The future 
world was a continuation of the 
present on hlg-her lines, and the 
fortimcs of the soul there depended on 
its conduct in the present, though no 
doubt to some extent on magical 

All this was alien to the Hebrew 
religion, which for centuries throve 
without any definite faith in im- 
mortality. Beyond death, at first, the 
Hebrews saw a mere shadowy, attenu- 
ated existence in the underworld; 
the real future life for a man lay in his 
family and descendants. Eventually 
the deepening sense of value in the 
individual personality led to an in- 
stinctive hope of immortality; also, 
the apocalyptic craving for a divine 
assize after death ro revard the 
martsu’s and faithful, and to condemn 
the wicked. The faith in immortality 
ratified the faith in the moral order 
and the individual’s eonseiousness of 
the implicates of personal communion 
with God. 

The Chi’istian development origin- 
ally proceeded along the Jevfish lines, 
eschewing a disembodied immortality, 
and postulating a resurrection which 
involved the entire personality — the 
soul receiving at the final resurrec- 
tion a * body’ or organism adequate to 
its full powers. Often this was crudely 
expressed, as though the dead body 
were to be literally raised. And at 
the opposite extreme, the influence of 
Platonism sometimes fostered an 
idealistic conception of immortality 
which simply regarded the soul as 
immortal. In philosophical discus- 
sion, the latter idea is connected 
with the assmnption that the soxii as 
such is ininiortal, since it either is m 
itself an indestructible substance or is 
endowed with properties of desire 
and growth which lead to an infinite 
development. 

The main stress tO'da:i. however, 
both in philosophical and religious 
circles, is upon the ethical reasonable- 
ness of the belief in immortality, viz. 
that the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the human personality hero 
starts a, process for which the term 
and limits of life between the cradle 
and the grave are insufficient, and 
that goodness, love, truth, and beauty 
in a hiunan life carry their impiicitj 
promise of full realization after death. I 
‘*1 have no doubt that the faith in 1 


immortality owes its large exiension 
among men, in no slight degiee, to 
the secret feeling that m the nature of 
man there is moie contained than the 
nieasm*e of the present life requires 
and satisfies” (Martineau, A 
of Religion ii, p. 359). 

For believers in the Christian 
revelation, this is guaranteed by the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead;, 
and the consequent realization of a 
fellowship in which the personality of 
the believer enters upon an eternal 
relationship to the divine life. The 
immortality here promised, however, 
is of the personaiitv; the soul at the 
resnzTeetion is to be invested wdth a 
‘body.’ Most Christian theologians 
hesitate to accept theories ol an 
innate immortality of the soul, and 
prefer to gTound immortality on the 
personal experience of the believer, 
on the ethical and spiritual com- 
pletion of Ms relation by faith to 
the living God, the supreme reality 
being not death but God. 

Philosophical and scientific investi- 
gation may support this belief by 
offering evidence that, while the soul 
is dependent upon its present physical 
body, it is not so dependent as to 
perish necessarily with that body. 
Whether the further step cam be 
taken, of proving by means of 
psychical research that communica- 
tion between the spirits of the de- 
parted and the living involves the 
survival of the personality after 
death, is one of the debated problems 
of the age. Much dependa, in this 
connection, upon the extent to which 
telepathy can bo safelj’- employed as a 
source of inferences regarding life 
after death. 

Two particular phases of the argu- 
ment regarding immortality may be 
mentioned in conclusion, (a) Cor- 
porate immortality, i.o. the immor- 
tality of the race as a uffiole, has been 
generally set aside, a^s inadequate. 
To have any satisfactory meaning, 
immortality must bo personal, (b) 
Conditional immortality, on the othei* 
hand, has never ceased to attract a. 
OGream number of thinkers, i.e. the 
theory that immortaiitv, instead of 
being inherent, is the reward of God 
for human, faith, and that unworthy 
souls, instead of being condemned to 
eternal pmiishmant, are exUnguishorl. 
— BiBUiooxiAimcY: J, BT&ke, ilfun’s 
Destiny*, S. D. F. Sulmoud, The 
Christian, Doctrine of Im^norfalifyi 
William James, Mimvcm /mmor- 
ialitir, F. W. H. Biyers, Hvmmt 
PersoncMiy and its Burviml of 
DodUy Death; S. H. Melione, The 
Immortal Hope; Sir J. G. Frazer., 
The Belief in ImmortalUy. 

IMMIFNITF, the power inherent in 
any living organism, or aequtred by 
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it, of resisting: tine invasion of micro - 1 
organisms sncii as arc liable to cause ! 
<iiscascs. Tlic tissues of every animal 
exhibit varying degrees of suscepti- 
bility to bacteiial and other kinds of 
Infection. Organisms which give lise 
to virulent diseases in some animals 
may be totally destroyed or fail to 
cause an infection when inoculated 
into other animals or oven into an 
animal of the same species. The 
degiee of immunity or susceptibility 
of ans'' animal to a given microbe 
may be influenced by external and 
internal conditions. 

The natural immunity of the healthy 
human body may be diminished by 
any circumstances that lower its 
vitality, its power of resistance. Thus 
wet and cold, starvation and mal- 
nutrition, age, loss of blood, certain 
poisons such as alcohol, vitiated 
atmosphere, and debilitating affec- 
tions like diabetes and Bright^s 
disease have a marked effect upon the 
natural immunity. Local injury or 
anything that lowers the vitality of 
any region of the body facilitates in- 
fection. 

But immunity may be acquired, as, 
for example, by a previous attack of 
the disease, which may have been 
acquired naturally or by artificial 
inoculation. Many of the exanthe- 
mata confer this active immunity, 
and free the individual from the risk 
of acquiring the disease again. By 
inoculating persons with a mild form 
of a disease, as in vaccination against 
the risk of smallpox, they are pro- 
tected against infection by the more 
virulent and dangerous form. 

Within recent years a method of 
immunization against certain diseases 
(plague, typhoid fever, &c.) has been 
devised whereby dead cultures of the 
organism of the disease are injected 
under the skin. The subject acquires 
immunity in these cases by the active 
reaction of its owm tissues against the 
toxic material injected into it. But 
an analogous result can be produced 
in a passive way without submitting 
the patient's organism to the reaction 
directly against the virus. Thus one 
animal may be immunized by the 
repeated injection into it of dead 
bacteria, and its serum is then intro- 
duced into the animal or human being 
to be protected against the risk of 
the disease in question. This method 
is employed in making human beings 
immune against tetanus, the anti- 
toxic serum being obtained from 
horses. — Bibliography; J. Citron, 
Jtnmunitu; E. T. Fraser, A Manual of 
Immimify* 

I'MOLA, a town of Italsr, in the 
province of Bologna, on an island in 
the Santemo, 25 miles west by south 
of Ravenna. Besides its walls flanked 


by towers, it possesses an old castle 
situated on a commanding height, a 
cathedral and other churches. Pop. 
37,000. 

IMPA'TIENS, a genus of herbs, ord. 
Balsaminaccie. One species, I. Noli- 
tangerCf indigenous in England, is 
called noU-me-fangere, or touch-me- 
not. I, balsamma is much grown for 
the beauty of its ffowers, and is well 
known as a highly ornamental animal 
by the name of garden balsam. The 
species are nuraerons, and inhabit 
chiefly the East Indies, although 
some extend into Europe, Siberia, 
and North America, ff’ho name refers 
to the elasticity of the valves of the 
seed-pod, which discharge the seeds 
explosively when ripe or when 
touched. 

IMPEACHMENT (Lat. impecUcare, 
to fetter the feet), an accusation and 
lirosecution for a crime or misde- 
meanour, in which the House of 
Commons are the prosecutors, and 
the House of Lords the judges. The 
necessity of some tribunal distinct 
from the ordinary courts, for the trial 
of certain offences, or fox* any high 
misdemeanour in certain officers, is 
apparent, since the judges of the 
highest com*ts cannot in all cases 
safely be entrusted with the trial of 
one another. 

Impeachment is, however, seldom 
used, the first instance being that of 
Lord Latimer in 1376, and the last 
that of Lord Melville in 1806. One of 
the most famous impeachments in 
English history is tiiat of Warren 
Hastings, which ended with his ac- 
quittal in 1795. After sentence (%vhich 
is pronounced only if the Commons 
demand it) the Crown may pardon the 
offender. The question of guilty or 
not guilty is decided by a majority of 
votes. — In the United States the 
procedure is similar to that of Eng- 
land, the House of Representatives 
being the accusers, and the votes of 
two-thirds of the Senate being neces- 
sary for a conviction. 

IMPEDANCE, in cloctiicity, the 
ratio of the root-mean-square voltage 
to the root-mean -square current in a 
conductor or apparatus carrying 
alternating current. The impedance 
of a circuit depends on three factors, 
viz. its resistance, its inductance, and 
its capacity. If resistance — R ohms ; 
inductance, or co -efficient of self- 
induction ~ L henrys; capacity = 
C farads; and if the number of 
cvcles per second is k, then the 
formula for the i mpedan ce, In 
ohms, is Vmrrkh - l/2iritC)« -f R®} ; 
and 27rkLi — l/t^vkC) is called the 
reactance, which is also measured in 
ohms. In a circuit which includes no 
capacity, O is infinite, and the term 
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In O disappears. In this case, imped- 
ance = + H**®), reactance 

= 2trklj. Sm Impedance Coils; 

INDCCTANCE. 

IMPEDANCE COILS, or CHOKING 
COILS, are electrical appliances used 
on aiternatingr-onrrent circuits to 
obstruct the How of current. In 
ordinary direct-current work at 
constant pressure, the current in a 
circuit can be reduced by increasing 
the ‘resistance’ of the circuit. Elec- 
trical energy is converted, into heat in 
the resistance. In alternating current, 
on the other hand, the obstruction 
which the circuit offers to the flow' of 
current is made up not only of ‘resist- 
ance’ hut of ‘reactance,’ the measui'c 
of the total obstruction being named 
the ‘impedance’ of the circuit. The 
required obstruction can therefore be 
got by means of reactance instead of 
by resistance, and since the reactance 
voitage is 90® out of phase with the 
current, it consumes no power. (See 
Inductance.). 

A reactance coil is constructed as 
follows : A laminated iron core, in the 
form of a ring, has a coil of wire 
wound round it thus; The coil is 
continuous, and is connected in series 
in the circuit. The alternating mag- 
netic field set up in the iron ring 
brings into play, by induction, the 
pressure of reactance. The apparatus 
is usually placed under oil in a fluted 
tank, the fluting being provided to 
give a large cooling surface. — 
Bibliography : O, P. Steinmetz, 
Alternating Currents; O. G. Lamb, 
Alternating Currents, 

IMPENETRABIL’ITY, in physics, 
that property of matter which pre- 
Tents two bodies from occupying the 
aame space at the same time; or that 
property of matter by which it ex- 
cludes all other matter from the space 
it occupies. The fact that, when 
two liquids are mixed, there is 
often a contraction of the total 
volume is explained by the closer 
packing of the molecules of the two 
liquids. 

IMPEHA'TOR, among the ancient 
Bomans, a term originally applied to 
& military commander, one who held 
the bnperiuiUy or military power. In 
inter times no one received this title 
who had not defeated a hostile force 
of at lea«t 10,009 men. After the over- 
thi'ow of the Republic imperator be- 
came the highest title of the supremo 
ruler, and acquired the signification 
which we attach to the word emperor. 
It was still given, however, to trium- 
phant generals, and in this case has 
its old signification. The emperors 
appear to have used it because they 
were considered as superior to all the 
generals. See Emperor. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, educationcil 
centre at South Kensington, London. 
It dates from 1907, and consists of 
the Royal College of Science, the 
Royal School of Mines, and the City 
Guilds (Engineering) College. It has a 
strong staff of professors and lecturers, 
and its equipment is of the most 
modern kind. It is a school of the 
university of London. 

IMPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE, British government committee, 
First appointed in 19*25 in accordance 
with proposals at the Imperial JCcono- 
mic Conference, 1923, and continuing 
from one conference until the next, 
its duties are to investigate the de- 
velopment and marketing of empire 
produce suitable for the British mar- 
ket. The Empire Marketing Board 
was founded as its executive body. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE, defence of 
the British Empire in time of %var. 
The necessity of framing some joint 
policy for the defence of the British 
Empire led to the association of the 
Dominions with the mother country 
in consultation and action. The 
matter was discussed at Imperial con- 
ferences and a committee of imperial 
defence was set up in London. This 
is concerned with the activities of the 
three arms, army, navy and air force 
throughout the whole Empire. Its 
offices are in Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W.i. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION, a 
movement, started towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, in favour 
of the federation and consolidation of 
the British Empire as a whole, by 
the bringing of its different parts into 
closer commercial and po-Iitical rela- 
tions. The object was promoted by 
several leagues or unions, at home and 
in the colonies; such as the Imperial 
Federation League, founded by Lord 
Rosebery in 1884, the Imperial 
Federation Defence (1893), the United 
Empire Trade League, the British 
Empire League, &c. 

Joseph Chamberlain’s advocacy of 
a change of our fiscal system was 
based on the desire for a closer iiaion 
of the colonies and the mother 
country. In the twentieth century 
frequent meetings and conferences of 
the Premiers of the dominions have 
been held every four years except for 
the war years, for the purpose of 
furthering such a closer union. The 
last was in 1030. They are held in 
London, the Secretary for the Domi- 
nions being chairman- See Ottawa 

CONFKRENOE. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, an insti- 
tution founded in London in 1887 
(partly as a jubilee memorial), and 
housed in a fine building at West 
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Kensington, its obicct being to fnither 
the commercial, indiisinal, and other 
interests of the colonies, India, and 
the United Kingdom. Since 1899 e 
large portion of the building has been 
occupied by London University, as 
reiiQodeiled. The management of the 
Imperial Institute was transleiTed to 
the Board of Tra,de in 1903, and in 
1916 to the Colonial Office. In 1925 
an Act rransfeiTcd the Institute to the 
control of the Secretary of the Domin- 
ions to be managed by a Board of 
Governors. Since 1925 the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau has been 
incoiporated with it. 

IMPERIALISM (Lat. imperium, 
military authority, empire) is a term 
applied to the policy of expansion and 
dominion of a state or ot an empire 
beyond the limits of self-coherent 
nationality. 

In ancient times we And historical 
examples of iniiicriaiibin in Assyria, 
Persia, Egypt, and, above all, in 
Rome. This policy of imperialism 
was again revived in the Middle Ages 
by Oiiarlemagne, and m the sixteenth 
century by Charles V. N apoleon, who 
extended his dominion over non- 
French territories, w^as a striking 
example of imperiali&tio policy in 
more recent times. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon — 
and especially atter the Congress of 
Vienna — a wave of nationalism or the 
estabiishment of political union on the 
basis of nationality, swept over 
Europe, and the idea of nationality, or 
the independence of ethnically honio- 
geneoxis elements, found currency 
everywhere. This nationalist move- 
ment has been witnessed through- 
out Europe from 1815 to the present 
dai’'. It resulted in the breaking 
away of Greece and of the Balkan 
States from Ottoman rule, in the 
liberation of Italy, and in a national 
rovival in Ireland, Poland, Finland, 
Bohemia, and Hungary. 

A reaction, however, sot in after 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
and once more the impcrialistio move- 
ment manifested Itself In European 
politics. Modern imperialism, how- 
ever, diSerb from ancient imperialism, 
as It endeavours to reconcile national 
Independence with impeiialistic 
policy. It conceives not one but many 
civilized world-states, each ruling its 
dependencies and protectorates, and 
thoHe nations which arc considered to 
be incapable of governing themscives. 
It is the old imperialism in a new 
disguise, or an imperialism wdiich is 
anxious not to contradict too openly 
the modern ideas of democi'acy, and 
particularly the favourite idea of the 
twentieth century — ^nationalism. 

This modern imperialism may he 
termed internationalized nationalism. 


The result of this imperialism has 
been a competitive struggle between 
European Poweis and a sci amble for 
Asia and Africa. France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, PortugxI, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan 
have been, and still are, engaged in 
this struggle. For the last thirty 
years it has often created discord 
among the Great Pow'ers, and in 
more than one instance has led to 
w’ais. During this period not only the 
European Poxvers but also tho United 
States have aniiexod or extended their 
political sxvay over vast areas in Abia, 
Aiiica, and the American continent. 

Thus Japan annexed Korea; Italy 
took Tripoli and Cyrenaica; France 
esl ablished a protectorate over 
Morocco, and Great Britain over 
Egypt. Russia extended her sphere 
of influence in Persia and Manchuria, 
and Germany’s imperialistic ten- 
dencies resulted in tho European War. 

In Great Britain the term im- 
perialism was applied, in a naxTOwer 
sense, to the movement which advo- 
cated a closer relationship between 
the mother country and the colonies, 
and also the expansion and spread of 
Britishinfluencethroughoultheworld. 
The Imperialists were in favour of 
strong ax'maments and of an increas- 
ing naval power, whilst their oxipo- 
nente, frequently referred to as ‘ Little 
Englanders,’ adhered to th ' doctrines 
of Oobden and to tho prineipio of 
laissez-faire. They maintained that 
imperialism, in any shape or form, 
was not advocated in the interest of 
the nation as a whole, but only in 
that of certain classes. This im- 
perialistic movement was teimed Im- 
perial Federation, and in 1884 an 
Imperial Federation League w’as 
established, and replaced in 1893 by 
the Impeilal Federation Committee. 
Among British statesmen prominent 
Imperialists were Lord Beaconsfleld, 
Lord Rosebery, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, To-day imperialism in 
general is no longer regarded with 
favour. More popular is the idea of 
co-operation between all the members 
of one family of equal nations. — 
BiBLiooBAimy: J. A. Hobson. Im- 
perialism : a Siudui Earl of CToiaer, 
Ancient and Modern Imperialism; 
Sir J. R. Seeley, The Expansion of 
England. 

IMPERIAL PHEFERSMGE, British 
politico-economic conception. The 
movement began in (Jauada, where in 
1898 the administration of Sir W. 
Laurier (q.v.) abandoned general re- 
ciprocity in trade for a policy of 
British preference in the granting of 
tarijff concessions. Development of 
this policy, which was implemented 
at the Imperial Conference of 1902, 
had been slow, pending tho change 
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(1&31~S2) In tlie Britisli fiscal system 
from free trade to protection. Some 
progress was made, however, daring 
tlie Great War, and British preference 
were enlarged nnder the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, 1921. Apart from 
primary foodstnfi's, motor-cars of 
Canadian manufacture, for instance, 
enj oyed ur ef erentiairatos , %vliiie under 
the Safeguarding Act of 1925 imperial 
preference w^as attached to such pro- 
ducts as cutlery, silver and silk, the 
Dominions meanwhOe continuing to 
enlarge the preferential range. 

Imperial preference should not be 
confused with Empire Free Trade, a 
political slogan introduced in 1930, 
expressing an ultimate aim, but ig- 
noring the immediate need of the 
Dominions to protect their growing 
industries — a consideration which 
tends to limit the indefinite expansion 
of imperial preference. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER, an 
order instituted by King Edward 
VIl in 1902, and extended in 1909, 
as a reward for members of the Civil 
Service, home or colonial, who have 
served not less than twenty-five 
years {reduced to sixteen years in the 
case of unhealthy regions). The order 
consists of not more than 700 Com- 
panions, of whom 250 are members of 
W.Q home Civil Service, 250 of the 
Colonial Civil Service, and 200 of the 
Indian Civil Service. The sovereign 
and the Prince of Wales are at the 
head of the order. 

Companions are appointed on the 
recommendation of a Secretary of 
State, and are selected from those 
who have served in an administm- 
tive or clerical capacity. A star in 
silver and gold, with the inscription 
*‘for faithful service,*’ is the special 
decoration of the order. A special 
medal is conferred for long service on 
civil servants of a lower grade who 
are not eligible as Companions. The 
initials I.S.O. mark the status of a 
Companion. 

IMPETI'GO Is an acute inflam- 
mation of the skin characterbsed by 
the formation of fiat vesicles which 
become pustular. The disease is very 
common, and children are more often 
affected than adults. It is one of the 
commonest diseases seen in the out- 
patient department of any large 
hospital. Once infected, a person is 
very liable to infect other parts of the 
body by scratching, rubbing, &c„ 
and where people are living in close 
contact the disease is rapidly spread 
fi’om one to others. In men mfeotion 
often occurs in the barber’s shop. It 
very frequently arises as a secondary 
condition to other slcln diseases where 
there is severe itching, liko scabiosj 
pediculosis, and prurigo. 


1 IMEOSr 

Several typos are recogaixed — the 
common type, whore the reside 
appears, becomes purulent, and 
rapidly dries, forming yellow crust 
Tais type is much the most frequently 
seen among fcokool ciiddicn, m 
camps, in crowded houses, and 
wherever tlieie is close association 
of a number of people. The face, 
especially in the region of the nimitli 
and nose, is the most commoniy 
affected pari, but the neck, scalp, and 
hands are also fretiuciitiy involved. 

The intertrigo type occurs in the 
flexures, especially the groins, and 
there the impetigo taiies a differezifc 
form on account of the rubbing of 
skin surfaces and the warmth and 
moisture. It is a led, raw, oozing sur- 
face, and is usually moio resistant to 
treatment than the common type. 

The third type is known as the 
billions, and in this form, instead of 
the vesicles rapidly drying up into 
crusts, they enlarge until blisters of a 
considerable size are formed. These 
large blisters become purulent and in 
time ruptui'o, but the course of this 
type is much longer than that of the 
simple variety. Pemphigus neo- 
natorum is now recognized as bullous 
impetigo of infants, and not a form of 
pemphigus as once supposed. 

The treatment of impetigo is 
remarkably successful even in exten- 
sive cases. It is necessary to remove 
the crusts completely and apply a 
mild antiseptic ointment. When the 
condition Is secondary to some other 
skin disease the latter has also to be 
treated, and the cure may therefore 
be slower. 

IMFHAL flmp’hal), an Indian city, 
capital of Manipur state, with a 
British political agent, and canton- 
ments. Pop. (193X), S0,003. 

IMPLD'inUM (Lat, in, into, pluo, 
to rain), in ancient architecture, a 
term which denoted, In the houses cl 
the ancient Romans, a basin in the 
middle of the atrium or entranoe-liali, 
below the complummn or open space 
in the roof, to receive the rain. Bee 
Atbium. 

IMPORTS. Bee POREiai^- Tbabe. 

IM'POST, (1) a tax, tribute, or duty, 
mriicularly a duty or tax laid by 
Government on goods imported. (2) 
In arohitectuxo, the point of function 
between an arch and the column, pier, 
or wall on which it rests. It is often 
marked by horizontal mouldings, 
though these may be absent. 

Imposts have received various 
names according to their oliamclcr. 
Thus, a confiniMiis impost is where the 
mouldings are carried down the pier; 
a ^iseontinuous impost where there are 
no mouldings, but the pier is of a 
different section from the arch; 
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shafted imposts are where the arch. ' 
mouldings spring from a capital and 
differ from those of the pier. 

IMPRESSIONISM is the term used 
to describe the aims and methods of a 
movement in art which originated in 
France during the nineteenth century 
and has profoundly induenced modern 
painting. In the widest sense, 
Edouard Manet (1832-83), J. M. 
Whistler (1834-190.3), and their 
followers are the first Impressionists. 
In re'i-’'olt against the academic eon- 
Tentions of their day, they sought to 
represent on canvas the actual visual 
impression made by an object or scene. 


universally called Impressionist, but 
better described as Liiniinarist, was 
headed by Claude Monet (1840-1926), 
Altred Sisley (1839-99), and Camille 
Pissarro (1830-1903). They likewise 
aimed at recording accurately the 
visual appearance of a scene, and em* 
ployed a method based on researches 
of Young and others into the nature of 
light and colour. Light falling on an 
object is broken up to a greater or less 
extent into its constituent parts (the 
seven colours of the spectrum), some 
of which are absorbed and others re* 
fleeted to the eye. Thus every part of 
an object reflects to the eye rays of a 
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To the eye an object appears as a 
number of tones of different shapes 
and degrees of light or dark. These 
are not all seen efiuaily clearly, but 
with varying distinctness, according 
as the eye is focused and directed. In 
painting a subject, therefore, the Im- 
pressionists selected the most impor- 
tant of these shapes and tones to an 
observer, and emphasized them, more 
or less neglecting the rest. 

A good example of the method is 
Manet’s Execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian, in the National Gallery, 
More modern painters of similar ten- 
dencies are O. W. Purse (represented 
in the Tate Gallery), J* S. Sargent, and 
Sir Wihiam Orpen. 

Another group of artists, almost 


definite colour, which are conrbined 
by the eye. Wliat reaches the eye de- 
pends on such factors as the nature of 
the object, the direction of the light, 
and the distance of the object. An 
object can therefore be represented 
by a number of definite areas of 
various colours. 

The Luminarists investigated with 
much care the exact colour constitu- 
tion of shadows, half-tones, and high 
lights; and to reproduce natural con- 
ditions as closeh^ as possible used only 
black, white, and seven colours of the 
spectrum. These were not completely 
mixed on the palette, but were applied 
in juxtaposed touches of more or less 
pure colour, which were left to be 
combined by the eye. 
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This * divi&ioni&t ’meiiliicxi partly had i 
Its origin in study of the work of 
Constable, Turner, and Delacroix, 
'^vlio constantly used broken coloni* 
(i.e. nnmixed on ilic palette). It was 
piisiied further by the Neo-Impi-es- 
sionists, Seurat (1 8o2~90), Cross (1856— 
1910), and Signac, who used touches 
of pure colour ot tdie same size and 
shape, on the ground that the seven 
colours of the spectrum combine in 
eaual quantities to form white light. 

Impressionist amis met with much 
criticism not only from academic 
painters, but from modern artists 
whose chief concern is with form and 
its aiTangement in rhythmic design 
(see Cubism; Futukism). The move- 
ment is scientific and analytic rather 
than artistic and creative. As a 
whole, Impressionist painters have 
paid comparatively little attention to 
the design of their pictures, whose 
charm lies mainly in pure and har- 
monious colour and in re-echoing the 
beauty of nature. 

Their chief service to art has been 
in breaking down stifling conventions, 
in emphasizing the importance to an 
artist of a close study of nature, and 
in the development of a new and 
powerful technical method. The 
divisionist technique gives a quality 
and luminosity unobtainable other- 
wise, and has been freely employed by 
painters not Impressionist in aim, 
such as Cezanne, Benoir, and Degas. ' 

IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN, the 
act of compelling persons, especially 
seafaring men, to serve in the British 
navy. The power of Impressing sea- 
men, though still existing, has fallen 
into abeyance since the conclusion of 
the general war in 1815. Impressment 
was of ancient date, and uniformly 
practised throughout a long series of 
years. It is also recognized in many 
statutes, such, for instance, as exemp- 
ted certain persons irom impressment, 
though the power of impressing is not 
expressly gianted in any Acts of 
Parliament, See Press-gang. 

IMPRISONMENT. Detention in a 
gaol, or prison, for an offence against 
fcho law. In English law there are 
three kinds of imprisonment. Penal 
servitude is a punishment for serious 
offences and may be for life, which in 
practice is 20 years. Imprisonment 
with hard labour is for less serious 
offences; it cannot exceed 10 years. 
Ordinary imprisonment for minor 
offences is of three kinds. The person 
sentenced may be a first, second or 
third division prisoner. First and 
second division prisoners have an 
easier term than ordinary prisoners. 
See Prison. 

FNA, or INE, king of the West 
Saxons in the seventh and eighth cen^ 
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turies. He siiocoeded Ceadwalla about 
689, and alter having obtairsed ad- 
vantages over the people of Kent in 
694, he turned his arms against the 
Britons, from whom he wrested 
Somersetshire and other parts of the 
west of England. He then made war 
on the Mercians; but the contest was 
terminated, without much advantage 
to either party, by a fierce battle in 
715. 

He resigned his crovui and went as 
a pilgrim to Rome (728), where ho 
passed the rest of Ms days in devotion. 
He was one of the principal legislators 
of the Anglo-Saxons. His laws are the 
oldest known to us among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, except those of the Kings 
of Kent, and served as the foundation 
of the code formed by Alfred the Great. 

INA'GUA, GREAT and LITTLE, 
two islands of the Bahamas, British 
West Indies, the former low and in- 
tersected with lagoons, and affording 
good pasture land; area, 665 sq. mile.s; 
pop. (1931), 607. Little Inagua is 
quite small; area, 36 sq. miles* pop. 
about 240. 

INAJA' PALM (Maximiliana regia), 
a South American palm growing 
to the height of over 100 feet, with 
leaves 30 to 50 feet long. The spathes 
are so hard and woody as to serve for 
cooking food on the fire ; they are also 
used as baskets. The fruit is edible. 

INCANDESCENCE (Lat. caMescBre, 
to grow hot), the state of a body which 
glows or gives out light because of hs 
i high temperature. Bodies such as a 
red-hot poker, the mantle in a gas- 
flame, and the filament of an electric 
glow-lamp are instances of incandes- 
cent solids. The flames of candles, oil- 
lamps, and ordinary gas-jets are 
luminous because of the incandescent 
solid particles %vhich they contain. 

When a refractory solid is gradually 
heated, it first gives out invisibie 
heat-vraves; when it reaches a tem- 
perature of 370® to 470® 0., it begins 
to become visible in the dark, and 
at a somewhat higher temperature 
glows with a dull red light. As the 
temperature rises there is an increase 
of red light and an admixture of yelioiv 
light, and with increasing temperature 
the spectrum colours are added In 
turn to the light omitted by the solid, 
until at some temperature near 1,000®“ 
C, the body is giving out light of ail 
wave-lengths, and begins to appear 
white-hot. Further increase of tem- 
perature gives a whiter appearance to 
the fight on account of the increase of 
the shorter wave-lengths; thus the 
light from the incandescent carbons of 
an arc-lamp comes from a source at 
3,800® C. 

An incandescent body while giving 
out fight emits also a great proportion 
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of 2ieaij in fch.© most favourable case 
only abont 9 por cent of tbe total 
energy radiated from the source is 
given off in the form of light. 

INCANTA'TION, a certain formula 
ol words j supposed to have some 
magical effect, especially if uttered 
\ritli the acooinpaaiiment of certain 
cereinonieR. The use of incantations 
is extremely old, the magi of Assyria 
and Babylonia being experts in the 
art. In ancient Egypt and India, there 
wore many magical forninlea in use. 
In the Odyssey “a, song of healing" is 
Bung over the wound given to Odys- 
seus by the boar. 

The Second Idyll of Theocritus 

S '.vos a detailed account of an incanta- 
on. A Coan girl named Simootha 
lays a fire-spell upon her unfaithful 
lover. She burns barley -meal, bay- 
leaves, a wax puppet, and some bran, 
and finally the herb hippomanes and a 
piece of the fringe of her lover’s cloak. 
As she does so she rotates the magic- 
wheel (called ‘wry-neck,’ because 
originally one of these birds was 
bound to it) and repeats the formula 
**Wry-neck, draw the man to my 
house.*" This Idyll is imitated by 
Vir^l in his eighth Eclogue, where the 
formula is ** Draw Daphnis from the 
city home, draw Daphnis home, my 
song.** 

Incantations are still common as a 
part of popular medicine among the 
uneducated in many pax^ts of England, 
having descended from the usage of 
Anglo-Saxon times. Some curious 
Old-Engilsh charms have been pre- 
served j one is a charm to prevent bees 
from swarming. Barth is to be thrown 
over them, and the following formula 
recited: 

Sitto ge, sig^wif, sigeth to eorthani 
naefre ge wilde to "wuda fieogan! 
beo ge swa gemindige mines godes 
swa bith manna gohwilo metes and 
etheles! 

(Sit ye* victory -wives, sink to earth! 
Never fly yo wild to the woods! 
Be yo as mindful of my good as is 
every man of meat and native-land). 
As recently as 1858 it is reported that 
an old woman in the south-west of 
England attempted to cure her grand- 
son of the ague by hitting three horse- 
shoes thrice with a hammer and 
reciting these verses: 

Eeyther* Son an* Holi Ghoast* 

Naale the divil to this poast. 

Throice I stroikes with holy crook, 
Won for God, an* won for Wod, an* 
won for LokI 

Here the Trinity is invoked* and at 
the very same time God, Woden, and 
Boki, who is the spirit of evil. The 
holy crook, too, is evidently identical 
with Thor’s hammer. 

Incantations may sometimes have 
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been beneficial in cases of illness, 
partly owdng to the soothing effect of 
a song constantly repeated in a mono- 
tonous Yoicc, and partly owing to the 
influence which faith has in effecting 
a cure. 

SH CARNATION. The term, In its 
Specifically religious sense, means the 
assumption o£ physical foi’in on earth 
by a divine being, who exists in this 
visible tangible form, for an ordinary 
term of life. The idea is widespread 
among ancient religions, especially in 
those of Eg 3 T^>t and India. But usually 
tho incarnation is temporary; the 
deity in question assumes siiecessivo 
forms of incarnation, no one embodi- 
ment being final. And the form as- 
sumed is not always human; it may 
be an animal. 

Examples of both are to be found 
in Hinduism, ancient and modissval, 
where the various and successive 
incarnations of Vishnu, Rama, and 
Krishna include both animal and 
successive human phases. Bgyixtian 
religion incarnated deities not only in 
sacred animals but even in plants, 
as well as in human beings. Even 
Greek and Roman religion admitted 
that deities could sometimes take 
human form temporarily for special 
purposes. 

In Christianity there is only one 
incarnation, aud it is in human form. 
This distinguishes Christianity from 
other religions; it is the religion of the 
incarnation, not a religion of incarna- 
tions, and incarnation denotes the 
assumption of a human personality by 
the divine power. The term is not 
Biblical, but it goes back to the idea 
expressed in Jo/m i, 14, **The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
and wo beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father.** 
By ‘the Word* {Logos) the writer 
meant the divine power, which, ac- 
cording to the religious philosophy of 
his age, was the creative organ of God, 
the reason or spirit which pervaded 
the world, and was the medium of 
revelation and fellowship between 
God and man. It is the Johannine 
equivalent for the Paulin© “ God was 
in Christ.” r 

The assertion that the Logos or 
Word became flesh** was the new 
thing; neither Stoicism nor Platonism 
could have reached this point. As 
Augustine says in his Confessions 
<vii, 9), “I did not read [in the 
Neoplatonists] that ‘the Word ivas 
■made flesh, and dwelt among us*”; 
their ideedism could not embiaee this 
tenet, which, as Augustin© rightly 
saw, was central and distinctive in 
the Christian religion. The motive 
for tho incarnation is the divine love, 
which imparts itself to men, by self- 
sacrifice, *‘God so loved the world. 
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that He gave His only hegotten San, ' 
that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life’'* iJo!m ill, IG). 

The incamaiion is the entrance of 
God into human life, revealing the 
full reality of His presence; and this 
eni.ranco Is not by way of emanation, 
but throiigh a human personality in 
Jesus. The fourth Gospel does not 
connect this with the virgin birth; 
the method is loft unexplained. But 
the stress falls upon the truth of God’s 
direct revelation in. Jesus; * glory’ 
means the moral and spiritual mani- 
festation of the divine nature, which 
is visible in Jesus, the Son of God, and 
v/hich is meant to elicit faith. The 
object and the motive are brought out 
in the New Testament, rather than 
the mode of this realization of the 
divine in the human, Jesus in His 
human personality was divine; He 
completely revealed the divine nature 
and realized the divine end: this is the 
essential principle of the incarnation. 
Through Jesus the divine nature 
came into personal union with men. 

The implicates of the incarnation 
are the essential affinity of the divine 
and the human, the innate desire of 
the divine to be known and received, 
and the capacity of the human for 
fellowship with the divine. The truth 
cuts at the deistic conception of the 
deity. *‘We are far too apt to limit 
and mechanize the great doctrine of 
the incarnation which forms the 
centre of the Christian faith. What- 
ever else it may mean, it means at 
least this — that in the condition of 
the highest human life we have access, 
as nowhere else, to the inmost nature 
of the divine. * God manifest in the 
flesh’ is a more profound philoso- 
phical truth than the loftiest flight of 
speculation that outsoars all predi- 
cates, and, for the greater glory of 
God, declares Him unkno^vable” 
(Professor Pringle-Pattison, The Idea 
of Qodf p. 157), or unattainable. 

Furthermore, the incarnation im- 
plies that religion is not the reach of 
man’s soul to the divine, but the 
voluntary access of God to man in 
love and pity; the initiative is with 
Him, and faith is the human response 
to the divine revelation in the in- 
carnate deity. 

Theologically the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is linked to the doctrines 
of the Church and the sacraments, in 
which the extension of the incarna- 
tion is sought. The divine Presence, 
it is argued, is realized through the 
presence of the living Olirist in the 
Body of the Church and pre-eminently 
In the saoramonis. But its main 
theologtea! oonneotion is with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Granted that Jesus was th© unigu© 
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and final embodiment of God on earth, 
what, it is asked, was the relation of 
the Word or Logos to His personality f 
That He wag simply the inearnation 
of the divine Spirit is not adequate. 
Nor is it enough to say (with the 
Arians) the Logos or Word in Jesus 
took the place of the soul in man, 
especially as this Logos %vas held to 
be only the highest of God’s ereatureSj 
not essentially uncreated and divine. 

The conscious or unconscious in- 
stinct in the Church has been to insist 
that (a) the incarnation meant th© 
assumption of all that is in human 
nature, and (b) that it means the full 
action of God. Hence the Nieene 
Fathers often spoke of God becoming 
man rather than of the Word talcing 
flesh. The title of Anselm’s treatise. 
Cur Deus IIomo% (Why did God be- 
come Man?), suggests this- For 
although Anselm in the twelfth cen- 
tury wrote this monogra:i^h in order 
to prove not only that the incarnation 
was necessary as the one means of 
atonement, but that the atonement 
was objectively necessary, his title 
reflects the interest which uiideriay 
the earlier tract of Athanasius, De 
Incamatione Verhi Dei (On the In- 
carnation of the AVord of God). 

The incarnation is God taking 
action in and for mankind, out of lov© 
and mercy. The Niceno Creed sums 
up this belief in the words: *‘W© be- 
lieve ... in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God . . . who for us men, 
and for our salvation came down and 
was made flesh, entered humanity.’” 

The question has been raised* 
whether the incarnation w'ould not 
have taken place apart from sin‘^ 
Does not the creation of man, it is 
argued, imply the further act of th© 
incarnation in order to complete th© 
divine purpose of perfecting humanity 
in Christ? This is a hypothetic^ 
question, and the instinct of th© 
Church, which has never been purely 
speculative, has contented itself with 
recognizing that the object of the in- 
carnation was redemptive, and that, 
in view of the facta of htiman sin and 
guilt, the incarnation is intelligibie 
only in the light of the atonement. 4 

According to the New Testament, 
He who atones is He by whom crea- 
tion was carried out; the Son of God 
who became incarnate for the purpose 
of redeeming God’s people was the 
eternal Son by whom God made the 
world. This is the nexus between the 
incarnation and creation. Christ, as 
th© Mpidle to the Mebretm puts it. Is 
th© ‘*Son whom He hath appointed 
Heir of all things, by whom also He 
made the worlds; who . . . when He 
had by Himself purged onr sins’* 
(h 2, s). 

The relation of Father-Son in the 
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Godhead is, on this riew, eternal and The story of the origin of the Incas 
essential; the creation is one act of is related as toliows in the Chronicle 
this divine being, the incarnation of Peru: “This country had been a 
leading up to the atonement is another, long time the theatre of all sorts of 
so that, as Athanasius summarily wars, horrible crimes, and dissensionsj 
wrote, “ He was God and became man, till at length there appeared two 
and that to deify us ” by means of His persons, Manco Oapac and his wife 
redemptive power. — Bibliography: Mamma Oullo, who gave themselves 
C. Gore, The Incarnation of the Son out as children of the Sun who were 
of God I P., Jj* Ottley, The Doctrine of sent by Heaven to instruct and 
the Incarnation; J. Oaird, Funda- civilize the natives. Manco Capac 
mental Ideas of Christianity; W. L. bmlt tho city of Cuzco, settled !av/s 
Walker, The Spirit and the Incama- and policy, and taught the people to 
fion; F. Weston, The One Christ; P. T. adore the Sun, and he and his descen- 
Fors^i:h, Tlte Person and Place of dants took the name of inca, which 
Jesus Christ i H. R. Mackintosh, The signifies Hup, or great lord. 

Doctrine of the Person of Chnst; S. A. “The empire established by the Incas 

M'Dowall, EwluHon and the Doctrine was a theocracy, and the ruler united 
of the Trinity. in his person the highest temporal and 

INCAS, an appellation which the spiritual power. Ho "was at once the 
natives of Peru gave to their kings law -giver, and the law, the repre- 
and princes of the blood at the time of sentative of divinity, and divinity it- 
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the conquest of the country by the self. The Incas were wise and benev- 
Spaniard Francesco Pizarro. Inca oient rulers, and the social laws of 
means lord or ruler in the Quichua the coimtry were most elaborate and 
language, and the Incas were the equitable. 

reigning descendants of a conquering “Agriculture flourished, and was the 

tribe or dynasty which, under the cause of prospeiity, as the land was 
leadership of Manco Capac, * a son of divided among the various clans and 
the sun/ united the various tribes ovmod in common. I'he inhabitants 
into one theocratic state, They ruled also excelled in the manufacture of 
the country for over four centuries, textile fabrics, in weaving, and in the 
from about 1100 to 1633, when the manufacture of pottery. They were 
last of the dynasty, Atahualpa was excellent road builders, and one of 
murdered by tho Spaniards. their roads extended from Quito to 

Long before the time of the Incas, Cuzco. The Inca Empire reached the 
however, the country had been in- summit of its power under Huayna 
habited b^’' tho Aymaras, and had Capac (1476-1625). His successor, 
been a powerful empire, as the archseo- however, Atahualpa, lost his empire 
logical remains, such as those at and his life when the Spanish invaders 
Tiahuanaoo, in Bolivia, still testify, appeared in 1533.** — Bibliography: 
The Incas, a warlike tribe living in the Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, History 
great oeniral plateau of the Andes, of the Incas; Garcilaso do la Vega, 
gradually ext-ended their sway over Royal Commentaries of Peru; O. R. 
one region after another, and at last Markham, The Incas of Pem; W. H. 
their empiro extended from Quito to Prescott, Conquest of Peru; E. G. 
Chile, and from the Pacific coast to Squier, Travels and Exploration in the 
and beyond the Andes. fUmd of the Incas; Oh, Wiener, Essai 
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mr Ics IndifMfimis poliiiques» reli^ 
Q-euseSp icmiomiqiies ei sociales de 
rikTup-ire dm Incas« 

IMCE-iN-MAKEBFIEIL.D, an urban 
distdct of Lanoasblre, England, form- 
ingr practically a suburb of Wigan, 
liicra are coal mines, and cotton 
mills, and raEway stock is maan- 
fecfcured. Tbe county division of Xnce i 
tctums a member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931), 21,763. 

MCEN^DIARY BOMB, a form of 
bomb first used by Germany in the 
European War. Primarily designed 
for use from air-craft, it differs from 
the more usual style of bomb in that 
Its effect does not depend so much on 
the magnitude of the explosion, but 
rather on the release of some highly 
Incendiary agents possessing a very 
powerful and rapid action. Incendiary 
bombs were chiefly used by the 
German air-service, in conjunction 
with the ordinary high-explosive 
bombs, in order to cause rapidly 
©preadlng conflagrations, and so in- 
isreas© the confusion incidental to a 
raid. 

IM'CENSE, aromatic substances 
burned in religious rites on account of 
the sweet odour they emit. It was an 
offering pleasing to the gods, whilst it 
scared off demons and evil spirits. It 
was also used for sanitary reasons, and 
for the purpose of neutralizing the 
strong odour of bloody sacrifices. The 
custom of burning incenso is ancient 
and widely spread. Among the Jews 
the practice was enjoined as part of 
the worship of the sanctuary ( Ex, xxx), 
the ingredients of the incense also 
being specified, and it was to be 
burned on a special altar called the 
altar o/ incense. 

This altar was made of acacia 
(shittlm) wood, and was overlaid with 
gold, hence it was also called the 
gclden altar, as distinguished from the 
altar of burnt-offering, which wus 
mad© of brass. The incense was burned 
daily — ^morning and evening. In 
ancient Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
India, Greece, and Romo incense- 
bumlng was part of the worship of the 
gods, and it is still employed as part 
of the Buddhist ceremonial. 

Both the Greek and the Batin 
Churches use incense in worship, but 
the practice cannot be shown to have 
existed among Christians till after the 
first four centuries. Among Catholics 
it Is used at eyery high mass, an con- 
secrations of churches, in processions, 
and at funerals. — Of. E. G. C. F. 
Atchley, Misiory of the Use of Incense 
in Divine Worship, 

W^CJEST. sexual intercourse within 
the prohibited degrees, which by the 
laws of England and Scotland are 
lounded on the Bevitical code- and . 
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include degrees both of consanguinity 
and of affinity. (G£. Ley. xviii). 
In England, incest was formerly an 
ecclesiastical offence left to the Juris- 
diction of the spiritual courts. Now 
it is a misdemeanour, punishable by 
penal seryitude for not less than three 
nor more than seven i ears, or by iia- 
piisonment not exceeding two years. 
In Scotland and some ot the United 
States it is a cruninal offence also. In 
Scotland it was punishable with death 
till 1887. 

INCH (Lai. uncia), a measure of 
length, 1^2 of a foot. By a statute of 
Edward II, an inch was defined to bo 
the length of three grains of barley, 
placed end to end. Engineers use the 
symbol ", e.g. 2' 6" — 2 feet 6 inches. 

INCH'BALD, Elizabeth, English 
novelist and dramatic writer, born 
1753, died in 1821, She married the 
actor Inchbald, who died in 1 7 79, She 
continued on the boards about eight 
years, but retired from the stage in 
1789, and devoted herself to literary 
pursuits. She wrote, among other 
works, two novels, which display much 
original thought and genuine pathos 
— the one entitled A Simple Bto7*u 
I (1791), the other Nature and AH 
! (1796). She edited The British 
Theatre, a collection of dramas, with 
biographical and critical remarks 
(25 vols-, 1806-9); a collection of 
farces (7 vols.); and the Modern 
Theatre (10 vols,, 1809).— -Of. R, S. 
Littlowood, Elizabeth Inchbald and her 
Circle, 

INCHCAPE, EARL OP. British mer- 
chant and financier. BornatArbroevth 
11th Sept., 1852, Janies Lyle Mackay 
went to India in 1874. He became a 
partner in a firm of merchants there 
and w^as soon one of the most in- 
fluential business men in the country. 
From 1891 to 1893 he was a member 
of the Viceroy ’'s legislative council, 
and in 1902 he went to China, where 
he concluded a commercial treaty be- 
tween that country and Great Britain. 
He "was then knighted. 

Having settled in Britain, Mackay 
was a member of the council of 
India, 1897-1911, and was associated 
with some great industrial concerns. 
He was chairman of the P. and O. 
line, the National Provincial Bank, 
and he %vas also a director of the Suez 
Canal Co., and the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil 
Co. He served on a number of com- 
missions and committees, including 
the one on national economy presided 
over by Sir E. Geddes, and was chair- 
man of the India retrenchment com- 
mittee. After the war he sold for the 
Government an immense amount of 
shipping. In 1911 Mackay was made 
a baron and in 1924 a viscount. In 
1929 he was created an ©ari# Eis 
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eldest BOB is called Viecoiint Qlenapp. 
His daughter, the Hon. Elsie Mackay, 
lost ber lite while flying across the 
Atlantic in 1928 and her fortune of 
over £500,000 was devoted to reduc- 
ing tbo national debt. Earl Inchcape 
died suddenly in bis yacht, Rover ^ 
off Monte Carlo on 23rd May, 1932. 

INCHCOLM (insb-kom'), a small 
Island of Scotland, in the Firth of 
Forth, off the coast of Fifeshire, with 
the rums of a monastery founded by 
Alexander I in 1123, of which Waller 
Bower, the continuator of Fordnn, 
was abbot from 1418 to 1449. 

INCHKEITH (insh-kethO, a small 
island of Scotland, in the Firtli of 
Forth, ott the Fifesliiro coast, with a 
iightbous© visible for 21 mjle8.__ 

INCLIMED PLANE, a plane' form- 
ing with the horizontal plane any 
angle whatever excepting a right 
angle. It is one of the mechanical 
powers by which a small force under 
certain conditions is used to over- 
come a greater force. When a body 
Mes on an inclined plane, part of its 
weight is supported, so that if a cord 
be fastened to it and pulled, a force 
less than the weight of the body acting 
In a direction parallel to the plane 
will prevent it from sliding, or win 
move it up the plane. Thus a heavy 
wagon is raised on an inclined road, by 
a horse which would bo quite unable 
to exert a pull equal to a quarter of 
tiie weight of the ivagon. Neglecting 
friction, the force parallel to the plane 
necessary to raise the body is equal 
to the weight of the body multiplied 
by the vertical height through which 
It is lifted, divided by the distance it 
is moved along the plane. See Statics. 

INCLINOMETER, See Bippino- 
K-BEPLE. 

INCLOBURE ACTS> Acts passed, 
some of them many centuries ago, to 
enable waste or common lands to be 
enclosed and occupied by private 
persons, the idea being that it was a 
benefit to the pubEc at large that as 
much land as possible should be 
brought under cultivation, provided 
public rights in such lands were not 
wholly disregarded, which was often 
the case. Common or waste lands are 
still liable to enclosure, but public 
Tights are now more carefully guarded, 
and a sofflcient case has to be made 
out before the Board of Agriculture, 
the claims of ah parties being con- 
sidered and satisfied, and the settle- 
ment being sanctioned by Parliament. 

MCOME TAX. History, The trifling 
assessment introduced by Pitt in 1798 
is spoken of as the beginning of in- 
come tax in Its modern form. Insti- 
tuted as a War emergency measure it 
produced (in 1798) no more than 


£1,855,996; In 1815 it produced 
£15,642,338. It was mocliiled in 1799, 
and a duty of 10 per cent on incomes 
of £200 or more was imposed. In 1803 
the practice of charging incomes at 
their source was introduced, and con- 
tinued until 1 8 1 G to meet the expendi- 
ture of the Napoleonic wars. After 
Waterloo the tax was diopped. It 
was revived in 1842, and notwith- 
standing efforts and promises to have 
it abolished, it has been maintained to 
the present dme, and is now an in dis- 
pensable source of public revenue. 

Originally all incomes exceeding £6 
were chargeable, but between 1842 
and 1920 the exemption limit varied 
thus; exemption 1842, to £150; ISSS, 
£100; 1S76 to 1894, £150; 1894 to 
1915, £160; 1915 to 1920, £130; in 
the ‘emergency" Budget of Septem- 
ber 1931, the limit was lowered to 
£100 for individuals other than 
married persons, the latters’ personal 
allowance being reduced from £225 to 
£150, and allowances for children 
being reduced from £60 to £50 for 
the first child, and from £50 to £i0 
for each subsequent child. In 1907 a 
graduated scale of tax and differentia- 
tion between earned and unearned 
incomes was introduced by Mr. 
Asquith. In 1910 a super-tax, or 
additional duty of income tax, was 
imposed on the total incomes from all 
sources of individuals exceeding a 
certain limit, and in 1921 a sur-tax, 
which was increased by iO per cent 
in the ‘emergency Budget" of 1931. 
The ‘ normal ’ or maximum rate of tax 
rose from 2d. per £l in 1875 to Is. 
in 1914. The ‘standard rate’ of 
Income Tax now stands (1933) at 5s. 
in the £. Estimates revenue from 
Income Tax for 1933-4 was £240 
millions, from sur-tax £51 millions, 
and from Dearh Duties (Estates &c., 
duties) £75 millions. 

The Income Tax Act, 1918, con- 
colidated the law, while on the recom- 
mendation of a Royal Commission 
radical changes were made by the 
Finance Act, 1920. 

The Meaning of ‘Income* in 
1933. Income does not include (a 
capital appreciation, e.g. stock-ex- 
change gains; (5) gifts; (c) official resi- 
dences or free residences not lettable; 
id) co-operative ‘dividends’ on pur- 
chases; (e) interest on Savings Cerii- 
fleatos; (/) wound and disability pen- 
sions and gratuities to the fighting 
forces ; but the term does include other 
interests, dividends, rents, feu duties, 
business profits, wages (including 
bonuses), deferred pay, pensions gener- 
ally, compensation for loss of office, 
per< 4 uisites of oflice paid in or con- 
vertible Into money, 8cc. 

In the case of dividends paid ‘free 
of tax,* the income is the gross sum 
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fiojii Wliicli tax at the normal rate 
inijst be deducted to £?ivo the actual 
amount received. ^Mien % death, 
marriage, divorce, occurs durins: 
a iisce! 3 "ear (6th April to 51h April), 
the inconie Tor the poiiod. prior to the 
date of such event Is a year’s incoine 
for ia,x pin poses. 

Computation of Profits in 1928, 
Income is dealt with in five classes or 
oclieduks, according to the sources 
from vvhich it is derived. Schedule A 
Comprises income troiii the o^vnership 
oi land and bniidings, the assessment 
being made on a fictitious income 
consisting of the rental or annual value 
less (a) one-sixth for repairs, &c., tor 
buildings, and one -eighth for laud; (6) 
laud tax; (c) such burdens as grotmd 
>ent, mortgage interest, &c.; and (d) 
in Scotland owner’s local rates. 

Schedule B deals with profits from 
the occupation of land, be. farming. 
B 3 ’’ the Finance Act, 1922, the assess- 
ment is made on the annual value or 
one -third annual value when the land 
is not occupied for husbandry only. 

Under Schedule O fall interests, 
annuities. Sea,, paid out of the public 
revenue, the tax being deducted at 
1 he time of payment, ^ cxc’ept in certain 
small half-yearly dividends not ex- 
ceeding ^2 4. Os. 

Schedule D is divided into six 
Cases. (1) Trades, manufactures, and 
businesses assessed for any fiscal year 
on the full amount of the profits or 
income of the year preceding the year 
of assessment. Allowable deductions 
from the profits of each year are the 
rent or net annual value (ScheduleA 
assessment) of the business premises, 
bad debts, a fair proportion of doubt- 
ful debts, actual cost of alteration of 
promises (but not of improvement), 
actual repairs and renewals less sal- 
vage, insurance premixims other than 
life premiums, interest paid to bankers, 
interest, &c., received less tax. Excess 
Profits Biity, and generally all ex- 
penses necessarily incurred in earning 
the income; but partners’ salaries and 
drawings, interest on capital, annual 
interest or other outgoings (from 
which tax should he deducted), in- 
come tax paid, all expenditure of a 
capital nature, &c,, must be added 
back to profits. Manufacturers, 
traders, and pi’ofessional men may 
claim an allowance for wear and tear 
of plant and machinery. Tax de- 
ducted from interest, feu duties, ^c., 
paid must be accounted for. 

(2) Professions, employments, and 
vocations not charged under other 
Schedules; also assessed as in Case (1). 

(3) Interest and profits of an un- 
certain annual value not charged 
under Schedules A and 0, e.g. interest 
onoertatnWar Loan Stocks, discounts, 
Ac., received without deduction of 


tax; assessed on the profits of the 

preceding year. 

(4) Colonial and foreign securities 
(mortgages, debentures, and the llkc^ 
assessed on the income of the year of 
assessment, whether remitted to the 
United Kingdom or not, or, in the 
case of persons not domiciled nor 
ordinanB^ resident here, on the sums 
remitted here in the year of assess- 
ment. 

(5) Colonial and foreign possessions: 
(a) businesses wholly conducted abroad 
assessed as in (1) supra; and (b) stocks^ 
shares, and rents assovssed as in Case ( 4 )» 

(6) Annual profits not charged else- 
where, e.g. from fmmshed lets* 
assessed on the actual or the average 
profits as the Commissioners direct. 

Schedule E covers employmenfc 
under companies, societies, and cor- 
porations, and the Crown. The assess- 
ment is on the actual profits of th© 
year. Under Schedule B, •'weekly 
wage-earners’ employed by way of 
manual labour are assessed half -yearly# 
except draughtsmen, clerks, and 
typists. See, 

Computation of the Tax in 193S. 
The income ascertained, the liability 
must then be determined. For tax 
purposes a wife’s income from trade 
or other property must be added to, 
and reckoned as, her husband’s. 
From earned income there is allowed 
a special deduction of one-fifth, with 
a maximum of £300. ‘Assessable in- 
come’ is the total income minus the 
allowance for earned income. If the 
assessable income does not exceed 
£100 in the case of an unmarried per- 
son or a widower or widow, and £15® 
in the case of a married person whose 
wife is living with or separately maia- 
tained by him, there is no liability. 

Otherwise, to find the taxable in- 
come certain doduotions are allowed: 
(1) a personal allowance of £100, and 
a further allowance of £50 if the tax- 
payer maintains or is hving with his 
wife, plus five -sixths of any earned in- 
come of the wife up to a maximum of 
£45. (2) £50 for the first child, and £4® 
for each other child (including step- 
child and adopted child) under six- 
teen years on 6th April of the fiscal 
year, or, though over such age, in full- 
time attendance at an educational 
establishment, and not receiving an- 
nually in his or her own right more 
than £50 exclusive of scholarships end 
bursaries. (3) £50 for a female relative 
of the taxpayer (widower or widow)® 
or if no relative is available, any other 
person living with the taxpayer for th© 
purpose of taking charge of any child 
for whom the foregoing allowance may 
be claimed. An unmarried person has 
a like deduction if the child is a 
brother or sister. (4) £25 In respect of 
(a) any aged or infirm relative main 
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tained by tlie taxpayer; (6) ilie 
widowed mother maintained by the 
taxpayer; and (c) a daughter resident 
with and maintained by the taxpayer, 
upon whose services he or she depends 
from old age or infirmity. In eases (a) 
and (b) the dependent’s own income 
mast not exceed The term. * rela- 
tive’ inoindes relatives by marriage 
and adopted children. I 

The taxable income so ascertained 
is chargeable on the first ^175 there- 
of at one-half the standard rate, and 
on the excess at the full standard 
rate. For 1932-3 the standard rate 
was Ss. per £1. 

Lite Assurance Relief. A remission 
of tax may be claimed on premiums 
paid on assurances cn the life of the 
taxpayer or his wife up to one -sixth 
of the total income and 7 per cent of 
the sum assured exclusive of bonuses. 
The scale of reliefs are (1) half full 
rate (a) if assurance was made after 
22nd June, 1916, however large the 
income; (&) in other assurances when 
aggregate uieome does not exceed 
£1,000; (2) thi’ec-quarters full rate 
when assurance was made on or before 
22nd June, 1916, and the income is 
more than £1,000 and less than 
£2,000 ; (3> full rate when the income 
exceeds £2,000 and the assurance was 
made before 22nd June, 1916. The 
premiums are not a deduction from 
assessable income, but the relief is 
deducted from the tax as ascertained 
under the rules above set forth. 

The Position of Non-residents. 
Individuals not resident in the 
United Kingdom have no rights of 
relief from British income tax (except 
in the case of inrerest on certain 
Government Stocks) unless they are: 
(a) British subjects; (0) in the service 
of the Crown or a missionary society 
or British protectorate; (c) resident in 
the Isle of Man or Channel Islands; 
id) resident abroad for reasons of 
health after residence in the United 
Kingdom; or (e) the widows of persons 
who were in the service of the Crown. 
— Bibmo^bajew. W. B. Snelling, 
Taxation; Jneotm Tax and BuperHax 
Practico (4th edition); S. Dcweil, Bis- 
tory of Taxation and Taxes in Eng- 
land; The Acts relating to Income 
Tax; Tour Income Tax (Nelson & 
Sons). 

INCUBATION (pathology), the 
period between the infection and the 
outbreak of the disease. During this 
period the oi^anisms that cause the 
disease are growing, multiplying, and 
forming the poisonous substances or 
toxins that will attack the tissues and 
excite the symptoms of the disease. 
Before these specific indications of the 
nature of the ailment manifest them- 
selves the toxins cause only such 
general symptoms as loss of appetite 


or sleep, &c. In epidemio and 
tagions diseases the period of iacuM^ 
tion is v/eli defined. 

INCUBATION, the moae in wlilea 
birds commonly bring forth ^eSi' 
young, that of sitting on the eggs MS 
they are hatched by the natural h€a/« 
of the body. In general it is the female 
which undergoes the labour of iiicuh&' 
tion, but among some species, oMefi« 
of monogamo us birds , the male relieves 
the female while she seeks her nourish ^ 
ment; in others the male feeds her 
Some birds, like the cuckoo, abandon 
their eggs to bo hatched by others. 

In a state of nature birds generally 
commence to sit in spring. The tiniCr 
of incubation varies with diffe^’ent 
species, but is always the sain© wdth 
the same species. In the humming- 
birds it is 12 to 14 days; in the swallow 
and lark, 15; the canary, from 25 te 
18; crow, 20; common hen, 21 ^ phea^ 
Bant, partridge, &c., 22; peacock and 
turkey, 30 ; swan, 40-45 ; cassowary. 

— Artificial incubaiion. the hatching 
of eggs by prolonged artificial warmth 
I bas been long practised amor^rst te€ 
Egyptians and Chinese. Tank aacf 
hot-air incubators are largely used by 
modern poultry -farmers. 

INCUM'BENT, in England the 
holder of a benefice (rector or vicar) i 
in Scotland an episcopal clergyman. 
An incumbent holds for life, and may 
be removed only if he commits a grave 
ecclesiastical or moral fault. 

INCUNAB'ULA, a term appHed by 
bibliographers to editions of boofe 
printed during the early period of the 
art, and generally limited to works 
wMch appeared previous to 1500, The 
number of incimabula is supposed to 
be over 20,000. 

INDEM'NITY (Lat. in-, negative. 
damnum, loss), a term frequently 
employed in politics and lurlsprtid-* 
ence. It is used in various sigmflcs- 
tions, but Is usually applied to an Aofe 
of the legislature passed for the pur- 
pose of relieving individuals, especl® 
ally in an official posirion, from the 
penalties to which they may have pen** 
dered themselves liable by some vioia^ 
tion of the law whether by act or omSs* 
Sion, or in case of members of Govern*- 
ment in consequence of exceeding tlw 
limits of their strict constitutional 
powers. 

INDENTURE (Lat. indmtare, to 
cut into teeth), a deed entered into 
; betwovu two or more parties, and 
called because duplicates of every 
deed between two or more parties were 
once written on one skin, which wan 
cut in half, with a jagged or indented 
edge; so that when the duplicates were 
produced in court they were seem to 
belong to each other. Affbehtic®* 
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INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 
(I.L.P.), British Socialist orgranizaiioa 
<iu>t to be confused with the British 
Labour Party), foimded at Bradford 
on K-itli Jan., 1893, at a conference 
lacsidcd over by Kelr Hardie. The 
o/iffmal purpose of the I.L.P. was to 
fecciiro direct parliamentary repre- 
sentation for organized Labour, and 
event ually to obtain collective owner- 
ship of the means of production. One 
of the most infitiential Sociahst 
organizations at the beginning of the 
twentieth c‘ontiiry» the influence of 
the I.L.P. W’as giadimlly weakened as 
the Jjabonr party developed its system 
ol local labour parlies, and by the 
wltlidraival Iroin the I.L.P. as soon as 
lift most iiiiineniial members in chid- 
ing: llamsay MacDonald and Philip 
Bnowdon. In 1932, under the Icadci'- 
sliip of James Maxton, M.P. the I.L.P. 
seceded for the Labour Paity and 
entered into an uneasy alliance with 
the Oommiiiiist PariiB but many 
branches and individual members who 
dbsented from this decision left the 
party and formed a new organization 
called the Socialist League, w'hich 
secured affiliation to the Labour 
party. ^ The I.L.P. continues its 
existence but with a gravely alter- 
nated membership. Its official organ 
is The Neio Leader and its offices aie 
at Lanark House, Seven Sisters* Road, 
London, N.I. 

INDETERMINATE ANALYSIS, or 
DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS {see Dio- 
PiiANTTJS), in algebra, deals with the 
solution of equations, the number of 
which is less than the number of un- 
known quantities. The number of solu- 
tions of a system of this kind is, in 
general, inilnite. In many problems, 
how^ever, some restriction is placed 
upon the values of the unknowns, e.g. 
they may have to be positive integers, 
and then the number of solutions may 
bo flnite, or there may even be no 
solution at all. 

As an example, we may take the 
question: Kow may a sum of £1 3s. 61 ^. 
be paid in florins and half-crowms ? 
Lot X ~ number of florins, y == number 
of half-crowms. Then licHf-Sj/ — 47: 
a:-r?/ + 114-1; (i/—3)/4 =11 —x~y 
==an integer, say p. Then 2 / = 4p 4- 3, 
and, fi’om the original equation, 
« =* 8 — 6p, Since y is positive, p must 
be positive; and, since x is positive, 
p must not be greater than 1 . Hence 
the only solutions are those for which 
3 P = 0, 1 . Thus a;— S, 2 / ~3; or a;=* 3, 


y — t . 

Diophantine equations may be of 
any degree. A specially interesting 
example is the quadratic a;- 4- y® = 
which has an unlimited number of 
integral solutions. It may, in fact, be 
verifled at once that the equation is 
satisfled if OJ « a{h^ ~ 1 ), y = 20 / 5 , z “ 


1); where o, h aie any positive 
integers. The simiiar eciuation 
^ can be proved to have no 
integral solution. P^ermafs Last 
Theorem asserts that the equation 
ha.s no intega'al solution if 
ji is a positive integer greater than 2. 
Only special cases of this theorem have 
so far been proved, and a large money 
prize awaits the discoverer of a com- 
plete proof. 

INDETERMINATE FORMS, or 
UNDETERMINED FORMS, in 
geneial mathematical analysis, are 
analytical expressions the value of 
which cannot) be calculated, some 
operation being involved which is ex- 
cluded by the' laws of algebra, e.g. 
0-rO; oo-r-co; Oxco. An incleter- 
minate form has, strictly speaking, no 
value. When, however, the mdeter- 
minatenesfa only arises wdien a variable 
w'hich oceiirs in the expression is given 
one particular value, we can find the 
limit to which the value of the expres- 
sion tends as the variable tends to 
this pai'ticular value; this limit is 
usually taken as the nalm of the in- 
determinate form. Examplei — 
4iX +Z)/{x^ 4- oa* — t) ), when a; = 1, takes 
the form 0 — 0. But the expression 
may bewritten{(a; — l)(x -~Z))/{{x —1) 
(35 4- 6)}, and, so long as x is not equal 
to 1, we can divide numerator* and 
denominator by £C— 1. Hence the 
limit of the fraction, as x tends to 1, is 
the same as the limit of the fraction 
(a;- 3)/ (35 4- 6), viz. - f Cf. G. A. 
Gibson, Treatise on the Calculus^ 

INDEXING. There are two ju^aln 
systems of indexing, and these may be 
described as the book and the card 
systems respectively, both of them 
existing in several modified but dis- 
tinct branches, although the former is 
apparently being merged gTadually in 
the card index, and few if any compil- 
ations appear nowadays in book form 
that have not been, either wholly or 
partially, constructed by its assist- 
ance. Loose-leaf ledgers, for example, 
are merely card index modifleations. 

By a further classiflcation, a 
system may be termed automatic^ 
collective^ or automatic and collective. 
The card index is automatic; the book 
index may be either collective or 
automatic, but generally expresses 
the result of an automatic system, 
when it would be described as auto- 
matic-collective. The thumb index 
found in books is an automatic index, 
but does not carry the advantages of 
unlimited expansion which forms such 
a prominent feature of the card index 
and its modifications. Again, index- 
ing may be alphabeiieal, numerical, by 
subject, or mechanical, but the latter 
is applicable only to the card index. 

An encyolopsedia is a good example 
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of an aniainatici-alpliabotical index, 
as is also a dictioiiary» but it bas now 
become customary to issue an appendix 
to every encyelopfcdia, as a collective - 
alphabetical indes, not by reason of 
any breakdown in the automatic 
system., which Is liio simplest and 
best, hut because of the modern ten- 
dency towards the embodiment of 
complete and authoritative treatises 
in the text. 

Towards this end it is necessary to 
dissect the subject matter and to place 
each subdivision under its respective 
alphabetical title, linking up these 
subdivisions into a complete survey 
of the disembodied article tliroui^h the 
collective Index in the last volume. 
This is especially a necessity where a 
subject or part of a subject may be 
described in one of several ways, and 
is a powerful recommendation for 
card indexing which embodies a special 
cross-reference system whereby any 
subject may be traced, x^rovidod it has 
been expertly indexed. 

General Indexing. Book indexing is 
self-explanatory, and all the principles 
are embodied in the card index, which 
is mainly dealt with here. 

The card index in its simplest form | 
Consists of a box containing a series 
of standardized cards, and indexed 
by means of auide cards which are 
Bpecially made, and usually carry a 
small slip or extension which . pro- 
jects above the standardized cards 
and aSords a ready means of location. 
It is thus capable of expansion by the 
addition of cards or by the multi- 
plication of boxes, and it has the 
advantage that, supposing it were 
used for correspondence, * live * matter 
only need be allowed to remain ‘in 
action,* as contrasted with registers 
where completed correspondence 
(‘ dead*) cannot be segregated, a mass 
of unnecessary data accumulating 
daily and obstructing a rapid investi- 
gation of fact, which tends not only 
towards a general slowing down, but 
also towards a much depreciated effi- 
ciency, and is usually accompanied by 
a rapid increase in working expenses. 

Numerical Indexing may be simple 
or complex, simple where the card 
numbers rim consecutivclyj and com- 
plex whore a guide number is modified 
by another sub-number or letter. 
Examples: Card Ko. 1 is completed, 
and a second card is employed, 
numbered 1/2 ,* a third would be 
1/3, and so on. Alternatively a 
card would be No. 1, and others 
would be 1/a, 1/b, &c. Again, 
card No. 1 might have a distino- 
iive colour, as opposed to the sub- 
numbered cards; or a guide card 
can be employed to represent the 
initial card, standardized cards 
representing the subdivision. 


Mechanical Indexing is invariably 
aceompllshed by means of a pov’er 
machine which perforates cards in 
special spaces, each perforation being 
distinctive in shape or dimensions, 
and indicating definite establifahed 
facts. 

Example: A large liospilal registers 
the treatment of infectious cases 
by mechanical indexing. The 
Public Health Officer is desirous 
of a return showing the number of 
scarlet fever cases admitted 
during an epidemic, and the dis- 
tinctive perforation for scarlet 
fever is The cards for 

the entire hospital are mereb^ run 
through the machine, and those 
bearing this perforation am 
sorted out from all the others, 
enu mor ate d a f ter w ards or count e d 
by the machine. 

Subject IndexirAg demands the use 
of guide and cross-reference cards. 

Example: A firm trades with a hun- 
dred other firms in London. Each 
of those firms is accommodated 
with a guide eard^ and a precis of 
all correspondence received or dis- 
patched is recorded upon the 
standardized cards in the spaces 
provided therefor. The corres- 
pondence refers merely to two 
distinct classes of soap — ^washing- 
soap and toilet-soap, and each of 
these has a guide card accord- 
ingly, with a cross-ref e7‘'eiice upon 
standardized cards to the cor- 
respondence passing between the 
firm in question and the himdred 
others. 

Alphabetical Indexing is almost self- 
explanatory. A guide card represents 
each letter of the alphabet, and su]>- 
jects are indexed alphabetically, •with 
cross-references to another letter 
where a description might be am- 
biguous in its meaning. 

Example: 

Subject — Card Index. 

Guide Card — ‘Card Index under 
‘G.* 

' Cross-reference — ^Index, Card (see 
Oabd Index) under ‘I.* 

The examples are necessarily ele- 
mentary, but are representative of 
indexing in its many commercial and 
professional ramifications. Elaborate 
systems provide for thousands of index 
cabinets, including cabinets tor all 
kinds of miscellaneous emergencies, 
and a special system for keeping cor- 
respondence especially, thoroughly up 
to date. There is no system so accur- 
ate, so reliable, or so simple as the 
card index, but in Its operation it 
demands care, intelligence, neatness, 
and general efficiency to a maximum 
degi’ee. Any minor carelessness in 
entering matter upon a card or inade- 
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qiialely oross-referoiicinj? will suffice 
to cause absolute <haos, not only 
tlirou^liout tlic system, but in reg^ard 
to tlio matter to wlileli, it properly 
kept, it ought to afford a perfect key. 

^ — BiBLioaiiAPHY: A. h. Clarke, 
Manual of l^radical Indexing; M. 
Peilicrbridge, The Technique of Index- 
ing; H. B. Wlieabley, How to make an 
Index; G. IC i:5kerry> Indexing and 
Freds TFriting. 

INDEXING, SPECIALIZED. The 
card Index system has been exten- 
siTely applied in both naval an d mili- 
tary adiiiinistrati^m, but the system 
has undergone considerable m odiffca- 
tion to admit ol an almost perfect 
specialization in (lelinire subj ects ex- 
clusive to the na^w and army. Special 
cards are issued to army offl ces, and 
these are subdivided as for ordinary 
precis indexing, but bear on the top 
an extra series of spaces for special 
entries, plus a triangular space, which 
is cut oil when the card is completed. 

INDEX LIBHORUM PROHIBITO- 
RUM (‘list of prohibited books ")» hi 
tne Roman Catholic Church, a title 
used to designate the catalogue or 
list of books prohibited by eccle- 
siastical authority, on account of the 
heretical opinions supposed to he 
contained in them or maintained by 
the authors or editors of them: when 
the list or catalogue is of books al- 
lowed to be read after correction or 
alteration, agreeably to the orders of 
the Papai authorities, it is termed 
Index Expurgatorius, 

Such pi-oMbitory catalogues hare 
been in use from a very carls’" period, 
in the history of the Church, com- 
mencing with a list of proliibited 
books drawn up by a council held at 
Rome in A.D. 494, or even earlier with 
the proscription of the writings of 
Arius. These prohibitions, in fact, 
wure often issued by other than the 
Papal aurliorities. In 1408 a synod at 
London prohibited the reading of the 
books of Wyeliffe. In 1544 the Facility 
of Theology in Paris published a 
catalogue of books censured by them, 
and in 1546 the University of Louvain 
published an index of books regarded 
as dangerous. 

, The indexes of the Church were a 
subject of consideration at the 
Council of Trent, which referred the 
business of drawing up a complete 
index to a select committee under the 
Pope. Their Index was published in 
1564, and besides the catalogue of 
prohibited books contains general 
rules relative to such books. In 1586 
a special ecclesiastical board, the 
Congregation of the Index, was 
formed, consisting of a cardined- 
prefect, with other cardinals and 
examiners of books^ with authority ii© 


judge of new works, to indicate those 
of wliich the reading is entirely pro- 
hibited, and those which are permitted 
after correction, and also to grant to 
learned and pious men the right of 
reading proliibited works. 

The most important editions are 
those of Alexander VII in 1064, and 
ol Benedict XIV in 1753. Under Leo 
XIII an entirely new Index was dravm 
up in 1900, and reprinted under Pius 
X in 1904 and 1907. In 1607 the first 
volume of an Index Expurgatorius 
w’as published at Rome, edited by the 
Dominican Brasichelii. In Spain the 
Inquisition maintained its right tu 
issne its own index, the last edition 
of which, dated 1790, was repriated, 
with a snpplcment in 1805. The 
Spanish indexes, which are mostly 
both prohibitorial and expurgatorial, 
contain most of the books found in the 
Roman index and many others besi des. 
The Oongi’egation of the Index may 
give permission to any Roman 
Catholic to read and to keep pro- 
hibited books. — Bibliography: T. 
Hurley, Commentaru on the Present 
Index Legislation; A. Boudinhou, La 
Nouvelle Legislation de V Index, 

INDEX NUMBERS are a device for 
measuring the average variation in 
price of a number of commodities, 
chiefly used to compare the purchas- 
ing power of money at different times 
or places, or to throw light upon some 
general tendency affecting all prices, 
such as a change in the amount of 
currency in circulation. When prices 
are quoted in different w^ays — ^wheat 
by the bushel, coal by the ton, milk 
by the gallon, and so on — these prices 
are incomparable, and an average of 
them has no meaning. But if the 
price of a number of articles each be 
expressed as a ratio of its price at a 
given time (or of its average price 
over a given period), known as the 
base, numbers so obtained for each 
article can be compared and an 
average taken. The usual plan is to 
calculate each price as a percentage of 
the base, and to combine the results 
by taking an arithmetic average; but 
sometimes a geometric mean is used. 

In the Statist index numbers (for- 
merly 'kji<y\vn as Sa.uerbeck*s) the 
prices at different times of forty -five 
articles are represented by a percent- 
age of their average price from 1867 
to 1877, and are combined by an 
arithmetic average. i 

The commodities chosen for an 
index number depend on its purpose. 
An index number for measuring 
changes in the purchasing power of 
money should theoretloaJly cover a 
large number of articles, but In 
practice a selection of number of 
staple commodities is found sufficient. 
The prices taken are usually wholesale 
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market prices (as in t lie nnin.- prices, wliore things otherwise in- 

ber), or declared Taiucs in foreign comparable iia^e to be compared and 
tiade, combined. For exainpio, a number re- 

liiciex numbers of retail prices or presenting tnc total ainoimt of work 
wages are rarely satisfactory, as it is of o'! cry kind done in a factiny at a, 
ditbculi to be certain that the same given time can be calculated. At 
thing is being paid for at diilerent picscnt, iiov’^cver, this apidication is 
times or places. Nevertheiess, since of no gTcat piibiic impoicamc. 

11^15 the Ministry of Labour has is* Belov/ are the ^iaftbt iiiiiribers and 
sued an index number designed to the Idiuistry of Laboui Cost of Lia mg 
measure the average mcrease in the numbeis for recent sxars. 



3921 . 

192 ;). 

, 1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1980 . 

1931 . 

1982 . ! 

1332 . 

Statist (Wholesale 
ih ices) (Average of 
1924=100) 

99-9 

101'4 

88-6 

85-7 

84-6 

83-6 

76-9 

64-0 

63-4 

59-5 

Cost of Living 
(July, 1914 = 
100) 

17 7 -S, 

178-5 

172-2 

171-0 

165-3 

j 

165-3 

1G2-2 

150-7 

146-2 

139-8[ 


The figures m each case are those of the first quaiter of the year. 


cost of maintaining the pre-war INDIA, a name generally applied to 
standard of living of the w^orking the whole of the British Indian Eni- 
classes, based on the actual prices pire, wMch includes Burma and all 
paid for food, clothing, lent, fuel, and those areas in the great Indian 
light. This number is open to gi’ave Peninsula ivbich are directly or in- 
Ikeoretical objections, but is of con- directly imder British rule or pro- 
Biderable practical importance, as it tcction. Itlore popularly, however, it 
h.us formed the basis for many recent is taken to include in addition the 
wage agreements. absolutelyaiitonomousslatesofNepal 

For an index number designed to and Bhutan, and the French and 
show the influence of a force afiecting Portuguese coastal settlements (Pon- 
8ll prices, the relative importance of dicherry, Karikal, Goa, Daman, &c.). 
the aitieles chosen need not be con- Physiography. The Indian Penin- 
eideied. Thus Jevons, in his famous sula is bounded bv Persia, Afghani- 
calculations to discover the effect in stan, TurMstan, Tibet, Burma, the 
prices of the gold diseoA’-eries during Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and 
the nineteenth century, simply took a the Arabian Sea, It is almost inacces- 
goometrie mean of the percentage sible from the north owing to the 
variations in price of thirty -nine great bariier mountain ranges (the 
selected articles. In other index num- Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, and the 
beiAS some form of ‘AA'^eigiiting,’ accord- .Suleimans), and has a length of ap- 
ing to the importance of the article in proximately 1,900 miles. Inmiediateiy 
consumption or in business, is usually south of the Himalayas lies the vast 
adopted. This may be done roughly North Indian plain containing the 
by including more important articles most feitile and densely -populated 
in several forms or stages of pi'oduc- portions of the empire. South of the 
tion, e.g. wheat and fiom*, iron and northern plain rises the tpangular 
steel, and in practice this is found plateau of the Deccan. Its fiorlhern 
sufficiently accurate, as compared scarp is formed by a number of hill 
with more elaborate methods. lunges knoAvn as the Vindh^u Moun- 

The Statist number, which extends tains. The other tAvo sides of the 
from 1840, is one of the most useful Deccan are formed by the Eastern 
for general purposes. The special pur- and Western Ghats, which stretch 
pose of Jevon’s numbers (to be found southwards along the eas'^em and 
in his Investigations in Currency and western coasts of India. 

Pinance) must be borne in mind, but The vast North Indian Plain is 
it has the advantage of goin:^ back to watercdbythieedistlnctiiversy&terQB, 
1 782. The Beonom isf index number, which collect the drainage of both the 
first published in 1868, originally northern and southern slopes of the 
covered twenty -two articles, and now Himala 3 ’'as. The first of these systems 
includes forty-foui* articles. The rises on the noithern side of the 
Board of Trade index number xiurs Himalayas, and makes way through 
fi*om 1871, and is based on the de- their western ranges into the Punjab 
eiared import and export values of as the Indus and Sutlej, The second 
forii'-five articles. rises in the same quarter, but enters 

The method of index numbers can India on the east as the Brahmaputra 
be applied to statistics other than of Assam and Eastern Bengal. As 
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tliese two systems convey to India and Jranna canals alone Inigate 
the drainage of the Tibetan slopes of an aggregate area oi about three 
the Himalayas, so the third system, million acres. The coasts of xiidia 
the Ganges', with its tributary the have yery few indentations, and 
Jnnina, drains the southern slopes j consequently few good naiiirai har- 
tmverses the central part ut the In- hours. The south-east coast is khoto 
diaii plain; nnltes near its month with as the Ooromandol coasx, and the 
the Brahmaputra, and forms the im- south-west as the Malabar coast, 
inense delta known as the Sundarbans. Climate. In Southern India the 



In the Deccan the Narbada and climate is tropical- Among the higher 
Taptl carry the drainage of the elevations oi the Himalayas an Alpine 
southern slopes of the Vindhyas into climate prevails. The Deccan and the 
the Gulf of Cambay 3 and the Godavari, slopes of the Himalayas enjoy a tern” 
the Kistna, and Oauvery rise in the perate cMmate. The climate of the 
Western Gh4ts and reach the sea on Nilgiris, a Mil district in Madras, is 
the eastern shores of the peninsula, healthy, and several sanatoria for 
The Indianrivers in the lower portions Europeans have boon established 
of their courses afford a natural there, as well as on the Himalayas, 
system of irrigation, but in the higher The chief Mil stations are Darjeeling 
parts an extensive sj'stem of canal in Bengal, Dandour and. MusBoorio 
irrigation is required. The Qaisges in the United Provinces, Simla and 
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Murree Sn tlie Punjab, and Yercaud Tho tea-plant is also grown In tiie 
in Madras. Tlirongliout the entire sontb, but especially in Assam and 
country there are only two annual along the lower slopes ol the Hima- 
seasons, the dry season and the rainy layas. 

season. The rainfall chiefly depends European fruits abound, and among 
upon the monsoom (q.v.). cultivated fruhs maj*" be mentioned 

Flora* The flora of India offers the mango, plantain, pomegranate, 
nothing very distinctive. In the citron, orange, lime, melon, flg, 
Himalayas it has to a considerable almond, pineapple, guava. Jack, and 
extent a European character ^ in the tamarind. Amongst trees the teak 



south it Is tropical. Many plants of forests under the protectloii of the 
temperate climates, such as wheat. Government are of most economic 
barley, and European vegetables, are value. The bamboo, the banyan, 
grown In the north. -western and other the sappau, and the saul are all 
parts, while various products of eharactoristic of Indian forest scenery, 
warmer regions are also cultivated, In Bengal and some other parts the 
such as cotton, rice, indigo, oil-seeds, natives live chiefly on rice, but millet 
Jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, coco-nut, is the staple food grain, barley, wheat, 
date and other palms, and spice, with sweet-potatoes, onions, and 
Ooffoe, tea, and cinchona are now ex- garlic, being also largely used, 
fcensively cultivated in India, the first Opium is cultivated in Bihar, Benares, 
particularly on the slopes of the and Malwa. , . . 

Western Ghats and in the Nilglris. Fauna* The vast forests of India 
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are tenanted by great numbers of wild 
animals s birds, and reptiles. Large 
herds of elephants arc still met with 
in Nepal, Eastern Bengal, and the 
Nilgiris; the bear, the wild boar, and 
rhinoceros hiefiy in the woods of the 
Eastern Himala^^a j the tiger is fonnd 
in every part of the country; the lion 
is now almost extinct. Other carni- 
vorous mammals are the leopard or 
panther, cheetah, wolf, fox, jackal, 
and hyiciia. Several antelopes and 
deor, wild sheep and goats, the wdid 
ass, the great gaur ox ox' ‘ bison,’ and 
the wild bufL'alo are among the fauna. 
Snakes and reptiles in all varieties are 
very nonierous, and the cobra and 
other snakes cause numerous deaths. 
Amongst domesuo animals are oxen, 
camels, horses, mules, sheep, and 
goats. 

Of birds, eagles, vultures, the pea- 
cock, parrakeets, and the adjutant- 
bird are characteristic species. Fish 
are plentiful and in great variety. 

Minerals, India is richly endowed 
with minerals, including* coal (Bihar 
and Orissa , Assam, Central Provinces, 
and Western Bengal), iron ore (Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa), manganese ore 
(Central Provinces, Madras, Centml 
India, Mysore), gold (Mysore, Madras, 
Hyderabad), petroleum (Burma, As- 
sam, Punjab), -See. The total value of 
mineral products is £20,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 per annum. 

Government. British India is 
governed in accordance with various 
parliamentary statutes which are now 
consolidated in the Government of 
India Act, 1915, the Government of 
India (Amendment) Act, 1916, the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the 
Government of India (Leave of Ab- 
sence) Act, 1924, and the Govern- 
meixt of India (Aden) Act, 1929. The 
administration was transferred from 
tjio East India Company to the Crown 
in IS 58, and by the Royal Titles Act 
(1876) the Sovereign of Gi-eat Britain 
has the additional title of Emperor 
(or Empress) of India. India holds a 
unique position amongst British over- 
seas possessions, for though she does 
not possess the full status of a domi- 
nion, she is being educated and deve- 
loped with a view to attaining respon- 
sible government, and already has 
some of the privileges enjoyed by 
countries like Canada and Australia 
(see Colony), 

In England cho administration of 
the Indian Emixiro is entrusted to the 
Secretary of State for India, who is as- 
sisted by a legislature of two houses, 
one is the Council of State, the other, 
an elected legislative assembly which 
was created in 1921. There is also a 
High Commissioner with offices at 
India House, Aldwych, a fine building 
opened in 1930. The cost of the India 


Office is borne by the Imperial Ex- 
cheauer. In India the suprenie 
executive authority is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council (i.e. th© 
Government of India). The Viceroy 
(Governox'-Generai) is appointed by 
the Crown. The Indian Legislature 
consists of the Viceroy x-md two 
Chambers, the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly. 

By the Government ot India Acfc, 
1919 (which aimed at paving the way 
for responsible governineiit), the pro- 
vincial subjects were definilcly com- 
mitted to the Provincial G oveminents. 
These Provincial Oovornments now 
consist of an Executive Council and 
Legislative Coimcil. The executive 
authority is vested in the Governor of 
the Province, who is assisted by a 
Council. Each of the large Provinces 
is under a Governor. Administrative 
changes embodied in the Government 
of India Act (1919) resulted in India 
being divided into fifteen administra- 
tions (see following’ table). In 1921 a> 
Chamber of Princes was established to 
discuss matters of Imperial concern. 


Admmi&tration. 

Ai on In 
Sq. Ntilea. 
1931 

ropiiUtlon. 

1931 

A j mer-Mer war a 
Andamans and 

2,711 

560,292 

Nicobars . . 

3,143 

29,463 

Assam. . 

67,334 

9,247,857 

Baluchistan . . 

131,638 

868,617 

Bengal 

82,955 

51,087,338 

Bihar & Orissa 

111,702 

42,329,583 

Bombay Presi- 
dency (Inciud- 

ing Aden) . . 

151,673 

20,398.997 

Burma 

233,492 

14,667,146 

Central Pro- 
vinces and 

Berar 

131,095 

17,990,937 

Coorg . . 

1,593 

163,327 

Delhi . . 

573 

636,246 

Madras 

143,870 

47,193,602 

North-West 
Frontier Pro- 

winco 

36,356 

4,684,364 

Punjab 

105,020 

24,018,639 

United Pro- 


vinces 

112,191 

49,614,833" 

Totals 

1,318,346 

239,491,241 


. Table Conference 
(1931—1932) decided upon a federal 
organisation for India, and a com- 
mittee in London drafted a federal 
constitution. In a White Paper is- 
sued in 1933 the Government made 
proposals for constitutional reforms. 

The Government of India is res- 
ponsible for the internal administra- 
tion of Aden and the Island of Perim 
(in the Red Sea) (see Ai>en), and the 
Laccadive Islands are included in the 
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Fresidcncy ui Madras. There are also 
a BiHiiber of native or feudatory 
states. Their areals 490,333 sq. miles, 
andthelrpopiilatioii(l 931), 63,346,537, 
the most iinportant being Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Mysore, Travanoore , Baroda, 
Baluchistan States, Kajputana 
Agency, Central India Agency, Bom- 
nay States, Madras States, and Bengal 
States. Total area of Indian Empire 
(1931), l,803,(j79sq.imles;pop. (1931), 
S5‘2,837,778. 

Defence. The army in India con- 
sists of the British regular forces, the 
native army, the auxiliary and terri- 
torial forces, the native zVrmy re- 
serve, the Indian State forces, and 
units of the Koyal Air Force. The 
strength of the British army in India 
in 1932 was 59,773, and of the 
native army 162,600. The Royal 
Indian Marine has four sloops, two 
patrol vessels, and two surveying 
vessels. {See Army.) 

Sources of revenue, &c. The chief 
source of revenue is the land tax. 
Under British rule the aim has been 
to do away with communal owmorship 
of land and to establish piivate tenure. 
There are two kinds of land tenure, 
smni'-adm’i and ryotwarL Where the 
zamindari tenure prevails single pro- 
prietors owm huge estates (which they 
let out) and pay a fixed assessment on 
the rental. Under the ryotwari system, 
however, each petty proprietor holds 
direct from the State to which he pays 
his tax. Opium, which forms a 
O-overnment monopoly, and salt, on 
which a considerable duty is levied, 
are two other important sources of 
revenue, besides the customs and 
excise. Since 1923, however, the 
Oovernment of India have been re- 
ducing the export of opium, except 
for medical and scientific purposes, 
with a view to extinguishing it com- 
pletely by 1935. 

Currency, Weights and Measures. 
The chief money dciiommation is the 
rupee, which is divided into 16 annas, 
the anna again being equivalent to 4 
pice. In 1927 the Indian Currency 
Act standardized the rupee at Is. 6d. 
(gold). The sum of Rs. 100,000 
(written 1,00,000) is called a lakh, 
and of Rs.lO, 000,000 (1,00,00,000) a 
crore. The primary standard of 
weight, called the seer, is equal to 
2*057 lb. A weight in common use 
is the maund , in B engal 82 lb - 2 ozs . 2 drs. 
in Bombay 28 ib., in Madras 25 Ih. 
The imperial yard (known as the guz} 
is the standard measure of length. 

Froduotion and industry- The chief 
Industry is agriculture, which employs 
about 230,000,000 people, or 70 per 
cent of the total population. Almost 
240,000,000 acres are sown each year 
(including 20,000,000 acres sown 
twice)* The foliowung table gives 
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the ai'cas under the chief crops in 

1931-32: 


Crop. 

Area la Aires 

Bice 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Rape and mustard . . 
Groundnut . . 
Sesaiuum 

Linseed 

Sugar-cane . . 

Jute 

Castor 

Tea 

Rubber 

ColTee .. 

84.034.000 

33.749.000 

23.622.000 

6.117.000 

5.562.000 

5.491.000 

3.241.000 

2.886.000 
1,862,000 
1,563,000 

805,800* 

172,100* 

160,900* 


* Figures refer to Calendar year 
1930-31. 


In 1930-31, 49,690,527 acres were 
irrigated by tanks, wells, perennial 
canals, or inundation canals. Forests 
covered (1929-1930) 219,710 acres, 
107,753 acres being reserved. The 
principal manufactures are connected 
with textiles, particularly with cotton. 
The following table gives the largest 
manufacturing industries and the 
approximate number of establish- 
ments employing over fifty hands in 
1930: 


Kind of Establishment. 

Number. 

Cotton ginning and pressing 
factories 

2,090 

Rice mills 

1,615 

Tea factories 

959 

Printing, bookbinding, &c. 

333 

Cotton spinning and weav- 

298 

ing mills . . . . , 

298 

Oil mills 

249 

Engineering shops . . 

248 

Saw mills 

186 

Jute presses 

115 

Jute mills 

87 

Motor works and coach 
building 

95 

Railway and tramway 
workshops 

85 

Brick and tile works 

76 

B^oundriea • * - , 

73 

Electrical works 

54 

Sugar factories 

48 


Irrigation- The necessity lor irri- 
gation in many extensive areas, owing 
to the insulfioiency or uncertainty of 
the rainfall, has long been recognized 
in India, and many of the irrigation 
works now administered by the Public 
Works UoparDment are old native 
works restored or extended. The area 
of India irrigated by Government 
works during the years 1927-30 was 
about 30 million acres, and the money 
expended on. irrigation works in 
modern times has been about 
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1030,000,000, irrigation and inland 
navigation being closely connected in 
many districts. Tank irrigation 
very common in some districts, cspeci' 
ally in Southern India, and the tanks 
are mostly of native origin. Another 
method, irhJcii prevails over large 
areas in all the provinces, is tliat by 
wells. 

Irrigation canals, all the most im- 
portant of which haye been con- 
structed since the British occupation, 
are of two kinds, inundation and 
pereniiioL The latter are furnishea 
with permanent headworks and w'eirs, 
and are capable of irrigating large 
areas throughout the year, indepen- 
dently of the local rainfall; whilst the 
former, which are peculiar to Sind and 
the Punjab, are simply earthen 
channels supplied wdfch w^ater by the 
annual r so in May of the Indus and its 
affluents. The total area irrigated by 
canals in 1931 %vas 25,874,981 acres. 
There are no large irrigation works in 
Buraia, but a considerable amount 
has been expended on river embank- 
ment and drainage works, and on 
making navigable channels. 

Transport. Prior to the construc- 
tion of railways, the chief means of 
transport and trade wore the Ganges 
and the Indus. These and other rivers, 
and also several of the irrigation 
canals, still supply a means of internal 
navigation. There -were in 1932, 
42,281 miles of railwmys, about 
31,709 being Imperial States lines and 
6,369 native state lines. There were 
also 31 wireless stations. A ferry 
across Adam’s Bridge connects the 
termini of the Indian and Ceylonese 
railways. There are in India oyer 
55,000 miles of metalled roads, and 
about 225,000 miles of unmetalied 
roads. 

Commerce. The total value of 
exports (including treasure) in 1931-2 
was 0175,090,213, and of imports 
£100,222,814. The principal items of 
export and their value in pounds 
sterling m 1031-2 aie given m the 
following to, bice 


Commod’ty. 

V.Uae m 
£ Sfeeiling, 

Cotton (raw) 

J ute (manufactured ) 
Tea 

Rice 

Seeds 

Jute (raw*) . . 

Hides and skins and 
leather goods , , 

17,585,420 

16,443,190 

14,578,041 

13,607,439 

10,941,231 

8,391,047 

6,756,834 


The value of opium exports in 1931-2 
was £651,984. In 1932 exports to the 
value of 032,314,548 went to and im- 
ports to the value of £34,680,303 came 
from Britain. The trade across the 
land frontiers is steadily ineroasing. 


People, Indfa has been peopled 
by several races which have now be- 
come mixed. The Hindus, parOv of 
Aryan or Indo-European origin, are 
by far the most numerous. In the 
south dwell people of a Non -Aryan 
and Bra vidian stock, wiiile other races 
are Burmese, Arabs, Parsees, Mongo- 
lians, &c. Europeans number 319,000 
(including 115,600 born in the United 
Kingdom), and there arc about 80,000 
Eurasians. 

Languages. There are 220 different 
languages spoken in India. Aiyan lan- 
guages (of which the chief dialects are 
Hindi, Marathi, Punjabi, Bengali, 
Uriya, and Gujarati) are spoken by 

257.488.000, wfflile the Bravidiaii lan- 
guages (Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, &e.) are spoken by 

71.642.000. Hindustani, a corruption 
of Hindi mixed with Persian and 
Arabic, is the language spoken by the 
Mahommedan conquerors of India, 
and has been adopted as the official 
langruage and means of general inter- 
course throughout the peninsula. 

Religion. The leadingroligion is Hin- 
duism, %vhich had in 1931 239,195,140 
adherents. Large numbers in i he north 
and north-west are hlahommedans 
(77,677,545). Buddhists number 
12,786,806; Parsecs or Fire wor - 
shippers 100,000; Sikhs 4,335,771; 
Jains 1,252,105; Zoroastrians 109,752 ; 
Jews 24,141 ;and adherents of tribal re- 
ligions 8,280,347. There era 6,296,763 
Christians, of whom 1,823,079 are 
Roman Catholic. Missions are active. 
Among the Plindus the caste system, 
still prevails. 

Education. E duoation Isnowmaking 
rapid progress, though of the total 
population only about 23,000,000 can 
read and wiite. There are numerous 
English and vernacular schools and 
various colleges which arc affiliated to 
the eight federal iTniversities~-Ual- 
outta, Bomba^r, Madras, the Punjab, 
Patna, Nagpur, Andhra, and Agi‘a. 
These universities teach through tl,ie 
various scattered colleges. There are 
also six teaching and residential uni vox - 
sities — Dacca., Allahabad, Lucknow/, 
Rangoon, Annamalai, and Delhi, the 
Hindu university at Benares, the Mus- 
lim university at Aligarh, and the two 
Indian State universities of Mysore 
and Hyderabad (Osnmnia). There are 
also numerous special, art, industrial, 
engineering, medical, commercial, 
training, &:o., schools. See cdso Bubmx 
and articles on separate statues, &:o. 

History, The early history of India 
is obscurely written in the myths oX 
Sanskrit literature, but the first fact 
of any certainty is that about the 
year 2000 b.o. or even earlier, an 
Aryan people of comparatively high 
ciyiiization doseendod from the moun- 
tain regions of the north-west into the 
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plains of In'dia and sub diied the reduced the Punjab to a province of 
original inhabitants there. The expe- Ghami, and the Maiiommedaii power 
dition of Alexander the Gr oat to the was gradually extended into Southern 
Indus in 326 B.o. giyes us a momen- India. In 1398 Tiiniir or Taineriaiie 
tary glimpse of that part of India ; but led a great Mogul (or Mongol) invasion 
between his invasion and the Ma- of India, and after sacking Boliii 
hommedaii contiusst there is little retired into Central Asia, 
authentic political history of India. In 1526 Sultan Baber, a descendant 
In the third century b.o. Buddhism of Tamerlane, founded the Mogul 
was established throughout India, but Empire in India. His grandson Akbar 
it afterwards entirely gave way to reigned from 1556 to 1605, and ex- 



Brahmanism. The first six centuries tended his power over most of the' 
of the Christian era were occupied by peninsula, being distinguished by his 
struggles between the native dynasties justice and his tolerance in matt^ers of 
and invaders from the north-west. In religion. His son Jahan-gliir received 
the eighth century the tide of Ma- an ambassador from Janies I in 1615, 
hommedan conquest began with Duilngthereignof his successor, Shah 
Kasim's advance into Sind (a.b, 711). Jehan, famous for his architectural 
But the Mahominedans were again magnificence, the Mahrattas began to 
driven out in 828, and for more than be formidable in Southern India. Shah 
150 yearsufteiwards the strong feudal Jehan was deposed in 1658 by his 
and tribal organizations of the nor- youngest son, Aurangzib, who made 
them Hindu kingdoms' were' a barrier war successfully with the Afghans, 
to the Mussulman advance. At length the Bajputana tribes, and the, rising 
in the year 1001 Mahmud of .Ghazni power of the Mahrattas. The Sikhs, a 
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I-IiTid-u sect, formed a religions and fonglit ‘between the Afghans and tiie 
military commonwealtli in the Pun- Mahrattas, and ended in, tbc clel'oa.t of 
Jab in 1675. the latter. The yictor Ahmed Shah, 

On the death of Aiirangzib in 1707 still recognized the Eiup^jroj’ Shah 
the Mogul Einpire began to decline, Alara, but the dignity was little more 
Ivlahoimiiedan viceroy's like the Nizam than nominal. Shall Alam was sue- 
and the ruler of Oudii asserting their ceeded in 180G by A.kbar II, who was 
iiidepeiidenco, while the great Hindu succeeded in turn by Mahomiiied 
states of the Sikhs, the Hajpiits, and Bahadur Bhah, the last Mogul 
the Mahrattas began to harass the emperor, who died at Hangoon a 
decaying empire. In 1738 Nadir Shah British State prisoner in 1 803. 
of Persia swept down on Hindustan, In the beginning of the sixteenth 
sacked Delhi, and carried away sixty century the Portugtieso, following in 
millions sterling of treasure. The tivo the wake of Vasco da Gama, had estab- 
immediate successors of Aurangzib, liehed factories and fortresses on the 
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Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah, coasts of Malabar, and soon extendod 
were incapable rulers, practically their power over nearly all the ports 
under the control of the vizier ^ulfikar islands on tae ^coasts of Persia 

Khan. The three foilowin;^ were mere India. In 1590 the Dutch gamed 

names under cover of -which Husain ^ in India. , ^ 

All, Governor of Bihar, and Abdulla, , The English East India Company 
Governor of Allahabad, controlled kad formed commercial settlements 
alTairs. in India as early as 1613, Surat being 

DiiringthereignofMahommed Shah chief station. (See East India 
the Mahi‘attas, who had already sub- CoamANY.) A grant of a. small tern- 
dued the Deccan, wrung first Malwa tpry around Madras was received 
(1743) then Orissa (1751) from the the Rajah of Bijnagar m lb39, on 
feeble grasp of the Mogul emperor.The which was erected the fort of St. 
same year saw^ the first inroad of the peorge. fcdras became a presidency 
A%han prince Ahmed Shah, followed. ^ 1^54. Oalciitta, ultimately the seat 
In quick succession by three other in- of government in India, -ivas settled m 
vasions, to repel which the assistance ^ presidency In 

oftheMahrattaswasobtained. InlTGl 1707., The English ^rly camo.mto 
the decisive battle of Panipat was collision with the Portuguese and 
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Duteh, but it was ibo stniggrle with 
the French In India {their first settle- 
meiits wore founded in 1604) lor influ- 
ence over the native princes, that led 
step by step to the establishment of 
the British Empire in India. The first 
conflict with the French took place in 
1746, when the Eng-lish lost Madras, 
which was, however, restored by the 
treaty of Aix-2a-Chapelle. In 1751 
Dupieix, the French Governor of 
Pondicherry, was powerful enough to 
place creatures of his own on the 
thrones of the Deccan and the Carnatic. 
TheEnglishsupportcdrivalcandidates, 
and the result was a second war, 
which left English influence predomi- 
nant in the Carnatic, though the 
French stiii controlled the Deccan. 
The most memorable incident in this 
war was Clive’s capture of Arcot. 

About this time important events 
took place in Bengal, then a sixb- 
ordinate presidency to that of Madras. 
The Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Dauld, 
(Surajah Bowlah), attacked the 
English settlement at Calcutta with 
a large army, forced it to capitulate, 
and thrust the prisoners, to the 
number of 140, into the Black Hole or 
common prison of the garrison, a room 
18 feet square, with two small win- 
dows. After a night of unparalleled 
fiuftering only twenty -three ’were 
found fdive in the morning. Olive was 
at once sent with an armed force from 
Madras, recovered Calcutta, attacked 
and took the French settlement at 
Chandernagore, routed the Nawab’s 
army at the battle of Piassey (23rd 
June, 1757), and placed Mir Jafiier on 
the vice-regal throne, with consent of 
the Mogul court. In the south the 
English wore equally victorious. A 
force dispatched by Clive took Maauli- 
patam, and the victory gained by 
Coote at Wandewash on 22nd. Jan., 
1760, completed the destruction of 
the French power in India. 

In Bengal Mir Jafiier soon fbimd 
himself unable to meet the exorbitant 
claims of his allies, and in 1760 he was 
deposed in favour of his son-in-law, 
Mir Xasini, who agreed to pay the 
balance due by Mir Maflior as well as 
grant the distiicts of Burdwan, Mid- 
naporo, and Chittagongto the English. 
But dispiites soon led to a war, in 
which Mir Kasim was w{7rsted and 
for<^ed to flee. The British retained 
the eollectorship or fiscal administra- 
tion of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
under the fiction of a grant from the 
Mogul emperor. A nominal native 
ruler, however, %vas still appointed in 
the shape of a nawab, who received 
an allowance of £600,000, and the 
actual collection of the revenues was 
still left to the native officials. 

This system of double government 
established by Clive was abolished in 
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1772 by Warren Hastings, who 
appointed English oflicers to collect 
the revenues and preside in the courts^ 
and thus laid the foundations of the 
present system of British administra- 
tion in India. In 1774 Hastings was 
made Governor-General of India. 
Among-st the notable measures of his 
vigorous rule were the lefiisal of the 
■8300,000 of the Bengal tribute to the 
Mogul emperor, the sale of the pro- 
vinces of Allahabad and Kora (as- 
signed by Clive to the emperor in 
1785) to the Nawab of Oudb, and the 
loan of British troops to Iho same 
nawab for the subjection of th© Ro- 
hilla Afghans. For those and other 
acts, such ns the extortion of heavy 
fines and forfeitures from the Begum 
of Oudh and the Hajah of Benares. 
Hastings was hnpoached on his return 
to England. (See Hastings.) 

In 1 778 the intrigues of the Bombay 
Government led to the first w^ar with 
the Mahrattas, in which the British 
arms were only saved from disgrace by 
the achievements of the Bengal army 
which Hastings sent to the aid of the 
other presidency ; and in the war with 
the Sultan of Mysore the dirdomatio 
skill of Hastings, and the yaloiir of th© 
Bengal troops under Sir Eyre Coote, 
again won victory for the British. 

In 1786 Lord Oornwailis succeeded 
Hastings as Governor. His rule is 
memorable chiefly for the war with 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, which ter- 
minated in the Sultan having to 
surrender one -half of his dominions to 
the British and their allies. Sir John 
Shore succeeded as Governor-General 
in 1 7 93. He was followed by the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, who arrivod in 1798, 
and whose policy eventually made the 
British power paramount from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Under 
him Tippoo of Mvsore was completely 
overthrown (1799) and th© second 
Mahratta war siiceeRsfully concluded, 
Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) having won the victory of 
Assay© (23rd Sept., 1803), and General 
Lake that of Laswaree (Isfc Nov-, 
1803). 

In 1805 Lord Cornwallis went out 
as Governor -General for the second, 
time. He died soon after his arrival, 
and was succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, and he by Lord Mint© in 
1807. In 1809 some disturbances at 
Travancore and Cochin led to these 
regions being placed under British 
control. During the governorship of 
the Earl of Moira (Marquess of 
Hastings, 1814-23) there was a war 
with the Gurkhas of Nepal, which 
after a short struggle ended with the 
cession to the British of Kumdon; and 
. another with the three great Mahratta 
princes, the Peshwd of Poona, th© 

1 Kajah of Ndgpur, and Hoikar of 
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Indore* Tlie Pesliwti^s territory was was annexed, and the infant Bhnleep 
annexed; the other Mahratta princes Singh recognized as rajah of the rest, 
were compelled to accept alliances In the governor-generalship of the 
placing them, under British protoc- Marquess of Pahioiisie (1848-50), a 
tion. A new province, the nucleus of new war hroke out with the Sikhs, and 
w’hat are now the Central Provinces, after their final defeat by General 
formed out of territory recovered Gough a,t Gujerat, 21st Fob., 1849, 
from the Pi nddrfs. the Punjab was annexed to the 

In 1833 Lord Amherst succeeded British dominions. This was im- 
as Governor-General. During his ad- mediately followed by the second 
ministration the first Burmese War Btmmese War, ending in the annexa- 
arose, and was concluded in 182 0 by tion of Pegu, 20th Jimc, 1853. The 
the cession to the British of the pro- Indian states of Sattara, JhansI, and 
vinees ot Aracan and Tenassorim. Ndgpur were, on the failure of the 
Under Lord WiUiain Bentinck’s rule native succession, annexed to tlio 



(1828-35) administrative reform and 
the 'moral elevation of the peoples ol 
India were chief subjects of considera- 
tion. In 1830 Lord Auclzland assumed 
tlH? govenioi.%«hip. 'Iwo years later the 
Afghan War broke out, and termin- 
ated m the disastrous British retreat, 
{gf.! AKJiiAXiSTAX). Duiing ■ Lord 
Eilenbormigh»s administration Sind 
was annexed. Sir Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Hartilrjgc succeeded 'in 1844, 
and the year following the 'Sikhs, ori- 
ginally ;a religious sect who had con- 
quered the Punjab, crossed the Sutlej 
in grreafc force. Pmir.hotly-contested 
battries. at l^IudM, PIrozshah' .AiiwAI, 
British masters 
of Urn field. Part of the Sikh territory 


British possessions (1852-6), and 
Oudh also brought directly under 
British rule. During the same ad- 
ministration the extensive scheme of 
Indian railways and telegraphs and 
steamship connection with Europe 
via the Ked Sea was planned and in- 
augurated, the Ganges Canal opened, 
and the Punjab Canal begun. 

The administration of Viscount Can- 
ning (1856-61) was distinguished by a 
short war with Persia, and especially 
by the groat sepoy mutiny. Several 
outbreaks among the native soldiers 
took place during March, 1857. The 
first formidable revolt, however, was 
at Meerut on lOfch , May, where the 
sepoys of the 3rd Light Cavalry, as- 
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elsted by tbe 1 Itb and 20tli Eegiments 
of infantry, rose and massacred the 
33iiropeans. They then fled to Delhi, 
where they were iminodiately joined 
by the natiye garrison. Here another 
massacre took place, and the de- 
throned descendant o£ the Mognla 
once more assumed the sovereignty. 

The revolt spread rapidly through 
til© North-Western Provinces and 
Oiidh, down into Lo’iver Bengal. Only 
in the Punjab the prompt measures 
of the governing officials in disarming 
the sepoys prevented an outbreak, 
and the Sikh population continued 
steadily loyal. Wherever the mutiny 
broke out it was attended with savage 
excesses; women ’were outraged, and 
Europeans without distinction of age 
or sex barbarously murdered. At 
Cawnporo the revolted sepoys were 
headed by Nana Sahib, the heir of the 
last Feshwd of the Mahrattas, After a 
heroic but fruitless attempt to defend 
themselves, the Europeans capitulated 
on the sworn promise of Nana Sahib 
to allow them to retire to Allahabad. 
On the 27th the survivors, about 450 
in number, were embarking when they 
were attacked by the Nana’s troops, 
and the men indiscriminately mas- 
sacred. The women and children, 125 
in nitmber, were carried back to 
Cawnpore and kept till the 15th of 
July, when they were all cut to pieces 
on the approach of Havelock’s army. 
Cawnpore was stormed the day 
foIlo-wing. 

At Lucknow Sir Henry Lawrence 
had the foresight to fortify and pro- 
vision the Residency, where the gar- 
rison held out till relieved by Havelock 
and Outram on 25tli Sept. But Have- 
lock was in turn besieged, and was 
with difficulty relieved (17 th Nov.) by 
Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Clyde. Delhi, meanwhile, had fallen, 
chiefly o’wing to the skill and valour 
of Sir J ohn Lawrence. By May, 1858, 
when Bareilly was taken, Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose had 
restored order, and the mutiny was at 
an end. 

In 1858 the direct sovereignty of 
India, and the powers of government 
Mtherto vested in the East India Com- 
pany, were vested in the British 
Crown. Lord Canning returned to 
England early in 1862, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Elgin, who died 
in 1863. Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence was Governor-General from 
1863 to 1868, when he was sncceeded 
by 'the Earl of Mayo. He was assassi- 
nated by a Mahommedan fanatic in 
the Andaman Islands, and Lord 
Northbrook became Viceroy in 1872. 

In 1876 Lord Lytton was appointed 
Viceroy, and on 1st Jan., 1877, Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India at Delhi ' In 1880 Lord Ripon 


became Viceroy, being followed 'In 
1884 by Lord Diiflerin, under wlioia 
Upper Burma -was annexed, 1st Jan. » 
188*6. He was followed by the Mar- 
quess of Lansdownc, the Earl of Elgin, 
and Marquess Curzon. Ua.der hifii 
were formed the North-West Frontier 
Province and that of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, and the expedition Into 
Tibet took place. In 1905 the Eari of 
Minto became Viceroy. Native Hindus 
were now appointed to the Gouncii of 
the Secretary of State and to tlio 
Council of the Viceroy, and. the In- 
dian legislative councils were reor- 
ganized. Lord Minto r.us succeeded 
in 1910 by Lord Hardiugo of Peus- 
hurst. In 1911 King George V visi t-ed 
India. DelM became the capital in- 
stead of Calcutta. 

When the European War broke out, 
India generously and entliusiasticaiiy 
supported Groat Britain with troops 
and money. Even loyal Indiana, how- 
ever, were of opinion that in view of 
India’s loyalty and ungrudging sup- 
port the country deserved a better 
treatment and should no longer i>© 
considered as a mere dependency. 
Extremists, on the other band, were 
stirring up hatred and revolution, and 
clamoured for absolute independence 
and self-government. Lord Chelms- 
ford succeeded Lord Hardingo as 
Viceroy in 1916. In 1919 the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed, and the 
existing system of administx'ation was 
introduced. In April, 1919, distur- 
bances broke out in Ahmadabad and 
the Punjab, and although they were 
rigorously put dovm, dissatisfaction 
continued. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
tried to invade India in May, 10 19, 
but Ms armies were defeated. In 1921 
the Earl of Reading was appointed 
Viceroy, and left for India in March. 
During the winter of 1021-2 the 
Prince of Wales visited India. Mr. E. 
F. L. Wood (afterwards Lord Irwin) 
was Viceroy from 1926 to 1931, when 
he was succeeded by Lord Wiilingdon. 

In 1927 a Royal Commission 
(chairman, Sir John Simon) wa,s ap- 
pointed to investigate constitutional 
reform. This Commission presented 
its report in 1930, but its oonstructivo 
recommendations raised a storm ot 
protest in Indian political cix*cles; the 
non-co-operation movement acquired 
a new activity, and Mr, 'Gandhi’s 
campaign of civil disobedience became 
more acute.' The British' Government 
(advised by' Lord Irwin) then decided 
to 'hold a, free„ conference (the Round 
Table" Oonferenoe) between' ^repre- 
sentativee of British 'India, ^the 
Indian States, and the British Govern- 
ment. Indian fears 'having been al- 
layed by the Viceroy’s assurance' that" 
the conference would he free to aP--‘ 
proach its task of deciding' the const!’- , 
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tii^-ional future of TiiQia assisted, but 
unbaiaperetl, by the riiuion Coiuniis- 
Pioii Report, a truly representative 
eoiiferencc v as opened in liondon by 
Hie Ivinu’-Ifiiipeior in Nov., 1930. 
This conference, working? in commit- 
tees, contiimefl to sit till Jan., 1931. 
A second session was held between 
and Jan., 103‘2. 

, ihis Round Table Conference de- 
cnfed upon a federal orstanixatioii for 
India, and dinini? 19 32" various coin- 
mittees proceeded to India to invest!- 
l.,rito problems atleclin^ federation, 
and a committee in London (chair- 
man, Lord Sankey) procecdod to drait 
a iederal constitution. The main dif!i- 
cplts'' was the Coinmunal Question — 
the probleni of the representation of 
the _ miiiority communities. As the 
Indians themselves could not agree 



Insignia of the Older o£ the Star of India 

the British Government, in 
1 9. R, adjudicated in tho matter and 
ibsued a tinai settlement. A smaller 
SS’gi^dcnce met in London in Nov., 
h ^^nvernment proposals for 

const itutionai reform wcto issued in a 
white Paper in March, 1933.— 
BmnioGR,^aT; .Sir W. W. Hunter, 
0 / tlie Indimi Fcopfes; 
n , LeO"AI’'arner, The Protected 
PnRtrfi of India; A. I). Iraies, A Skori 
Ilf ion/ of the British in India; S, 
ooie, iMedierval India; M. 
ttr ilishr}/ of India; Sir T. 

If y Peoples and Problems 

Sixiitb, The Oxford 
of India; L. J. Trotter and 
W* H. Hutton, History of India. 

OF KNIOHT- 
consist of The Host 
0/ the Btar of India, 
comprisir^ the 
y ft's Grand Master, and 

Hnlghts Grand Oomman- 
dors (o.c.s,id, Kntirhts Commanders 
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(K.C.S.I.), and Cornpaiiloiis (c.s.i.); 
The Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, instituted 1st Jan., 1878, and 
comprising the Viceroy of India as 
Grand Master, a number of Knights 
Grand Cominandcis (g.c.i.e.), Knights 
Commanders (k.c.i.e.), and Com- 
panions (c-i.n.), The constitution of 
this Order was revised in 1911. The. 
Imperial Order of the Crown of India 
was instituted Ist Jan., 1878, Its 
members comprising rhe Princess of 
Wales and the princesses of the blood- 
royal, and other British and Indian 
ladies. 

INDIA MATTING, a matting woven 
from tho stems oi Papwm Panmrei 
or corymhosiis, and cbieliy exported 
from Bengal. Variety is obtained by 
colouring-matters either on the stems 
themselves or as a pattern printed on 
the surface of the mat. 

INDIAN 'A, one of tho United 
States, hounded by Michigan lake and 
state, Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois. It 
is almost one continuous plain, with 
the exception of the hills of the Ohio 
xtiver and Wabash valleys, which 
rise from 200 to 600 feet above the 
sea-level. The western side of the 
state, north of the Wabash, is mostly 
prairie land interspersed vith lakes, 
woodlands, and swamps. The eastern 
part was originalBr thickly covered 
%vith forests, ■which, however, a,re 
rapidly disappearing before the settler. 

Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
tobacco, and potatoes are the chief 
agu'iculiural products. Molasses, cider, 
wine, honej’, cheese, and milk are also 
pleniifi^ly produced. Immense herds 
of cattle and swine are i;*eaied. The 
coftl^nelds of tho state have an axea of 
6,500 eq. miles, with coal of excellent 
auoutput wiiicliamounted 
to 1 3,310, 000 short tons in 1931. Wool- 
len.s, cottons, lumber, agricultural im- 
plements, manufactures of iron, paper, 
ft^d leather are leading industries. 

The Ohio, 'White River, Wabash, 
and the Miami are the principal rivers. 
A canal 467 miles in length, from 
Evansville to Toledo, unites the Ohio, 
the \yabash, and Lake Erie. Theie 
were m 1931, 8,626 miles of steam rail- 
way, and 1,988 miles of electric rail- 
J?® principal towns are Indiana- 
polis (the capital), Evansville, Gary, 
Fort Wayne, Terre-Haute, Ea^ 
^leago, Hammond, South Bend, 
M^eie, &c. Among the many insti- 
■tutions for higher education are In- 
^ana University (Bloomington), De 
?®-‘^w^IJhiversity (Greencastle), Pur- 
due Umversity (Lafayette), and. the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Indiana part of the territory 
^dea by m© French to the British In 
by the British to the 
United Sia'tes in 1783. It was erected 
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into a state in I 8 I 69 and sends two First, the fopes, sfwpa,?, or towers built 
senators and twelve representatives to mark some sacred spot, and the 
to Congress . Pop. in 1910, 2 , 700,876 ; dagobas, constructions of a slniiiar 
1980, 3,238,503. Area, 36,354 sa- nature, containing relies of Buddha or 
miles. Buddhist saints. These buildings 

iNDIANAP'OLiS, a city of the generally consisted of a circular stone 
United States, capital of Indiana, on basement, varying from 10 01 12 to 40 
the White Ri%'er, near the centre of feet in height, and from 40 to 120 feet 
the state, mostly situated on a plain, in diameter, on which rose a rounded 
it is the centre of numerous railroads, domical structure, generally of brick 
and, being surrounded by rich agri- or small stones laid in mud,' the whole 
cultural and mineral regions, is a edifice rising sometimes 50, sometimes 
place of great trade and manufactures, 100 feet high. {See Dagoba; Tope.) 
It is an important market for ^rain, Second, the rock-cut chaitva halls or 
live stock, and timber, and carries on chni'ches, and the viharas or monas- 
pork-paoking, the production of iron teries. Most of these are found in the 
goods of various kinds, agricultural Bombay Presidency; some also in 
implements, woollens, and flour. The 1 Bengal and Behar. In rock-cut build* 



Rock'Cttt Temple at Ellora, Buddhist style 


city is built in the usual transatlantic ings architectural skill is confined to 
style, the chief building being the the facade and the interior, which are 
state house. Educational and bene- generally cut out with most beautiful 
Tolcnt institutions are numerous, the and perfect detail. Amongst the most 
former including a university, medical notable for beauty of design are those 
and other colleges. Pop. (1930), at Ajanta, and, finest and largest of 
864,16i. all, the great Ohailya cave at Karli» 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE compre- near Bombay, the &te of which is 
bends a great variety of styles, among probably about 80 B.o. Another 
which we may distinguish, as the interesting example is at Ellora, 
most important, the Buddhist style, Jaina, TheJamastpleis a develop- 
the Jaina style, the Dravidian or style ment or corruption of the pure Bud- 
of Southern India, the Ghalukyan dhist. It is characterized by the square 
style, and the Modern Hindu or or polygonal court, tho twelve- 
Indian-Saracenic style. pillared dome, the slenderness and 

Buddhist. The history of Indian elegance of the columns, the horizon- 
archltecturo commences in the third tal arch, the sikras or towers sur- 
eentuiT B.c. with the religious build- mounting the cells containing th© 
ingsandmonumentsof the Buddhists, images, and, lastly, by the peculiar 
Amongst the principal forms of Btid' grouping of many temples together on 
dhi&t architecture are the following: hiU-tops. Prominent examples of 
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Jaina arcliitoctnie are found at 
Girnar m Giijerat; and at Mount Abu. 
ol the Ara.valli range. 

BravidiAii. Tiio Drmudian style i-s 
that oC the i^eoalcs of Sontiicin India. 
Its most, llouiisliing epoch comprises 
the sixteenth, bcveiiti-enth, and even 
< Iprliteentli centuries of our era. To 
this late periorl belong' the great 
templeB at Tauiore acid Tirnvolnr. 
The disLinctivc parts of a Bravidian 
temple aie the ’^•’ihinaa or temple 
proper, rath storied nyramidal root; 
the mantapas or porolieoj covering the 


the eleventh to fourteenth centmics. 
The characteristic leatnres are the 
open porch, the straight-lined, coni- 
cal-shaped tower, the star-shaped 
temple, and the basement terrace of 
stone. 

Indian-Saracenlc. The Indian-- 
Saracenic sti,le is a general name lor a 
nnmbcr of somewhat varying stvies, 
the result of the mixture of Saracenic 
princinles of architecture, brought 
with Ihem by the bfahoiiimodaa con- 
querors of India, and the distinctive 
architectural features of the did'cient 
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door which leads to the cellj the 
grqmrm or gate-pyramids, in the quad- 
rangular enclosures surrounding the 
vimaiias; tlic ehoulfrics or pillared 
halls, iiBtHl for various purposes. The 
general churaideristies of a Dravidian 
temple of the ilrst class are the storied 
p^Tamidal towers, the hall of 1,000 
coiuimiia, the bold cornice with double 
tloxuro, the detached shafts, the 
richly carved stylobate, and the large 
tanks with dights of stone steps. 

Gnalukyan. The CMukyan style, 
so named from a dynewty which rose 
hi the Sixth century. In what is now 
Mysore and the Klzam*s Territory, 
reached its perfection in Mysore from 


localities where they settled. Under 
the Mogul emperors in the sixteenth 
century some most magnificent build- 
ings were erected, such as the tomb of 
Humayan Shah at Old Delhi; that of 
Akbar at Secundra (see Akbab); the 
palaces of Shah Jehan at Agra and 
Delhi; and the Tal Mahal, Built by 
the same monarch at Agra. The 
Moslem, architecture of India con- 
trasts with the native Indian styles 
in its use of the radiating arch, in 
the superior simplicity and grandeur 
of its stylo — ^its fiat ornamentation 
not interfering with the lines of 
true architectural construction. A 
■ characteristic feature also is its fine 
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eonveintioiiali&m of vec?etabie forms 
for decoration and tracery* ^S’ee 
Sabaobnio Akchitecture. — ^Biblio- 
graphy: J. Fer&aiStoon, History of 
Indian and Eastern ArcMtecmrei O. 
Le Bon, Les Monuments cle V Inde; 
E. B. IlaTei], Handbook of Indian 
Arts i Ideals of Indian Art. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. The 
Indian Civil Service orlers oppor- 
tunities to sny man who is not afraid I 
of respoasiMity and who possesses' 
initiative. It is a service wath freat 
traditions, and Britain w'iH continue 
to require in India tue type of man 
who, in resp( ct both of character and 
intellect, will maintain those principles 
of equity end wise moderation in 
government for which Indian civil 
servants have long’ been renowned. 

it is now the policy to employ 
a considerably larger proporlion of 
Indians in the service than was for- 
merly the case. Competition among 
Eiu'opean candidates, therefore, wall 
be more sovorc. Candidates must 
satisfy the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners Lhat they are British subjects, 
that they are in good health, and of 
good moral character. Ihe competi- 
tion for places is held annually on 
Ist Aug. and following days of each 
year. The necessary forms of applica- 
tion must be in the hands of the Com- 
missioners by the third week of June 
in each year. The age limits are 
tw’enty-ono and twenty -four. 

The examinations, for which a 
fee of £8 is charged, are held in 
London. They aim at discoverin$r in 
the candidate not merely speciali^ied 
knowledge along one line of study, but 
the standard of his general culture, 
jiUi candidates are required to take an 
English essay, general questions in the 
use of English, papers on contem- 
porary subjects, social, economic, and 
political. A paper is set on matters 
relating to the general principles and 
methods of service, and candidates 
are required to waiibiate ±iom a 
modern language, or, in special cases, 
from Latin. In this part of the exami- 
nation there is a viva-voce test, w'hieli 
carries no few^er than SOO marks out 
of the 800 which forms the maximum 
for this part of the exainination. In 
the second part of the examination, 
which carries a maxiinuni of 1,000 
marks, candidates are given a very 
wide choice. Here intensive study of 
languages, or history, or economics, or 
mathematics and science is essontiai. 
No one need attempt the exammation 
whoso standard of knowdedge is not 
equivalent to that demanded for the 
Honours Degrees of British univer- 
sities. 

The successful candidate, before 
proceeding to India, undergoes a two- 
years* probation in this country. 
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generally at the Universities of 
Oxford or CambiMge. During this 
period he is paid an annual smii bj 
the Goverimieni, amply sufficient to 
maintain him in residence. At the end 
of that period he must pass a filial 
examination in on© Indian language 
together wdth tests on the Indian 
Penal Code, Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, the Indian Evidence Act, anti 
Indian history. He must also pass a 
riding test. 

The pay of an Indian civil servant 
begins at 600 rupees a month. B 3 ' the 
eleventh year oi seiwiee he has risen 
to 1,600 rupees per month, and at 
this point he niusi, an ‘emcienej"* 
test. At the tw^ent^^-flith 3 x-ar of 
service the pay is 2,5 tio rupees a 
month, v/hen the civil servant is 
eligible to retire on a pension of , 1 ^ 1,000 
per annum. A deduction of 4 i>er coni 
of salaiy made throughout his service 
is separateU^ funded and returned to 
him on his retirement, or paid to his 
heirs in case of death. 

The pecuniary advantages are very 
considerable. But they are of small 
account when compared with th© 
powers and responsibilities given by 
such an appointment; and nowhere in 
the world can one find a field so rich 
as India In opportunities lor adminis- 
trative ability and genuine leader- 
ship, 

Pull particulars of tho examination 
can be obtained from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.l. 

INDIAN FIG, a name given to the 
Opnntia Tunasbnd O, ftcnsAndica, and 
other species of the Cactus family 
common in the tropical and sub- 
tropical countries of America, and 
now naturali^sod in Africa, Asia, and 
Southern Europe. They are generally 
from 10 to 12 feet high. Their fruit, 
which is egg-fehaped and from 2 to S 
inches long, is cooling and 'whole- 
some, and yields a juice used for 
colouring confectionery. The v/ood of 
the stems becomes very hard v/ith 
age. 

INDIAN INK. See lNK& ^ 

INDIAN MUTINY. ^ee India 
(History). 

INDIAN OCEAN, that great body of 
'R^ater which has Asia on the north, the 
Snncia Isles and Australia on the east, 
Africa on the west, and the Antarctic 
Ocean on th© south. The Cap© of 
Good Hope and th© southern ex- 
tremity of Tasmania may be con- 
sidered its extreme southern limits on 
the w'ost and east. Its length from 
north to south somewhat exceeds 
6,500 miles; its breadth varies from 
4,000 to 6,000 niiics. It is traversed by 
the equatorial cui’rent flowing east to 
w®st, and its navigation by sailing 
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Tcsfrolh isniOTO or loss modiHcfl b.r the } mcluding* the Goniftnches and ot hois'. 
Deriociie trade-Vvindb and mouboons. The Cherokee tribes, ^^hich inhabited 


Its frreairst linown depth is 3,1-503 
fathoirib. Its chief arms are the Bay 
ot Bengal on the cast ot India, and 
the Arabia 11 fcJea on the west, exten- 
sions of the latter being the Persian 
Gulf and Rod yea. Madagascar, Cey- 
lon, and Mauritius aie among the 
islands. 

INBIANS. AMERICAN, the collec- 
tive name given to the tribes inhabit- 
ing tiie continent at the time of the 
discovery by Columbus, and to such 
of their doscondants as still survive. 
The name of Indians was lirst given 
to these races from the notion that the 
newly discovered continent formed 
part of India. 

The Esq[niniaux or Innuit, the most 
northerly of the American tribes, are 
not usually classed among the Indians. 
Next below them aie the allied Kenai 
and Athabascan gioups, the former 
represented chiefly by the Yellow 
Knife or Atua tribe on the Yukon 
River. The Athabascans are chiefly 
found betveeen Hudson Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains, but include besides 
the Ohippeways, Coppermine, Rogrib, 
and Beaver Indians; the Tlatskanai, 
Unkwa, and Hoopan Indians of the 
Oregon coast; the Navaho tribe of the 
Highlands of New Mexico; the 
Apaches, ranging from the western 
Colorado to Chihuahua and Coahiiila; 
and the Lipani, north of the mouth of 
the Eio Grande del Norte. 

Canada and the Hnited States east of 
the Mississippi weroformerly inhabited 
by the Algomuin-Ifenappo and the 
IroQuols, generally at war with each 
ocher. The extreme west of the 
Algonquin region was o«x‘upied by the 
lilackfeet Ind ians ; the Oiibewws held 
the shores of Lake Superior; south 
and west of Hudson Bay %vere the 
Crees. The Leni-Lenappe section of 
the Algonquin-Lonappo group com- 
prised the five nations o! the Bela- 
\vares3, including the Mohicans. The 
Iroquois included the Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Onondagas, OneidaB, and Mo- 
hawks, who formed a league of five 
nations, afterwards Joined by the 
Tusearorus, The Hurons were of the 
Iroquois group. 

The Dacota h or Sioux group occu- 
pied the plains between the Rocky 
Mv>unlaiito and the J^Iisfelssippl as f.ar 
wmtli as Arkuiisas, and mcluded the 
Asslniboias, Wiriiiipegs, lowas, 
Ornalias, Usages, Kansas* Arkansas, 
Menliarees, Crows, and Mandans. 
West of the Mississippi also were the 
Pawnees and Riccaras about the 
Nebraska or Idaite llivor, and to the 
south-east were the Choctaws and 
Cliickasaws. 

In the Rocky Mountain regions 
w'ere the Shoshone or Snake Indians, 


South and North Carolimi, formed a 
<ictaelied group, and the Texas 
Indians were comprised in many 
small and diveise tribes. 

Below those, m New' Mexico, a more 
advanced and dibtinct family is tourid 
called Moquis or Pueblo Indians. Of 
the numerous families occupying 
Mexico the Nahuails or A^itecs v/ere 
the most powerful and the inheritors 
of the high civilization of the hlayas. 
The Otomis, speaking a peculiar lan- 
guage, were also a. mimerous people 
m Mexico. 

In Central America the predominat- 
ing family was the Maya, including 
the Qmchds and Ivachiqiieis, The 
ancient Maya people were ohe most 
highly civilized in Central Ameri<‘a, 
probably because about twenty 
centuries ago the germs of the ancient 
civilization of Souoh -Eastern Asia 
were planted in Honduras and the 
neighbourhood. Portions of the 
Aztec tribes were also found in 
Central America. 

In South America the leading and 
more advanced families were those 
that made up the Peruvian Empire, 
among which the Inca race and the 
Aymaras wore the chief. The Arau- 
I eanians, to the south of these, in Chile, 

; had a considerable resemblance to the 
! Aigonquins and Iroquois of North 
[ America. The remaining portions of 
the continent, including the great 
alluvial tracts of the Atlantic slope, 
were principally occupied by the 
Guaranis; but along its northern coast 
were found the Oaribs, ^vho spread 
also over the Antilles and m ist of the 
West Indian Islands. In th,.* oxtieme 
southern part of the continent live 
the tali Patagonians or Tehuelches 
and squalid families in some respects 
resembling the more debased Aus- 
tralians. 

The American Indians were origin- 
ally derived from a protomongolian 
stock in North-Eastern Asia, which 
made its way into America by 
Behring Strait. Before they left 
Asia these people had already become 
mingled with other Asiatic races ; and 
for many centuries afterwards (and 
especially between 300 b.c. and a.d. 
700} there were repeated accessions of 
small groups of aliens from the eastern 
shores of Asia and Polynesia to the 
Pacific littoral of America, and especi- 
ally to Central America *and Peru. 
They are generally characterized 
having long, black, and straight 
hair, scanty beard, heavy brows, re- 
ceding forehead, dull and sleepy eyes, 
a salient and dilated nose, full and 
compressed lips, and the face broad 
across thecheeks, which are prominent, 
but less angular than in the Mon- 
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gollan. The facial angrle is about 75® 
(abotit 5® less than the European 
average) ; the hands and feet are small 
and well proportioned. The com- 
plexion varies from dark -brown to 
almost white; a somewhat reddish 
tint is common. 

The North American Indian is 
described as of harigrliiy demeanour, 
taciturn and stoical ; cunning, brave, 
and often ferocious m war; his tem- 
perament poetic and imaginative, 
and his simple eloquence of groat 
dignity and beauty. The Aztecs in 
Mexico w'orshipped the sun with 
iinman sacrifices and the grossest 
altes. 

The peoples of the United States 
and Canada believe in the two anta- 
gonistic principles of good and evil, 
and have a general belief in manitous, 
or spiritual beings, one of them being 
spoken of as the Gitclie Manitoii, or 
Clreat Spirit. They believe in the 
transmigration of the soul into other 
men and into animals, and in demons, 
witchcraft, and magic. They believe 
in life after death, where the spirit is 
eurrounded with the pleasures of the 
* happy hunting-grounds/ though they 
have no idea that the acts of their 
present life can have any connection 
with their future happiness. 

They adopt a totem or symbol of the 
name of the progenitor of the family; 
tills is generally some animal (the 
turtle, bear, and wolf being f avouilres), 
which is the mark of families even 
when expanded into tribes. 
Totemism.) No marriage rite is 
necessary beyond the consent of the 
parties and their parents; but the 
wife may be dismissed for trifling 
causes, and polygamy is allowed. In 
ancient times the body was covered 
with tm’s and skins according to the 
eeasons, but now the white man's 
clothes and blanket have generally 
superseded the native dress; though 
the moccasin of deer or moose hide, 
0 nd in the wilder tribes the ornamental 
leggings and head-dresses, are largely 
retained. 

Their dwellings are made of hark, 
■Bldns, and mattings of their o%vn 
making, stretched on poles fixed in the 
ground. Their arms consist of the 
bow and arrow', the spear, tomahawk* 
and club, to w'hich have been added 
the gun and knife of the whites. 
Uanoes are made of logs hollowed ont, 
or of birch bark stretched over a light 
frame, skilfully fastened with deeris 
sinews, and rendered water-tight by 
pitch. 

The antiquities found in Mexico 
and Peru, and the mins of elaborate 
buildings in Central America, prove 
that the semi-civilized races there 
existing had adopted from the Old 
World (a A.p. 300) high ideals of 


sculpture and architecture, but these 
arts, like the rest of their borrowed 
culture, rapidly deteriorated, and 
twelve centuries later, when the 
Spaniards arrived, their civilization, 
was approaching its di&soiiition. The 
nnmber of Indians in the British pos- 
sessions is about 10.‘J,800, in the 
United States about 332,837, in 
Central America 2,000,000, and in 
Mexico 4,620,880 , in all N oith America 
somewhere abotit 6,000,000. 

In South America their number is 
probably about 0,500,000, many of 
them being more or less civilized and 
professing Ciiristianitv. Jn this article 
it has not been possible to indicate 
the wide range of variations in physi- 
cal type and in the customs and 
beliefs of the different groups of 
Indians. For such information see 
Clark Wissler, Tke American Indian. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, a tract of 
coimtry in the United States allotted 
for the residence of cert© in of the 
Indian tribes who were partlj' re- 
moved from the south-east states of 
the Union. It was bounded mainly 
by Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, the southern boundary 
being formed by the Red River; area, 
31,400 sq. miles. The chief rivers are 
the Arkansas and its tributaries 
(Canadian River, Neosho, &c.) and 
the Red River and its tributaries. 
The greater portion is fertile, and 
suited for stock-rearing. 

The Indian tribes or ‘nations* 
among which this territory was ap- 
portioned were the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Choctaws, and Ohickasawg, 
all of whom have made considerable 
advances in civilization, having 
schools, churches, newspapers, A:c. 
The white inhabit© nts ha7 e immensely 
increased since the opening of coal- 
mines, the construction of railways, 
&:c. Cultivation is rapidly extending. 

The Indian Territory was reduced 
to about half in 1889 and subse- 
quently, by the loss of Oklahoma, but 
on 16th June, 1906, a Bill was passed 
by which it was again united with 
Oklahoma (an area of 31,400 sq. 
miles) to form a state so called, the 
population having immensely in- 
creased. The population of Oklahoma 
state in 1930 was 2,396,040, including 
92,725 India.ns, 

INDIAN YELDOW, or PURREE, a 
pigment used in India for colouring 
wood-work and by ©rtisls for water- 
colour. It has a disagreeable odour, 
and the colour is not permanent, and 
therefore not much used as a dye. 
Analysis shows the chief organic in- 
gredient to be euxanthic acid 
(CiaHigOii), along with silicates of 
alumina, lime, and magnesia, W'ater, 
and volatile matter. 
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INDIA OFFICE, an important 
Oovermntmc department created m 
1858, when, larseLv as a result of the 
disastrous Indian Mutiny, which took 
place in the previous year, the control 
of Britibli indm passed from the hands 
of the East India Company to those 
of the Crown. Since that date the 
cliiect govemment of India has been 
\ehtcd in a resident Viceroy and 
Covcnior-Ceneral, am office W'Mch 
Lord Canning was the first to hold. 
The Tleeriiy, appointed for fiyo years, 
is assisted by an Bnceiitiye Council 
mnpobed of six ordinary mem- 
beis appointed by the Crown, with 
the addition oC an extraordinary 
inember in the person of the comman- 
der-in-ehud of the army in India. 

This Executive Ouiincil has the 
fauctioiiH of a (Jabinet, and its mem- 
bers also hit ars pait of a Legislative 
CoiiJK'ii, olhiU’ members of which 
(from SIX to tweive in number) are 
appointed by the Viceroy’*. This high 
official is, in ins turn, answerable to 
the Secretary of State for India, who, 
always a member of the British 
Cabinet, is at the head of the India 
Office. He is assisted by a Council the 
members of which vary in numher 
from ten to fifteen; by permanent, 
parliamentary, and other imder- 
secrctarics ; by an accoimtant-genoral, 
a Government director of Indian 
railway companies, and an extensive 
dopartmciitai btafi. In 1020 was 
created, in accordance with an Act 
passed in the previous year, the new 
office of High Commissioner for India. 
Subject to the direction and control 
of the G overnor-Oeneral in Council, 
the duties of High Commissioner are 
to act as Agent in the United King- 
dom on behalf of Local Governments 
in India for such persons as the 
Governor-General in Council shall 
pT escribe; and, further, to conduct 
any businefcs relating to the Govern- 
ment of India which, hitherto con- 
ducted by the India Office, may be 
assigned to him by the Secretary of 
State. 

The India Office is at Whitehall, 
Iiondafi, S.W, The Secretaryship of 
State for India, with a salary of 
iS.OOb a your, is at present (1933) 
heid by Sir Samuel Iluare, Bt., a.B.K. 
The niuiiml sjilary of the High Com- 
mibMoiiiT lor India is £3,000; the 
post is at prcbcnt (1933) hold by 
Sir B. N- Mttra, K.O.S..I., JK.C.I.E. 

INDIA-RUBBEH. Bee Ritbbbu. 

INDICATOR, in chemistry, the name 
given to the third substonoo which is 
added to a mixture of two others, in 
order to tell when the reaction bo- 
tween the two latter Is complete. The 
indicator ubuaiiy acta by exhibiting 
some characku'Lstic ooiour change. 


4 INDIGO 

When dilute caustic soda solution is 
added to dilute siiiphuric acid, it L 
aifiiouit to tell the exact point at 
which all the acid is nexiti allied, but 
if a low drops of an indicator, .such c s 
litmus, are added, the point of 
neutralisation is readily deierminod, 
since the litmus gives a red colour 
with the acid, but immediately this is 
neutralized the colour changes to blue, 

INDICATOR. JSee Honey-guides. 

INDICTION, in chronology, a 
period or cycle of fifteen years, sup- 
posed to relate to some Judicial act 3, 
piobably the publication of tarifls of 
the taxes ivhich took place at stated 
intervals under the Greek emperors. 
Three sorts of in diet! on arc mentioned 
(1) the Cfcsarean, which fell on the Sth 
of the calends of October, or 24th of 
September; (2) the iudiction of Oon- 
stantinoplo (beginning a.d. 312), on 
the 1st of September; and (3) tho 
pontifical or Roman, which begins on 
the calends of January. We find an- 
cient charters in England dated by 
indictions. 

INDICTMENT (in-dit'ment), in law, 
a written accusation of one or moro 
persons for a crime or misdemeanour, 
preferred to and presented upon oath 
by a grand -Jury to a court. In Scot- 
land the indictment is addressed to 
the prisoner dii'ectly by name. In- 
dictments had formerly to be written 
on parchment, and all minute parti- 
culars of the offence specified. By tho 
Indictments Act of Oct., 1915, in- 
dictments could bo written on paper, 
and they were also made less formah 

INDIGIRKA, a river of Eastern 
Siberia, flowing northwards into tho 
Arctic Ocean, length, 750 miles. 

IN'DIGO has long been extensively 
employed in dyeing and calico- 
prmtmg on account of the quality and 
fastness of the colour obtained from 
it. It is present in the woad plant, 
Isatis tmct(ma^ which is still cultt- 
vated to a certain extent in England. 
It is also largely prepared from various 
leguminous plants of the genus Indigo- 
herbaceous or shrubby plants 
with pimato leaves and small pea- 
shaped. flowers disposed in axillary 
racemes, which occur In India and 
other ti’opical countries. InSigofem 
hnefpriam tho species most abundantly 
cu^vated. Tho plant is of a perennial 
natme, but is usually reared from 
seed sown twice each year. 

The indigo is present mainlT In the 
leaves m the form of a complex gluoo- 
f do mOican, from which it is obtained 
m the free state by a process of fer- 
mentation. The cut plant is steeped 
to vats for about tw^elve hours, and the 
femented extract, v/hich is of a 
yellowish-green colour, run off! into 
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fresh vats and agitated with air. The 
liqiud turns green and finally blue 
With deposition of the indigo in the 
form of a mud. This is boiled up with 
water, allowed to settle, pressed and 
cut into enhes which are dried and 
sent into the market. 

Thus obtained, indigo forms dark- 
blue to piirplish--violet lumps w^hich 
show a bron^sy lustre when nibbed. 
In addition to the essential constitu- 
ent indigo-bluc, which is prestmt to 
the extent of about (50 per cent, 
natural indigo contains indigo -red and 
indigo -browm, together wuth a small 
proportion of mineral matter and 
inoifaiure. 

In 1870 Baeycr prepared syntheti- 
cally a. substance, indigo tine, having 
the formula : 


.NH. 






which is identical with indigo-blue* 
Since then many processes have been 
derisod by which aitiflcial indigo is 
mamiiactured on a commercial scale. 
As a result, the expoit of natural in- 
digo from India has fallen very con- 
siderably, and at present about 90 per 
cent of the world’s supply is obtained, 
from artificial sources. 

Originally the greater part of the 
synthetic supply was manufactured 
by the Heumann synthesis, in which 
naphthalene is used as the starting 
point, but, owing to the great rise in 
the prico of this material it has been 
largely superseded by another pro- 
cess depending on the use of aniline, 
chloracotic acid, and sodamide. 

Indigotme is insoluble in all the 
ordinary solvents; it has no afilnity 
for fabilcs of an animal or vegetable 
nature, and can only be fixed on them 
by a process knowm as vat-dyeing. 
The indigo is first reduced to indigo- 
\Thito, which is dissolved in an alka- 
line liquid to form a colourless solu- 
tion known as the indigo vat. The 
material to be dyed is immersed in the 
vat and vrrung out, the indigo-white 
absoib<.d being readily oxidized by 
the air to indigo -blue, which is in- 
soluble, and thus cannot be removed 
from the fibre by washing. On treat- 
ment with fuming sulphuric acid, 
indigo dissolves to form indigo sul- 
phonic acid, the sodium salt of which, 
kno’<^vn as indigo carmino or indigo - 
tine, Is largely used in dyeing and ink 
manufacture. 

IN'DIVM, a metal discovered by 
Beichand Richter in 1863 by means 
of spectroscopic analysis in the zinc- 
Mendo of Freiberg, It hasasilver-wMto 
colour, is soft, and marks paper like 
lead; specific gravity, 7*42; melting- 
point, Ida"* O. The metal Is related to 
aluminium, and its spectrum exhibits 


two characteristic lines , one indigo a nd 
another blue. Salts of indnuu colour 
the Bunsen gas-fiame dark blue. Its 
chemical symbol is In, atomic weight 

114 * 8 . 

INBI¥I0RALlSSf Is the doetpine 
which places the in dividual unit above 
the whole constituted by the separate 
units. It is a collection of tlieorles 
based upon the piincipie of indivi- 
duality and according to rrhieli the 
individual is an end in himseif, all 
social foims, such as family, associa- 
tion, state, religion, law, moiality, 
and customs, being’ only a means for 
rhe development of the individual. 
They are created by Mm and for hiiii- 
sell, and are kept up or modified by 
him in his own interest. 

In philosophy (metaphyteics) in- 
dividualism is the theoiy which, 
in the physical as in the spiritual 
world, grants only to individuals or 
self-determined units (mono do, or 
atoms) an independent existence, con- 
sidering the whole merely as an aggre- 
gate of so many units or individuals. 

Opposed to this theory is the doc- 
trine of universal ism, which maintains 
that only the universe as a whole has 
a substantial existence, whilst tlic 
units constituting the whole are mex’e 
modifications, fleeting weaves in the 
vast ocean of universality. Thus Pro- 
tagoras, who said that man is the 
measure of aH things, the Atomists, 
Leibnitz, and otliers 'were ail indivi- 
dualists, whilst the monistic systems, 
or the doctrines which see in the 
universe a manifestation of a simple 
principle, are opposed to metaphysical 
individualism. Opposed to it is also 
the system of pantheism , which admits 
only of one universal reality, one sub- 
stance, namely God. 

! In ethics, or morality, Individuallsin 
is the tendency to look upon the in- 
dividual as an end in himfeelf, to con- 
sider social life as of no importance as 
compared to the life of the individual, 
and to subordinate the good and wel- 
fare and happiness of society to those 
of the individual. This, however, does 
not necessarily imply absolute selfish- 
ness or egoism. 

Moral individualism is not always 
synonymous v/ibh egoism, although 
extreme moral individiiaiibm involves 
selfishness. *Th6 gimtest happiness 
of the gieatest number’ is a doowine 
to which the individualist, too, may 
subscribe, but to Min the greatest 
number consists of separate, indepen- 
dent units. In aiming at the happiness 
of the greatest number, the individual 
welfare of the separate units has to be 
taken into consideration. Moral in- 
dividualism means, in other words, 
that the interests of the individual 
must not at any moment bo saerificed 
in the interests of the collectivity. 
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since this collectivity, being an aggre- 
gate ot iiidhidnalH, loses its raison 
d'&re once the liglits of the siuglo 
ludlvldiiai are ignoTed. 

IVlonel individn.iiisiii involves a criti- 
cism of oxihting eiliies, of national 
ciihtonis, and of traditions. It main- 
iain» that suicc moral obligation is 
bora In the iinlividxial conscience, *a 
man’s ideaK aio the moaanre of Ms 
nsorallty.’ 

This tendency or doctrine of moral 
indiviihi ilism has been expressed by 
pMlOtaophers of all ages , by the Sophists, 
the Ovules, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
Plot! mis, iicibiiitz!, and Wolf. It has 
passed through many phases, from 
the moral individualism of Socrates to 
that of the Eenaissance, which repre- 
sented the growth and dovelopineut 
of individiialibm and the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from ecclesiasti- 
cal bondage; from Kant’s moral to 
Nietzsche’s non-momi individnalism; 
and U'om the individualism of Ab61ard 
to that of Max Stimer. Altogether it 
may be pointed out, en passard, that 
the philosophy and the literature of 
the second half of the eighteenth and 
of iho hrst half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies w’-ere favourable to moral indi- 
vidualism. 

Politically ancf economically indi- 
vidualism is the antithesis of collecti- 
vism. It is the system which con- 
siders the State as the mere guardian 
of the rights of the individual, and 
even m a means calculated to serve 
Individual ends. Political individual- 
ism does net always oppose sovereignty 
of government* We have an example 
In the teaching of Hobbes, who, in 
spite of his mdividuallsm, was a sup- 
porter of government and even of 
despotism, 

\\ hilst moral individualism teaches 
that social life is of no importance as 
compa.rc<l to that of the individual, 
political individualism advocates indi- * 
Tidiial liberty, but only as far as it is 
compatible with the freedom of others 
and the welfare of the State. Assum- 
ing Man 1 o be bad from the beginning, 
audio iTipiirc a restraint for his selfish 
tcadoiicicH, many indhidualists admit 
the iM^CuIncss of government as a 
neecasary evil. But just as extreme 
moral individnaiism leads to selfish- 
ness, extreme political iadividualLsm 
culminates ui anarchism, wMch rebels 
against re-traiuts imposed by the State 
iipxui the trccdom. of action of the indi- 
vidual, and repudiates the right of 
socle ty to impose any sui'h restraints. 

Eeonomicaliy individualism advo- 
economic freedom, individual 
initiative, and the non-lntorference of 
tlio State hi the economic nmehinory, 

g n«luetlon, distribution, or eonsumn- 
ion. It demands the absolute freedom 
of the individual to sell and buy labour 


as dearly or as cheaply as the econo- 
mic market would allow him. Free 
play to individual energy, ample scor)© 
given to the individual citizen freely 
to pursue his enlightened interest, and 
free conipciition will necessarily result 
— so the economic indi vidualist s main- 
tain — not only m the survival of the 
economically fittest, but in the happi- 
ness of the greatest number and the 
'welfare of the State. Economic indi- 
vidualism is thus opposed to socialism,, 
to State legislation, and miaimuni 
-wage. 

The doctrine was developed during 
the eighteenth century and ivas ex- 
pressed in the famous formula of 
laissez faire (a*v.). as taught by the 
Manchester school, a doctrine involv- 
ing the minimization of State inter- 
ference. Economic individualism was 
derived from the political philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and its ex- 
ponents were Adam Smith (Wealth of 
Nations), Bentham, Ricardo, and the 
elder Mill, who derived his views from 
Adam Smith, and notably Herbert 
Spencer ( The Man versus the State) ia 
this country, and Bastiat in France. 
They opposed nob only public enter- 
prises, State railways, telegraphs, and 
so on, but also restrictive legislatlonj, 
such as factory laws, and laws regu- 
lating the hours of labour for women, 
and children. 

A reaction, however, has set in since^ 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
since the progress of socialism and 
the development ot democratic prin- 
ciples. — BiBLioaRAPHY: Adam Smith, 
i Wealth of Nations; H. Spencer, Th& 
Man versus the Stats; W. Fite, In'* 
dividual ism; W. Donisthorpe, In* 
dividualism: a Sistem of Politics* 

INDO-CHINA, FRENCH. See An- 
NAai, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Baos 
Tongking. 


indo-germanic languages, 

alternatively, INDO-EUROPEAN, the 
moat important of the great families 
into which human speech has been 
divided, spoken by various peoples in 
Asia and Emope. The chief branche.s- 
of this family are the Teutonic or Ger- 
manic, ineliiding English, German, 
Dutch, Banish, Swedish, Icelandic, 
and the extinct GotMo; the Slavonic 
(Polish, Russian, Bohemian); the 
Lithuanian; the Celtic (Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, Breton); the Latin or Italic, 
and the Romance tongues descended 
from it (French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese) ; the Greek, the ArmeMan, 
the Persian, and the Sanskrit. 

All these tongues are regarded as 
being descended from a common an- 
ceslral tongue or parent speech, 
spoken at some remote period in Cen- 
tral Asia, wlience the ancestors of the 
modem neople speaking these tongues 
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8|>rea(I into India, Western Asia, and 
Kurope. Tiie term Indo -'European is 
no longer used, except by Italian and 
French scholars. — Bibxiography: W. 
Z. Ripley, 2Vie JRaces of Europe', G. 
Sergi, The MfeUferremerm Eacei O. 
Schrader, PrehisloriG Anaquities of 
the Jrijan Peoples; J. M. IfidmondvS, 
Introduction to Comparative Philology, 

INBORE, or INDOR, a protected 
native state of India, connected with 
Central India, and consisting of Beveral 
deteclied portions, the largest being 
bisected by the Narhada; total area, 
9,519 &q. miles. It forms the remnant 
of the sovereignty of the Mahratta i 
dynasty of Holkar, and Holkar as the 
family name is associated with the 
title Maharajah, which belongs to the 
ruler of the state. It is traversed by 
the Vindhya Mountains, and much of 
the country is well wooded. 

Indore is generally fertile, the culti- 
vated crops including wheat, rice, 
millet, cotton, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, 
tobacco, and opium, which is one of 
the principal products. Amongst the 
iniiabitants are numerous Bheels. The 
ruling class are Mahrattas. The Hol- 
har dynasty xvas founded by Mulhar 
Rao in the early half of the eighteenth 
century, its dominions being at one 
period much more extensive than at 
present. Pop. 1,151,598. 

INDORE, the capital of the state of 
Indore, is of modern origin. The 
Maharajah’s palace is the most con- 
spicuous building. The British Kesi*' 
dency is one of the handsomest in 
India. Pop. (1931), 127,327. 

INDRA, the great national god of 
Vedio India. He lost his supremacy 
through the rise of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, but he is still a figure in the 
Hindu Pantheon, Originally he repre- 
sented the sky or heavens, and waa 
worshipped in the Vedic period as the 
supreme god. 

He is commonly represented with 
four arms and hands riding on an ele- 
phant; in two hands he holds a lance, 
and in the third a thunderbolt. When 
painted he is covered with eyes; he is 
then called Sahasrateha, or ‘the thou- 
sand-eyed.’ 

He is at once beneficent as giving 
rain and shade, and awful and power- 
ful in the storm as wielding the thun- 
derbolt. In one aspect ho is lord of 
Swarga, the beautiful paradise where 
the inferior gods and pious men dwell 
in full and uninterrupted sensuous 
felicity. — Bibliography: W, J. Wil- 
kins, Hindu Mythology, Vedic and 
Piimnic; ,T. Dawson, A Classical Die- 
iionary of Hindu MyGiology and Ee- 
Ugion, 

IMDRE (apdr), a department of 
Central France: ai’ea, 2,664 sq. miles. 
It belongs to the basin of the Doiro, 


which receives its waters by the Indre, 
a river of 340 miles length, the Creuse, 
and the Chor. The department is 
generally fiat, and nearly two-thirds 
of the surface is amble. Large crops of 
w’heat and barley are produced ; other 
important crops ax© hemp and fiax. 
A considerable quantity of land is 
occupied by vineyards. The minerals 
include iron, lithogTaphio stones, and 
several varieties of marble. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are woollens, and 
iron and steel goods, linen, and hosiery* 
Cbfitcauroux is the capital. Pop. 
(1931), 247,912. 

INBRE-ET-LOIRE (andr-d-Iwar), a 
department of Cent'''ai b’rance; area, 
2,377 sq. miles. It belongs to the 
basin of the Loire, and Ls traversed 
both hy it and its tributary the In(lr(% 
as also by the still more imr>ortant 
tributaries the Vienne and the Creuse, 
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besides the Cher- They are all navi- 
gable within the department, and fur- 
nish it with almost unlimited means 
of water communleation. 

The smfaee is finely diversified, and 
more than one-half is arable. Hemp 
and fiax are extensively cultivated, 
and fruit is very abundant. Iron is 
w^orked to some extent ; and there aio 
valuable millstone quarries. Clay, 
both for ordinary purposes and the 
finer kinds of pottery, is abundant. 
The manufactures are not of much 
importance. Tours is the capital. 
Pop. (1931), 335,226. 

INDUCED CURRENT, the current 
of cleetricity which is produced or 
excited in a conductor when the mag- 
netic field in w^hicli it is placed ia 
i altered in any way; that is, first, when 
I the strength of the ousTont in a neigh- 
bouring conductor is altered; oi', 
second, whenaneighbouiing conductor 
; in which a current flows is altered in 
position; or, third, wdieii a noighbour- 
' ing magnet is moved; or, fourth, when 
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ilio magn^tizaiion of a neigiiboiirmg ^ 
magnet ia altered. Tims If there is a 
eloserl circuit, say a. coil of wire with ' 
its ends joined, through which no cur- 
reiit is passing, the motion of a mag- , 
net in its neighbourliood 'will induce a 
current in it, the diroetion of this 
current being always such as to oppose 
tlieiuotion. ignmtisji; Slrctuo- 
•UAfixiiiTiSM; ELD(JTi?o\Eorryi:i Foroej 

GrA'CRATOR; iNDtTCrAN'CE. 

INDUCT ANGS, or coomelent of seK- 
indiiotioii, of an electric circuit may 
be (leaned either as the magnetic dus: 
\7hich th roads the circuit in conse- 
quence of the So’w of unit current in 
the circuit, or as tiie baoii E.M.F. in- 
duced in the circuit when the current 
is changing at unit rate. More genor- 
aliy, llu'«: « inductance X current, and 
back ff.M.P. •= inductance xtiine late 
of increase' of current. 

In the piaclieai system the unit of 
inductance is the hennf, which w 
the mduefcarn'C of a circuit in which 
the induced E.M.P. is 1 volt, when the 
current changes at the rate of 1 am- 
pere per second. The inductance of a 
circuit has an important induence 
wiien the circuit is carrjdng an alter- 
nating current. The following is a 
brief sketch of the theory* 

Lei resistance =-Rohms; inductance 
«L henrys; and, at time t seconds, i 
let current amperes, and applied 
E.M.F, volts. The induced back 
E.M.F. is Mdi/dt). The applied E.M.F. 
has to drive the current against the 
back E.M.F. and the resistance. Honeo 
c ^ Lid i/di) 4"BL In the simplest case 
€ is sluuaoida!, or e -^sE slnj^f, where E 
is coustant. Here e goes through all 
its phases in time 2rr/p so that there 
are p/2w cydas per second, andp ™23r/i;, 
■where k = number of cycles per second. 
The dhlereni iai equation for i is now 
Mdi/M) + rj « E feinpg. 

The complete solution is: 
i » f E(K sinpf —up cospi) -r 

(W+R»), 

whore A is a constant. The first term, 
thal involving A, becomes very small 
as t liKweascH (for the study of this 
term, see C. P. Stdnmetz, Tmmient 
and in the steady state 
the value of i is given by the second 
term aloim. Introducing an auxiliary 
angle a, such that cosa »=R ~ 

+ K-|, sma ™Lu-r Vili-p^ tana 

=s hii/ lij, we get lor the steady value 
of I, 

i ECsInpf eoBa — cospf sina}-AV(L^»® 
|E/V(LSpa+ R"*)} sm(«f -a). 
If wo TOito r for E/ +E^), this 
licfomes sintpf-a). Tho phase 
of h vi7i. jil -« «. is a behind the phase 
oi c; ate called tho Mg of the current 
beliirMl the voitago. If L is zero, i.e. 
if the imlurmnco Is negligible, the 
value of 1 becoines E/E instead of 


E/ V(LV -pp, 2 ). Thus, in tho indiic- 
tire eiicuit, the quantity \/(L“i3“ +11“) 
takes the place iield by the resistance 
R in a non-mduotivo circuit. The 
quantity V(L^ii“+R®), usually de- 
noted by Z, is called the impedance, in 
a circuit of resistance E and induc- 
tance L. Lp is called the reaekmce 
(q.v.), SO that (imqcdanoe)® ~ (resis- 
tance)® + (reactance)®. The energy 


lost by the circuit, per cycle 

over 1 cycle hicli/cli)idt +^Rvi dL 

The integral containing L is zero, for i 
di/dt is the derivative of -which 
has tho same value at the beginning 
as at the end of a cycle. (Otherwise 
the phase of tho induced E.M.F. is 
90° behind tho phase of the current, 
SHICO ■— cos (pf — a) = sm(p^ —a, — 90°) 
E.M.F, and current arc in this case 
said to be in quadrature, and the work 
is easily proved to bo zero.) Hcnco 


energy lost by circuit 




'dt 


which, fi'om the values given above 
for cosa and T, is at once seen to be =» 
ilE cosa. This can bo written (1/ V‘2) 

( E/ V2> cosa = (root-mean-square our- ‘ 
rent) * (root-mean -square voltage) 

* cosa. 

The root-incan-square current and 
voltage are those read from an am- 
meter and voltmeter. The apparent 
watts —measured amperes x measured 
volts — JIB; the true watts =» ^lE oosa 
—apparent watts x 2 >ower factor , 
where the power factor is cosa. See 
Electro -MAG VETI8 i ; Electromo- 
tive Force; Imped aj^tce; Impedance 
Coils ; Generator. — Bibliography: 
M. Maclean, Electricity and its Pradi* 
cal Applications; F. B. Pidduek, A 
Treatise on Electricity; O, F, Stein- 
inetz* Alternating Currents; O, G, 
Lamb, Alternating Ouirents, 

INDUCTION, in logic, is that pro- 
cess of reasoning by which we rise 
from the paidioular to the general, and 
is the counter -process to deduction. 
In induction particulars are not only 
raised into generals, but these into 
still higher generalities. In following 
this method w’c proceed from the 
known to the unknown, and obtain a 
conclusion much wider than the pre- 
mises. Thus a person ■vdio has had 
any experience easily arrives by in- 
duction at the conclusion that fire 
bums wood, and when any piece of 
wood whatever is presented to him, 
he will have no hesitation is saying 
that fire •will burn it. 

As it is impossible that all particu- 
lars can be observed, there is always a 
certain risk of error, and the inductive 
method must be worked with extreme 
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caution; but science properly so called 
\ronld be iinpossibie if we did not pre- 
siippobC a faculty of arrlying: from ex- 
perience at tile knowledge of truths 
not contained in that experience. 
Hence tlie ground of mduction is the 
establislied 1 act that nature is uniiorm. 

induction, in English ecclesiasti- 
cal law, the investing oi a clerk pre- 
sented to a benefice with the tem- 
poralities thereof. The person induct- 
ing takes the clerk by the hand, and 
lays it on tiie ring, key, or latch of the 
church -door or wall of the church; or 
ho doiim's a clod, turf, or twig of 
the glebe, and thus gives corporal 
possession oi the church. 

"jhio doors are then opened, the clerk 
put into the church, and the bell tolled 
to make the induction known. The 
incumbent must assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the JSoo/r of Covimon 
Pmj/cr, and take the oath of allegiance. 
In Scotland the minister is inducted 
by the presbytery. 

INDUCTION, ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC. Induoeb Curebnt; 

ifiLKCTBOMOTiVli FOBCE. 

INDUCTION, ELECTROSTATIC. 
fSi e ISLECTRiorry under heading Elec* 

TBOSTATICS. 

INDUCTION, MAGNETIC. See 
Eluotro-magnetism ; magnetism. 


INDUCTION COIL, an electrical 
apparatus w'hich is used to transform 
intermittent currents of low voltage j 
into intermittent or oscillatory cur- i 
rents of high voltage. It is employed 
in producing X-rays, and as part of the ' 
irausinitting moehanism in wireless 
telegraphy, also for causing ignition 
in internal -combustion engines, tor the 
study of electric discharges in vacuum 
tubes, and for the production of f aradio 
CJ,nd high-iroquency currents for there, - 
peutic purposes. The induction coil 
consists of an inner or primary coil 
wuth a core of iron wires. Round the 
primary coil and insulated from it is 
tne secondary coil, which is built up, 
in partitioned sections, of a large 
number of turns of hae wire. The cur- 
leat in tiie primary coil undergoes 
periodic interriiptions caused by an 
automatic device which makes and 
bleaks the current. 

In the hammer break shown in tho 
figure, which lepresents diagrammati- 
ealiy the different parts of an induc- 
tion coil, when the current flows from 
i he battery b through the primary coil 
p, the soft-iron mass f is attracted to 
t he wire core n, an<l the current is thus 
broken at tho contact a. On the cur- 
rent stopping, the mass f ceases to be 
0 1 tracted, and the spring e causes eon- 
lact to be made again at a. This 
action causes the iron core to be mag- 
nellacd at make, and to be demag- 


nctizod at break, and tLese rupi*l 
changes in magiuui/.ation fieate in- 
duced currents iii the secuiidurr coil-, 
the current flowing la one direction 
through B at make, and a stronger 
euiTent flowing in the opposite direc- 
tion at break. The condenser c is 
generally connected across tlie intCT- 
rupter fa, as in the figure; it tends io 
quench tho spark wiiich occurs at 
break, and thus to increase the electro- 
motive force of the corresponding in- 
duced current in the secondary. 

After interruption the current is 
the primary coil floivs into tho con- 
denser and becomes oscillatory, and 
by induction an oscillatory current is 
generated in the secondary ; tk is secon- 
dary current has tiTo components with 
different frequencies. Besides the 
hammer break, also known as tli© 
i rembler or buzzer, the mercury inter- 
rupter and the electrolytic interrupter 
are employed to break the primary 



current. In cor tain res pect s these ar© 
more satisfactory devices than the 
hammer break for prolonged working 
of a coil. 

Tho output of an ind notion eoil Ls 
commonly gauged by the length of 
spark which the secondary cod can 
make in air. The largest coil made 
%vas that constructed by Apps for 
Bpottiswoode in 1876, which had 
a secondary coil containing nearly 
342,000 turns of copper wire 280 miles 
in xength; at its best tho coil gave a 
4 2 -inch spark, which was capable of 
penetrating 3 inches of gl«ss. — B iblio- 
ghapiiy: J. a. Fleming, The AUeinaie 
Current Transformer; B. T. Jones, 
T'heofi/ of the Induction Coil 

INDUCTION GENERATOR, an in- 
duction motor (q.v.) driven by a prime 
mover above ‘ eynohronous* speed. li 
such a generator is connected to a 
‘live* alternating-current system, it 
will pump electrical energy into the 
I system. The current it delivers to the 
netivork ‘ leads the pressure of the 
machine {see Vectors). It is an asyn- 
chronous machine, and hence can be 
used without any synchronizing gear. 
Tho machine magnetizes itself, de- 
riving its magnetizing current from 
the live system, and oonseqiicntiy an 
, altemating-ciiiTcnt system eould not 
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be ruii entirely by meana of induction 
generators. 

Direct -current generators must ex- 
ist, in assoualion with Romo of the 
alternating-ciiif'reiit geneKitors in use 
on the system, to supply tho steady 
magaetissing’ current required by it. 
Induction generators are used to some 
extent in tite United B tales, but are 
"^ery rare in this country. 

In tliree-pliase electric-traction 
scheiiies the induction motors on the 
iocomotiyes can be used to generate 
power when trains are descending 1 
gradients. This fact is one of the 
points in favour of the three-pha^'e 
traction system for electric railways 
In hill 3 ^ districts. Not only do the 
descending trains generate electrical 
energy, hut the generation of this 
energy automatically ‘brakes' the 
Iraia, and the energy’* docs not have to 
be dissipated, as it otherwise would, 
in heating the brakes, %’'dth consequent 
expensiTe weai' and tear of rails, 
whecd-t: 5 Tes, and brake-blocks. Such 
systems of traction are known as ‘He- 
generative Control Systems.’ — B ib- 
LioaiUPHY: H. Hobart, Polyphaec 
i^eneratGTS and Motors; A. X. Dover, 
MUcirie Traction, 

INDUCTION MOTOR. For a general 
description see Eldctmcitt. The 
arrangement of the stator coils de- 
pends on whether the motor is a two- 
or three-phase one, and on the num- 
ber of poles. In a three-phase motor, 
for instance, the stator is wound very 
much like an alternating-current gener- 
ator. The conductors of each pha«o 
are disposed so that each phase is 120 
electrical degrees in advance of the 
preceding phase. Each phase is led 
with alt ernating current, which is oiic- 
tliird of a period out of phase in time 
with either neighbo’irlng phase. 

The result of this distribution of 
coil^ and of feeding is that a magnelic 
iicid h set up w'hich rotates about an 
axis paraliel to tho shaft at a speed 
corresponding to tho frequency ol the 
supply. Thus if tho motor ie a slx- 
pUe one and fed %vith ‘25 -cycle current 
2*3 X l$0 

the Eiagnctle field rotates at — ^ 

;i 

^-500 r.p.m. The magnetic field sets 
up inducetl eurreuts in the < onductors 
of llw vith the result that the 
rotor races round at a speed of rota- 
ticwi 3 u-,t short of thai of the fieid. The 
clhtcrence in the speeds oi lot at ion cx- 
pte-sed as a percentage of the spbed 
of the magnetic hold Is caiied the slip 
of the motor. 

Starting. The siaricr of a slip-ring 
motor is a simple arrangemout, con-' 
slsUng merely of a circuit breaker and 
an ddjiistablo liquid or metallic resist- 
ance, which In coanoeted to tho slip- 
icliigs and can therefore be switehod 
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into the rotor circuit at will. With this 
starter, a high starting torque can be 
obtained, without taking an ©xcesftivo 
current trom th© electric mains. Tiie 
methods of starting squirrel-cage 
motors are more varied, hlotors up 
to 5 h.p. arc uaualiy started with a 
single-throw switch, winch need not 
be oil-insulated. 

The starting current, though nJa- 
iimhj excessive, is m-iially not high 
enough to cause any dillicully in pub- 
lic snppiy-maias. Motors abo\’’e 5 ii.p. 
are usually started in one of tivo wain's. 
One method is to use a stai'-deUa 
starter if they are three-phase motors j 
or a series-paraiiel aiTangement if they 
are two-phase motors. Tho star-delta 
starter is an arrangement for putting 
the stator coils in star connection at 
tho start and in delta connection when 
running (see Windings, Arjiatude). 
in this way tho starting pressure 
applied to each phase is only some 58 
per cent of the running pressure. Tli© 
second method uses an auto -starter , 
\vhich is a small oii-insuiated a.uto- 
transformer. 

Each kind of starter is provided 
with a no voltage and overload release 
(see Switch -GEAR). The star-delta 
starter is suitable for voltages up to 
500. It will give a starting torque of 
about 50 per cent of the full -load 
torque, the .starting curronp being 
about 1’7 times to twice the fulMoad 
current. The auto-atartor is more 
costly, but 1ms advantages over the 
star-delta, 'liz, the voltage applied at 
starting can be varied so as to get th© 
exact start lag torque required, and 
the line current is therefore kept to 
the luiniinuin. 

Operating Date. The following oper- 
ating data may be useful to users of 
these motors. JSIip: 7 per cent for 
small mo tors; 4 per cent for large 
motors (5 to 100 h.p.) at full load. 
Slallipg torqae, i.e. the maxiimun 
torque the motor will give without 
stopping^ is about 2i times the full- 
load torque. TTie- usual terrpei^atarc 
rise for iJuluHion motors is about 40® 
G. at normal full load. Tho tempera- 
ture rise goes up some 2 J per cent for 
1 per cent Increase of output, up to a 
temperature rDo of, say, 60® 0. 

Overloads: Induction motors can 
carry a 25 per cent oyerloaii tor half 
an houi, a. 50 per cent overload for a 
quarter ol an hour, and a 100 per cent 
oicrload moment, 'inly, Poirer faeior 
ard iMcicncy deiieiid greatly upon 
the output of the motor. Usual 
figures lor a 20-h.p. motor at full lend 
would be about 90 per cent ellioiciicy 
and 92 per cent power factor. — B ib- 
liography: H. M. Hobart, IMectric 
Mottirs; Cu P. Steinmetz, Alfemafing 
Cutreuls, Much useful data can also 
, be found in the standard Rpeeiiication 
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fi>i' ek‘clKcal mai-iilncry issued by iLe ' 
Brifcisli Eiig’iiicermg* Stanaards Com- 
jiiittec. 

IND ULGENCE, in the Romari Cailio- 
]r (\bitrcii, h tiio remission granted by 
tile I'biiix-h to a repentant sinner, of 
the tomroral puL'isiimeiit due to. his 
sill, whether this panislimcnt be the 
3 ,. Jris of purgatory, or penance which 
the Church has the right to impose 
to the gTavity ol the sm. 
It niust be imderfatood that the indiil- 
cenee is er to be comidcied as con- 
st it atjuff a remission of the sm itself. 

TJie prineirde oi indulgences rests 
Oil that ol good y;o 2 ’ha. Many saints 
and lumis men have done more good 
works and siiilercd more than was ro- 
ll luied for the remission of their sins; 
tlK'se are known as works of saperero- 
gattoa, and the sum of this simplns 
const itntCB Q treasure for the Church. 
0 £ which the Pope has the keys, and 

aiitliorized to distribute as much or 
little as he pleases in cixchang© for 
pious works or gifts. 

In diligences are of two kind s iplenaw 
whoa considered an equivalent substi- 
tute for all penance; and pariiah 
W'hen only a portion of penitential 
w'orks is relaxed. Loral indulgences 
are attached to particular places, real 
indulgences to crucifixes, medals, &e. 

The historical origin of indulgences 
is traced to the public penances and 
the canonical punishments which the 
early Cliristian Church imposed on 
offenders, especially on those who were 
guilty of any grievous crime, such as 
apostasy, murder, or adultery. When 
ecclesiastical discipline became mild.er 
it wasallowodtocommute these punish - 
inents into fines for the benefit of the 
Church. The first recorded instance 
of the use of the name indulgence was 
by Alexander II in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the institution itself was in 
lull doTelopiuent during the Crusades. 

At fust the only source of indul- 
gt-nres was in Rome, ami they could 
be obtained only by going there. The 
abuse of the system of granting indul- 
gences, known as the ‘sale ot indul- 
gences/ inflamed the xeal of Ruther, 
and tile Protcslant theologians hare 
always tmind mdulgenccs one of the 
I'lost vulnerable points of the Roman 
G^tlioliii system. — Cf. H. C. Rea, A 
His^oi'g of Auricular Oohtession mid 
IncWgences in tho Laiin Church* 

M 0 US, the chief river of north- 
vect Hindustan, It has a length of 
about 1,800 niiies, drains an area of 
i>hont 872,000 sq. miles, and rises 
north of the Himalaya. Mountains, in 
At first it flews in a. north- 
wcaicrly diioctmn, but after bursting 
thmngh the Himalaya. Hows south- 
west udi it enters the Indian Ocean. 
At Attock it is Joined by the Kabul 


from Afghanistan, and here, 950 foot 
above the sea, it is nearly 800 feet 
wide, and from 30 to 60 feet deop 
according to the season. Near Mittan- 
kot it receives on the cast the Panj- 
nad, or united stream of the ‘Five 
Rivers" of the Punjab. 

In Sind it gives ofl several extensive 
arms or canals, which are of great 
value for irrigation ; and below Hydera- 
bad it divides into a number of mouuhs. 
Its delta extends about 130 miles along’ 
the coast. Vessels drawing more than 
7 feet cannot generally enter any of 
its mouths; but steamers of light 
draught ascend from Hyderabad 
to Multan. The river is spanned by 
several bridges, the chief being the 
cantilever oridg© of Sakkar. 

INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES, societies that carry on 
some trade or activity for the mutual 
benefit of the members. Most of the 
trade unions and the Co-operative 
societies are registered under the In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Acts, 
In Great Britain various Acts have 
been passed for the regulation of such 
societies, the most important being in 
1893, amending and consolidating aii 
previous Acts, the first of which dates 
back to 1 862 . The societies which may- 
be registered under this Act are 
societies for cariymg on any industries, 
businesses, or trades specified in or 
authorized by their imles, whether 
wholesale or retail, of which societies 
no member other than a society regis- 
tered imder this Act shall have or 
claim an inteiost in the funds over 
^ 200 . 

No society can be registered which 
has fewer than seven members; and 
every society must have a registered 
office; must publish its name {with 
‘ limited’ added) outside the ofiac© and 
elsewhere; must submit its acoounte 
to an annual public audit; and must 
send annual returns to the registrar. 
A register of the members’ names must 
be properly kept. The registrar, on 
application of one-tenth of the mem- 
beis, may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, appoint one or more in- 
selectors to examine the affairs of the 
society and report theron. No regis- 
tered society which has any with- 
drawable share capital shall carry os 
the business of banking. 

Every registered society whioli 
cames on the business of banlung 
must on the first Mondays in February 
and August in each year make out and 
keep conspitjuously hung up in its 
registered olfico a statement in a pm- 
embed form showing its assete and 
liabilities. The takings of deposits of 
not more than ten shillliygs in any on© 
pa'sunent, nor more than twenty 
pounds for any one depositor, payable 
on not less than two clear days’ notice. 
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is not regarded as *bats.Sdng’; but no such day-to-day negotiations euffioe 
society wiilcli takes such deposits can to kce^ the wheels of industry tuinijag* 
make any payment of withdrawable An important feature of the ma- 
capital while any claim due on account chinery of industrial negotiation hm 
of any such deposit is unsatisfied. been the creation of voluntary eors- 
INDUSTRIAL NEGOTIATIONS, ciliation boards of various tirpes. la 
adjnstnientoi industrial disputes and 1891 these had developed to TOch &n 
the framing of agreements regulating extent that the Royal Commission ol 
conditions of employment by means that year appointed to investigate the 
of Goilectivo bargaining are the prime problem of industrial relations 
objects of industrial negotiations. The commended the creation of a central 
term is applied usually to the discus- Government department, adequately 
sions carried on by representatives of staffed, to assist them. As a residt, la 
employers’ organizations and the trade 1896, there was passed the OonciliaUo'iit 
unions; but the State has also pro- Act, which conferred on the Board of 
Tided, in many countries, extensive Trade statutory authority to intervene 
machinery for the same purpose. Both in industrial disputes. Five years 
the einplo 3 ’^ers’ and the workers’ or- later, to facilitate the working of tha 
ganizatlons have evolved an elabo- Act, an Industrial Council was set up, 
rate technique and nse the services composed of 26 representative em- 
of highly-qualified and competent ployers and trade unions leaders, in 
agents for the purpose of industrial equal numbers, with Sir George (later* 
negotiations. Lord) Askwith as chairman, and Mf„ 

The c'haracteristio British form of (now Sir Horace) Wilson as re^strarj 
negotiating machinery is the vohm- the latter is now (1933) Chief in- 
tary system of collective bargaining dustrial Adviser to the Government, 
%vhich has existed in many industries During the great industrial rmrest la 
from about the middle of last century, the five or six years preceding the War 
It was at that time that employers* Sir George Askwith earned a great rc- 
associations and w*ell- organized craft putation as industrial peacemaker-Th© 
unions on a national basis began to machinery of the Industrial OonncIS 
appear. In its most highly developed ®'Ud the Conciliation Act, 1898, weiui 
form the vohmtary system, can be replaced by the Industrial Courts Adp 
seen in the extremely complicated but 1919, which established a pennanent 
efficient machinery m the cotton tex- court of arbitration, as well as ad hoe 
tile industry, where both sides are well boards of arbitratipn and conciliation 
organized, the employers in two boards. This machinery applies to the 
federations, the operatives in about well-organized trades; for the un- 
half a dozen great amalgamations of organized trades the machinery of the 
mainly autonomous district or local Trade Board Acts has been established, 
unions. Collective bargaining between This 19 19 Act was the outcome of thd 
these bodies is carried on into minute Whitley Report, which also produced 
details of workshop and factory con- an elaborate system of joint conneiis, 
ditions, covering not only price-lists works committees and similar bodies 
by which wages are calculated, hours to facilitate the settlement of indusUiJi^ 
of labour and simiiargenerai questions, disputes. 

but also arrangements for cleaning. At the other extreme from the 
working of looms and so on. For more voluntary system of industrial negotja- 
than 20 years, from 1892 to 1913 the tion stands the legal system adoptod 
cotton industry was regulated by a in many countries. Conspicuous amomg 
great instrument of collective bar- these countries are New Zealand and 
gaining known as the Brookiands Australia, Canada, and many of tho 
agreement; similar agreements volnn- States of the American Union. The 
'arily entered into by both parties principle of this system is Judicial cu* 
nave operated for long periods in onasi-Judicial aottlement of industrial 
other industries. Side by side with disputes by tribunals whose flndimis 
those major agreements are various have sometimes the force of law. 
forms of Joint machinery for the From time to time efforts have been 
settlement of local difficulties. Local , made to establish, in addition to the 
agents of the big unions in nearly all machinery of voluntary negotiation by 
the trades are meanwhile kept busy organizations of employers and woik- 
day by day dealing with still smaller people a system of National Industrss4 
troubles affecting gi’oups of workmen or Economic Councils, sometimes cal- 
or individuals in their areas which led Industrial Parliaments, Typiioaiof 
n^seitato negotiations with em- this development was the Industrial 
plwrs or their managers. Local Oounciisetup in 1911 under Sir George 
difficulties that are not thus smoothed Askwith. In 1919 the National In- 
away may com© up for discussion in dustrial Conference convoked by the 
larger Joint councils and may even Lloyd George Government proposed 
reach the central Joint bodies in the the creation of a body of this kind on 
industry mneemhd. In numiaJ timsa larger and more ambitious lines. 
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wliich contGini)lated tlie es- 
fcibllstiment of a pcrnianeut National 
liisiiMtrial Conncii to be composed, of 
400 memborSj representing: employers 
nod trade unions in equal numbers, 
tbe Minister of Labour as Presi- 
flent and a standing committee of 50 
nicmbers (25 from each side) did not 
materialize. ConneiJs of industry 
j^imliar to tbis in inaiiy respects were 
established in France, Belg-inm, Ger- 
rianji Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Bpaln. The most important experi- 
ment of the kind was attempted in 
Gemany, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Weimar Constitution 
(1218), which sanctioned the ereation 
of a Federal Economic Council, whose 
fiinctions, however, were limited to 
ftdvlslnr; the Government on industrial 
and social questions. An economic 
atlvisoty council, more limited in its 
scope, was set up by the British Labotu* 
tiovernment in 1020-30. 

An interesting development of the 
system of industrial negotiations 'W'as 
the proposal mooted from time to time 
to give legal force to voluntary agree- 
ments arrived at by the normal 
methods of collective bargaining. The 
T.U.C. gave consideration to the pro- 
posal in 1921 and subsequent jesivs 
and a considerable section of the Con- 
gress favoured it; but, on the whole, 
legalization of voluntary agreements 
presents difficulties in respect of the 
legal status of the unions, and so far 
no effect has been given to the pro- 
posal, notwithstanding the T.U.O. 
decision in 1925 to request the Govern- 
ment to enable national agreements 
negotiated by national joint councils 
to be given the same validity as 
awards under tbo Trade Boards Acts. 
— BinLioeiiAPHY : Askwith, indusfriaiS 
Problems a^id Disputes; Watkins, /n- 
irmiuetion to the Studij Of Labour Prob- 
Survey of Industrial Mdations 
(Committee of Industry and Trade, 
1926); Reports on Collective Agree'- 
meniSt &c.; Clay, The Problem of 
Jmiustrial Relatioiis; Mond (Lord 
Melchett), Industry and Politics* 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. John 
Pounds, a poor shoemaker of Ports- 
mouth, planted, the germ of what after- 
wards became the indtistrial school in 
this country. He died in 1839, and for 
twenty years before that ho gathered 
the ragged children of the district 
around him as he sat at work. Thejr 
came freely and were tatight gratui- 
tously« The success attending his 
luimble eiforts soon led naany more 
iafiuontial friends of the * outcasts’ to 
engage in the same work. 

In 1838 London had a ragged Sun- 
day school, which eventually became 
a free day school. Bheld Lane fol- 
lowed In 1843. But the first ragged 
feeding school was opened in 1841 by 


Sheriff Watson in Aberdeen. In 1845 
the Bev, Dr. Roiiertson, not tiuui 
aware of the existence of Slieriil' 'Wat ■ 
son’s, opened a similar school izi 11 -c 
Venncll, Edinburgh. Soon after. Dr. 
Guthrie’s famous Plea ior Ragged 
Schools appeared, a work which gave 
an irresistible impulse to the move- 
ment, and caused the author to bo 
generally regarded as the father ol 
ragged schools. A ragged school was 
founded at the Castle Hill in 1847 — > 
transferred to more suitable, because 
specially built, pi’oniises at Liborton 
in 1887. 

After this ragged schools spread 
over the land, until tiierc was scarcely 
a towm of any importance that had 
not one or more. Dr. Guthrie "was alsc^ 
successful in obtaining from the Trea- 
sury a grant for mamic'nap.ce — a gi’ant 
%vhich has been continued to all certi- 
fied industrial schools. The finding of 
suitable buildings, equipment, &c., 
w'as still left to voluntary effort. Com- 
pulsory attendance at school, intro- 
duced in England in 1870 and in Scot- 
land in 1872, practically compelled 
the larger School Boards to build and 
equip more commodious industrial 
schools, and this in turn led to the 
gradual closing of some of the older 
schools which had done good work in 
their day. 

All this time industrial schools or 
reformatory schools, as they are some- 
times called, were under the super- 
vision of the Homo Office, but in. 
1921 were put in charge of the 
Board of Education in England 
and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment in Scotland. Childi'en sent 
to industrial schools are not usiiaEy 
criminal in the real sense of the 
word, but children who are not under 
‘proper guardianship,* whether due to 
the death or misconduct of pai'ents, or 
those who are waifs and strays; but 
children may be sent to industrial 
.schools for such ofi’ences as theft, 
house-breaking &c., or for frequent- 
ing the compan 3 ’- of a known criminal. 

INDUSTRIAL. UNIONISM, th© 
of trade union organization which 
embraces in a single association all 
grades of workers, skilled, somi-skilled, 
and unskilled, in a homogeneous in- 
dustry is called industrial tmionism^ in 
contradistinction to craft unionism » 
which aims at the organization of the 
workers of a particular craft or trade 
in whatever industry they may b© 
employed. Thus, the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers constitutes 
a craft organization, recruiting its 
members from a variety of different 
industries, whereas the miners’ or- 
ganizations pux'port to be industrial 
unions claiming to organize all workers 
in and about the mines. Industrial 
unionism and craft unionism, may sub- 
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sist side It' 7 side, as in ilie railway ’ 
Ecwice, wliere pure craft organizations 
(e.gr. the Eailway Clerks Association 
and the Amalgamated Society of Loco- 
snotlvo Engineers and Firemen) co- 
exist alongside the National Union of 
^ilwaymcn which enters for eyery 
srailwaj"" worker, inchiding the waiters 
in restaiira»nt ears and mechanics in 
the railway engineerings shops. , . 

Industrial unionism aims at assimi- 
lating the workers” organization to the 
capitalist Btructure of industry and 
corresponds to a rertical * Trust’ (i.e. 
to the form of business organization 
which aims at bringing eyery branch 
of a given enterprise from the raw 
material stage to ilio distribution of 
the hnished product under a single 
and undivided control). As a policy, 
industrial unionism is the method of 
the radical or left wing cloments of 
trade unionism as represented by the 
Industrial Workers of the World 
tl.W.W.), tho extreme ssmdiealist 
organization founded in the United 
States about 1903, largely under tho 
influence of the Socialist teaching of 
Daniel Bo Leon, and haring many 
aSinitles with the ‘General Strike’ 
propaganda of French syndicalism and 
the teaching of Georges Sorel. 

The existence of sovcral typos of 
trade union organization competing 
for the allegiance of the same grades 
and classes of workers gives rise to 
Jurisdic t ional or demaroati on disputes, 
particularly as between craft, unions 
and indiisiriai unions. British trade 
unionism has endeavoured to mini- 
mize these eontlicts ]iy developing a 
policy of amaigamation among tho 
craft unions and the formation of 
federations of unions within homo- 
geneous industries, cucli as tho en- 
gineering and shiptmlldlng trades, the 
building trades, and the iron and steel 
trades; iu the latter an interesting 
form of organization, unique in charac- 
ter, has been e voiced, partaking of the 
nature ot a federation, as well as oi an 
industrial union. General labour 
unions, some of them of a gigantic 
size, have also been evolved by British 
trade unionismwhich approximate to 
the industrial union as the terra is 
loosely applied; in its strict sense in- 
dustrial unionism, however, refers to 
the single unit of organization for tho 
worker of all grades in each separate 
fiidustry.—BiBUoaHAPHY: W. M. 
Citrine, The Tracks Union Movmeni 
#/ ffl. Brlfain; Watkins, Introdtidion 
m flie of Uabonr Probkms; 

Bwks, Aimrimn BmAicalim: Tho 

INOTSTMAL VILLAOES. villages 

«s,iaMi8hed for the amelioration of the 
coaaltim of the working-classes and 
for mrmK the workers a better oppor^ 
teiiiity of bringing up their families in 
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good surroundings. The conditions of 
the labourer in the early davs of the 
factory era were often deplorable, and 
many attempts at improvement have 
been made. Robert Ow^en w’as one of 
the first to show regard for Ills work- 
people at the mills of the New Lanark 
Twist Company. Sir Titus Salt, also, 
founded in 1853 the village of Salta ire 
for his woollen operatives. 

A more modern instance ‘N Port 
Sunlight, started in 1838 by W. H. 
Lever (later Lord Leverhiilme). Port 
Sunlight has been builc for the work- 
people at the great soap -factory, and 
tho houses are let at low rents only 
sulUcieut to cover toe cost of repairs 
and maintenance without giving any 
return on the capital expended in 
building the houses. 

The village is arranged on ‘town- 
planning’ lines. Each house has a 
garden, and there are nuiuerous allot- 
ments tor those desirous of cultivating 
the soil. Numerous public buildings 
havebeenbuilt — alibraryandmusoum, 
entertainments’ hall, hospital, men’s 
club, schools, and a church. 

Boumvilie, started by Mr. Georg© 
Cadbury in 1879 and developed from 
1894 onwards, is another example. In 
this case the houses are not reserved 
for the workers at the Boumvillo 
Cocoa Factory, but are availahl© fop 
all ’Workers, while rents ore on an 
‘economic’ basis. The houses have 
gardens back and front, which are 
cultivated by the tenants. Public 
buildings are the Rchools, Rnskin hall, 
the inn, and the meeting-house. An 
interesting feature of Bourn-^dlle life 
is the village council, a eoinrobte? 
elected by the householders to further 
the interests of the village. 

Stimulated by these private expori- 
ments groups of reformers foundec 
companies to carry out extension ol 
the towK-planning and model village 
idea; and successful experiments on 
these lines have been established at 
Letchworth (Hertfordshire), a self- 
contained industrial town, and Hamp- 
stead Garden suburb, a residential 
centre. 

Significant developments have also 
taken place in recent years in the 
planning of mining villages, particu- 
larly in new coal areas; this develop- 
ment of the industrial village move- 
ment has been assisted by the exis- 
tence of the Miner’s Welfare Fund 
and has produced some striking re- 
sults in parte of the South Yorkshire 
coal-field, Nottlnghamshiro, Northiim- 
boriand, Kent, and South 'Wales. 
Good examples of ‘industrial villages ’ 
are Now Barswiek, near York, and 
Woodlands, near Doncaster, a model 
colliery village. On the Continent 
the most important ©xperiinente arc 
• those carried out by the firm of ^upp 
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It Essen. In tlie early ’’sixtic'^ tlie firm 
bmlt vhoa,p and iigJy but serviceable 
bariacks, bnt from 1800 omvfa'ds Iho 
‘f.-ardeja district’ Idea was applied, 
and neatly-dcwbfncd Iiouse.s witli beau- 
tiful gardens bave been erected. 

INERTIA, that property of metter 
in virtue u£ which a body remains in 
hb blaie of rest, or {*f nniforin motion 
in a slraight line, unless it is compelled 
by iorce to clungc that state. Tiiis 
law of inertia is the first of Sir Isaac 
Xe\’don’s three Laws of Motion (q.v.). 
The inertia of a body is measured by 
its mass. 

INERTIA, MOMENT OF. If a 
material body is tU\1dod into a. large 
niiniber of ports, oil very snioJi, and 
if the muhS oi each of tiicse joarts is 
mnltipJied by the sauare of its dis- 
tanco from a given line or axis, then 
the sum of all these products is called 
liie moment of iiioitia of the body 
about the axis, or I «= S(mr-). 

The moment of inertia has the same 
importance (i.e, moment), in motions 
of rotation about the axis, as inertia 
itself (i.e. mass) has in molions of 
translaticm. When a body, fre^e to 
rotate about a fixed axis, is subjected 
to force, then its angular velocity 
about the axis is accelerated, and 
angular acceleration = (moment of ap- 
plied forces )-r moment of inertia, both 
moments being taken about the axis 
of rotation. JSee Kinetics. 

INFALLIBILITY, exemption from 
the possibility of error in regard to 
matters of religion and morals — a 
claim made by the Roman Catholic 
riiureli both on its own behalf and on 
that of the Pope when speaking ex 
caihe^Jm, or in his official capacity. The 
iniollibtlity of the Church is of two 
Linda, uc/i'r£ and pas^^lve: the former 
siGuifying the function of the Church 
of permanently teaching the truths of 
Cod, and of authoritatively settling 
cloc'irmal disputes; and the la,ttcT 
tliat property inherent in the 
Church in viruie of wliieli she can 
never rccclTO or embrace eiToncom 
doctrines. 

The infallibility of the Pope, long 
taught, was only settled as an article 
of faith in the Vatican Council of 1870. 
The dogma was then formuiated in 
the following terms; ** Wo teach and 
define that it is a dogma divineiy re- 
vealed; that the Roman pontiff, when 
ho speaks ea; cu/Aedra— that is, when 
in discharge of the office of pastor and 
doctor of all Christians, by virtue of 
his supreme apostolic authority, he de- 
fines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to foe held by the Universal 
Church, by the divine assistance pro- 
mised to Mm in blessed Peter-— is pos- 
sessed of that infallibility with which 
the Divine Redeemer willed that His 


Church should be endowed for defining 
doctrines regarding faith or morals, 
and that, therefore, such definitiona 
of the Roman pontiff are irreformablo 
of themselves, and not from the con- 
sent of the Church.*' 

A considerable body who refused to 
accept the infallibility of the Pope as 
one of the doftinas of the Church 
formed themselves into a separate 
Church calling themselves Old Catho- 
lics ( Q .V . ) — E I nLioc It APE y : Mgr J oseph 
Pessler, Im Vraio el la Fausse Iti- 
piiiUbiltfi; Ct. Salmon, The InfalU" 
bilily of ilc Chvrfh; J. R. Illingw'orth, 
DU i tie Transcetideiice, 

INFANT, a term in the English and 
American law’ for persons who have 
not attained their majority, that is, 
the age of twenty -one ^’ears, emd are 
under gmardiansbip. In general, con- 
tracts made by infants arc not binding 
except for necessaries suited to their 
state in life and beneficial contracts of 
service. Being an infant is no bar to 
criminal proceedings or to actions of 
tort; but young persons are not 
punished for ofionces if they have not 
ioiowledge and discretion to distin- 
guish them to bo such. 

Infants require the consent of 
pa,rcnts or giiardians to marry* The 
jin’isdietion in respect to iniants is 
generally Tejbted in either probate or 
orphans* courts. These courts appoint 
guardians to take charge of the pro- 
perty of infants, and, m case of the 
decease of the father, to take charge 
of their persons; but during the life of 
the father he has the guai dianship and 
control of the persons of his chiidren 
until they are twenty-one years of age. 
An infant, other than a soldier on ser- 
vice or a marine or seaman at sea, 
ca.imot make a valid wdlL Full age is 
attained on the day preceding the 
twenty -first birthday. 

INFAN'TICmE (Lat. infnns, infant, 
and ecedere, to kill), a crime that Is 
especially common in the case of 
illegitimate children. In trial for in- 
fanticide it must be proved that the 
child was born alive. 

By the Infanticide Act, 1922, when 
a woman by any act or omission 
causes the death of her newly-bora 
child, but at the same time had not 
fully recovered from the eitect of 
giving birth to such child, and by 
reason thereof the balanca of her mind 
was then disturbed* she is guilty of 
infanticide, and may be punished, as 
if guilty of manslaughter although, 
but for this Act, she would have been 
guilty of murder. Infanticide w?as pre- 
valent in Greece and Rome. In 
modern times many barbarous nations 
are guilty of wholesale child-murder. 

INFANT MORTALITY. Strictiy 
speaking, the phrase means mortality 
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ot babies less than one year old, the 
infant mortality figure being 

Deaths of cliiidren under 1 year ^ 

— X 1,000 

Number of births 

for the ]>ci‘i()tl aiui fooality under re- 
Tlius mol'taliiy of babies over 
twelTo months is exeiuded. 

Ihilil the } ear 10U5 no special etforts 
had been made to reduce the infant 
iiiortaliry figure, although hledical 
Ohicers of Ifcalth in dilferent parts of 
the eoiintry had directed attention to 
the ianieniabljr excessive numhers of 
baby deaths. Ihior to that period, out 
of RCTOii balifcs born in Kinyiaud and 
Wales only six attained their first 
birthday on an a rerage, while during 
unfaTonrablo surnmeis in industrial 
towns infants died in such numbers 
Thai if the rode had continued during 
the other seasons of the year, the 
whole infant generation of that year 
would hare been eliminated from the 
population. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act, 1918, had an important bearing 
upon the problem of reducing infant 
mortality and successive ISIinisters of 
Health have been zealous in encourag- 
ing odortH ill this direction; local 
authorities have established Maternit3'' 
and Child Wtdfare centres; and volun- 
tauT organizations have conducted 
Bal)F Wceksh with the same end in 
view. As a result, infant mortality 
rates have been practically halved, 
from 154 per 1,000 births in 1000 to 
75 per 1,000 in i 921, and since then the 
trend has been consistently down- 
wards. 

During recent ^’•ears such an im- 
provement Ini'S occurred that at least 
nine out of ton babies niaj” be expeefod 
to coruplete their fir*t year of life. 
The conditions w'bich permitted the 
former dopiorable state of ahairs were 
ignorance, o.pathy, and the idea that 
death is inevitable. 

A close consideration of the com- 
ponents of the infant mortality figure 
made it clear that a considerable pro- 
portion of the deaths of babies re- 
sulted from causes which were clearly 
and readily preventable. Constitu- 
tional or inherited iliseases, develop - 
mental Ihperfections, and suchlike, 
only accounted for a relatively small 
proportion of the deaths, while disea- 
ses of the intestinal tract, coupled with 
mainiitritioxi indicating improper 
feeding (an examination of 1,000 
consecutive deaths under one year of 
ago shmved that onl^'' one ont of six- 
teen had been breast-fed— the rc- 
toaining fifteen being arllficmlly fed), 
and chseases of the respiratory system 
indicating improper exposure to bad 
weat tier, constituted the bulk of the 
deaths. 


INFANTRY 

Of late years tlie subject has nt- 
trafdcd much public attention — 
largely as the result of national and 
international congresses, as w'cii as of 
much attention being directed to it in 
the Press. To-day odicers of sanitary 
authorities, wiiose duties are ex- 
clusively directed to ameiioiate the 
conditions of infancy, arc genera ily 
employed — every cit^^ ever^^ eount^', 
and every county borough has depai 1- 
inents .specially devoted to this work. 

At the same time voluntary agencie*- 
have grown up in largo numbers — 
mothers’ clubs, babies’ w'elcomes, 
infant-welfare centres, day nurseries, 
and clinics et hoc genus omne abound, 
especially in oui“ large cit ies,xv]iei ethei r 
activities are likely to be most incful. 

IN'FANTRY, ilie foot-boldicis of an 
armju It is impossible, within the 
scope of this article, to trace the 
history of infantry back through the 
contui'ics, nor does it appear to be 
nece.ssary; but, in order to show that 
tho essential principle of infantry 
work is much the same in the twentieth 
century as it was in the tenth, it is 
advisable to take a glance at the 
Saxon era of our history, and to note 
very generally the growth and de- 
velopment of the arm to comparatively 
modern times, when infantry assumed 
the principal role in battle. 

In Saxon times an obligation to 
defend his country when required was 
admitted by every free man, and when 
all men were armed and were familiar 
witli the use of some xveapon or other, 
an army was almost entirely com- 
posed oi foot -soldiers. These brought 
with them the particular form of 
weapon in %vluch they pul their trust, 
and formed themselves into bodies of 
varying sizes under their county 
magnate.^ or thanes. 

These thanes, who acted as officers, 
were in most cases mounted, but in 
general their horses w'ere used merely 
as a means of locomotion, and when it 
came to a question of fighting, the 
thauo left his horse and fought on foot 
with his men in exactly the same 
manner that infantry mounted ofiicers 
do in these days. The one idea was to 
get to close quarters with the enemy, 
kin or capture him in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, and so win the battle. 
That this is the same principle 
which is still in favour is evident from 
the following extract from the British 
Field Service Regulations: “ The main 
object of the infantry ... is to close 
with the enemj^ and destroy him by 
killing or capture.” Fighting In thobo 
daj's "Was largely a matter of personal 
prowess, and, as neither side could 
manoeuvre and there was no discipline, 
it became merely a qxiestion of which 
could hit harder and stand more 
punishment. 
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In these days, tliongb we iiavo ad- 
vanced far in niir methods and means 
(d' deaf li -dealing and can fight and 
inflici. losses from a great distance, 
THnxmal prowess and the power to hit 
hai i and endure are still of value, for 
it is eri axioiii that decisive snceess 
cannot he won hy fire alone. 

With the Norman Comiuest came 
ll'te la-iiion of fighting on lioresbaclv, 
fifth iv.>rfae and man being encased in 
anmuir, and for a matter of centuries 
the most important part of an army 
V. .m ii s iiionnted contingent of knights 
and racn-at-arms, the foot-soldiers of 
inferior social rank being relegated to 
the second place. 

ilradiiaily archers with their long- 
bo cm came lo the fore, and so efficient 
were they tiiat they wore very largelj^ 
employed in our armies to cause 
liavoc and confusion among the op- 
1 ) 0 , dug knights, and so alford the 
cavalry — the Iruights and men-at 
arms — an opportunity of charging 
and completing the business. 

Archers were, with occasional ex- 
cept ions, entirely unarmourod foot- 
soldiers, and for many years the ho'W 
remained the principal and most 
efieetive long-disianco weapon of 
ii}iantr 5 % even after the Introduction 
of fire-arms had caused the mounted 
man-at-arms to lose much of his 
former voiuo and prestige; and when, 
towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, infantry had come to be or- 
ganized into sepou-ate companies and 
regiments, the bow still retained its 
place as one of the five weapons to he 
found in each company of 100 men, the 
remaining four being harquebuses, 
muskets, halberds, and pikes; there 
is, moreover, lit tie doubt thar of the 
three missile weapons the how was the 
most accurate and deadly. 

In the next century, as fire-arms 
Improved, ceitain infantry formations 
began to be armed ah he with some 
form of fire-arm, being provided also 
with a sword for use at close quarters. 
Pikeiiien, especially on the Continent, 
which was the school for war during 
the w’hole of the seventeenth century, 
were sometimes formed into separate 
battalions until, with the general 
introduction of the bayonet, the pike 
fell into disuse, and all inla-ntry re- 
ceived the musket and bayonet (q.v.). 
The halberd was retained for many 
years as the w^eapon of the sergeants, 
more as a nLark of imik than anything 
else. 

The modern arms of infantry are 
the rifle and bayonet, the Lewis-gun 
(Q.V.), the rifle-grenade, the hand- 
grenade, and the light mortar, and the 
modem infantry soldier is trained in 
the use of ail these. Of those weapons 
the rifle and the Lewis -gun are the 
only ones which can be used at any 


considerable distance from the enemy; 
the rifle is sighted for 2,800 yards, 
though seldom used at more than 800 
yards; the Lewis-gun is similarly 
sighted, and can be conveniently used 
whonevor a rifle can. 

These two form the long-distance 
missile arms of the modern foot- 
soldier, w'hilo for comparatively close 
quarters 'we have in addition the light 
mortar and the ritlo-grenade. The 
bayonet and the hand-grenade ore for 
the time — ^tho ultimate object of good 
infantry — when, owing to the progress 
made by an attacking force, the fight- 
ing assumes a hand-to-hand character. 
A soldier is therefore provided with a 
weapon for every phase of an attack, 
and, in the words of the Begiilations, 
“can develop rapidly in any direction 
a large volume of fire and can conibiuo 
fire and movement and engage an 
enemy at a distance or hand-to-hand.’* 

This power of combining fire and 
movement is a very valuable asset to 
infantry, and is much insisted on in 
regard to training in fire tocties (q.v.). 
The ultimate aim of infantry should 
be, as already noted, to come to close 
quarters with an enemy, i.e. * assault, 
or the immediate threat of assault, is 
necessary to drive an enemy from the 
field.’ ’rhe fire power of infantry may 
therefore almost he considered aj sub- 
sidiary to its power of movement and 
consequent ability to ai>proac]A near 
enough to an enoray either to (a) 
assault, or (b) threaten an assault. 

This power of movement in face of 
opposition depends mainly on two 
conditions, the first being the proper 
use of ground affording at least cover 
from aimed rifle and niacliine-gun fire, 
and the second an efficient covering 
fire by other troops and arms to sub- 
due the fire of the defenders and to 
break down opposition. 

Power of movement may therefore 
be said to be obtained by an attacking 
force in proportion to the ainount of 
assistance it can (a) provide for itself 
by its own fire immediately preceding 
the moment of advance; (b) obtain 
during its advance by taking advan- 
tage of the configiirati on of the ground ; 
(c) count on receiving from neighbour- 
ing bodies of troops during the ad- 
vance; and id) receive from artillery, 
machine-guns, tanks, and aeroplanes. 

In the above list (e) and (d) consti- 
tute what is known as ‘covering fire* 
and * co-operation of the other arms,^ 
and to quote again from Field Service 
Bcgulations: “Infantry is the arm 
which in the end wins battles. The 
co-operation of the other arms is 
necessary, but neither separately nor 
together can they defea.t the enemy.’* 
In the case of artillery this co-opera- 
tion takes the form of covering or 
' barrage fire, or by what is known as 
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ihe ‘creei>ing’ barrage,* tiie di-acrence 
between the two varieties being that 
ill the first, fire Is applied in turn to 
definite targets, while the expression 
crccoing barrage implies that the 
artillery fire is applied in the form of a 
wall of bursting shells humediately in 
front of the advancing infantry ; a*? the 
infantry isrogross the barrage is lifted 
or advanced to a line a little farther 
ahead, and siov’ly and methodically 
mo^'es forward according to a definite 
and very carefully worked ont time- 


table. 

The creeping barrage has this ad- 
vantago over the ordinary covering 
lire In that, from the nature of its 
application, it tends to search out all 
giound over which the infantry has to 
pa'-r!. In both eases the object is sub- 
j^taniially the same, i.e. to assist the 
advance of the infantry by preventing 
the enemy from manning his defences 
and preparing to receive the assault. 
It is in this way that the principles of 
the Regulations arc carried out, and 
all the cfi’orfcs of the component parts 
of the military raachinc worldng in 
combination are directed towards the 
one supreme aim of assisting the in- 
fantry to seniipo a decisive success. 

In its plain crude meaning a deci- 
sive success Implies that the enemy is 
driven in confusion from the field with 
heavy losses in personnel and material, 
and it is not contemplated in our 
Regulations that such an event can 
be hoped for from purely defensive 
action. Consequently the Regulations 
insist that, though defensive action 
may at times be unavoidable, thera 
should always be the intention in the 
mind of the commander to change 
from a defensive to an offensive atti- 
tude at the earliest suitable oppor- 
tunity; this is known as the counter- 
stroke or counter-attack. 

In purely iiifantrs^ tactics it is a rule 
that, should m enemy duiing the pro- 
gress of an attack gain some advan- 
tago by penetrating a portion of the 
defences, he Is to be attacked im- 
mediately and driven out by any 
available troops (i.e- a local counter- 
attack), but that the formations or 
units specially detailed for the de- 
livery of the decisive counter-stroke at 
the psychological moment shall not 
be used for any less important opera- 
tion than that of converting the 
defonee into the attack. 

are told that fire alone cannot 
win battles; nevertheless, the accurate 
pad emtroilM, fire of wch-trained 
infantry is ot inestimable value in 
staying: o8f defeat by superior numbers 
and thus obtaining at least a qualified 
sn^ess. It is not meant to imply that 
this Is the only or principal use of fire 
----enoueh boon said earlier in this 
article w show that this is not sch- 


but it is impossible to forge how, In 
the very early clays of the European 
War, the extraordinarily accurate and 
rapid fire of the ineomparalile British 
soldier of those days was of the gi’eatest 
value in keeping back the German 
hordes. 

Unprovided with everything neces- 
sary for modern war — the Exoedi- 
tionary Force had less than 500 livht 
and medium field-guns, an d well under 
200 machine-guns — and opposed by 
an enemy vastly superior in numbers 
and abundantly supplied ivith oil 
munitions, the British Infantry scored 
a success; not a decisive success, cer- 
tainly, but a success neverthelcs&, and 
one wiiich made possible the decisive 
blows of later years when the other 
arms were in a position to afford the 
support which infaniry is entitled to 
expect in order that it may do its 
work. 

Infantry is necessarily slow in its 
movements, but it possesses two out- 
standing attributes, viz, the ability 
to cross any description of ground, to 
move by roads or across country, to 
aght in the sandy wastes of the Sahara, 
the enclosed and cultivated terrain of 
Europe, the bush of tropical Africa, or 
the barren and rocky hills of the 
North-West Frontier of India. Our 
infantry has fought, and no doubt will 
yet have to fight, in any or all of such 
countries, and provision is made in our 
training manuals whereby the soldier 
is taught to apply the principles of 
war and tactics to each and every 
occasion. 

Further, infantry, unlike other 
arms, can move in darkness with com- 
parative ease over rough and difficult 
ground. This faculty is valuable in a 
deliberate attack on a prepared posi- 
tion, as it enables inhmtry to ^ain 
ground during the night with possibly 
less loss than would be incurred in 
daylight. The present Regulations, 
based on the experiences of the Euro- 
pean War, only contemplate smh 
minor and local night operations. 

We have said that infantry is slow 
in ito movements, the normal rate of 
march on a road and in column of route 
being only 3 miles an hour, and even 
this rate cannot be assured when large 
bodies or columns composed of all 
arms are involved. But, though nor- 
mally glow and restricted as to dis- 
tance, infantry can ©ashy be packed 
on or into any form of transport 
available, and so cover considerable 
distances. To all intents and purposes 
this converts infantry into mounted 
infantry, i.e. troops who, though 
trained and organized as infantry, 
ace, for purposes of locomotion, pro- 
: Tided with extraneous aids. 

The thane of early Saxon days was 
' a mounted infantryman, seeing that 
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lie rode Ills Iiotsq to trarel and j?ot, off 
liim to fight ; the dragoon of the seyen- 
tecntiit centnrr was a nionpted in- 
fantryman in that in his original form 
he was armed, aeooutred, and dressed 
aa a foot-soidior, anti used Ills horse 
only as a means of rapid movement; 
go also beoame the extra, man whom 
it was the custom dining the Thirty 
\ ears' War to mount on the crupper; 
so also were the inimitTf soldiers, 
British and Indian, who in the last 
Burroidi War were mounted on 
country ponies ; so also were the troojis 
In jSouth Afrk'a in 2 900 who, in 
mchiiy cases, on oiTlvai in the country 
were given horses and told they W’ere 
mounted infantry; so too, in essence, 
a, re troops in tliis mechanical ora who 
are paefeed iuio buses, lorries, and 
otiicr motor veliicles and transported 
40 to 50 miles to the scene of action. 

The whole question is one of giving 
added mobility to the ordmou-y in- 
jantry soldier. The term ‘light in- 
fantry,’ still used in the titles of cor* 
lain regiments, is in these days merely 
an honourable distinction dating back 
a centuiT or more, and also finding 
i(S origin largely in a matter of 
mobility. 

In the days when the soldier’s nor- 
mal training consisted entirely in the 
performance of rigid and complicated 
drill movements, and when ail fighting 
was done in close order and in two 
ranks, it was found convenient to 
train certain regiments to manoeuvre 
on tiio battlefield in open order, i.e. 
with an interval of a yard or more 
ijetween men. In the first instance ono 
company in each regiment was so 
tralnedybut later whole regiments be- 
L'ame light infantry, and still later, 
vhen t he light-infantry s 3 *stem became 
aniversal, the title was in some in- 
stances conferred as a reward for good 
service in the field. 

After every great war changes and 
modifications of the existing sj'stem 
become necessary. After the South 
African War of 1899-1902 these 
cho,nges to a considerable extent 
followed the line of imitating the 
methods of the enemy of that time. 
The Boer farmers had used them rifles 
with effect at very long ranges; conse- 
quently we, in our muslretry training, 
insisted on the necessity of a man 
being able to hit a huiTs-eye target at 
1,000 yards. In di'iil and movement 
generally it was niueh the sa.nie; the 
Boers bad no diili, therefore we would 
have none or next to none. 

This phase did not last long. How, 
after the greatest of ail wars, we hear 
some enthusiasts assert that they can 
foresee the time when all ’work on a 
battlefield which now devolves on 
Infantry will be performed by tanks, 
small and large, possibly run, electri- 


cally controlled, from a safe distance 
in rear; also that bailies will be won 
and campaigns ended not by the 
annihilation of the enemy’s personnei, 
the capture or killing of his soldiers, 
but by the destruction of his uiccha- 
nical figliticg-niach mes — to a II intents 
and purposes a mere destruction of 
material. 

If and when this takes place, wfl! 
there not still be the hiiinan siiie — the 
population of the vorriiig nations- — 
to be reckoned with? And the in- 
fantry, shorn of iiieehariical cads, may 
yet once inore come into its mvn as 
‘the arm whicii in the end wins 
battles.’ 

The infantry regiments o£ the 
British army are given below by tho 
titles directed to be used for otficifd 
correspondence. The numbers in 
brackets are the numbers of the old 
regiments of foot from which tho 
present regiments were formed when 
the system of tc^’iltorial or county 
distribution 'was adopted. Where the 
title of the regiment is obscure, the 
county of origin is also shown. 

The Eoyai Scots (1), 

The Queen’s lioyal Begiment (2). 
West Surrey. 

The Buffs (3). Bast Kent. 

The King’s Own Royal Regiment 
(4). Lancaster, 

The Nortimmberlaud Fusiliers (5). 

The Royal Warwickshire Ilegimeat 

( 6 ). 

The Royal Fusiliers (7), London. 

The King’s Regiment (8). Liverpool 

The Norfolk Regiment (9). 

The Lincolnslihe Regiment (10). 

Tho Devonshire Regiment (11). 

The Suffolk Regiment (1*2). 

The Somerset Light Iniantry (1.3). 

Tho West Yorkshire Regiment (li). 

Tho East Y'orkshire Regiment (15), 

The Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire Regiment (16). 

The Leicestershire Regiment (17). 

The Green Howards (19). York- 
sirire. 

The Lancashire Fusiliers (20). 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers (2i), 

The Cheshire Regiment (22), 

The Royal Welch ITasiIiers (28). 

Tho South Wales Borderers (24). 

The Iving’s Own Scottish Borderers 
(25). 

Tho Camcronians (26, 90). Low- 
lands of Scotland. 

The Royal Inniokiiling Fuslilers 
<27, 108). 

The Gloucestersiiiro Eegimeat (28, 

61 ). 

The Worcestershire Eegiment (29, 

30 ). 

Tho East Lancashire Regiment 

< 30 , 59 ). 

Tho East Surrey Regiment (31, 70). 

The Duke of Comwairs Light 
Infantry (32, 46), 
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The Duke ol Wellin^'toii’s IlegimenL 
in, 76). liidirigr. 

The Border Regiment (34, 35). 

The Royal Susbcx Regiment (35, 
107 ). 

The Hampshire Regiment (36, 07). 
The So nth Staffordshire Regiment 
( 38 , 80 ). 

The Dorsetshire Regiment (39, 51). 
The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers 
(40, 82). West Lancashiro, 

The Wehdi Regiment (41, 69). 

The Black Watch (42, 73). High.- 
lands. 

The Oxfordshire and Bncidngham- 
shire Light Infantry (43, 52). 

The JEssex Regiment (44, 56). 

The Sherwood Foresters (45, 95). 

Notts and Derby. 

The Loyal Regiment <47, 81). 
Lancashiie. 

The Northamptonshire Regiment 
(48, 58). 

The Royal Berkshire Regiment 
(40, Gf>). 

The Queen’s Own Royal V’'Cbt Kent 
Heginienb (50, 97). 

The King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry (61, 105). 

The King’s Shropshire Light In- 
fantry (,53, 85). 

The Middlesex Regiment (57, 77). 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps (60). 
The Wiltshire Regiment (62, 99). 
The l^Ianchester Regiment (63, 
96). 

The North Staffordsiiire Regiment 
(64, 9S). 

The York and Lancaster Regiment 
(66, 84). 

The Dinham Light Infantry (68, 

i06). 

The Eigiiland Light Infantry (71, 

The Seaforth Highlanders (72, 78). 
The Gordon Highhmders (75, 92). 
The (Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers (79). 

The Royal Ulster Rifles (83, 86). 
riie Royal Irish Fusiliers (87, 89). 
The Argyll and Satheriand High- 
landers (91, 93), 

The Rifle Brigade, 

Fop the organization of infantry, see 
Abmt. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. Hec.KlNBER- 

INFECTION is the process by which 
living, Tirnient mierohes capable of 
causing disease gain access to some 
place in the body where they can grow 
and produce poisonous substances 
(toxhB) that act upon the tissues of 
the body anti so producetho symptoms 
of the disease in <iuestit>n. A specific 
inlection is due to one particular kind 
of organism that causes a doflnite 
as, for example, tetanus, pro- 
duced by a special bacillus. 

< Non-specific infections are those 
which might he due to a variety of or- 


gamsms. Thus many different bacteria 
may give rise to abscesses. The in- 
foctioa may be local, the bacteria 
developing in or near the place wdiere 
the bacteria were introduced ; or it may 
be general, the organisms growing and 
multiplying in tiie bloodstreem and 
affecting the whole body. But local 
infections usually become genej*al. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. The his- 
tory of infectious diseases in this 
country, as far hack as i-eliable facts 
are available, indicates that almost 
all of them have diminished in severity, 
and that the majorit^^ have diin- 
inislied in The progress of 

disease has been ca.pabie of accurate 
srudy since 1855, when registration of 
tlm cause of de.ath by medical practi- 
tioners was made compulsory in Scot - 
land; more reccnliy, as regards in- 
fectious diseases especialls’-, a study of 
their actual incidence in the popula- 
tion has been made possible since the 
passing of the Notification Act, wkich 
has been in operation over the whole 
of Scotland since 1897, and in England 
since 1890. 

From the data thus recorded can 
be calculated (a) death-rates from 
various diseases among the popula- 
tion, (b) attack rates, indicating the 
I prevalence of individual affections in 
the whole country or in its several 
parts, down to such local inquiries as 
the distribution of disease in town or 
country, its relationship to age, mode 
of life, climatic conditions, tyiJe of 
house, occupation, school, &c. Out of 
this has risen the special science of 
epidemioiog 3 % whose function is ‘to 
institute a rigid examination into the 
causes and conditions which influence 
the origin, propagation, mitigation, 
pi'evention, and treatment of epi- 
demic diseases.’ 

As an illustration of the hehawiour 
of infectious diseases since 1855, the 
table on opposite page may be quoted. 
The mean death-rates in decennial 
periods from 1855 to 1919 are given as 
rates per 100,000 of the population. 

It will be observed that the death- 
rates from the principal infectious 
diseases, with the exception of pneu- 
monia, have undergone a marked and 
significant decline. Cancer has been 
introduced into the table as it is the 
most outstanding example of a dis- 
ease which has been increasing in 
fatality in recent years. 

Whue a table such as this gives a 
roTigh idea of the alterations in 
severity of the major infections, sta- 
tistical studies of the behaviour of 
individual diseases show that many of 
them are subject to periodic waves of 
taorease and decline In their incidence 
as well as to seasonal variation. It is 
true of most of them that they have a 
seasonal curve wdthin a longer ‘epi- 
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deinic® wave, wliicli may be spread 
ov(^v aeveral years. 

Thei'C features of infections disease 
ore t>est iilustratcd by reference to 
individual affect ions. 

Scarlet Fever ban prrcatly diinmislied 
in viriileiiCG since the middle of last 
century. In 1H66-70 ibe mortality 
lalcaiiiong’ patients in hospital was 20 
]ier cent, a fii^iire wiiicb has fallen to 
4i percent in 189 1-4, and to about 3 per 
cent at the present day. This affection 
is, however, al^out as prevalent now 
as then, though inueh milder in form. 
In this country the seasonal incidence 
is at its maximum during the autumn 
inoiiths. 

Apai't from this seasonal variation, 
it lias, at least in large cities, a general 
^vavc-iike periodicity in incidence of 
from ten to tvuive years. For in- 
stance, since 1899 the attack rate in 


well below one-tenth. Here, again, 
there is evidence of a wave-like preva- 
ieuce of longer duration than in the 
case of scarlet fever, although the 
yearly seasonal variations of these 
diseases correspond fairly closely, 
Statistics indicate that this disease 
prevmils more in town than in country 
areas. 

Enteric Fever is verj' obedient to 
sanitary progress, especially as regards 
purity of water-supplies and food, and 
communal cleanliness. Its prevalence 
in recent years has become so low that 
the death-rate has almost declined to 
vanishing-point, as shown in the table* 
The death-rate for 1919 is only 2, as 
compared with 42 diirlng the decen- 
nium 1861-70. Although ver^'' miicli 
less prevalent, its case-mortality has 
not greatly declined, about 14 per 
cent of the cases being fatal. 


ScoTL \NP : Death-rates per 100,000 from certain Infectious Diseases, 

I85.J-1919 
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1855-60 

35 

13 

98 

44 

72 

106 

9 


3 

34 

360 

255 

75 

126 

1861-70 

18 

42 

96 

08 

70 1 

95 

'65 

42 

5 

42 

379 

268 

71 

210 

1871-80 

19 

36 

79 

55 

63 ! 

90 

15 

40 

6 

49 

354 

244 

90 

262 

1881-90 

0 

39 

29 

43 

61 

72 

3 

23 

6 

59 

278 

202 

109 

210 

1891-1900 .. 

1 

47 1 

19 

29 

52 

84 

1 

18 

5 

74 

230 

171 

130 

165 

1901-10 

1 

34 

9 

18 

44 

04 

0 

9 

5 

93 

211 

139 

145 

116 

1911-20 

1 

30 

10 

17 

35 

46 

0 

4 

5 

113 

158 

105 

153 

105 

i 1921-30 ..1 

0 

20 

6 

11 

23 

24 

0 

1 

3 

137 

107 

75 

134 

89 

1931 .. ..! 

0 

13 

3 

7 

20 

19 


1 

2 

148 

87 

62 

112 

80 


Scotland rapidly fell from nearly 190 
per million of the population to under 
45 in 1905, after which it immediately 
rose to its former level, falling again 
to the 1905 lev<3l in 1018, since when its 
incidonce has again been j-ising. This 
wave of infectivity between 1905 and 
iOiS has not been accompanied by 
any very appreciaiffe increase in 
.severity, a clear indication that the 
factors which determine infectivity do 
not necessarily also affect the viru- 
lence of a disease. 

Diphtheria is an cxranple of an infec- 
tious disease which has tended rather 
to increase since definite records of 
notification began, a feature largely 
due to the development since 1910 of 
laboratory facilities, enabling mild 
cases to be detected. On the other 
band, there lias been a. rapid diminu- 
tion in the fatality of this disease, 
especially since the Introduction of 
antitoxin treatment. In the early 
’nineties one-tliird of the patients 
died, a figure w’hich has now fallen to 


Typhus Fever, which has now been 
shown to be mainly a lice-borne infec- 
tion, has greatly declined in preva.- 
lence during the past fifty years. It 
still occasionally occurs in the winter 
in sporadic form in large cities. It has 
proved very amenable to sanitation, 
and is not likely to recur in epidemic 
form unless some increase in infcc- 
tivity takes place in the organism 
itself. 

Smallpox has also been conspicuous 
by its absence since the beginning of 
the century. Waves of epidemic pre- 
valence occurred in 1871-4, and again 
in 1900-2. Smallpox: is showing a cer- 
tain degree of restlessness, which may- 
be a prelude to a period of heightened 
infectivity, 

Measles and Whooping-cough, 
though not generally notifiable dis- 
eases, are yet very prevalent. Re- 
garded as * minor' infections, they are 
yet among the most deadly diseases in 
respect of numbers attacked and 
mortality. The measles euiwe has two 
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seasonal j^eaks, a bi-annual one 

in late \viiiter or earlr sprmj,*, au*i a 
lower one In June, when the preva- 
ieiice ooeurs (luviue’ saeeessiYc yeois. 

In addiUon, in Lu‘<re urban pupuia- 
ttons tli<*re tend -5 to Itc an exi'Cv-ivc 
wawe of prevaleiKe every two years. 
Its death-rate has shown little diinlnn- 
t;ori ill recent years. 

Whooidrisr-eoimh is si>ni»wvhat loss 
prevaleiu tiian niee.sles, but is even 
more lalel, aitliouuti eoiiBidcrable re- 
duidoii 111 its death-raio falls to be 
noted, it prevails most in large in- 
diistriod centres, and at one time had 
a ricath-raie of 70 per 100,000, which 
in more I’ceent j'carss has been reduced 
to less than half that rate. This 
dbease also, like measles, has a definite 
periodicity, with a iiiaximimi occur- 
ring every second year. 

Tuberculosis has steadily declined 
einee 1870 throughout Great Britain, 
lu Scotland the death-rate during the 
period 1801-70 was 070 per 100,000, 
puhoonary tuberculosis being re- 
sponsible for a rate of 268, and other 
forms for 111. By the year 1919 the 
general tuberculosis rate had fallen to 
129 — a reduction to 88 in the case of 
consnniption, and to in the case of 
other forms of tuberculosis. This 
serious cause of death has shoTrVn a 
marked progressive reduction during 
the past fifty years, especially so since 
the beginning of tiiis century. It still, 
however, occupies a prominent place 
In mortality tables, 40,000 to 50,000 
deaths occurring yearly from pul- 
monary tuberculosis alone throughout 
the country. 

influenza# Pneumonia, &c. The 
death-i'ate from influenza, &c., is not 
given in the summary total already 
referred to, as until the marked out- 
break of these diseases in 1918 in- 
fluenza was Jiot classified as a cause 
of death by the Registrar-General 
when any other cause w’as associated 
with it. The recurrence, however, of 
induenza and pneumonia in epidemic 
form in the early spring of the follow- 
ing year emphasized the excessive 
periodical fatniity due to those causes, 
which thereafter led the Board of 
Health to add pneiimonta, in its acute 
or primary forms, to the list of notifi- 
able diseaBw, 

During the prevalence of mllueuza 
and its complications in 1918 and 1919 
the number of deaths recorded in 
Beotiaiid alone was 17,575, which is 
luntdi In excess of the deaths legist ered 
from other import ant outbreaks of 
ittfcctlous disease, such as the follow- 
ing: scaiiot fever (1B74~.5), 11,041; 
measles (1899), 8,6 J9; diphtheria 
(IH63), :h615# 

TTic age iiicidonce of deaths indi- 
caks! that it wm much uiore sevens 
at the ages twenty-fire to thirty-five 
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thau at any other period of life, a 
feature in distinct ceiitrcst to the 
general death-rate, udiich at the same 
age-period is comparatively light. 

Nearly 84 per cent of aho cases o£ 
inriuenza w'cre associated wntii oilier 
causes of death, the most prevalent 
cause being pnounioiiia, wlficii eoiisll- 
tuted nearly 61 per cent, or 11,233, of 
the cases. 

The above account of the salient 
statistical features of the prluoipai in- 
fectious diacases may be concluded 
with a list of the notifiable diseases now 
dealt with by Local AuLhorhlcs. 

Comiuilsoriiy notifiable: tyiihus, 
enteric, and typhoid fever; continued 
and puerperal fever; smallpox; scarlet 
ever; diphtheria; erysipelas; cholera; 
cerebro-spinal fever; op Uthalnila neo- 
natorum; trachoma; acute encci)ija- 
iids Icthaigica; polio-cncephaliliH; 
acute poliomycditis ; acute primary 
pneumonia; acute infiaonzal pneu- 
monia; malaria; dysentery; relapsing 
fever; trench fever; pulmonary and 
non-pulrnonary tul'orcoiosis. Voliin- 
tariB’’ notifiable: measles, whooping- 
cough, chicken-pox, &c. 

IMFEFT'MENT, in Scots law, a 
term used to denote the act of giving 
symbolical possession of heritable 
property, the legal evidence of which 
used to be an instrument of sasino. The 
instrument of sasinc is now obsolete; 
infeftment is effected by the grantee 
under a charter or conveyance record- 
ing it in the Reg' ster of Sasinos. 

INFERIORITY COMPLEX, in 
psychology, feeling of inferiority, 
manifested by lack of confidence, dis- 
satisfaction with one’s achievements, 
diffidence, &c. It often leads to a 
reaction or swing in the other direc- 
tion, the subject assuming a bold, con- 
fident, self-satisfied or even pompous 
demeanour. Some Psycho-analysts 
derive the inferiority feeling from 
some actual physical drawback of the 
subject. 

INFERNAL-MACHINE, the expres- 
sion formerly used to describe an ex- 
plosive bomb used for any oveid act 
of destruction. In thc.se days the 
word bomb is more generally used in 
this connection. The literal meaning 
of the expression is a bomb intended 
to bo exploded by some mechanical 
means, and, in the original form, these 
were the means always adopred. The 
bomb , filled with the necessary amount 
of explosive, was provided with a 
clockw’'ork mechanism which, when 
wound up and set going, would after a 
certain interval release a striker ar- 
ranged to act on a cap of fulminating 
compound, ctiusing the explosion to- 
follow. 

Such uiachmes were not always re- 
I liable, and tim classes of criminals 
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nvcn to tbeir iiso Iiavo on occasions 
tlieiiiseives siitl'ered I'roni the citcots 
oi’ rrematnre exidosions. It would 
seem lliat in uiodem times chemical 
means of causing- the explobion have 
entirely ousted the originalmechamcal 
eontrh'ances. 

and INF!NITES'!MAL. 
In Mutiiematics. A variable quantitj^ 
whieii increases without limit (q.v.) 
is ififiiiHcx a variable quantity the 
iiiiiifc of which is zero is infinitesimal. 
* [jiiiniie ’ is also used in a blightly 
clitl'erent sense in such statemonts as 
‘the mambci* 03 " positive integers is 
iniiultc/ or *ihe miinbcr of terms of 
the exponential series is infinite.’ 
Here the meaning is that, if we select 
anj" number we please, there are more 
powItiTC integers, or more terms of the 
exponential series, than the selected 
number. ‘ intiiiitesimar is sometimes 
used in the sense of ‘exceeding small,’ 
or ‘ so aiuisil that, for the calculation in 
liuiid, its square may be neglected.’ 
Bee CALCiTLtTS, The Infinitesii^ial; 
Limit; Numbeh; Geometry. 

INFLAMMATION was defined by 
the late Sir Biirdon Sanderson as “the 
succession of changes which occur in a 
living tissue when it is injured, pro- 
viding the injury is not of such a 
degree as at once to destroy its struc- 
ture and vitality.” The most obvious 
phenomena are pain, swelling of the 
affected part, perceptible increase of 
heat in the patient, and redness be- 
yond the natural degree, often fol- 
lowed by febrile symptoms. 

Infiamniation, when not excessive, 
is a beneficent process which serves 
the purpose of attacking noxious 
microbes of disease and eliminating 
them from the system. Inflammations 
may arise from external injuries, or 
may bo brought on by infective 
organisms, sud den changes of tempera- 
lurc, &c. The three commonly- 
described terainations of inflamma- 
tion are resolnfion, suppuratwn^ and 
mortififaiion or slomlnna. 

Res‘)lution is that recovery from the 
disorder which Is efiected without the 
Intervention of any disorganizing 
process, and when the vessels return 
to their norma] conditiem on the excit- 
ing eau'-G of the disorder being with- 
drawn, and this is the most favourable 
mode of termination. 

If inflammation cannot be resolved, 
it rmiGt go on to suppyralion, when the 
skin must either be cut open or Ijreak 
of liself, ond there Is an escape of a 
yellow iTcam-like fluid, after which the 
tymptoBis rapidly abate. The ten- 
dency to suppuration is marked by 
the pain becoming full and throbbing, 
TFtilio the pulse becomcH more full 
wit bout being less frequent. 

XiiorfijimfuM is accompanied by the 


sudden cessation of pain, and there is 
the actual death of Hie part affected. 
When the cireuinal ances are favour- 
able, this dead part sJougiis oh by'- a 
vital process known as 'iileemtion, and 
the cavity gradually fills up and heals. 

Tn many cases inflammation may 
rather be consideixid as a salutary pro- 
cess than as a disease, for it frequentlp 
prevents evils which would occasion 
cither serious or fatal consecjiieiicei. 
The most important remedies in cases 
of severe inflammation are hot fomen- 
tations, blisters, and the warm foatli^ 
combined with low diet and perfect 
quietude. As to inflammation of tiio 
intestines, see Enteuttis; of the eye, 
see Iritis; of the bou-els, see Peri- 
tonitis; of the brain, see Meninoitis; 
of the lungs, see Pneixmoxia. 

INFLATION. In monetary^ theory 
and banking practice inflation signi- 
fies generally an expansion or disten- 
tion of currency, usually by the print- 
ing of paper money. Inflation ivas 
understood to have taken place when 
paper currency w'^as in circulation to a 
greater amount than could be ‘con- 
verted’ into metallic currency In 
accordance with the requirements of 
the Gold Standard system of currency. 
Inconvertible paper currency is not, 
however, necessarily'* a feature of the 
over-issue of money which is the 
essence of inflation. In monetary 
theory the quantity of money in circu- 
lation at a given time determines, 
other conditions being equal, the value 
of that moneys in terms of commodities. 
Inflation, therefore, in the real sense 
signifies a quantitative expansion of 
currency’* in relation to the supply of 
commodities. Under the Gold Stan- 
dard system of currency the volume of 
currency is controlled by the Bank’s 
holdings of gold and inflation can take 
place only within very narrow limits; 
but with inconvertible paper currencies 
a fantastic distention of currency can 
take place, which becomes visible in a 
precipitous rise in prices. 

Price movements, upwards op 
doviTiw^ards, are the main indicator of 
an inflationary or deflationary^ move- 
ment of currency. Normal expansions 
of currency and credit (or money-sub- 
stitutes) which keep pace with the 
gi*o\<dh of trade and the requirements 
of exchange do not constiUite inflation, 
but abnormal price movements such 
as ha,ve characterized the whole post- 
war period, reaching a condition of 
giave tlisorder in i929'“33, aresymp* 
ioms of monetary disequIJibrinm in re- 
lation to commodities. 

During the Wa,r p'l’actlcally every 
country suffered from inflation; vast 
quantities of 'money’ were put Into 
circulation, beth In the belligerent 
countries-— where the Gold. Standard 
ceased to operate — and in the ncntwl 
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coimtries where a flood of gold hrought changes occur for the pa,rfc i\i i he 
about a depreciation of currencies in end of ■words, and the inflectional do- 
terms of commodities. Depreciated inents were all probably at iirf-fc 
cnirreticies continued to cause trouble separate vocables. To iniiectioa h.- 


after the War, when inflationary Gov- 
ernineiit finance ceased in many 
counlries. In Germany particularly 
there ■was from 1920 to 1924 a com- 
plete currency collapse, a,nd likewise 
in Austria; billions of paper marks 
were reauired towards the end of the 
period to buy what one mark w^ould 
purchase in normal times. 

From 1920 in Great Britain and 
certain other countries drastic .steps 
were taken to cheek infiation and a 
deflationaru movement w^as inangm’- 
ated which was assisted by Britain’s 
return to the Gold Standard in 1925, 
followed a similar step on the part 
of other countries. Deflation, however, 
was carried to calamitous lengths and 
is held by many authorities to be the 
principal cause of the prolonged down- 
ward movement of prices which has 
had, among other consequences, the 
effect of eompeiling an abandonment 
of the Gold Standard again by many 
countries and its virtual suspension 
practically throughout the wmrld at 
the present time. 

In the s'unamor of 1933 a bold policy 
of refiatioTh -was ina^agimatcd by the 
Government of the United States 
which had the result of initiating an 
abrupt upward movement of the 
domestic price level in that country 
and mild repercussions on world prices 
generally; out there is considerable 
dubiety as to tho ability of the au- 
thorities being able to control the ex- 
pansion of currency in the United 
Btates and preventing a disastrous in- 
flationary cycle there. An important 
consequence of the present (1933) 
monetary policy of the United States 
Government has been the fall of the 
dollar exchange in terms of foreign 
currencies. (See Foueign Exchanges) 

The post-war behaviour of money 
— i.e., the phenomena of monetary in- 
flation and deflation, exchange insta- 
bility, and hreakdo-^^H of tho Gold 
Standard- — has led to much discussion 
of tho idea of a managed currency 
which can be maintained in constant 
equilibrium with the supply of com- 
modities and the requirements of trade 
and thus obviate the more violent 
fluctuations of the price levels and the 
movement of the trade cycle, — B ib- 
liOGEAbny; J. M. Ke^mes, A Treatise 
On Mfoneg, Cassel, Memorandum on 
the Hhrid’a Monetari/ Problems, Gib- 
son and Eirkaidy, British Finance 
during and after the War, 1914-1921. 

INFLECTION (Uat. a bend- 

ing), in grammar, the changes in form 
which words imdergo hi consequence 
of standing in certain relations to 
other ■ri’ords in a sentence. These 


long tliose changes •which comprise 
cases, numbers, persons, tenses, &e. 
In some languages we iiavo p t&iiive 
proof of inflections being formed of 
words originally distinct. Thus Fj*. 
aimerai, I shall love, tiie future of 
aimer, to love, is, literally and 
historically, I have to lore, and is 
compounded of aimer, to love, and ai, 

I have, the flrst person prefecrit iucii- 
cative of avoir. The same is the case 
in Italian and Spanish. 

The loss of inflections is a common 
feature of the Eomance tongues as 
compared -with the Latin, on whirls 
they are based, and is also a feature of 
English as compared with Oi.l- 
English. The result in both eases 1.-, 
much less freedom in the arrangemc nt 
of words, but this is oounterbalaiic<^d 
bj" greater perspicuity. — Gf. M. Br6al, 
Essai de Simantique. 

INFLORESXENCE, in boten.r, the 
mode of flowering of any^ species of 
plant, that is, the manner in ■^vhich its 
blossoms arc grouped together, and in 
some cases in wdiioli they successively 
open. Tho principal forms of in- 
florescence are the amentum, eorgmo, 
cyme, head or capiitulum, fasiiek, 
raceme, panicle, thyrsus, spike, whorl; 
cerJrifiigal and centripetal are also 
terms applied to two types of 
inflorescence. 

INFLUENZA is an acute infective 
disease presenting varied clinical 
features, but showing a special ten- 
dency to affect the respiratory tract. 
It appears in worid-wide epidemics at 
irregular intervals, and spreads with 
groat rapidity. 

There is some diflercnce of opinion 
as to the causal germ ; but the generally 
accepted view is that the Bacillus 
InflueujstB is the primary infective 
agent, and that other germs arc as- 
sociated with it as secondary invaders. 

The incubation period is short, 
usually two daj'-s, but it may vary 
from a few hours to five days, and the 
rapid spiead of the disease in times 
of epidemics is due to this short 
incubation period and to the wide- 
spread susceptibility of the population. 

In the 1913-9 epidemic, men who 
had been gassed during the European 
War were more susceptible, and it is 
probable that people suffering from 
catarrhal condition of the naso- 
I)harynx and the respiratory tract are 
likewise more susceptibic. 

Four different cilnica! types are 
recognized: 

(1) Simple Febrile Type. Tho onset 
is abrupt, beginning with severe pain 
in the back, head, and limbs, and with 
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a ftieling of (‘liilliness aad general 
lassitude. Tiie temperature rises 
rapidiy and the tongue is thickly 
furled. Sore throat is complained of, 
and there is frequently a dry, irritat- 
ing cough. Many patients sleep 
liearily and desire to remain un- 
disturbed, while others are restless 
end feicepiess. The fever disappears m 
throe or four days, and the patient is 
left weak and listiess foi' some time 
afterwards. The simple febrile form 
may, Iiowe'i.^er, deveioxi into one of the 
more severe t>pes, and even the 
pliglite*!- ease should bo watched at 
hrst with ca-re. 

(2) The Severe Respiratory Type. 
The diseo.&e in this typo begins witli 
the same symptoms ot lever, pain, and 
probti’atiou, but the cough and 
respiratory distress soon become more 
marked. Pain in the front of the chest 
is complained of, while the coTigh is 
very severe and irritating, becoming 
paroxysmal and causing considerable 
exhaustion. Bronchitis may bo pre- 
sent, and the condition may spread to 
the smaller tubes and cause broncho- 
pneumonia. 

In this typo of influenza the early 
apTJcarance of cj^anosis (blueness) of 
the face is a very serious sign, and it 
has been observed that when cyanosis 
appeared as early as the second day, 
the result was neaxdy always the death 
of the patient. The acute symptoms 
in this typo of influenza last from two 
to three weeks, and when recovery 
takes place, it may be slow with a 
long convalescence. Occasionally very 
severe cases are seen in which death 
occurs within thirty hours of the 
onset. 

(3) The Abdominal Type. In this 
form of the disease, as w’ell as the 
head and back pain with prostration 
there is severe abdominal pain with 
vomiting and occasionally diarrhoea. 
There is complete loss of appetite, and 
a markedly furred tongue with foetid 
bj'eatii . in the early slagCvS these latter 
symptoms may be so severe that the 
condition may be confused with ab- 
dominal trouble requiring surgical 
interference. 

(4) Th© Cerebral or Nervous Type. 
In this type the headache, pain in 
the back, and prostration are the 
iwominenfc symptoms, with persistent 
insomnia and at times delirium. Con- 
valescence is often retarded by mental 
oxliaustion, and neuralgia in various 
iorms may appear, ^^'hen unchecked, 
this mental depression may become 
molaiichoiic. 

The chief complications which may 
arise in influenza are: deafness, with 
disease of the middle ear; pleurisy; 
diialion of the heart and other heart 
disorders; epistaxis and, less fre- 
quently, hemorrhage from the lung. 


bowel, or bladder; nephritis; parotitis; 
while various rashes may be seen. An 
attack of influenza may light up 
latent pulmonary tuberculosis, or it 
may be the onset of that disease. ^ 

The severity of influenza varies 
with the different epidemics, and the 
death-rate was much higher in the 
1918-9 epidemic than in the 1921-2 
outbreak. Relapses and re-infection 
arc common, as the immunity from an 
attack is short. 

In the treatment complete rest in 
bed in ail cases is to be advised, and 
the patient should not get up for at 
least three days after the tempera turo 
is normal and the chest signs have 
disappeared. Wherever i)ossiblc, tiio 
patient should be isolated and suitable 
nursing provided, while the diet 
should be restricted to fluids. 

Sleep should bo obtained, if pos- 
sible, in all restless cases, though 
opium is to be used with great care 
wherever chest symptoms are promi- 
nent. Warmth to the chest in some 
form is indicated to relieve the tight- 
ness and discomfort, and nian^’' drugs 
arc used for the relief of the back 
pains with varying results. 

Vaccines are of us© as a preventive 
measure in epidemics, and these have 
considerable effect in lessening out- 
breaksin large eommunit ies , as schools, 
colleges,^ and institutions. Further 
prevention should be aimed at during 
epidemics by the use of disinfectant 
gargles and nose-washes, 

INFORMATION (informare, to 
sketch, to give shape no, to describe, re- 
present), in English law, a term used 
in several senses. In criminal law, 
an information, filed by th© Attorney- 
General, is a substitute for an ordinary 
indictment, and is resorted to only in 
such cases of misdemeanour as tend to 
distm’b the peace or the government; 
e.g. libels on judges, magistrates, or 
public officers, or bribery at elections. 
An information in Chancery is a suit 
on behalf of the Crown as to any mis- 
application of a public charity, or on 
behalf of an idiot or limatic. 

An information in the Exchequer is 
to receive money due to the Crown, or 
to receive damages for an intrusion 
upon Crown property. The term also 
denotes a written statement made on 
oath before a Justice of the peace pre- 
vious to the issuing of a summons or 
complaint against a person. 

INFORMATION, MINISTHY OF, a 
depaitment of the British Govern- 
ment, established during the European 
War for the purpose of acquainting 
the world with British war-alms and 
counteracting the enemy’s efforts in 
neutral countries. At first the work 
was under the control of the Foreign 
Oifiec, but in 1918 a special depart* 
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nieat was set up. In 1918 the depart- 
ment became a ministry, and Lord 
Beayerbrook was appointed Minister 
of Information. Tbe ministry ceased 
to exist after the armistice, i.e. 

10 wards the end of 19i8. 

INFORMER, tlie person wdio pro- 
secutes tkoee who have fnirim:fed any 
law or penal slatnte. To encourage 
the apprehendinib of certain ttdons, 
,"rdlty of oh'ciiccs not so mncli oriminai 
dS !>orderiii'? on criminality, many 
lilii!?h^h stariites, from 169*2 and down- 
wards, granted rewards to such as 
should prosecute to conviction; and 
this practice has been resorted to 
treqnenily in modem statutes. 

In Scotland the informer is a party 
who sets the Lord Advocate in motion 
in criminal prosecutions. The early j 
legislation on this point gave rise to 
the most flagrant abuses, and police 
oflicers nmde a trade of seducing 
poor, ignorant persons to crimes, 
especially the issuing of counterfeit 
money, to gain the reward. 

The informer, no doubt, advances 
til© cause of the law and justice and 
serves the interests of society, but he is 
nevertheless a despised and hated 
creature. More often than not he 
acts as informer for the pecuniary 
revrard offered and not for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of society. 

Informers or delators existed in 
Ancient Greece, where ihey_ wore 
known as Sycophantes, and in Im- 
perial Rome, where they flourished 
exceedingly. Political informers were 
nunierons in Russia from the reign of 
Peter the Great to 1917. 

INFUSORIA, a largo gi’onp of 
minute, mostly microscopic, animals, 
so named from being frequently 
developed in organic infusions, pro- 
visionally regarded as the highest sub- 
division of the Protozoa. They are 
provided with a mouth, except in 
certain parasitic forms, are destitute 
of psendopodia, but are furnished 
with vibratile cilia during part of all 
of ihoir existence. 

Most are free -swimming, but some 
form colonies by budding, and arc 
fixed to a solid object in their adult 
condition. The body consists of an 
outer transparent cntiele, a layer of 
firm protoplasm called the cortical 
layer or ectoaarc, and a central mass 
of semiliquid pnvtopiasm (endosare). 
Contractions of the body are effected 
by fibrils in the eciosarc. The cilia 
arc not only organs of locomotion, 
bat form currents by which food is 
canied into the mouth. 

A large nucleus (mcganuclous) and 
a small one {nncronudous) are present, 
the latter playing an important part 
iu rcpmduetloii, which is typically 
by fission. In many cases tenu>orary 


or porinancni fusion (conjugation) 
takes place, and this is followed by 
active tisKion. Under iinfavourcble 
conditions, infusoria may pass into a 
resting or encysted stage, the body 
contracting into a rounded mass and 
forming a firm investment. 

They are divided into two groups, 
piliata and Snetoria. The former may 
be free -swimming, as the slipuer 
aainialoitle (Paianioecinm), or fixed as 
ui the case of the bell animalcule 
(Vorticella. The Snetoria arc para- 
sitic, and suck the Juices of other 
Protozoa or of the Crustacea by means 
of peculiar tentacles. 

INGE, William Ralph, British theo- 
logian, born 6tli June, 1860, at Crayke, 
Y orkshire. Educated at Eton and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where ho 
had a brilliant career, ho %\'as a master 
at Eton from 1884 to 1888, and from 
1880 to 1904 Fellow and tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. He was vicar of 
All Saints’, Ennismoro Gardens, 
London, from 1.005 to 1907, w’hcn lie 
was appointed Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge. 

In 1911 he came again to London 
as Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
he distinguished himself by liia view’s 
and ntterau(‘es on social questions. 
Ho retired in 1 933. Ilis works include ; 
Societi/ in Rome under flie Ccesars 
(1886), Christian Mysticism (1899), 
TndhandFaIsdiQodmIiclig\Qnil^'(}'^), 
Pcrsonalldcal IsmandMyst icism (1907), 
Speculum Animce (1911), The Ohu7'ch 
and the Age (1912), Outspoken Essays 
(1919), Lay thoughts of a Dean, and 
More Lay thoughts of a Dean (1931). 
His most important book is The 
Philosophy of Plotinus, 

INGELOW (infie-16), Jean, English 
poet, urns bom in 1S20, died in 1897. 
In 18C3 she published a volume of 
poems, which ran through fourteen 
editions in five years, and her popu- 
larity subsequently increased both 
through her prose writings and her 
poetry. In prose she wwote novels and 
to for children, including Mopsa the 
Fairy, Studies for Stories, Off the 
Skelligs, Sarah de Berengsr, and Don 
Johfi. 

INGEBSOLL, tmvn and river port 
of Ontario, on the Thames, 19 iiiiles 
from London, on the C.P. and G.N. 
Riys. There is a harbour, and I ho 
town has some manufactures. Pop, 
5,150. 

INGLEBOROUGK, lull in A^wk- 
ehire, about 3 miles from Settle in the 
NAv. of the county,and*2,373feetlj£gh. 
On it are remains of a fort and in it is 
Xngleborough Cave containing stalag- 
mites and stalactites. 

INGLETON, market town of York- 
shire (W.R.), 10 miles from Settle 
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and 213^ from London on tlie L.M.S, ' 
Rly. Pop. 2,434. 

IMCJOLSTADT {isg’'01-sfcafc), a forii- 
ded town of Bavaria, on tlie Danube, 
35 iniled e.w, of Kaiisbon. It bas an 
old and a iiCAV castle, a fmo old Gotbic 
cinircii, and a Jesuit colles’e; before 
the end of the European War there 
was a considerable inanafacture of 
ordnance and manpower. Ingolstadt 
had a university of some celebrity, 
founded in 1472, but in 1800 it v/as 
removed to Landsbut and in 1826 to 
Munieli. Pop. (1925), 26,G30. 

INGOT (in^'got), a small bar of 
rnctai made of a certain form and size 
by casting' it in moulds. Tbo term is 
ebieby applied to the small masses or 
f'ars of gold and silver intended either 
for coining’ or exportation to foreign 
countries. 

INGHAM, A. F. Wirmington. Eng- 
lish tlivine, bum in Worcestershire in : 
1858 and educated at Marlborough^ 
College, and Kebie College, Oxford. 
Beginning with a curacy at St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, in 1884 bo became private 
chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield 
and in 1889 head of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green. Ho 'was appointed 
suffragan bishop of Stepney in 1897 
and in 1901 was created Bishop of 
London, after the death of Dr. Man- 
dell Creighton. During the World 
War he did much to promde religious 
instruction for the fighting men and 
visited both the French front and the 
Grand Fleet. He also took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions on the 
j'iroposals for the revision of the 
Ib'aycr Book. 

INGRAM, Rex, filih producer. He 
was born in Dublin, IStli Jan., 1892, 
Going to the United States, he worked 
there as a sculptor and an actor, after- 
wards becomiiig connected with the 
11 Ini industry. His productions inciude 
TAe Garden of Allah and The Four 
ilorsetficn of the Apocalypse. 

INGRES (an-gr), Jean Dominlaue 
Auguste, French painier, born in 1780 
at Montauban, died in Paris 1867. Ho 
first studied undei' David, and in 1806 
went to PiOnie, where he resided for 
fiiieca years. After a further resi- 
dence of four years iJi Fioronce ho 
let urned to Paris and opened an 
atelier for SLudeuts, his fame being by 
this time fully cstahlibhod. in 1834 he 
tucceodc-d Horace Vernet as director 
of the Frcncn Academy at Rome. 

In the same year be w'as nominateil 
Chevalier, and 'In 1845 Coniinandcr of 
the Legion of Honour, In 1855 lie 
received the grand medal of honour at 
the International Exhibition, and in 
ISO 2 he was made a Senator and mem- 
ber of the Council of Public Instruo- 
idon. Ingres w'as Ibo recognized leader 


of the Classic as opposed to the 
Boniantio painters of his time. A 
passionate admirer of Raphael and 
Classical antiquitj, as a draughtsman 
and designer he is in the front rank, 
though his colour is dull and insipid. 

Among his best-known works are 
Bonaparte as First Consul, (Ediims 
and ihe Sphinx, Apotheosis of Homers 
Birth of Ve7ius, Virgil Heading 
his JSneid to Augustus, The Source, 
An Odalisque, and a remarkable 
series of portraits, especially of 
women. His influence on modem 
painting has been considerable. He 
is best represented in the Bouvre, but 
can also be seen in the Nationai and 
Tate Galleries. 

INHABII'SD HOUSE DUTY, in 
Great Britain a tax on inhabited 



* houses’ worth B20 and upwards 
annual value. The rates charged per 
£1 were, for shops, inns, and farm- 
houses, id. up to £40, thereafter id. up 
to £60, and 6d. above £60, wdiile for 
other houses the rates within tiie 
same limits of value were icspectively 
M., 6d., and 9d. A house occupied 
only by a caretaker was exempt. The 
tax was abolished in 1924. 

INHALER, an apparatus for in- 
haling va-poursand volatile substances, 
as steam, vapour of chloroform, iodine, 
&c. A coniinonJy used typo of inhaler 
consists of a tin can containing a small 
spirit-lamp, and above this a small 
kettle for hoi water, the steam, oi 
which is driven out with some force 
when the apparatus Is used. ALt^^.chod 
to the can is a receptacle lor recoivmg 
a smail phial containing the substance 
whose vapour is to be Inhaled, this 
being drawn ofl! and forced through 
the funnel by ihe steam, 
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INHAMBANE im-yam-ba'ne), . a 
Portuguese town and seaport on fcho 
east coast of S. Mozanibique or Portu- 
guese Kasl Africa. Fop. ‘JO, 000. — TIic 
coastal district has an area of about 
33,000 sq. miles, and a population of 
750,000. 

INHIBITION, in Scots law, is a writ 
issued to prohibit a person from 
burdening or aliened ing liis real estate 
ill! the debt of Hie creditor is paid. In 
ecclesiastical law it is an. order of a 
bisliop prohibiting a clergyman from 
discharging any dntj; of liis office. In 
psyciiology it is applied to the repres- 
sion of an impulse, &c., which, from 
its nature, is repugnant to the con- 
scious mind. Many primitive urges 
are thus inhibited. Inhibition may not 
bo complete, and the energy is then 
displaced on to some associated mental 
process not unacceptable to oonscious- 
ness. 

IN lA, a genus of Cetacea belonging 
to the dolphin family, containing only 



one known species, /. gcoffroyensiSy 
remarkable for the distance at which 
it is found from the sea, frequenting 
the remote tributaries of the Eiver 
Amazon, and even some of the ele- 
vated lakes of Peru, particularly 
Titicaca. It has bristly hairs on its : 
snout, and is from 1 to 12 or 14 feet 
long, 

INiEOTOH, a device in which the 
kiuctio energy of steam issuing from a 
Jet is used to set another fluid in 
motion- One of its main uses is to 
feed water into a boiler. In the 
Foixberthy type of injector the steam 
enters through the top nozzle, and 
its first action is to exhaust any 
air present. Once the suction of water 
is cBtablished, through the condensa- 
i Ion of the steam, the mixtoo of feed 
water and condensing steam posses 
through the bottom Jet vdth a con- 
siderable velocity. 

This Jet haa a gradually enlarged 
passage to ita end in order to trans- 
toxm part of the Muetlc energy 
of the moving wmter to pressure 
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energy, and the pressure produced Is 
sulScient to enable the steam to open 
the clack valve and flow into the 
boiler. The major part of the heat 
contents of the steam used is re- 
turned to the boiler in the feed water. 

INJUNCTION, in English law, most 
commonly a prohibitory writ, issiilDg 
from any of the divisions of the High 
Court of Justice, restraining a person 
from doing some act which appears to 
be against equity, and the commission 
of which is not punishable by criminal 
law. It is either provisional, until the 
coming in of the defendant’s answer, 
or perpetual, that is, perpctualis'' 
restraining the defendant from the 
corainission of an act contrary to 
equity. 

Disobedience to an injunction con- 
stitutes contempt of court, and is 
punishable accordingly. In Scots law 
the corresponding term to ‘prohibi- 
tory’ or ‘preventive’ injunction is 
interdict Very occasionally the cooi’t 
will issue a ‘mandatory’ injunction, 

I enjoining that something be done. 

I INK-BAG, or INK-SAC, a bladder- 
shaped sac found in some dibranchiat© 
cephalopods, as the calamaries or 
squids, and containing a black viscid 
fluid resembling ink. This fluid is to 
some extent used for drawing, under 
the name of sepia. 

INKERMAN, a town of Russia, 
government of Taurida, in the 
! Crimea, at the head of Sebastopol 
harbour. It is famous for the s%nal 
victory of the Allies over the Russians 
I in the Crimean War, 5th Nov., 1854. 

INKPEN, village of Berkshire. In 
the neighbourhood is Inkpen Beacon, 
the highest point of the BorksLilro 
Downs. It rises to a height of 959 ft. 
at Walbury Hill. The village is 4 miles 
from Hnngerford. Pop. OGO. 

INKS are materials used for produc- 
ing permanent records on paper and 
other substances. They are either 
fluid, as in the case of writing-inks, 
or in the form of pastes when used for 
printing. The earliest use of a liquid 
which can be described as ink is found 
on papyrus documents dating from 
2,500 B.c. The basis of the inii con- 
sisted of charcoal ground up with gum 
solution, oil, or varnish. 

At a later date the black secretion 
of the cuttle-fish or sepia was used 
the Romans, but it was not until the 
eleventh century that inks of the iron- 
gall type, which form the basis of 
most TOting-inks of the p»*esent time, 
were used. 

The transition from carbon and 
sepia inks to those of the iron-gall 
type was a very gradual one, and it is 
noticeable that manuscripts in %viiich 
the former types of ink were used aic 
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as a rule more legible tban those 
written with the latter idnd. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the lack of 
knowledge regarding the correct pro- 
portions of the ingredients used in its 
pieparation. The following are the 
chief types of inks at present used, 
togethcx" with their composition and 
characteristics, 

Blue-tlack and black inks form ine 
most important class of 'writing-inks. 
They consist essentially of a deooc- 
lion* of gall-nuts or other tannin- 
yielding substances mixed with an 
iron salt such as copperas (ferrous sal- 
phate). Writing with such a fluid is 
of a pale bluish -grey colour, and 
grad daily turns black on exposure to 
the air, duo to the oxidation of the 
soluble bluish substance to an in- 
soluble black compound y/hich cannot 
be reinoyed from the paper by ivash- 
ing. 

in order to obviate the initial pale- 
ness of the writing, provisional 
colouring-matters such as logwood 
extract or aniline dyes are added to 
the ink. The following formula gives 
a typical ink of this nature: i lb. of 
ground Chinese or Aleppo galis is 
boiled with 3 pints of water, and the 
extract treated with 3 oz, of copperas 
and the same quantity of gum arabic 
dissolved in 1 pint of water; soIuIjIc 
indigo is tJien added as provisional 
colouring-matter, and also a saiail 
quantity of phenol (carbolic acid) to 
prevent fermentation. After stand- 
ing for some days the ink is decanted 
and is ready for use. Gallic acid and 
logwood extracts are also largely used 
in the pi'eparation of blue-black and 
black inks. 

Red inks. Ordinary red ink consists 
of a 1 per cent solution of eosine in 
wmter, together wdth a small quantity 
of ail antiseptic to prevent the fornm- 
tion of mould. Other aniline dyes, 
such as cotton scarlet, ponceau scarlet, 
&c., arc also suitable. Before the dis- 
covery of aniline dyes red inks were 
prepared from cochineal and from 
Brazil wood, but these inks are mors 
fugitive to light tiiau those made 
from synthetic dye -stuffs. 

^ Green inks are prepared from ani line 
ayes such as malachite green, or from 
a mixture of soluble indigo and a 
yellow dye. 

Violet inks are made from the syn- 
thetic dye-stuff methyl violet, 1 part 
being dissolved in 300 parts of water. 

Blue inks consist of a solution of . 
soluble indigo, or of some other blue I 
dye which possesses a sufficient degree ’ 
of fastness to light, | 

Copying-inks are prepared by the 
addit-ion of sugar, glycerine, gum, or 
dextrine to an ordinary writing-ink. 
These materials prevent the complete 
penetration of the ink into the paper. 


On placing a dairip shoot ot ii-’-ue- 
paper over the wTitingand subiiii^ tuig 
it to pressure, part of tiie ink is 
ferred on to the copying-sheet. 

Marking-inks. The juice of cerUiui 
I plants such as the ink plant, cashew 
' nut, and various forma of siimo.ch can 
be used for the indelible markiiift* of 
linen, but the majority ot modcra 
marking-inks contain a silver salt as 
a basis. A satisfactory recipe is as 
follows: 2 parts of silver nitrate a.re 
dissolved in 4 parts of water; a strong 
solution of ammonia is added until 
the precipitate first formed just ri> 
dissolvcs; 1 part of giini is then added. 
The ink is used with a quill pen, and 
rendered permanent by exiui-ure to 
light or by passing a moderately Jiot 
iron over the writing. The black <-h tr- 
actors thus formed consist of nictulilv 
silver, and are not removed by wash- 
ing. 

Hubber-stamp inks are made by dis- 
solving aniline dyes of \arioxis shades 
in a mixture of water and glycerin»\ 
the latter preventing the ink from <iry- 
ing on the .stamping-pad. 

Indian or Chinese ink is of extreme 
antiquity, and is still largely used hi 
the East for writing purposes, and 
also by artists for black -and-v iiite 
work. It consists essentially of fiiieiy- 
divided caxbon suspended in a solu- 
tion of gum, glue, or varnish. The 
finest variety is i>reparcd from the 
soot formed when sesame oil or tung 
oil is burned with aii insuificient 
supply of air. The soot is coliccted* 
thoroughly mixed ^vith glue, moulfied 
into sticks, and dried. A good quality 
Indian ink shoidd give a nnifonn 
liquid free from coarse particles or 
flakes when rubbed with water. 

Printer's inks consist of pigments 
groxmd up in a mill with boiled lirwccd 
oil, resin, and soap, the latter facili- 
tating the separation of the paper from 
the type. The proper lions and nature 
of the ingredients used vary according 
to the nature of the work, on Ink 
suitable for printing a newspaper in a 
high-speed rotary press being quite 
unsuitable as a lithographic ink. 

For black printing-inks lamp-black 
is used as a pigment, a small quantity 
of indigo being added to improve the 
shade. For coloured inks, yermilitm. 
ultramai'ine, chrome green, chrome 
yellow, burnt ochre, lead white, and 
various other pigments are used, and 
also certain aniline dyes which are 
fast to light. 

Secret or invisIMe inks axe solutions 
of various substances which are used 
on paper in the same manner ^as 
ordinary inks. Such writing fe in’* 
visible until heated, or treated with 
the appropriate reagent. Thwwit|hf 
in a duute solution of oobalt hMorw 
is colourless, but on heating the 
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the cliaracters appear in 1 ) 1110 , fading 
0 galii on exposure to the air. Milk, 
lemon Juice, a solution of alum, See., 
can also bo used as secret inks, the 
writing being readily revealed by the 
application of a hoi iron, the ink 
charring at a lower temperature than 
the paper. , . , , , ^ x, . 

Other secret mks depend for their 
deTelopment on a definite reaction 
between the ink and the developer, 
which gives rise to a coloured snb- 
stance. Thus writing in starch can he 
revealed by means of iodine, and sugar 
of lead by sulplini*etled hydrogen. 
During the Enropean War secret inks 
were largely nsed by spies. — Biblio- 
graphy: S. Lehiier, Ink Manufacinre; 

O. A. Mitchell and T. O. Hepworth, 
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Jfilm: Uteir Compos lUofi and 3Januf<m-‘ 
turei Sir E. Thorpe, Dictionaru of 
Applied CMmisiry. 

INLAYINa is the art of inserting 
any piece of hard material into the 
stirface of a different hard material, or 
into the surface of a piece of the same 
material, differently coloured, so as to 
form a doeorafciv© pattern or design. 
There are several varieties ox inlaid 
'ivork, the chief of which are ?rood, 
imry, shell; moiMe or sionei and, 
mcM, ^ 

There are two methods of carrying 
onfe wood inlay or marQuetry (from the 
BY. Tnarqmterie): {a) the ancient 
method of cutting shallow hollows in 
a solid base of wood, according to a 
prearranged design, and filling up the 
hollows with pieces of nature or 
stained wood, shell, or other material. 
(h) The more modem method of cut- 
ting the same design on several panel* 
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of thin wood of different colours, 
placed one on top of the other, and 
subsequently fitting the pieces cut out 
of a panel of one colour into the space 
left in a panel of another colour, 
finally cementing the inlaid veneer 
thus obtamed to the piece of furniture 
for which 11 Las been planned. 

Some of the chief \eneers used in 
marquetry are satin-wood, tutlp- 
vrood, rose-w^ood, iiesr tree, Thuya 
burr, and ebony. Holly, stained black, 
is a substitute for ebony. 

Early examples (eighth and tenth 
centuries b.c.) of xAgsyriaii and Egyp- 
tian inlaid patterns of meial and ivory 
on 'tvood are to be seen in the Louvre 
and the British Museum. Ihe art of 
inlay or intarsia flourished in Italy in 
! the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Dutch marquetry of the late sis- 
, teenth and early sevcriteenth cen- 
tui'ies is famous. AVood inlay of good 
quality was produced in England in 
the sixteenth century. 

Examples of inlaid furniture may 
be seen at South Kensington Museum, 
London. Tiie Japanese excel in inlay- 
ing polished wood wiih carved mother- 
of-pearl, tortoise-shell, stained ivory, 
and gold, Boiille or Buhl work was 
invented in Paris, 1672, by Andrd 
Charles Boulle. It consists of wood or 
tortoise-shell richly inlaid with brass. 

Marble or stone inlay is a decoration 
more suitable for covering large sur- 
faces. A pure example of marble inlay 
is to be seen at the Taj MahaJ, Agi'a, 
India, 

Metal inlay. In Niello w’ork, fine 
lines craved in metal are filled in vdth 
a dark metallic amalgam composed of 
silver, copper, lead, and sulphiu. 

IWany examples of da7nascene work 
originated by the goldsmiths ol 
Damascus, and carried on to the 
present day in Spain and Persia, are 
to be found in India and Japan. It Is 
the art of encrusting gold or silver wi? e 
on iron, steel, or bronze. In India it is 
known as Nuft w’ork. Damascening in 
silver is known as Bidri (from Bider 
in the Mzaxn’s dominion, India). On 
a metallic ground, blackened by a 
solution of sal ammoniac, saltpetre, 
and blue vitriol the required pattern 
is graved; the gx’aven lines are thee 
inlaid with silver. — Bibliography : 
F. Hamilton Jaoksom Intarsia and 
Marquetry; Charles J. Lock* Mat- 
queiry, 

INMAN, William. English ship- 
owner, born at Leicester, 6th April, 
1826, he was educated in Liverpool 
and entered business there. In 1 849 he 
became a partner in a firm of merchants 
and in 1850 a ship-owner. He founded 
the Inman line, and died $rd July* 
1881, 

INNj a river of Europe which Issues 
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from a lake in Switaeriand al the loot 
of the Rhtiytiam Alps, traverses tho 
valley of the Eng-adine, flows through 
Tyro! and Bavaria, and joins the 
Danube at Passaii, after a course of 
about 310 miies. 

INN, a house v/hero travellers are 
furnished, for the profit of the provider, 
with everything they have occasion 
for whilst on their journey. Inns may 
be set up -without licence by any per- 
son, provided he refrains from selling 
excisable liquors, which of course 
require a licence. Public-houses, 
taverns', Tietualling-houses, andeofi’ee- 
houses are all inns w'hen the keepers 
of them make it tiieix* business to 
fiunish travellers with food and 
lodging; otherwise they are not. 

Fj‘om tlie Elizabethan period dowm 
to the cighteench century the inns in 
Great Britain -were the meeting-places 
of poets, writers, and wits. The most 
famous of such inns and taverns were: 
Tiie Talmrd, in Southwark, well 
known through Chaucer’s Canter-> 
hitry Tales} The Mermaid, in Bread 
Street, frequented by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson; The Devil Tavern, 
near Temple Bar; The Boards Hea.cl, in 
East Cheap, connected with Sir John 
Falstaft and Sliatress Quickly; The 
Mitre, in Fleet Street, frequented 
by Dr. Johnson; and many others. 
See also Inns of Couet. — Biblio- 
OiiAPiiy: F. W. Hackw'ood, Inm, 
MeSf and Drinking Customs of Old 
England; H. P. Maskell and B, 
\X. Gregory, Old Country Dim of 
England, 

INNATE IDEAS, certain primary 
notions or impressions, supposed by 
some philosophers to he given to the 
inin«l of man when it first receives 
its being, and to he brought into the 
wmrld with it. Descartes distinguished 
ideas into m7iate, adveniitiousy and 
faefUioKS, An innate idea he described 
as not one that presents itself alv/ays 
lo our tiioug’ht, for there could be no 
such idea ; b ut one tlia t we have within 
ourselves the faculty of producing, 
fie did not enuni(‘rate such ideas, how- 
ever. What the foilo-wers of Descartes 
dcsigna^te as innate ideasy those of 
Cousin term universaly necessary, and 
absolute. Kant advocated not innate 
hut a priori conceptions. 

INNEfiLEITHEN, a burgh of Scot- 
land, county of Peebles, 6^ miles E.8.E. 
of Peebles, on the Leithen, and near 
the Tweed. Woollen goods are mami- 
factured. The town has a mineral 
spring and pump room. It is the ‘ St. 
Bonan’s Well* of Scott. Pop. (11)31), 

INNKEEPER. An innkeeper is one 
who, for profit, keeps a houee where 
traveliors may obtain lodging and 
refreshment. He cannot iegaMy 


refuse to receive any traveller who 
conducts himself properly, is free from 
infections disease, and willing to pay a 
reasonable charge, and for whom 
there is aooomiiiociatioD. But he is 
not obliged to keep a traveller in- 
definitely, and if the character of 
traveller is lost by prolonged stay, 
such a guest may be ejected after 
reasonable notice. 

An innkeeper is responsible at com- 
mon law for loss of and injurry to the 
property of a guest not caused by the 
guest Mmself or his servant or by 
inevitable accident. But b3^ the Inn- 
keepers Act, 18G3, this liability Is 
limited to £30, unless (1) the property 
is a horse or other animal, or tlio 
gear, or a carriage; (2) the loss or 
injury was caused by the fault oi the 
innlvceper or his servant; and (3) the 
properly was deposited with the inn- 
keeper for safe custody. 

The person of a guest cannot be 
detained for payment of the bill, but 
there is a lien over his property, and if 
he leaves without paying, the inn* 

1 keeper may, after six weeks, advertizo 
I the property, in a London new’spaper 
; and one circulating locally, for sale 
by public auction, and after a further 
month proceed to sell and take 
payment of his bill and costs. See 
Licence. 

INNOCENT, the name of thirteen 
Popes, of whom only the following 
need be particularly dealt with.— - 
Innocent I succeeded Anastasius I as 
Bishop of Rome in a.d. 402. He sup- 
ported St. Chrysostom, and renounced 
communion with the Eastern Chui’ches 
on that account. In 409 ho was sent 
to obtain terms of peace from Alario, 
but without success. Ho died in 417, 
and is one of the most distinguished 
saints, his day being 28th July. 

Innocent II, a Roman of noble 
birth, elected Pope in 1130 by a part 
of the cardinals, -whilst the others 
elected Peter of Leon, who took the 
name of Anacletus. Innoeoiit tied to 
France, where he was acknowledged 
by Louis VI and by Henry II of 
England; also by the Emperor 
Lothaire, w’-ho conducted him in 1133 
to Rome, where Anacletus also main- 
tained his claims as Pope. Innocent 
was obliged to retire, and though 
reinstated in 1137, Anacletus main- 
tained himself until his death in 11.38. 
Innocent in 1139 held the second 
OScumonical Council in the Latcran, 
which condemned the opinions of 
Arnold of Brescia, and declared ihe 
decrees of Anacletus null. Innocent 
died in 1143. 

Innocent III, Lothario, Count of 
Segni, born in 1101, was unanimously 
elected Pope at the age of thirty- 
seven. He displayed great enei^, md 
much enhanced the Papal power. Ho 
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cxcoimiiiinicatod Philip Augustus, 
King of France, and laid his kingdom 
Tinder an interdict in Id 00 hecause 
Philip had repudiated his wife, and 
obliged the king to siibiiiit. He ex- 
torted a similar submission trom 
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John, King of England, who refused 
to confirm the election oi Langton as 
Archbishop of CauterbiirF, by laying 
the kingdom under an interdict, and 
in 1212 formally deposing him. 

Almost all Christendom was now 
subject to the Pope, two Crusades 
wore uudcrlaken at his order, and his 
influence extended even to Constan- 
tinople. The cruel persecution of the 
Albigcnses and the establishment in 
1198 of the inciuisitorial tribunals, 
from which the Inquisition itself 
originated, were noteworthy events 
of his pontificate. 

In 1215 he held a council by which 
tmnsubstantiation and auricular con- 
fession WiTe established as dogmas, 
and the Ifrancisciin and Dominican 
orders wore confirmed. Innocent died 
in 1216. He left various works on 
legal and theological subjects; and 
the Siabfyi, Mater, Veni Sa-iicte 
Spiriius, and other sacred hymns are 
said to have been written by him. 

Innocent XI, Benedetto Odescalchi, 
born in 1611, served in his youth as a 
sohlier, took orders at a later period, 
and rose through many important 
posts, until he was elected Pope in 
on the death of Clement X. He 
was eminent for probity and austerity. 
Though hostile to the Jesuits, whoso 
Pinions he attacked in the decree 
Muper qu.ibmdam mHormiis moraUb%(s, 


2 INNSBRUCK 

yet he was obliged to condemn 
Moiiiius and the Qnieti&ts. I icing 
involved in a dispute with Louis XIV, 
the authority of the Pope in Franco 
and elsewhere received a bcvere blow in 
the IV Proposit tones Cleri GaHieani 
(Four Propositions of the Galiican 
Clergy, 1682). These disputes were 
highly favourable to the English 
Revolution, as they induced the Pope 
in 1689 to unite with tbe allies against 
James II, in order to lov/er the in- 
fluence of Louis XIV. He died in 
1689, and Tvas succeeded by Alexander 
VIII. — Bibliography: L. Pastor, 
History of ike Popes; F. Gregorovius, 
Pome in the Middle Jiges. 

INNOCENTS, FEAST OF HOLY, 
variously styled Innocents’ Day and 
Childcnnas, a festival obsein ed in the 
Western Church (including the Angli- 
can) on the 28th Dec., and in the 
Eastern Church on the 29th Dec., in 
commemoration of the massacre of the 
children at Bothiehem by tlic order 
of Herod. 

INNSBRUCK, a town of Austria, 
capital of the Tyrol, beautifully 
situated on the Inn, near the ooii- 
fiuence of the Sill, surrounded by 
.striking groups of lofty mountains. 
It is a popular tourist resort. Among 
the chief buildings are the Hofkirch© 
or Franciscan chuich, containing the 
splendid tomb of the Empeior Maxi- 
militm I and the tomb of Andreas 
Hofer; the church of St. James; the 
castle or palace; the Golden Roof, a 
sort of oriel window roofed with gilt 
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copper, and proiecting in front of a 
building originally a palace of Count 
Frederick of Tyi‘ol; the town house; 
the Capuchin monastery; the univer- 
sity, founded in 1672; and the Ferdi- 
nand museum. Near the town was a 
Roman station. It has a broadcasting 
station (283M.; 0*5 k.w.). Pop. (1930), 
56*401. 
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INNS OF CHANCERY, in London, 
nine institutions nnnicd Tliavies Inn, 
New Inn, Spnoncis Inn, Clement’s 
Cnn, Ciiff Orel’s Inn, Staple Inn, Lyon’s 
Inn, FiiniiVtirs Inn, and Barnard’s 
Inn, wbleii formerly existed as pre- 
paratory eollee:es for law students. 

INHS OF COURT, four very an- 
cient societies m London exclusively 
inresied wifh tlio rl^rlit to call men 
and women to the Ensflish Bar; also 
the hiuldinffs belongring: to those socie- 
ties, in which the members dine and 
banisters have chambers. The mem- 
bers belonging- to these societies may 
be divided into benchers, inner barris- 
ters, utter barristers, and students. 
The benchers arc the higliest in rank, 
being usnaily King’s Counsel; and it is 
tiiej^ who have the right of granting 
or refnsing a cxdi to the Bar, or of dis- 
barring persons unfit to practi-c. 

The four inns of court are the Inner 
Temple and Middle Temple (formerly 
the dwelling oL the Knights Templars, 
and purchased by some professors of 
law more than five centuries ago); 
Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn. Each 
inn is self-governing, and all have 
GQual privileges. In each inn building 
there is a hall, chapel, and library, 
besides sets of chambers occupied by 
barristers and solicitors. In Dublin 
there is an inn of court called the 
King’s Inn, a,nd one has existed since 
1922 for North Ireland at Belfast. In 
Scotland a similar work is performed 
by the B’’aculty of Advocates. 

Previously to being called to the 
Bar it is necessary to be admitted a 
member of one of the inns of court 
and to go through a certain course of 
legal study and ‘ keeping terms.* Any 
person who has passed a public 
examination at any univeroity in the 
British dominions may be at once 
adiaitied as a student to any of the 
inns. Every other person must pass 
an exaiuination in the English and 
Latin languages and English history 
betoro a joint board appointed by the 
four inns. No solicitor, parliamentary 
ngem, clerk to Ju&Uce of the peace, or 
to any barrister, conveyancer, solic- 
itor, &c., can be admitted as a stu- 
dent until such person ceases to act 
in any of these capacities and has 
taken his name off the roll of any 
court on which it may stand. 

The educational year is divided 
Into four terms. Attendance is not 
compulsory on students either at 
lectures or private classes; nor is it 
essential to study the practice of law 
in the chambers of a barrister or 
pleader, though this is recommended. 
A term is kept by the student being 
present at six dinners during the term 
in the hall of the society to which ho 
belongs, or three if he Is a member of 
one of the British universities. 


Students are recpiired to pass an 
oxamiimtionln JurisprudcncG, Roman 
Civil Law, Constitutional Lav/ and 
Legal History, the Law of Real and 
Personal Property, Common Law, 
Equity, and Criminal Law, there 
being four examinations in each year. 
The Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act, 1919, legalfeed the admission of 
women. — BiBLioGRAPHr : C. Head- 
lam, The Inns of Conrt; T. Cunning- 
ham, Ilisiory and Antiquities of the 
Four Inns of Court and of the Nine 
Inns of Chanceryi W. J. Loftie, The 
Inns of Court, 

INNUEN'DO (Lat. innun't, to hint), 
in actions of libel and slandox*, the 
defamatorv meaning attributed by 
the plaintiff to the words of which ha 
complains. They *hint’ at or imply 
something derogatory. 

INOCULATION, in medicino, die 
artificial setting up of a mild attack of 
a disease to render the individual in- 
snscentibio to natimal infection. The 
principle xvas first widely applied in 
small-pox, being based on knowledge 
acquired by Lady Mary Montagu in 
Turkey. Hero matter from a small- 
pox patient, when rubbed into a 
scratch on the skin, was show-n to 
originate an illness much loss sever© 
than ordinary small-pox. Though 
equal immunity against the disease 
was thus secured, the method was 
superseded by Jennerian vaccination. 
Since the bacteriological epoch the 
principle has been widely taken 
advantage of. 

Pasteur used weakened cultures of 
anthrax to protect cattle against the 
disease, and his preventive treatment 
for hj^dropbobia in cases of persons 
bitten bv mad dogs rests on a similar 
basis. Here the disease does not de- 
velop until about forty days after the 
bite, and Pasteur used this interval to 
accustom the body to meet the 
threatened attack by injecting small 
doses of weakened virus obtained by 
drving the spinal cords of infceled 
rabbits. 

Preventive inoculation ag-ainst ty- 
phoid fever by the use of killed 
typhoid bacilli has markedly reduced 
the incidence of the disease in armies, 
and good results have been obtained 
by similar means in the pneumonia so 
prevalent in the South African mines. 

Even if disease is established, its 
course can be modified by inoculation. 
Thus, in a person suffering from boils, 
the injection of dead cultures of tho 
causal bacterium prevents new boils 
forming. Such vaccines, as they are 
often called, have been used for the 
prevention of recurring colds, bron- 
chitis, &c. A certain amount of 
success has also attended the treat- 
ment of local tuberculosis with ex* 
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tracts of tiic tiiberclo bacillus 
{tuborciiliiiS). 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, name 
given to tile study o£ the properties 
and constiUitioii of (denieiits and 
compoiiiKls other than those of ear- 
1 ) 011 *“ it is not easy to draw a sharp 
lino between inorganic and physical 
ebeijilstiT. ^ , . 

Since the devciopment oi tuis more 
modern branch of the science many 
new theories have been Introduced, 
uaii the sirnctnre of the more complex 
inorganic substances investigated. 
The idea of the atom as the smaliost 
nartieleofeiemcntarymaUer,although 
t-iaii a useful basis for the study of 
chuuenLarv chemistry, lias to bu 
abandoiieii, and it now appears that 
the atom of Dalton is an aggregation 
of particles or eh'ctrons, and not one 
single particle. ItacUo -chemistry has 
done much to advance research into 
the structure of the a-tom. 

of the views ad Vd need on the 
siructuTC of the atom are based on 
ph\ sicai evidence, but some attempts 
liave been made based on chemical 
considerations. For example, Lewis 
legards the atom of an element as 
built up of a central nucleus carrying 
a poritive charge of electricity and 
surrunnded by a shell of negative 
eiectroBS. The nucleus is not atfected 
by chemical reactions, and possesses 
an excess of positive charge eqtuai to 
the number of the group to which the 
clement belongs in the periodic table. 
The number of negatiro elootrons in 
the shell may vary from 0 to S. It is 
the shell which ialcee paid in chemical 
change, and the number of electrons 
and tho valence of the element are 
associated. 

The great variety of hypotheses 
dealiog with tho constitution of the 
atom has not established a definite 
valence hypothesis which will enable 
the chemist to present a more com- 
XJlete idea of the relationship between 
chemical constitution of a substance 
and Its chemical and physical pro- 
perties, Most of the valence theories 
formulated fit in well when dealing 
with simple chemical compounds, but 
when more complex compounds are 
studied, there arc as many exceptions 
as there are substances obeying that 
particular theory; the subject of 
valence may therefore be regarded 
m in a transition stage. 

The development of organic chemi- 
cal constitution based on the quad- 
rivalcnce of carbon suggested that the 
constitution of other complex sub- 
stances might be worked out in tho 
same way, hut so far this has not been 
imlteed. 

A new view has to he taken of the 
chemical elements sfiaoo the discovery 
of mdlum and the radio-elements. 


About 80 elements were known, each 
distinguished by dofinlfco chemical pro- 
perties and a definite atomic weight, 
and no one element could be tidns- 
formed into puny other eiement. Tlic 
study of the radio -eiemoiits revived 
the old idea of transmutation of ele- 
ments, but in a new form. iUnoug the 
radio-elements change is going on; 
thus radium loses a- and b-partlelob, 
and thus becomes transfonacd into 
other radio-elements. So although 
transmutation of metals as aitempted 
by the alchemlats is still imaeeom- 
plishecl, in certain series of elements 
transmutation docs take place. {>Jee 
Radio -activity. ) 

Each clement has assigned to it a 
definite atomic weight, i.c. Jls relatlvo 
weight compared with a atandard. fn 
1910 attention was called to the fact 
that certain of tho radio -elcmeiits 
were identical in chemical beiiavioin‘, 
and could only be distinguished by 
their radio-active constants, and 
when their atomic weights were deter- 
mined those were found to be difi'erent. 
For example, ionium, radio -thoriuio, 
and thorium cannot be distinguished 
by chemical means, and yot their 
atomic weights are: ioniuin=2d0, 
radio -thorium^ 22 8 , thorimii=2 32 ; 
thus showing that elements may have 
the same chemical properties and yot 
differ in atomic weight and radio- 
active constants. 

This led to the conclusion that chem- 
ical analysis may separate marter 
into types of matter and not into de- 
ments. These types, aitliougli chemi- 
caliy identical, may be found to be 
made up of more than one eiement 
when examined by other methods, 
Soddy gives the name isotopes (q.v.) 
to these apparently identical elements. 
Owing to research in this direction, 
the atomic weight of lead derived 
from various sources has been deter- 
mined, and is found to vary by several 
units. Ordinary lead may be regarded , 
therefore, as possibly a mixture of Uv o 
or more isotopes. The view has been 
suggested that wherever tho atomic 
weight of an element is not a whole 
number, it may represent rhe mean 
atomic weight of a mixture of chemi- 
cally similar elements. 

The so-callcd "rare earths’ take an 
important part in modern inorganic 
chemistry. These were only known at 
first in miniifco quantities, but In 
recent years have been proved to be 
widely distributed, and can bo ob- 
tained in sutScient quantity to render 
them of practical importance; the 
name ‘rare earths’ can hardly bo 
I applied to these now. 

! The rare earths are made up of a 
series of basic oxides divided into 
thi'ee groups; the cerium group, the 
'terbinm group, and the ytterbium 
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group all show a close resemblance. 
Tlio place of these elements in the 
periodic classification is a much dis- 
puted point, and has not as yet been 
satisfactorily bottled. 

In 1884 Welsbach took ont a patent 
which was the fore-runner of the in- 
eandesceat-mantio industry. That 
date marks the beginning of the prac- 
tical importance of the rare earths. At 
I hat time the deposits of these ‘ earths ’ 
Imown were very iiinited, but soon 
afterwards large deposits of monaaite 
sand were discovered in Brazil and 
Carolina, and, later, thorianite in 
Ceylon, Tlicse discoveries made it 
possible to obtain the earths cheaply. 
Coriiiin and thorium salts are the 
earths used for the industry, and their 
use depends on the fact that the 
oxides become incandescent when 
heated. 

In the separation of these sub- 
stances much material has been ren- 
dered available for examination of the 
other associated earths, so that 
through the development of the 
industry the by-products have been 
most valuablo in tlie investigation of 
the elements of the rare-earth series. 

The heats of formation and the 
heats of decomposition of compounds, 
tire law of mass action, the laws 
governing liquefaction of gases, &o., 
ail play a part in modem chemistry, 
and many olomonts and compounds 
have been prodxicod, or their method 
of production improved, owing to the 
study of these iaw^s. 

The use of finely divided metals in 
chemical reaction has been extended 
since the researches of Sabatier and 
Seuderens, and various fats and oils 
are iwuv ‘hardened’ and rendered 
xiseCul by hydrogenation in presence 
of finely divided metallic nickel. Plati- 
num in the form of platinum black is 
used as ii catalyst in numerous indus- 
tries, tor example, the formation of 
nitric* tm'id from ammonia and air. 

The finely divided metals arc said to 
act as catalysts. Other reactions are 
kiiowm where the catalyst need not be 
a metal; thus ammonia iiiai' be syn- 
thesized from hydrogen and nitrogen 
in presence of metallic osmium, but 
the limited supply of this material and 
its cost prevent its use on a large scale. 
Perrio oxide is now used as catalyst, 
and under certain conditions causes 
the union of nitrogen and hydrogen 
to form ammonia. 

An interesting process for the pre- 
paration of metals depends on the 
great affinity which aluniiniiun has 
for oxygon. If aiuminiiim powder be 
heated with oxide of nickel, the aiumi- ■ 
ntiim is transfused into aluminium 
oxide and metallic nickel is produced, 
and so much heat ie given out during 
the process that the metal Is fused. 
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Chromium and other refractory- 
metals may be produced in this way. 
Use has been made of this process, 
known as the ‘Thermit’ process, both 
for the preparation of metals and in 
welding metals. 

INOSITE, or INOSITOL, CgHeldlDa, 
a naturally occurring substance h a ving 
the same nioleoiiiar composition as 
the carbohydrates and often classed 
with them. It is found in the lungs, 
kidneys, &c., more abundantly iu 
certain plants, such as unripe French 
beans, peas, and asparagus. 

INOWRAZLAW (e-nov-ratsldv), or 
JUNG-BRESLAU (Ger. Ilohetisalzah a 
toxvn of Poland, formerly in the 
Prussian province of Posen, with beds 
of rock-salt, saline springs, and various 
industrial works. Pop. 30,000. 

INQUEST, inquiry of any land. In 
England in mediaeval times inquests 
were used for a variety of purposes, 
but to-day the word is confined to in- 
quiriesheld by a coroner. These usually 
concern persons who die suddenly, or 
by violence, in fact, every one for whom 
a doctor will not give a certificate 
stating the cause of death. The 
coroner also holds inquests on treasiue 
trove. At one time a coroner had 
always to sit with a jury, but since 
1927 he need only summon a Jury it 
he thinks that the death was due to 
violence, such as murder or man- 
slaughter, or to a street accident. ^S’et 

OOEONER. 

INQUISITION, In the Homan 
Catholic Ciumch, a court or tribunal 
established for the examination and 
punishment of heretics. The institu* 
tion was founded in the twelfth con* 
tury by Father Dominic, who was 
charged by Pope Innocent III with 
orders to incite Catholic princes and 
people to extirpate heretics. Pope 
Gregory IX in 1233 completed the 
design of his predecessors, and the 
Inquisition wns successively intro- 
duced into several parts of Italy, and* 
with certain limitations, into some 
provinces of Fi*ance. It never man- 
aged to establish itself in. England 
at all. 

The tribunals of faith were admitted 
into Spain in the middle ol the thir- 
teenth century; but a firm opposition 
was made to them, particularly In 
Castile and Leon, and the bishops 
there maintained their exclusive Juris- 
diction in spiritual matters. A change, 
however, afterwards took place; and 
while in other countries of Europe the 
Inquisition could never obtain a firm 
footing — ^in some falling entirely Into 
disuse, as in France — ^!n Spain it b©« 
came firmly established towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who used it 
as a weapon to break the strength of 
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tlio nobles, and to render the royal 
authority abboliite. 

In 1477, when several tiirbnletit 
nobles had been redaced in the south- 
om part of Spain, Queen Isabella 
went with tlie Cardinal Pedro Gon- 
zalez do ]\£endoza to Seville, where 
tins prelate, as Archbishop of Seville, 
made the first attempt to introduce 
the Inquisition, especially with regard 
to citizens of Jcvi&h oricrin. After this 
t he design v^’as disclosed of extending 
ix> over the -whole country. 

In the Assembly of the States held 
at Toledo, 1480, the erection of the 
new tribunal was urged by the car- 
dinal, and after some opposition estab- 
liFlu^d und'-'r the name of the General 
or Sit promo Inquisition. The new 



court was opened in Seville in liSl. 
Torquemada, prior of the Domimean 
convent at Segovia, and father-con- 
fessor to the Cardinal Mendoza, had 
already been appointed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella the tot Grand Inquisitor 
in H78. 

The Dominican monastery at Seville 
soon became insufficient to contain the 
numerous prisoners, and more than 
2,000 persons are said to have been 
burned alive In the first year or two. 
The Pope, however, opposed the 
establishment of the Spanish In- 
quisition as the conversion of an 
ecclesiastical into a secular tribunal, 
and ropeatediy summoned the In- 
quisitor-Genera! to Rome, Torque- 
mada, instead of obeying, sent a Mend 
to defend Ills cause, and in 1483 Sixtus 


IV was obliged to yield and acknow- 
ledge Torquemada as Inquisitor- 
General of Castile and Leon, and a 
later Bull subjected Aragon, Taieiicia, 
and Sicily to the Inquisitor-General 
of Castile. 

The introduction of the now tribunal 
was attended with risings and opposi- 
tion ill many places, as at Saragossa, 
but the people wore obliged to yield 
in the contest. The tribunal was 
•wholly dependent on the Spanish 
sovereigns, and became a powerful in- 
strument for establishing the arbitrary 
power of the king on the ruins of the 
national freedom; for putting doivn 
the clergy, who had previous^'' ac- 
knowledged only the jurisdiction o£ 
the Roman ■-■'ee ; and for oppressing the 
nobles, and taking aw^ay the privi- 
leges of the estates. The property of 
those who were condemned fell to the 
king ; and, although it had been granted 
to the Inquisition, it was still at his 
disposal. Ferdinand and Isabella, in- 
deed, devoted a part of this property 
to founding convents and hospitals?; 
but the Church, notwithstanding, lost 
many possessions by means of the* 
Inqiiisition. 

It is computed that there wore ia 
Spain above 20,000 officers of the In* 
quisition, called familiars^ "who served 
as spies and informers. These posts 
were sought even by persons of rank,, 
on account of the great privileges con- 
nected with them. 

The supreme tribunal, under the 
Inquisitor-General, sat at Madrid. He 
was assisted by a council of six or 
seven, and there were various offlcials 
belonging to the court, the one speci- 
ally appointed to carry on prosecu- 
tions being called the fiscal. 

As soon as an accuser appeared#, 
and the fiscal had called upon thes 
court to exercise their authority, an 
order was issued to seize the accused* 
If he did not appear at the third sum- 
mons, he was excommunicated. From 
the moment that the prisoner was in 
the power of the court ho was cut 
off from the world. The advocate who 
was appointed to defend him could 
not speak to him except in the pres- 
ence of the inquisitors. 

The accused was not confronted 
with the accuser nor the witnesses 
before the court, neither were they 
made known to him; and he was often 
subjected to rhe torture to extort a 
confession, or to explain circumstancea 
which had not been fully explained by 
the witnesses. Imprisonment, often 
for life, scourging, and the loss of 
property were the punishments to 
which the penitent was subjected. 

Wearing the san-beniio^ or vest of 
pmiitence — ^a sort of coarse yelloiv 
tunic, with a cross on the breast and 
back, and painted over with devils — 
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was a common metiiod of punishment, 
the penitent having to wear it for a 
fixed period. When sentence of death 
was pronounced against the accused, 
the auto da fc, or ceremony of burning 
the heretic in public, was ordered. 

usually took place on Sunday, 
between Trinity Sunday and Advent. 
As ‘the Church never pollutes heiseif 
with blood/ a servant of the Inguisi- 
iion, at the close of the procession and 
ecclesiastical ccromoniai preceding the 
execution of the sentence, gave each 
of those %vho had been sentenced a 
blow with the hand, to signify that 
the Inquisition had no longer any 
power over them, and that the victims 
were abandoned (relaxados) to the 
secular arm. 

A civil officer, * who was affection- 
ately charged to treat them kindly 
and mercifully,’ now received the con- 
demned, bound them with chains, and 
led them to the place of execution. 
They were then asked in what faith 
they would die. Those who answ'erod 
the Catholic were first strangled; the 
rest were burned alive. Even in more 
modern times the original organiza- 
tion of the Inquisition was but little 
ch«angod, but the aufo da M was seldom 
witnessed during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The powers of the Inquisition after- 
wards became more limited, however, 
by various restrictions, and at last, 
under Joseph Bonaparte, it was 
abolished altogether in 1808. It was 
re-established in 1814 by Ferdinand 
VII, but on the adoption of the con- 
stitution of the Cortes in 1820 it was 
again abolished. It was, however, 
partially restored in 1825, and finally 
abolished only in 1834. According to 
the estimate of its historian, Lloronie, 
the number of victims of the Spanish 
Inquisition from 1481to 1808 amount- 
ed to 341,021. Of these nearly 32,000 
were burned. 

The Inquisition, abolished for Italy 
bj Napoleon in 180 8, restored in Rome 
bv Pius VII in 1814, existed, nomin- 
ally at least, as one of the ‘congrega- 
tions’ 'Until 1870. The censorship of 
the press was under it- — Biblio- 
cauPHY: J. A. Llorente, History of the 
Zngitisitioii in Spain; L. Pastor, His- 
tory of the Popes; H. C. Bea, History 
of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages 

vols.); History of the Inquisition in 
Spain; S. Reinaeh, CuUes, Myfhes ei 
Meligiom. 

INSANITY is duo to the disordered 
Cimetions of the mind. Contrary to 
the dogma of psychological medicine 
that is the fashion at the present time, 
such disorders are not in every case, 
or in the majority of cases, the result 
of any physical changes in the brain, 
but are psyohictil in origin. By this is 
meant that some woriy or aaxioty or 


some disturbing personal experience 
of one kind or another haa so in- 
fluenced the feelings and bcIiaTloar of 
an individual that he reacts in an un- 
usual manner to emotional problems 
which every human being has zo solve. 

The exciting cause of the distur- 
bance and the emotional storm that 
results from it may be thwartrJ am- 
bition, business worries, famiB anxi- 
eties, the disaccord between indl- 
vidnal sexual desires and social con- 
vention, or any of the thousand and 
one conflicts that develop between the 
instinctive Impulses and the complex 
conditions and the innumerable re- 
straints of modern civilized life. 

It is only within recent years that 
certain physicians have come to realize 
that in the majority of cases of menial 
alienation the explanation is to be 
sought not in the phvsical dama^go to 
the brain nor in the loss tangible 
effects of heredity so much as in the 
individual experiences of each patient. 
At the same time, and as an integral 
part of the scheme of interpretation, 
psychologists have begun to pay atten- 
tion to the vast importance of the in- 
stinctive and emotional aspects of 
mental life, both under normal and 
abnormal conditions, and to realize 
how profoundly the thoughts and 
actions of every individual are affected 
by unconscious effects of experience 
and of instinctive impulses. 

There are many kinds of mental 
disorder which are directly due to 
physical damage to the brain. Any- 
thing that destroys certain parts of 
the cerebral cortex, whether mechani- 
cal injury, the growth of a tumour, the 
prolonged action of a poison, or the 
effects of certain organisms, such as 
that of syphilis, may affect the intelli- 
gence and produce different phases of 
Jnsanity* culminatingin that complete 
loss of control which is called dementia* 

Of such forms of mental alienation 
due to a physical cause perhaps the 
most important is general paralysis of 
the insane* This progressive form of 
mental degeneration, which leads 
sooner or later to complete dementia, 
is due to the action of the spiroch£Cte 
of syphilis, and as a rule does not re- 
veal itself until many years after the 
primary stage of the venereal disease 
to which the diseased condition Is due. 
In the earlier stages of general paraly- 
sis the patient often is subject to 
grandiose delusions and the reckless 
spending of money on useless objects. 

Another common cause of insanity 
is the habitual ingestion of poisons, 
such as alcohol and various drugs that 
may affect the structure of the cere - 
bral cortex. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the resort to alcohol, 
opium, hashish, cocaine, &e., Is often 
prompted by the desire to got some re- 
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liot, lioweTer leiiiijoraryj from worry 
suid aimoty, w iiicii in the end may be 
llie real ei».Gitlns: cmise o! an jnr,aaiiy 
tiiai may be '^'tTongly attributed to 
the clingR and tlie physical changes in 
tiio brain fobo’fv lag llitir nse. 

Severe epilepsy may in course of 
time be followed by degenerative 
changea in the brain and a progressive 
impaiiTaent of mtclligencc, passing 
into domentia or condiiiona of paraly- 
bi*. But it must be remembered that 
in the majority of cases of epilepsy no 
pii5"aical aflection of the brain can be 
detected; la fact the view is now emer- 
ging 1 hat many, if not all, cases ot true 
epilepsy are fimctional disordeis duo 
to some emotional disLmbanee in earis^ 
cliiidliooci. 

In old ago tiio cerebral cortex is 
liable to a wasting that may manifest 
itself in senile dementia. Only a rela- 
tiveb’' small proportion of menlally- 
deraiig’od patienLs (perhaps about C 
per cent) sulfcr from the so-called 
mamae-depressive form of iii'ianitj^ 
which the general public are apt to 
associate with the idea of lunacy. 
Mania audmelancholiaarenotdiseases, 
but merelj'' sjmiptoms or dilfercnt 
phases in the manifestations of cer- 
tain mental disorders. 

Melancholia is a condition of abnor- 
mal sadness which may be present 
without any defect of memory or even 
of intelligence. Mania is an abnor- 
mally excited state with great restless- 
ness. In these affections no recogniz- 
able changes in the brain can be do- 
teotod, bfit they are often associated 
with some emotional cause such as 
thwarted ambition. 

According to Jung nearly half of the 
asylum patients ‘‘suffer from the real 
and common mental disease called 
{ienmiUa 2)r(seox* The name is a very 
unhappy one, for the dementia is not 
aiuaj^s precocious, nor in all cases is 
tliore dementia. Unfortunately the 
disease is too often incurable; even in 
the best cases, in those that recover, 
where the outside pnbiic would not 
observo any abnormality, there is 
always roaliy present some defect in 
tim omotionai life. The picture pre- 
sented by the d Iseaso is extraordinarily 
diverse; generally there is some dis- 
order of teeling, frequently delusions 
and hiilluoinaiions,'” 

Witiiln recent years far too much 
slgnihcance has been attached to the 
iiiiluence of heredity as a cause of 
liACUtal alienation. Too little attention 
has been given to the part played by 
soda! worries and anxieties and the 
geuemi domestic upheaval in a home 
where an insane parent is living. The 
cliildrm in such an environment wiH 
be snblected to a variety of emotional 
disturbances and social shocks, and 
to all the conditions that are apt to 


excite menial conflict. In such e Ireum- 
stances one can explain the genesis of 
many cases of mental disorder with- 
out resorting to the factor of horeaity. 

The new outlook on the pro’oleins of 
mental disorder 'ivhicii the toiler un- 
derstanding of its psychical origin has 
afforded is a much more hnpetul proo- 
peot than the old attitude of despair, 
which in practice nieaat leavmg the 
patient untii Ills ailment became fully 
developed, and in many case* bc> ond 
hope of cure, and tiien iacarocrating 
him or her in an asylum. 

If the nature of the most coniuioii 
forms of mental disorder i* rocogiiized 
at an early stoge, its erne cause deter- 
mined, and appropriate treatment 
given by a wise and un'ierstandmg 
physician, there is now a reasonable 
hope of cm mg the trouble. The old 
attitude of persuading people wiib. 
real anxieties and mental conflict* to 
‘forget their worries ’ is the root of the 
failure in the past. The onlv satis- 
factory method of dealing with such 
troubles is for the patient to unburden 
themto a wiseand sympathetic advisor, 
and by discussion to look at liis dM- 
cnltios calmly and rationally, stripped 
of all the emotional colourmg that 
makes such conflicts so destructive to 
Ms peace of mind, i.e. his menial health. 
As Siegfried Sassoon has expressed it 
with all the true poet’s insight and 
power of enipha.sizing essentials: 

And it’s been proved that soldiers don't go mad 

Unless they lose control oi ugly thoughts 

That drive them out to jabber among the trees. 

-"’Bibliogeaphy : F. Peterson, MenitM 
Disemes; Maudsley, The Pathology of 
Mind; Sir J. B. Tuke, Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine; B. Hart, 
Psychology of Insanity; B. Hollander, 
First Signs of Insanity; W. H. Stod* 
dart, Mhid and its Disorders. 

INSGRIPTIOHS. See Cmmmmi 
Weiting; Hieroglyphios. 

INSECTIV'ORA, an order of mam- 
mals living to a great extent on insects. 
They are iflantigrade, and have a well- 
deveiopedclavicle,a(iisooidalplacenta, 
incisor teeth larger than the cauine, 
and molar teeth set with sha,rp conical 
cusps. They are usually of small eko, 
and many of them live underground, 
hibernating for some months. They 
are found throughout the world with 
tho exception of Australia and South 
America. The chief inseetivon^us fami- 
lies are the Talpidm or moles, the 
Soricidoc or shrew-mice, and the Brina- 
eeidm or hedgehogs. 

mSECTfVOHOUS PBAMTS* See 
CaBNIVOBOUS FXA.NTS. 

IHSOM'NIA, or SLEEPLESSNESS^, 
varies from absolute wakefulness to a 
dull stupor or fitful slumber disturbed 
by unpleasant dreams. The most coru- 
mon cause is anxiety and worry; in* 
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sO]iiiiia £i’om tliw eanse may often "be 
miiiediiHl by fraiikiy disciisbing the 
i.uibcs oi UlO svoi'jy wdh honio vcUo 
i .jt’iP'^elior, and hv learning' to lahe o 
laiiona! mcw ol the matter^ fretting 
lid ot t]*o aamety. Obuer canbOb aio 
bad voiinktion indigoslioii. 

jh’ibl: exercise in the open 

ail 5 cold batii^, or musLjrd, foot-batbs 
aie lecoimiiemled, and drugs ha’ie 
some times to bo resorted \o m con* 
t limed iDSomnia, but the use of opium 
and chloral hydrato to be dis.- 
couiag’ed, bhcsafe&i drni? being: brumido 
o£ potassuim. Insomiim as the resirJt 
<d indigestion, constipation, etc., is to 
be treated by the remoTai ol the 
Ltuise. See Sleep. 

INSPIRATION, from Latin i n- 
??]>.* m?T, to breathe into, as opposed to 
expiration is the act of drawing m t he 
breath through the lungs. 

INSPIRA'TION, in theology, is the 
infasioii of ideas into the human mind 
by the Holy Spirit. By the inspiration 
of the Smpfurcs is meant the inflnence 
of the Holy Spirit exercised on the 
imdei'&tandings, imaginations, memo- 
ries, and other mental faculties of the 
writers, means of y hich they were 
Qiialified for communicating to the 
world divine revelation, or the know- 
lefigc of the will of God. 

Theological writershaveenumerated 
several kinds or degrees of inspiration, 
vliioh are founded upon the supposi- 
tion that God gave to the authors of 
the Bible that measure and degree of 
assistance which was Just suited to the 
nature of the subjects which they com- 
mitted to writing, and did not super- 
sede the use of their natural pow^'ers 
and faculties, and of their aocuired 
k!ioule<^e, where those were suffleiont. 
Thus distinctions have been dra,wn 
between inspiration of direction, in- 
spiration of superintendencT, inspira- 
tion of elevation, and inspiration cf 
Kiiggesiion. 

All orthodox theologians agree in 
ascribing didne assistance to the 
Bcriptural writers, bat differ wddely as 
to the degree, extent, and mode of in- 
spiration. The advocates of pluiary 
inspiration assert that every verso of 
the Bible, every word of it, every syl- 
lable, every letter is the direct utter- 
ance of the Most High. In opposition 
to this theory some writers confine in- 
s ration to all that is directly religious 
in the Bible, to all that Is matter of 
direct revcdalion, leaving out rd the 
C aestiou all that can be knowm by or- 
dinary intellectual application. 

Other aaihoritics attribute inspira- 
tion only t{j the ^pnit, ideas, or doc- 
tjiiK*^' of the Scrip I luos, exempting the 
strict form or letter. Some go yet 
further, and Include in Iho fallible 
sections the mode of argument ,and 


expository details. Opponents of the 
idea ot inspiral ion and revelation 
mairdaiii that real tii\me revelation 
lies in human progress. Tlu'-y ba^c 
their theory upon the facts of evolu- 
tlou as cccn in history, and cuiiipuie 
the causes operating in religion to tt'C 
causes which aio responsible for chili- 
zation in general. The Bible, there - 
foie, is only a human book, but th>'- 
greatest ol all human books.— B ie- 

i. icciiAFHY: J. OiT. JRemlation 

I?'Spimtion; W, Saiida3% Irspmdio^i ; 

ii. F. lioi'toii; inspiruilon and 
Biblei G. L. Raymonii, Pbydiohgy o! 
Inspiration* 

INSTERBURG, a town of Prussia, 
province of East Piussla, IG miles 
i^est of Gumbiimen, at the confiuenee 
of the Angerap and Iisster, which heie 
form the Pregei. It has iron-louu- 
dries, distilling, brewing, manufac- 
tures of linen, leather, and earthen- 
vrarc. The to%vii was occupied by the 
Russians dining the Eiiiopean Wan' 
(Aug. 1914). Pop. 30,811. 

INSTINCT, the power by which, in- 
dependently of all instruction or ex- 
perience, and withoiib deliberatp.n, 
animals are directed to do spontane- 
ously whatever is necessary for the 
preservation of the individual, or the 
continuation of the kind. 

Three main thooiies have been held 
with regard to instinetivo actions: (1) 
That those various impuises and facul- 
ties were bestoived by nature upon 
each species. (2) That instinct is the 
ac-cumuiated results of individual ex- 
perience, fixed by repetition , and trans- 
mitted as an inheritance to succeeding 
races. In this vioiv instinol is intelli- 
gent in its origin, an organi^ied, expeii- 
ouce, a ‘lapsed intelligence.* (3) That 
the greater number of complex in- 
stincts arise through the natural selec- 
tion of variations of simpler instinctive 
actions — variations arising from un- 
known causes. The last theory is that 
of Darwin. See Natural Selection ; 
Psychology. 

INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, the 
principal philosophical and literary 
society of France, organized after the 
tirsTi storm of the French Revolution 
in 1795 to replace the Acadtoie Fran- 
caise, the Academic des Sciences, and, 
the Acad&nie des Belles-Lettres et 
Inscriptions, its object being the 
advancement of the arts anti sciences. 

The Institute now embraces fire 
distinct divisions or amMmies, each 
having a separate field of knowledge 
or thought, (i) The Jcadif/iie Fruii’^ 
eaise» oi'iginally established early In 
the sovonteenth century. Its depart- 
ment is the French language and Htoiu- 
ture, and iis membership is limited to 
10. (2) The ^iemUmie des Imcripllons 
if Bdles^Ldtrcs; ordinary jncmbcrsi, 
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4 0. (3) The Acn^i'mic des Seiencesi 
()rdiiiaiT2no»iber‘=5, 65. (t)Tbo Af'ad- 
finie des Beaux- Arts; ordimvy jnom- 
!‘ors, 40. (5) Tho Aeadcruiedesf^ ciencefi 
Morales et PoUflque3\ ordinary jnom* 
bers, 40. Each academy has an indc- 
pendenfc oryauisaiion and a free dis- 
position of tho timds committed to it. 
Members are elected for life by ballot, 
and haTc an amnnal allowance of 1 >500 
fi'jincs. To each acadejnv, except the 
Aead^mis Franoaise, are attached 
&o:iie honorary members. 

Admission into tho Acad^mio Fran- 
ca iso is a great object of ambition with 
most French literary men. The name 
f)f this distinguished body was changed 
in 18 18 to Insfitut Nutionfd de France^ 
having prcvionslvbocn callediV'a^?o??ol, 
Imperial and Roi/al at different times. 
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The Institute of France receives a-n 
annual grant from tho Govemment, 
and has also received, as a donation 
from the Duo d’ Anmale, the domain of 
C'hantilly. It distributes aumially in 
literary and scientifio prizes about 
680,000 francs. Among these prizes 
tho Prix Osiris, 100,000 francs, is the 
most noteworthy. 

INSTITUT FRANQAIS, a French 
educational institution in hondon, 
founded in 1010 under the name of 
University des Lettres Franoaises. It 
organizes Proiich lectures and classes* 
and generally fosters an understand- 
ing between Great Britain a nd France. 

INSBliATIMG MATERIALSareused 
In the construeiion of electric plant, 
apparatus, and machinery. A good 
insulating material must have high 
dieleetrio strength (measured in Idlo- 
volts per centimetre) and high electri- 
cal resistance (measured in megohms. 


each of which is one million ohniK). 
For most purposes it niu&t be toii^h, 
f5exible,andnon-hrgTOSOopic,audimi^f 
be able to withstand continnousl.^ a 
fairly high temperature. 

The material is generally u^e<l in 
sheets or tapes, and its clioiechrle 
strength is found by placing a known 
thickness (usuaJly 0-01 inch) between 
two fiat circular electrodes, and in- 
creasing the pressure bet’t.voen them 
until the material breaks down elect li- 
caby (i.e. is unable to withstand elec- 
trical pressure). This ‘break-down 
voltage’ is divided by the ihicknoss of 
the layer and the kilo -volt per aailA- 
metro (or per inch) deduced. Tiie 
dielectric strength can bo raised a great 
deal by prolonged baking, but this 
process often injures the material, ami 
it is therefore not wise to use higher 
dielectric strengths than are loaily 
necessaiT. The materials in geueial 
use are as follows : 

Dry Air. This is a good inpulater, 
but its field of application is limited. 

Paper. This iiiaterial is used hi 
high-pressure electric cables. A tcugii 
paper is wound on to the copper ton- 
ductor by a winding-machine. The 
coil of cable is then baked in a vacuum 
oven to expel all moisture, and, irlien 
sutficientb^ baked, impregnating i!ia- 
torial is run into the oven from the 
bottom until it covers tho coil. Atmo- 
spheric pressure is then slowly re- 
stored, and tho impregnating materiai 
is pushed home into the paper. 

The Impregnating material is usnaliy 
a paraffin or bitumen base, dissolved 
in a thin oil. The exact composition 
is a piece of the mannfactnrcr’s slocdc- 
in-trade. Various varieties of paper 
are used in the insulation of machinery, 
and these go under their trade names, 
such as fuller board, ieatheroid, &c. 

Cloth. Cloth which has been suit- 
ably treatec^is sold under various 
names. ‘Kn:|fec cloth,’ for instance, 
is a cambric ^|th which has been 
treated tyith li^^d oil. 

Micanite. 'mis material is a very 
good slot and jpnmutator insulation. 
It is made MifthinL flakes of mica, 
^yiiich are stiiyflrtogether with a flexible 
varnish, IWk also made in tubes, 
which can Mfsawn and worked very 
much like jpbod, It can be readily 
moulded t^suit various slot shapes. 
IMicarta isMvaidety of this material. 

Glass. Gffiss,varnislioci with sheila/-*, 
is used in priain kinds of electrical 
apparatus. W 

Porcelain. Porcelain insulators arc 
used for insulating the wires from iho 
polos in telegraph and overhead pow’d* 
lines. 

DlelectrieStrengtlis. Average figures ^ 
are: air, 80; papei% 250; cloth, 750; 
micanite, 800; glass, 300; porcelain, 
300, The figures are in kilovolts (maxi- 
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mum) per incli.— B ibliography: F. 
Iv. i'eelv, Dielectric Phenomena; A. 
<jra3% Electrical Machine Dcsiutu 

INSULATOR. A bodY '^\hicli olters 
very great resistance to the How of 
e!ectri<'iiy through it or over its sur- 
ly ce. There Ls no perfect insulator of 
electricity, just as there is no perfect 
coiuhictor. All electric charge may he 
re kilned on a body by suspending the 
body by a silk thread, or by support- 
ing it on a stem made of ebonite, glass, 
purcclain, or sulphur. 

In telegraphic systems, the overhead 
vires arc Insulated by being attached 
1 0 masses of glazed porcelain. Certain 
oils have good insulating properties. 
One of the best insulators is dry air. 

INSULIN, a product of unknown 
natuie derived, from the sweet-bread 
or pancreas of animals, and found of 
gi*eat value in diabetes (q.v.). It was 
discovered in 1922 by Di\ F. G. Bant- 
ing of Toronto. Tlie symptoms of dia- 
betes disappear when insulin is taken, 
and the patient becomes quite w’ell, 
but he must continue witli the remedy 
or the symptoms return. 

Insulin is valueless when taken by 
the mouth — it must be injected. 
Large doses are dangerous, although 
their effects can genera-liy be neutra- 
lized by glucose or barley sugar. In- 
sulin has revolutionized the treatment 
of diabetes, but it should never be used 
except under strict medical control. 

INSURANCE as a business compre- 
hends most varied contracts by which. 
In general principle, one party agrees, 
lor a consideration, to pay to another 
party a sum of money, or make good 
the loss, upon the occurrence of a 
faiipulated contingency classified under 
the headings *fire,’ ‘life,* ‘marine,’ 
‘accident,’ and ‘general.’ Indemnifi- 
cation is the eoniihon basis of contract. 
It is practitocd by mutual or proprietary 
companies which are associated or non- 
associated (i.e. acting either upon con- 
ventional or mdependent experience) 
and by Government in many forms. 
The large j oint-stock companies, owing 
to their iindeiwriting all classes of in- 
surances, are known as the ‘composite’ 
oflices. Withoxii the protection of in- 
surance, great undertakings wonld not 
be attempted, nor could they bo car- 
ried on, Banidng must have that colla- 
tenii security wdiethcr it be in con- 
nection with buildings or goods npon 
"vhicli loans are granted. The thrifty 
have provision for their small 
savings against the conlingencies of 
sickness, accident, and death. 

History. Insurance in one form or 
another existed in the remote ages> 
and was effected by voluntary or com- 
pulsory contribution. The oldest form 
ti£ insurance as pra<*tised at present is 
marlm Imurance, The commerce that 
VI — 


grew up between Italian and other 
ports of the Tdediterraiiean was so 
important that provisions of the char- 
acter must have been in vogue. Marine 
laws observed in the Levant became 
known as the Rhodian Law^s, wdilcli 
would indicate the periods (900 and 
700 B.c.) of Rhodian prosperity. There 
is, hownver, no evidence that marine 
insurance existed coinniercialiy before 
A.D. 1000. It is recorded by Villani — 
the Florentine historian (who died in 
1318 at an advanced age) — that when 
the Jews were expelled from France in 
^ 182 by Philip Augustus, they adopted 
a system of insurance of their 
property. 

At the close of tho twelfth or be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century it 
was practised Iqr Lombard mercliants, 
and it wuxs not until the early part of 
the sixteenth century that they (the 
Lombards) brought the system from 
Italy to London, although in 1001 tha 
Government of Elizabeth (13 EUz.^ 
cap. xii) declared that marine insur- 
ance had existed from time immemorial 
and described it as a means “whereby 
it cometh to pass that upon the loss or 
perishing of any ship there followoth 
not the undoing of any man, but the 
loss lighteth rather easily ui>on many 
than hea.vy upon few% and rather npon 
them that adventure not than upon 
those who do adventure, whereby all 
merchants especially those of the 
younger sort, are allured to venture 
more wdlliugly and more freely/’ 

In 1688, at a coffee-house kept by 
Edward LIoj’cl in Tower Street, Lon- 
don, the institution known as * Lloyds* 
w^as originated. Four 3 ^ears afterwards 
it was moved to Lombard Street, and 
again in 1774 the business was re- 
moved to the Royal Exchange, wdiero 
it is still conducted, although the build- 
ing has been twice burned down. A 
good number of insurance companies 
also carry on business in the same 
building. The coffee-house was a 
meeting-place for merchants and sea- 
men, and in those far-off days the 
policies wore there arranged and sub- 
scribed by regular attenders. 

Edward Lloyd died in 1712, but his 
name survived and was associated 
with a monopoly in marine insurance 
until 1720, when insurance companies 
w^cre first established by royal favour 
to issue marine i)oiicies. In 1871 
Lloyds became an incorporated body 
for the purpose of conducting marine 
insurance business, and it was not until 
tho year 1908 that a majority of its 
members brought about a change with 
a view to maintaining and enhancing 
its credit without interfering with the 
Individuai liberty of members who 
now suhseribo to all forms of insur- 
ance contracts, each upon his own 
behalf. 
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knowing it to be false. laiisRiatements 
as to (o) age may be rectified by 
adjusting fcbe policy; (5]) as to state of 
health, can be raised within 2 years. 

Policy-holders are given certain 
rights over and above the contract 
in the policy. 

No forfeitoe can be incurred until 
default has been made in paying 
arrears, after 28 days’ notice. Then 
•within one year from service of the 
notice, if 5 years’ premiums have been 
paid (3 years in an endowment policy 
of less than 25 years), tho policy- 
holder can claim a paid-up policy. 
Certain restrictions are placed on the 
transfer of a policy from one society 
to another. 

The Act of 1929 validsites endow- 
ment policies on the lives of the per- 
sons mentioned in tho Act of 1923. 
Subject to the limitation that the 
amounts must not exceed a reasonable 
amount for funeral expenses. This 
Act gives a right to a paid-up policy 
where at least one year’s premium 
ha,-, been paid; or to a cash surrender 
of 90 per cent of this paid-up policy. 
The Act gives no right to a cash sur- 
render on one’s own, or his wife’s life. 

Generally, cash surrenders can be 
claimed : 

(a) Where a policy is illegal. 

<&) Where a policy-holder has gone 
to reside permanently abroad. 

(c) Where the assured has dis- 

appeared and his existence is 

in doubt. 

(d) In endowment policies wdthin 

the Act of 1929. 

<e) In all other cases where the 

policy so Twovides. 

Fire Insurance ludeniuiflos against 
loss occasioned by a single occm*rence. 
Bales vary according to the hazard of 
risk and are fixed on a minimum basis, 
generally the result of wide and mature 
experience of the combined action of 
the offices. Lightning losses are paid 
for whether fire ensues or not. Losses 
bv explosion of domestic boilers or ef 
illominating gas (except on promises 
wheregas is manufactured) are covered 
as fire dajnuge. Damage caused by 
water In extinguishing a fire is re- 
garded as fire damage. 

Housciiolders ‘ comprehensive ’ poli- 
cies aro now issued by which buildings 
are covered against fire, explosion, 
lightning, thunderbolt, and damage 
by burglars, and household effects are 
covered against loss or damage by 
fire, explosion, stonn, tempest, flood, 
biirtoting of water-pipes, earthquake, 
lightning, thunderbolt, burglary, 
house-breaking, larceny, theft, air- 
craft, also loss of rent, breakage of 
mirrors, damage to servants’ goods, 
ccmipensatioE for death by fire or bur- 
glary, riot and civil commotion, strike 
and labour disturbances in Great 
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Britain, accidents to servantej and 

public liability. 

Loss of Profits through Fire. The 
interruption in trading may be separ 
atoly insured against, covering the re 
duction in net profits, standing charges 
that require to be paid such as interests, 
on debentures, borrowed capital, eal 
aries, rents, rates, and taxes, and the 
increased cost of continuing a business' 
in such circumstances. 

Marine Insurance undertakes to In' 
demnify a person against the loss of 
ship, goods, freight, anticipated pro- 
fits, or any other insurable interest 
through any of the perils and adven » 
tures connected with navigation. 

Fire and Marine Insurance are pure 
contracts of indemnity : only the actual 
value of the thing3 lost or damtiged 
can be recovered, and if the owner! has 
insured the same goods or property 
with several offices he does not profit 
thereby''. He may claim from one or 
more of the insurers and the offices 
concerned will adjust the incidence of 
the loss among themselves. If a 
house or building is destroyed by fir© 
the insiuers may, instead of paying th© 
policy-money, rebuild or reinstate the 
destroyed premises. 

Accident or Casualty Insurance naay 
be said in some measure to owe its 
origin to the development of railway 
travelling, for in 1815 the record b©“ 
gins with a list of insurance projects 
to insure against accidental death and 
injury, and on 3rd June, 1850, by 
adoption of a suggestion to insure 
“compensation for bodily injury 
occurring to any person or persons 
from any accidental or violent cause 
not occasioning death,” theAccideutal 
Death Insurance Company instituted 
the modern system of accident insur- 
ance. In the sea laws of Wisby under 
date 1511, mention is made of th© 
practice of insuring the lives of 
masters, and many forms of accident 
insurance were in vogue making pro- 
vision against personal accidents in 
ancient times for perils at sea, and in 
compensation for personal injury in 
war-timo. 

In its present-day form it repres«ni» 
one of tho most popular adaptations 
of the principles of insurance to the 
requirements of everyday life and legal 
obligations of the public. Workmen's 
oompensation,cmployers’iiabiiity,per« 
sonal accident and illness, third party 
or liability to the public for personw 
injuries and damage to property, 
driving accidents, property owners' 
liability, burglary, plate glass, fidelity 
guarantee (court, Government, and 
commercial bonds), securities Ib 
transit, druggists’ liability, life insur- 
ances, and forged transfers are ail 
specifloaliy insured in this depart* 
meat. 
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toi lowing may be included under 
ilm ivrm General InsuroiiCe’: 

Kotor insurances lnciu<3e claims by 
th<' public, loss or damage to Ibo cars, 
acdsleiiV. to the insured, medical and 
fturjrJcal expenses, expenses incurred 
ji.} defenee of police court proceedings 
against the insured owners 
rf metoi'C.vcies, commercial motor 
renieleS; piiTate motor-ears, and cars 
erirat(‘ type used for business. 

Sngmecfmg insurance. Sir William 
Fcnl-aL-n iounded at Manebestor tiio 
Prst asso-'‘:ation for the ssj^stematic 
».o^P»-ctIun and general supervision 
0 ? ^lerun - boilers in 1854. Boilers 
UBil nthei steam vessels are insured 
dainago caused by explosion 
or cudiip-jc, and steam gas-, oil- 
Wigmes and electrical machmery 
a go fust breakdown. Gas -making 
plants ere insured against all damage 
V\v explosion, lifts, hoists, and cranes 
iigaiii.si breakdown, and liability in 
!re" 4 >‘L't ol personal injury. 

Live-stock Insurance. Insurances 
nee effected on horses, bulls, and 
Ijood-stock against loss which may 
be suBiained. by death from accident 
or disease. 

Claims. When a claim arises it is 
necessary that; brief particulars should 
ai once intimated, quoting the 
pfAicy number, and the necessary form 
will ihon be sent to bo hi led up. 

A form of insurance is conducted by 
«oi»6 of the great national newspapers. 
£^y beitoming a regular subscriber a 
person can be insured against accident. 
The terms are laid down in the news- 
paper itself. Very large sums are 
driven in case of death in a railway 
t^iicident, a comparatively rare occur- 
lUit smaller sums for road accl- 
dentov Quito apart from this insur- 
i'tTieo work are the state schemes for 
ki&iimuce against ill-health and un- 
ecAployment, \vhich attect some 
workers. Bee Health: 

L WEMFLO FMENT. 

iSTELLECT (Lat. infelleciiis, under- 
arbrnding^ from inielligcre, to perceive), 
a r^hilosophical term denoting the 
caiACity of knowing, the thinking 
part of the mental constitution, or the 
c.wntai process concerned in the 
f“.iECta*,o of cognition. More widely 
St is applied to the whole rational 
naiuio of man. Mnd is made up 
of three elementary coustiluents — 
esii’jtioiii volition, and intelligence. 
Wiicn »'0 experience pleasure or pain, 
'Wir, are said to feel, a condition which 
hi referred to the emotions; when we 

fe to obtain the one or escape the 
other,, w© exert our will; when ^ve re- 
snnaiberf compare, or reason, intelii- 
eeiiee is brought into play. 

powers of the intellect have 
bfiea variously classified. Aristotle 
slislijQgulsiied rntween intellectus ogenB 


and mtellecius patiens» The former 
perished with the body and involved 
the action of the senses, imagination 
and memory; the latter, separable 
from the body and eternal, gives that 
knowledge form. Reid’s classification 
of the intellect is perception by the 
senses, memory, conception, abstrac- 
tion, jmlgiiient, reason. To these 
Btewart added consciousness, atten- 
tion, imagination, and association of 
ideas. 

Sir William Hamilton adopted ifeP 
division into six faculties: (1) the pre- 
sentative faculty , orself- c onsciousiiess ; 
(2 ) the conservative faculty , or memory 
proper; (3) the reproductive faculty; 
U) the representative faculty, or im- 
agination; (5) the elaborative faculty 
or power of comparison; and (6) the 
regulative faculty, or tbo cognition of 
the instinctive notions of the intellect, 
as space, time, causation, &e. This 
classification has remained fundamen- 
tal in the psychology of common sense. 
Other classifications of the intellect 
are memorj^ and reason. 

INTENTION. In the interpretation 
of legal documents tho intention of the 
maker must receive effect. When tho 
language is clear and unambiguous, 
such intention is to be ascertained 
only from tho document itself. Ex- 
ternal evidence may sometimes bo 
admitted toexplainalatentambiguity, 
however, as when it is disputed which 
of two persons a testator intended to 
benefit. 

INTERCELLULAR SPACES OF 
PLANTS, the spaces formed by partial 
separation of the cells as these develop 
to their adult shape and dimensions. 
Theycontainair,andformacontinuous 
system communicating with the outer 
atmosphere through the stomata and 
lenticels; their principal function Is 
ventilation of the living tissues, and 
they also add to the buoyancy of 
w^ater-plants (in which they are par- 
ticularly well-developed). 

IN'TERBICT, an ecclesiastical cen- 
sure in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the effect of which, taken in its most 
extended sense, is, that no kind of 
divine service is celebrated in the place 
or cotmtry xinder the sentence; the 
sacraments are not administered, the 
dead not buried with the rites of the 
Church. This interdict is called or 
local, whilst tho personal interdict re- 
ga:^s only one or more persons. 

Gregory VII, though not the inven- 
tor of this engine of oceiesiastlcal 
power, used it of tenor and more tiu'an- 
nically than any of his predecessors. 
The eleventh century was pre-emin- 
ently the century of intordicts, but 
they gradually lost power; and. when 
Paul Y laid Venice under an inter- 
dict in 1600, tho churches were not 
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closed nor divine 'serrice intcmiptod, granted. Tt was not until the end of 
and only a minority o£ the bishops the eight eciith con tiir y, with the masb- 
acknowlcdged it. ing o£ industrial capital, that the 

The interdict must be announced, question arose of the juslificatioii for 
like the excommunication, in writing, interest as an element in the profits 
with the causes, and is not to be im- of indiistiw. The Justification was 
posed until after three admonitions, claimed on various grounds: that a 
The penalty’- of disobedience to an in- worker furnished with elaborate 
terdict is excommunication . Writers machinery was ma do more productive, 
ol the Gallican Church say that the and that the i-ctwird of the increased 
Pope lias no right to lay France under productivity belonged ro the capital 
an interdict, and the Parliaments re- which had ‘earned" it; that the capi- 
fused to register them. Interdicts are tal was used and its use must be paid 
not to be confounded with the simple for; that the capital was the product 
cessatio a divwis, or the disuse of re- of abstinence, and without a prospec- 
ligious ceremonies, which takes place five reward the abstinence would not 
when a church has been polluted, for be exercised ; that capita 1 was accuinu- 


©xample, by a murder committed m it. 

INTERDICT (Lat. interfUcere, to 
forbid), in Scots law, an order of the 
Court of Session, or of a subordinate 
court, for stopping or prohibiting a 
person doing an act complained of as 
unlawful or wrongful. In the Court 
of Session the interdict is obtained on 
presenting a note of suspension and : 
interdict to the lord ordinary on the 
bills; in the subordinate courts by a 
summary petition to the inferior 
Judge, It corresponds to what is 
termed in England a writ of injunction 
<i. 0 . ‘preventive* injuotion). See In- 
junction. 

INTEREST is the consideration paid 
to the owner of purchasing power for 
its temporary use. This consideration 
must vary with the risk the owner 
runs of the loss or depreciation of the 
capital lent, and thus contains an ele- 
ment of insurance. In early times, 
when loans were sought, not for pro- 
ductive purposes, but from the actual 
need of help to avoid famine or disas- 
ter, the risk i*un by the lender might 
be great, and the interest proportion- 
ately high in the best of cases. He 
would also be tempted to exploit the 
borrower’s difficulties to the full. 
Money-lending thus acquired an evil 
reputation, which was reflected in 
current legislation, 

Aristotle regarded money as unpro- 
ductive, and interest, the propagation 
ol money out of money, as contrary 
to nature. The Christian Fathers 
adopted his arguments and added 
others in vehement attacks against 
the exacting of interest, and in 1311 
the Council of Yienna formally for- 
bade it between Christians. It was not 
until the sixteenth century that the 
productiveness of loans applied to 
agriculture, trade, and industry be^an 
to be roeogni^sod as legitimizing 
interest. 

The attack had always been against 
interest paid to another person. That 
tho owner of capital who put it Into 
hla own Industry or agriculture should 
earn interest on it was taken for 


larea moour and entitled to its re- 
ward; that interest was the reward of 
the performance of the necessary 
function of investmeiit. 

In the thirty years of peace from 
187 i to about 1900 the ellective return 
on Consols sank from 3 Ho 2 ^ per cent, 
French rentes from 5i to 3 per cent, 
Prussian State loans from 5 to 3 per 
cent, and American State securities 
from 6 to 2 per cent. The destruction of 
capital in the Boer War, the Spanisli- 
American, and Sino-Japanese Wars, 
&c., sent up the rate at the beginning 
of the present century, but there was 
no very substantial change until 1914. 
The calamitous destruction of the 
European War more than doubled the 
rate of interest. — Bibliography : Ben- 
tham. Defence of Usury. See also 
Usury, Moneylenbees Act. 

INTERFERENCE, in physics, the 
name given to the effect at a point 
through which two or more trains of 
waves pass simultaneously. It is an 
efiect to be seen on the surface of 
liquids over which waves are passing; 
the eflects of interference are heard in 
sound waves; and many beautiful 
efltects are caused by the interference 
of light waves. 

Sti'iking contrasts are produced 
when two equal sources send out waves 
of the same length and amplitude. At 
points equi-distant from the two 
sources the waves arrive in the same 
phase, i.e. their crests, for example, 
arrive at the same moment, and a wave 
of double amplitude or height is pro- 
duced. At other points on each side, 
the two waves arrive in opposite phase, 
i.e. the crest of one wave reaches the 
point at the same instant as the hollow 
of the other wave, and the resultant 
effect at the point is zero vibration. 
The two prongs of a tuning-fork act 
as generators of sound waves of equal 
length and amplitude, but of opposite 
phase, and if a sounding fork is 
rotated in a vertical position in front 
of the ear, four positions of the fork 
may be distinguished for which no 
sound is heard. The two sets of waves 
interfere to produce sEence. 
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An iinalowiis efi’cct is proauced by 
of iiwlit by Bieaiis of Fresnel’s 
bit Hsiw. A narrow slit in front of the 
hion.^m is iiluiniiiatcd by nionocliro- 
iniitk and tlie prism by refmc- 
tom pnKhu'os two trains of waToe 
cause interference effects on a 
screen or in an eyepiece, a series of 
lei'ilu and dark bands being: seen. 
TJio central band is bright, since it is 
eoniflHiiant Irmu the tw*o virtual 
gonr«‘Cs or slits formed by the bi prism, 
and tiie waves arrive at the central 
band in the same phase. The bands 
at either side arc dark, being caused 
b V light weaves wiiich arrive in opposite 
phase; the paths by which tiie light 
reaches these bands differ in length by 
hrdf a wave-leiryth. The next outer 
band-^ are bright, and the paths to 
each from the two sources diiier bj?- a 
whole wave-length; and so on. A 
similar effect m produced when a very 
weak plano-convex lens is placed on a 
plane glass surface and illuminated 
by monochromatic light. The inter- 
ference of the waves which are reflected 
to the eye from the two surfaces in 
contact gives rise to alternate bright 
and dark concentric ring's known as 
Newton’s rings. 

When the wave trains are not of the 
same wave-ieng'th, the effects differ 
in some respects from those just des- 
cribed, If two tuning-forks, organ- 
pipes, or piano strings differ slightly 
in pitch, the 5 ^ will, when sounded to- 
gether, give rise to a series of beats or 
accentuated sounds each of ■which is 
caused by the simultaneous arrival at 
the ear of two waves in the same phase. 
The number of beats heard in one 
second is equal to the difference 
between the frequencies of the two 
sounding bodies. The production of 
Mwats* with Hertzian waves is em- 
ployed in the process of heterodjme 
reception in wireless telegraphy. 

When the composite waves of sun- 
light are in a position to interfere, 
many beautiful colour effects are pro- 
duced. The two sets of waves reilec- 
led to the eye from the outer and inner 
surfaces of a soap bubble give rise to 
the well-known coloiu-s of the bubble. 
The same explanation applies to the 
colours seen when a thin film of oil 
spreads over the surface of a sheet of 
water. A similar effect Is observed 
when an internal rupture occurs in a 
block of glass or ice. Fresnel’s biprism 
fringes and Newton’s rings are applied 
in the laboratory to measure the wave- 
length of light. Interference colours 
may be used to test the planeness of 
glass surfaces. The bands are also 
employed in an instrument called an 
interferometer for measuiing lengths 
in terms of the wave-length of light. 
Michelson thus found that the stan- 
dard metre contained 1,5S3,16^*5 


wave-lengths of the red light emitted 
by cadmium. See Sound, SpectkuiUs 
Diffraction, PoLARiZxiTiON of 
Light, and Electricity. 

INTERGLACIAL BEDS, geological 
deposits belonging to some epoch in a 
glacial period when the climate be- 
came ameliorated and the ice-sheets 
shrank back or almost entirely dip 
appeared. See Glacial Epoch. 

INTERLA'KEN (‘between the 
lakes’), a village in Switzerland, in the 
canton and 26 miles s.E. of Berne, 
beautifully situated neai* the left bank 
of the Aar, between the lakes of Thun 
and Brienx, much resorted to by 
tourists. Pop. 3,000. 

INTERLUDE, originally an enter- 
tainment exhibited on the stage 
between the acts of a play, or bet%Yeeii 



Old Clock Tower, laterlaken 


tne play and the afterpiece, to amuso 
the spectators while the actors rested 
or shifted their dress, or the scones 
and decorations were changed. In 
England dramas known as interludes 
preceded the rise of the regular drama. 
(See Drama.) The name is also given 
to a brief piece of church music, pre- 
pared or extempore, for the organ, 
and plashed after each stanza except 
the last of a metrical psalm or 
hymn. 

INTERMEZZO (in-t^r-met^so), a 
short musical iJiece, generally of a 
light sparkling character, played 
between the parts of a more important 
work, such as an opera, drama, &o. 
Pieces intended for independent per- 
formance are sometimes designated 
by this name by the French and 
Italians. A famous intermezzo occurs 
In Mascagni’s Camllcria Eustieana» 
and another favourite one is to b® 
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found l)etween the second and third Thej are direcfc-conplpcl to D.cj. 
acts of Woif-Ferrari’s Jcmls of the generators of about 3o0 kilo’^’s’atts ca- 
Madonna. pacityeacii. Each engine takes about 

INTEBNAL-COMBUSTION EM- 5,400 gallons of fresh water per lyy>r 
GIMES are prime movers which arc for cooling purposes, which is re- 
driven by the energy obtainetl from turned from a cooling-tower witli a 3 
the combustion of mixtures of gas (or per cent loss. The coiisiim])tioii of 
vapour) and air. Intcriiai-combustioii lubricating oil averages 3] gallons per 
engines (heretifter referred to as T.O. day of twenty-four hours for all liibri- 
enginos) were invented alioiit 1820 by eating purposes, including the oil taken 
a clergyman, the Rev. \Y. Cecil (Camb. by the cylinders. The Ignition is by 
Phil. yoc.). He made an engine which induction-coil on one engine, and ! y 
worked by the explosions of a mix- ‘ magneto ’ on the other. Two men am 
tiire of hydrogen and air. W. Barnett in attendance on the power-units, 
in 1S38 suggested the compression of The units driving the blowing-en- 
the mixture before firmg it, to increase gines are tandeui-cylinder, doubic- 
ItH explosive power. Lenoir ovcrcainf‘ acting engines having back plston- 
the most Fcrious of the practicaA diffi- rods, direct-con pled to 92-iiich dia- 
culties, and in 1860 produced a com- meter air-blowing cylinders. 
incK'ial engine. In 1 866 Otto and Lan- The output of each engine is 25,000 
gen introduced a superior typo (Inst. c. feet of free air per minute, delivered 
Meek, Engineers, 1875). Otto intro- against a blast-pressure of 10 lb. 2>cr 
duced the engine working on the so- square inch. The engines develop 1 
called ‘ Otto’ cycle about 1876. This i.h.p. hour on 8,400 B.Th.U. Thegas, 
cs'clo vrts really the suggestion of being blast-furnace gas, is of low calo- 
Beau de Rochas. rifle value — some 100 B.Th.lT. per 

In 18SI J. IJowson introduced ‘ pro- cubic foot. At this llgure the gas-eon- 
diieer gas’ (q.v.) as a tiicl, and in 1 805 sumption of the engines works out at 
B. H. Thwaite showed that gas-en- about 84 c. feet of gas per i.h.p. hour, 
gines could be run on the ‘waste The consumption of lubricating oil is 

S i-ses’ from blast-furnaces (q.r.). 4 gallons per day of twenty -four hours 
. Diesel in the same year introduced for each gas-engine and blo^ving- 
a new type of engine, which has found cylinder. The \vatcr-consumpt ion is 
favour an an oil-engine. In the de- about 14,400 gallons per hour per 
velopment of large gas-engines, the engine. In 1917 the blowing-engines 
most striking innovations are the in- ran for 7,932 hours, making the time 
vention of the two-stroke cycle by Sir off duty from various causes 828 hours 
Dugaid Clerk (Society of Arts, 1905); per annum. This performance occur- 
the development of the two-stroke red after the plant had been running 
engines, the Koerting (of German for four years. Two men are in atten- 
origin) and the Oecheihauser (another dance on tlie blowing-engines. The gas 
German engine); and the use bj'’ used leaves the blast-furnaces and 
Fnllager in recent years of ‘oblique 
connecting-rods* between diag- 
onally-oppofeite pairs of opposed 
pistons, 

Tiie Oecheihauser engine, manufac- 
tured before the Eurdpean B'ar by 
the Maehinenfabnk Ausberg Nurem- 
berg (M.A.N.) Gesellschaft, is an « 
opposed-piston engine. The ‘Still’ ^ 
engine is a recent type w'hich uses 
steam on one side of the piston and 
gas on the other. It is now being con- 
structed in single -engine units of 
1,200 b.h.p. 

As an example of the performance 
of a meduim -power gas-engine instal- 
lation, figures may be ciuoLed for the 
Instailatioii at the works of the Clarpo I 
I leet Iron Company, Ltd., steel and pp % 

iron manufacturers, jHi<idiesborough. 

These figures have been specially con- enters the gas-washers at 300® to 
tributecl by the company. The instal- 5U0® F., and contains 2 to 4 grammes 
latlon consists of two 000-h.p. gas- of dust per cubic metre. After passing 
eugiiies coupled to generators for through the gas-washer, the dusu con- 
^.enerallng electric power, and two teat is reduced to 0*006 to 0*003 
IJOO-h.p. ^as-engincs for rnniilng gramme per cubic metre, and the 
Mowiriff-engmes. The power-units are temperature to 70® F. 80 gallons of 
tandem-cylinder, double-acting gas- sea-water per minute are used in the 
engmcb driven by blast-furnace gas-washers. 
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A iypical analysis of tlie blasfc-fur- 
cat'c i.').* 


Ml ros'oii 

Cjrbonle acid . . 

C H'bOLL lilOJlO:;- 

i(io 

Hydrn<'»:e’i 
Caiurliic valiio . . 


BO-OO per cent. 
11-00 „ 


27*00 „ 

2*00 „ 

101 B.Tb.TT. 
per c. ft. 


The elreotathi^r water for coolinj? 
tiie enters at about GO'' y. 

and leaves at a teinperauire betw'een 
100® liiicl 120° F. Tlio pistons and 
|)tdo?i'ro<lh cabe some 10 per cent of 
11:10 total (‘ooiinf^-watcr used. 

The jn'esent practice of the National 
Gas Encrine Company is to nse tan- 
dem eyllndcrs on the Otto cycle in the 
lar^e-si/eti onmnes. 

Tiie most im]iortant cycles of opera- 
tion upon, wlibh modem l.C. emerines 
w’ork arc the Otto, or coiislant-Yol- 
nine, cycle, and the Diesel, or con- 
etant-pmssure, cycle. 

Otto Cycle. (1 ) A combustible mix- 
ture of o^as and air is sucked into a 
cjiinder at approxinmtely atmo- 
spheric pressure. (2) It is compressed, 
approxirmitely arliabatmaliy, to a 
small volume at a hiyh presoiiro and a 
fairly high teinperatnro. (11) It io ex- 
ploded. and the pressnre rises more or 
less abruptly according to the speed 
of the explosion. (4) The high-pres- 
eiirc mixture (no longer the same, 
chemically, as it -^vas in stages 1 , 2, arid 
3) expands approximately adiabati- 
eally, doing external w'ork and getting 
cooler in the process. (5) The burnt 
mixture at a low iircssure and a fairly 
low temperature Is expelled from the 
cylinder into the atmosphere. 

In this cycle wo get one explosion 
per two revolutions of the engine, and 


the engine is known as a foiir-stroke 
engine, i.e. four strokes go to eacli 
complete cycle of cveiiis. The pro- 
gramme is repeated in the next 
rc\ elutions of the engine, aii<l sl on 


f S 



or y 


indefinitely. The nearest ideal cycle 
to this one is that represented in fig. 
1. The theoretical efficiency of this 
cycle is given by 



where u is the efficiency, r the ratio of 
expansion, i.e. the ratio of the cylinder 
V oiume to the clearance volume, and 
y ~= 1*4. 

Diesel Cycle. This cycle diticrs 
from the previous one in tho much 
higher pre.ssuro that is reached before 
the fuel is iniccted, and in tho burning 
of the fuel rdatively slowiy’- at con- 
stant pres.snre instead of nearly 
instantaneously at constant volume. 
(1) A charge of air is sucked into a 
cylinder at approximately atmo- 
spheric pressure and temperature. (2) 
It is highly compressed, more or less 
adiabatically, so that its temperature 
is sufiiciently high for oil to burn when 
squirted into it, (3) By means of a 
pump, or air at a pressure higher than 
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compression, oil is squirted into tlio 
cylinder and bums. Wliiie biirnmg 
proceeds, expansion is aIlowe<i to take 
place so liiat tlie pressure does not rise 
i.e. the heat energy of combustion, 
except such as is used m the expan- 
sion referred to, goes into the gas at 
constant pressure. (4) When com- 
bustion is complete, the burnt mix- 
ture IS allowed to expand more or less 


Diesel than in. the Otto engine, for the 
reason that in the Diesel engine a non- 
explosive substance — pure air — is 
coinnrossod. In consequence of this 
the Diesel is more, not less, ethcitnl 
than the Otto engine, in spite of its 
mechanical ctficicncy being somenhat 

A* simple engine, working on cither 
of these eyele^^, icccives energy dunug 


Internal -combustion Engines 


• I I 

Constant i^ressuro Cycle Constant Volume Cycle 

i 

! I 

Two-stroke Four-stroke 


I 

Constant Temp. 
Cycle (not used) 


! 

Singlf- 

eeting 

(Diesel 

oil- 

engine) 


1 

Double- 

acting 


Single- Double- 
acting acting 
(Diesel 
oil- 
engine) 


Two-stroke Pour-sti*oke 

(Clerk cj'clo) (Otto cycle) 

i 1 


t 

Single-acting 
(Oechelhauser 
gas-engine and 
some petrol- 
eugines) 


1 

Double-acting 
(Koerting gas- 
engine) 


Single-acting 
(most common 
form of engine, 
oil, petrol, or gas: 
many types) 


Double-acting 
(Cockerill and 
several other 
large gas- 
engmes) 


adiabaticaily, thereby doing work and 
getting cooler, (o) When the piston 
gets to the end of its stroke, the 
cylinder is connected to the atmo- 
sphere, and the contents of the cylin- 
der, at a fturly low pressure and 
tcinpenrturo, arc expelled from the 
cylinder into the atmosphere during 
the ensuing stroke. 

The ideal cycle nearest to this one 
is shoivn in fig. ‘2, The theoretical 
efficiency of this cycle is given by 



where v is the efficiency, p the expan- 
sifm ratio ai comfani pressure, r the 
total expansion ratio, and y = 1*41. It 
can be showm that 


is greater than 




Th.is result would suggest that a 
higher efflelcney is attainable with an 
Otto engine than wdth a Diesel. But 
In practice a very much greater ratio 
o,f compresHioa can be used in the 


one stroke out of four. Such engines 
are called ‘four-stroke’ or ‘Dvo -cycle* 
engines. 

Modern Engines. Practical engines 
may be classified in regard to the fuel 
they use and the speed they run at; 
thus we get gas-, oil-, or petrol-en- 
gines, and high- and low-speed engines. 
Broadly speaking (there are many 
exceptions), gas- and oil engines are 
low-speed engines, and petrol, high- 
speed ones. The diagi’am above, 
taken from Wimperis’s Internal Com* 
bastion Engines, shouts very clearly 
the relationship between the dillerent 
engines. 

(1) Crossley Gas-engine. — Fig. 3 is a 
sectionalelevation of a sta ndard Cross - 
ley gas-engine working on the Otto 
cycle. Suppose the engine is at the 
beginnmg of the outward (suction) 
stroke. The exhaust valve is closed, 
the inlet valve open. A charge of gas 
and air is thus admitted to the cylin- 
der. The inlet valve now closes (the 
exhaust continuing closed) and the 
compression stroke takes place. At 
the moment of crossing the ‘dead- 
centre,* outwards again, the charge is 
fired by a carefully-timed electric 
spark derived from a magneto. Explo- 
sion takes place nearly instanta- 
neously and the pressure rises very 
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fiiilcklv. Tlae ensuing* outward stroke 
n the ‘‘expansion ' or diiving stroke, 
ali the Taives being closed. At the 
eiul oi the expansion stroke the ex- 
hnu^i valTc lifts, and tlio following 
inuard stroke is the seaYcnging stroke 
iii wlik'h the ‘ dead ’ productsare swept 
nil of the e rlinder through the exhaust 
\.ihe. Fig. 4 shows very clearly the 
construction of the inlet yalves, and 
how govcniiiig is eilectcd on the 
* va I iable-a dniisaion " principle. 

(2) H I irrlees- Diesel Engme^ — A 
typical example of a modern Diesel cn- 
gnie IS that illustrated in fig. 5, which 
‘-hows a sectional end view of the 
engine. The valves are indicated in 
lie. (> by the letters E, a, and f (ex- 
heiist, air, fuel). 

We shall describe the cycle from 
the moment when the compression 
stroke is beginning. Valves e, a, and F 


' main crank shaft. The exhaust and 
air yalves are interchangeable and 
easily renewable. The fuel valve is 
simple. The set is sho’um in fig. 6. 

The engine is started by rimning it 
on compressed air. A starting level 
throws into action the starting valve 
(fig. 5), and cuts out the fuel valve. 
The engine is ‘ barred ’ round until the 
starting valve is open, and then It 
starts on the compressed air and runs 
as a compressed-air motor on a stored 
supply of compressed air. When 
sufficient speed is attained, the start- 
ing lever is thrown into the riiiiumg 
position, which cuts out the starting 
valve andleaveslt pernia neiiti y closed^ 
and cuts into action the fuel valve* 
The engine now picks up speed, run- 
ning as an oil-engine. Fig. 7 is an 
actual indicator diagram of this type 
of engine. 



Ce^7RlFUGAU GOVERNOR 



Fjg, 4. rrosdey TariaHe-adiJiisEion jroveniiDg, F, Movable fulcrum, sontrollsd by ceatrifuRfJ governor 


are all closed and the piston comes up, 
compi'cssmg the eylinderful of air to 
a very small volume (about h of its 
original volume). The pressure at the 
end of compression is about 500 pounds 
per square inch, and the temperature 
of the air about 950*^ F. 

The valve p opens after the piston 
has passed the dead-centre, and oil 
is sprayed into the evlinder by com- 
pnsaed air. Combustion takes place, 
and the pressure is mainiavned for a 
little while as the piston moves out- 
wards (see fig, 7). The expansion 
stroke takes place with valves e and 
A closed. At the end of the expansion 
stroke the valve e opens, and the 
charge escapes to atmosphere. The 
exhaust stroke now takes place with 
E open and A and p closed. Yalve e 
closes and A opens, and the suction 
stroke begins and ends with a cylinder- 
fu! of air, ready for the next cycle. 

The compressed air is got from a 
small air compressor coupled to the 


Many manufacturers construct oil- 
engines on the Otto cycle. Fig. 8 is 
made from results of a test by Pro® 
fossor Bui'Stall on a 117-b.h.p Cross 
ley ‘cold starting® oil-engine (Oct.v 
1918). The calorific value of the oil 
used was 18,500 B.Th.U. per pound. 
Fig. 9, taken in this teat, is a typical 
indicator diagram for an Otto oil- 
engine. 

The develoimient of the Diesel en- 
gine for mercantile inaiine purposes 
has been taken up by both British 
and Italian engineers. The engine 
they manufacture is a four-stroke 
single-acting engine . They have stan - 
dardnsed a series of cylinders capable 
of giving 40, 50, 100, and 210 b.h.p 
each at a moderate rating of effee- 
tive pressure and piston speed. The 
largest standard six-cylinder engine 
has therefore a continuous rating of 
1 ,250 b.h.p. Each cylinder has a bore 
of 24^ inches, the stroke being 38| 
inches. The piston speed at 1*35 r.p.m« 





' \K, u. Ot Sljrrie^s-Ditwl engine (Mirrlees, Bickerton, & Day Lt-i.) 

"h 8ii0 feet minute. The cylinder into a two-way passage, one the a!r- 
lieads contain, as usual, the vaifcs, passage and the other the exliausc- 
arc follows: (a) the air start- passage. The director valve closes 
Eg valve; 0) the relief valve; (c) the one or other of these passages, 
fucMnject ion valve; (d) two combined leavins* the one not closed in conneo- 
inkt and exhaust valves; (e) two tion with the cylinder. An ordinary 
'director valves.’ The director valve mushroom, valve closes the end of the 
la an ingenicua device which would cylinder-headporteateriiigthecyliji- 
cnablo one corahined inlet and exhaust der (see fig. 10), 
falva only to ? o used il this were eon- The sequence of operation of these 
'idei cd desirable. The following des- valves is evident. Though one of tiieso 
uriptloii of one of the pair of combined combined valves would foe thoroughly 
valves will he sidheieiit. One end of the sufficient, two are used for practical 
»;»ort opcM tlifcuigh the cylinder head reasons. The fuel-injection valve is of 
hito the cylinder, and the other end the ‘needle* type, and has no packing 







eland. Tlie p^epsnre of the com- 
nrcbfciCii-air supply?- tor fuel iejectipn is 
about pounds per square incli. 

For re versus' the encrnie doiiDlo cams 
e re pi ot ided . one set for ‘ ^oing’ ahead ’ 
and one for ‘ s?t>ing asteiti,’ but instead 
ol mo\ mg the earn shaft bodily,^ the 
earn roileis only arc moved to reg-ister 
witiitheii rcspeetive cams. The engine 
fq started on compressed air at 300 
pounds per square inch pressure in the 
ioiio\\ing sequence: 6 cylinders on air, 


FUEL VALVa F 



Tig. G. Beiads or valvej (Mirrless, Bio^erlon 5, 
D^y, ltd.) 

3 cn air and 3 on fuel, and C on fixer 
Biiring a six-hour full-load trial the 
following rcRults were obtained u ith a 
Bcardinore-Tosi engine: i.h.p., 1,766; 
b.h.p., 1,332; r.pmi., 129-6; mechani- 
cal emcicncy, 75-5 per cent; mean 


6(90^ 



I'jg. 7. iiiditator l)«vud Engaie (MmiQ-s, Bickertoa 
4 I)jiy, Ltd ) 


eilectivc pressure, 76 pounds per 
squaxe inch; fuel consumption, 0*411 
i)oiintis per b.h.p. hour; blast-air pres- 
bure, !,031) pounds per square inch. 

Design. The details of high-speed 
petrol-engines arc iimte diiferentlrom 
those of low-apeed gas- or oil-engines, 
so much so tliat few gas-engineers arc 
equally facile in designing either type. 


For detailed information tlxe^ special 
treatises must be consulted, but the 
folloxving general pri 7 iciples govorn the 
design of both classes. 

1. The Admission of Fuel. The gas 
for a gas-ongine is led from tho 
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BRAKE HOesE- POWER 

Tig. 8. Perfonaance curves for Cio'islev (Otto) OE- 
eugine of 117 b.h p (Oct. 1918 ; test by BurstaU) 


mains by a pipe leading to the breech 
of the engine. In oii-englites the fuel 
falls to the vapori.5er level, or may be 
injected by a pump. This latter 
arrangement is used in the Diesel 
engine. The pump delivers oil at a pres- 
Bui-e of from 640 to 1,000 pounds per 
square inch to a fuel-iniection valve 
(fig. 6), through which it passes as a 
siu’ay into the cylinder and bmiis 


Fig, 1). indicator, diagram of Liooaley (Oiio; Oil- 
oiigme 

gradually, thus maintaining a con- 
stant presbure in the cylinder during 
the first part of the exiiansion. A 
pump can be used as a means of 
governing the engine (see fig. 11)» 
With light oil -engines working on the 
Otto cycle, or with petrol -engiines, a 
carburettor is used to vaporize bhe 
petrol. The niixtuio of petrol- vapour 
and air is di’axvn into the engine as in 
a gas-engine. A conimon carburettor 
is shown in the article Motos,-oas 
ENUINF5S. 

2. The Ignition of the Charge. The 
charge is usually ignited by causing a 
coiTectly -timed electric spark to tfxke 
place in it. The spark is generated by 
a tmgmio (q.v.) or by an inimU-m 
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^joil (qt.v.), witli one or two aociimuJa- 
tor cells {see SECONBAixr Cell). The 
ignition is sonietiiiies done by an 
ignition or hot tube. A tube which is 
kept nearly red-hot has ‘controlled 
access’ to the cyliudcr. At the mo- 
tnont when ignition should take place 


SUCTICM 



jfig. 10. Beardmore-Tosi \dl.e 3 Bf'^iruiag of Tir- 
ing-Jstroke, Pisloa top-tealie. iiotli closed. 


a yalye allows the compressed mixture 
tio enter the hot tube, where it ignites 
.-and explodes. 

These remarks apply only to engines 
W'orkiiLg'on the conslant-'\ olumo princi- 
ple (Otto cycle). In the Diesel engine 
the iiiel is self-igniting, the tempera- 
ture at the end of compression being 
Siigh enough to ignite the fuel, and it 
burns relatively slovly. 

3. Cooling the Combustion Chamber 
(and Cylinder. The temperatures 
reached dinmg explosion and combus- 
tion are very high, end the cylinder 
and combustion chamber must bo 
kept cool. Water U used for this 
purpose, and is circulated round the 
cylinder and combustion chamber as 
seen in figs. 3 and 5. Such a cylinder 
is described as being* water-1 acketed/ 

4, Mechanical Design. In the four- 
stroke, single-cylinder engine energy 
is supplied to the engine during one 
stroke out of four. 'Phe twist applied 
to the crank shaft is therefore very 
irregular. On the other hand, the 
demand for energj’- by the ‘load’ is 
usually fairly couKtaiii, so that the 
engine has to be fitted with a laige fly- 
wheel to act as a reservoir of energy. 
During the explosion stroke the fly- 
wheel speeds up a httie, and during the 
following iliree strokes its speed falls. 
The ratio of the exti’eme variation 
ot speed to the moan speed is called 
the ‘cyclic irregularity,’ It is about 4 
per cnat for ordinary engines, bnt 
must be loss than 0-7 per cent for gas- 
engines to drive alternators in parallel. 
Ono great advantage ot a multiple- 


cylinder engine is that the twistapplied 
to tho crank shaft can l^e kept much 
more uniform, and therefore a smaller 
fly-wheel can bo used. 

The problem of balancmg the parts 
of the engine and providing for iini- 
formity of twist as far as possible is 
perhaps the principal problem of the 
mechanical design. G'niformity of 
twist is approached by the use of more 
than one cylinder and of a two-stroke 
cycle. The simplest case of balancing 
occurs in the fly-wheel. If it is light 
on one side, an additional mass is 
attached to one of tho spokes or the 
rim on the other side, so that the 
resultant centrifugal force is zero, and 
the bearings only have to take the 
dead-weight of the fly-wheel. The 
piston should be balanced as far as 
possible, but this is a more diihcnit 
problem as it has a reciprocating 
motion. It cannot be completely 
balanced in a single-piston engine. In 
Fullagar’s engines the pistons are 



Fig. 11. Governing by Eeguiatjon of the fuel pump 
(Mlrrless, Bickerton, & Day, Ltd ) 

balanced thus (fig. 12); There are four 
pistons working in two cylinders (a b), 
(a’b'). In tho figure A and b are 
approacliing each other and compres- 
sing the (• in c w’Mle a' and b’ 
are >'0111 each other under 

the explosion in e. a is coupled to b' 
and B to a' by means of obligue rods. 

The inertia force of a exactly 
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Lalduccb that of B'; simiiarls' with b 
and A". Further, an explosion takes 
Tjla^*e (1111*1118“ every halt-revolution in 
smli a tv*o-f\liiider engine, so that 
the tvist applied to the shaft can be 
inaile nearly nnifoim by using three 
of these tv o-eylinder elements on one 
eiank slialt. The exaiik shaft «aii(I fly- 
ybeel arc therefore relatively light. 



fig. 12. Airanpeni^nt of i rois toaatcteJ pi^iloiis ia 
TulLigwi b outtiue 


The eoniicctm2:-rods are the most 
difficult parts t o balance, theoretically. 
As a first approximation, it is usual 
to replace the rod by a massless one, 
and to add a mass mi to tne cross- 
head, and a mass to the crank pin, 
where -f «= M, the total mass of 


the rod, and TOi, are in, In verso 
proportion to the distance of the eontre 
of gravity of the rod from either end. 

Governing contrivancewS are fitted to 
the engine to ensui'G that it runs a/i 
nearly as possibie at constant speed 



Pig. IS. 5]lie ‘Hit-and-mis,# governor princ3j?b 


under vfl«rying conditions of applied 
load within the capacity of the engine. 
The speed of the engine is brought into 
play just as in the steam-engine, 
namely, by the variations in the centri- 
fugal force on a pair of rotatm,g bails. 
For instance, when the speed rises, 
the balls (fig. 11) fly outwards and the 
fitting A moves upwards, and vice 
versa. The movements of this fitting 
A are used to control the engine in the 
folio^ving ways: (1) by cutting off the 
whole of the fuel-supply for one or 
more cycles; (2) by reducing the 
amount of fuel used pei* cycle, leaving 
the air-supply untouched; (3) by 
reducing the amount of both fuel and 
air, keeping the propoition of fuel to 
air the same, or by causing the ig-nition 
to come later, or to be cut oif aiio- 
gether. 

The first of these arrangements is a 
very common one, and ia eailed the 
‘hit-and-miss* principle, it is illus- 
trated in fig. 13. The position of the 
part A is controlled by the governor. 
Motor-car engines are usuallygoyerned 
by hand by means of the ihrottie. 

Fuel Consumption. The gas con- 
sumption of a gas-engine varies a great 
deal with the load, the nature of the 
gas, i.e. its calorific value, Scc,> and 
the size of the engine. Roughly speak- 
ing, the brake horso -power efficiency, 
ranges fi-om about 20 to 33 per cent, 
the smaller value being for small 
engines on full load or large engines on 
light load. From these figures an 
estimate can be made of the approxi- 
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mate gas consumption; for iusfance, 
if wc lalce a 30-lj.ii.p- eiigino ’'vorking 
on town gas at a calorifU* value of, say, 
500 B.TinU. per cri])ic foot, we get 
for tiie gas conRiimptiori in 1 lioiu% 

SO (b.li.p.) X 25 i 5 (B.TJi.U. in 

1 .p. liQiir) 

i).20 (etricieiicy) x 500 (calorific 
value) 

= 763 e. feet, 

l.e. a consumption iier b.li.p. lioiix of 
I|| = 25-4 c. feet, 

assuming tie engine is running at full 
loaf I at a brake ctticiency of 20 per cent. 

Tiie higlAer efilciency of 33 per cent 
is readied in engines of some 2,000 
b.li.p. Por oil-engines a fairly re- 
presentative figure is ^ pound of oil 
per b.b.p. liour, tliougli this figure, 
like tlie corresponding ligitre for gas- 
engines, varies y great deal with the 
sL-se of engine, the relative load, nature 
of oil, and so on. A reasonable figure 
for petrol-engines is about I pound of 
petrol per b.h.p. hour, or, say, t pint 
per b.h.p. hour. These figures are only 
given as guides in general estimates; 
they may vary in as great a proportion 
as 2 : 1 , deponding on the circumstances 
ofeaichcase. — Bibliography: A. W. 
and Z. W. Daw, Oil and Gas Engine 
P&mer; A. P. Chalkley, The Diesd 
Engine; G, Supino, Diesel Engines 
(translated by A. G. Bremner and J, 
Richardson); H. R. Ricards, The In- 
imial Combustion Engine; A. W. 
Judge, The Testing of High-Speed 
/. C. Engines; G. A. Burls, Jeyo- 
Engines. Bor details of actual en- 
gines, sec Makers’ Literature. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION, 
political organization of the workers 
on an international basis {see Intee- 
i-TATiONAL. The Socialist) has been 
accompanied during the last 30 years 
by efforts to unite the trade unions in 
an international organization. Trade 
UTiionista were active in forming the 
First and Second Internationals, but 
they did not contemplate a separate 
Trade Union International until the 
begiiQiiing of the present century; al- 
though a tentative effort •was made 
ill 1888, at the inatance of the Bxitish 
Ihades Union Congress, to promote 
international trade union co-operation 
on specific questions. Tho French trade 
umons took the initiative in 1900 in 
proposing the formation of an Inter- 
national Labour Secretariat, but no 
real progress was made until the fol- 
lowing year, when at an international 
congress in Copenhagen the suggestion 
of an annual international meeting of 
trade union representatives was ap- 
proved and the German Trade Union 
Centre became the international head- 
quarters with Karl Legien, then presi- 
dent of the German trade union move- 


ment, as its secretary. Internationa! 
congresses ■w’ere hold from that time 
onward 1 every year (ivith so me few 
eycci)i ions) mitil the outbreak of war 

in 1914. 

International Federation o! Trade 
Unions. Up to tho War, howecer, tii© 
international trade union organizat ion 
consisted of little more than a postal 
address in Berlin and on annual 
congress meeting in vaidous Euro- 
pean canitals. At the Paris Congress 
in 1909 a proposal to establish 
an “ Intcrnatioaai Federation of 
Labour” was made by Samuel Gom- 
pers on Ijehalf of the American trade 
imions, but nothing caiiic of it imtii 
the 8th Congress at Zurich in 1913, 
when it was decided to call the or- 
ganization the! ntemalioTi al Fedcmf i Ofi 
of Trade Unions (I.F.T.IJ.). Durnig 
the War it lived a divided existence, 
heUveen Amsterdam and Berlin. 

immediately after the War steps 
wei‘e taken, at a conference in Berne, 
1919, to reconstitute the l.F.T.U. At 
a later congi'ess in Amsterdam the 
same year the organization took shape, 
the most important internal change 
bein^ the disappearance from it of the 
(British) General Federation of Trade 
Unions and tho appearance in its 
councils of the British T.U.C. Up to 
the War the T.U.C. had allowed the 
international relationships of the 
British trade union movement to be 
carried on through the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (q.v.). In 
tho reconstituted l.F.T.U. tno T.U.C. 
took its rightful place and a member 
of its General Council, Mr. J. U. 
Thomas, became president of the In- 
ternational; vice-presidents, a Ml- 
timo secretary, and two assistant sec- 
retaries (of different nationalities) 
were appointed; and the oflices of the 
Bccrolariat wore located in Amsterdam . 
Twenty countries were alfiliated 
throup;h tho national centres, giving 
the l.F.T.U. an aggregate membership 
of more than 23 millions at the start 
of its new career. 

Membership fell heavily during the 
economic slump from 1921 onwards in 
all the ailiiated countries. The total 
for 1932~-33 was about 13| million, 
representing the aifiiiaicd national 
centres of practically all tho ICuropoan 
countries; important countries out- 
side the Federation include the United 
States of America, Soviet Russia, 
Australasia, and most of Latin 
America. * 

Red International of Labour Unions. 
As with the international Sociaiiii 
organization, there is a rival Trade 
Union International formed under 
Goimnunist influences. It is oalled the 
Red International of Labour Unions 
(R.I.L.U.), and was formed at Moscow 
in 1921; originally it was intended to 
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incike it an ori;*aiiic pa,ri of the Third 
iCommimist) international and pro- 
vision was made for interchange of 
delegates between the executives of 
t!ic two bodies: but in 1922 this provi- 
sion was abrogated at the instance of 
the ii'eneh section, supported by the 
sviidk'alisrs of other countries. The 
R.l.L.U. claims afiiliated groups in 
about 30 count lies; but its aggregate 
membership is hardly more than half 
that of the I.F.T.XJ., its largest 
ivdional e-fliliodion being, of course, 
the entire Russian trade union move- 
ment. Its policy is avowedly Com- 
munistie, and it has carried on a bitter 
dicrupti\e campaign against the 
I.F.T.U., with the assistance of sub- 
sidiary nadioual organizat/ions such as 
the National Minority Movement in 
this country. 

Trade Union Secretariats. In close 
connection with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions there are 
in existence a largo number of In- 
lernationaiTradeSecretariats , of which 
there are at present (1933) 39. These 
trade secretariats represent the unions 
in particular trades and industries 
(e.g. the metal 'workers, transport wor- 
kers, woodworkers, garment workers, 
hzc.). Proposals are under discussion 
lor promoting still closer relations be- 
tween them and the I.F.T.U. — Bib- 
UOGRAPHV: (I.F.T.U.), Twmtyi-fivQ 
Yearsofiniei-naiional Tirade Unionism, 
Sassenbach; Labour Year Book, 1921; 
Losovsky, JForld's Trade Union 
Momment; Tomsky, Getting To- 
gether, 

ihtehnationau, the sooial- 

ISr. The first attempt at the inter- 
national organisation of the Socialist 
and Labour movement was the ‘ Inter- 
national Association of Working Men,* 
founded in London in 18Gi under the 
2 adership of George Oder, George 
Howell, W. R. Greiner, and, among 
others, Karl Marx, 'wliose inaugural 
address ended with the slogan “ Pro- 
le r a: iaos of all countries, unite I’* 
Morv v^as also responsible for the pro- 
vn-ional riiles. The Association was 
{hJiiiicely i evolutionary, but not at 
first detinilely socialist ; its aim was the 
i'ontiuest of power by the proletariat. 
Tiie part played by the Association in 
the Paris Commune led to the with- 
chawal of some of the most prominent 
01 the British trade unionists and to 
exceptional legislation against its 
members in France; but the Associa- 
tion v/astiiiallyshattered by dhxerences 
between its socialist section, led by 
l^larx and Engels, and the anarchist 
elements, led by Bakunin. Its last 
E iir-opeaa Congress was held at Geneva 
in L" 7 3 . Its head- quarters were moved 
to America, where. In 1S76, it was 
d ssolved. 

The attention of European Social- 


ists was concentrated In ilie decade 
that lollowed on the building up of 
strong national parties as the neces- 
sary prelude to an cifecrive Interna- 
tional. From 1839 onwards inter- 
national Socialist conpTcsses were held 
at intervals of two or three years; but 
the organization was little more than 
a loose tie holding the national parties 
together and had no real centre until 
in 1900 the International Bureau, 
with an executive council and a cen- 
tral otiice was established, its first 
secretary being Victor Seinvy, who 
was succeeded in 1905 by Oaiiiilie 
Huysmans. At tlie 1900 Congress 
in Paris the terms of participation 
%vere defined so as to include only 
groups, striving lor the ailainment of 
socialism, which admit the need for 
parliamentary activity, and trade 
union organizations which, though 
not participating in the political 
movement, recognize the need for 
such activity. At this Congress the 
International Socialist Bureau was set 
up as the secretariat and organizing 
centre of what has since come to be 
known as the Second International. 

TheSecondInternati onai was racti- 
cally destroyed by tlie European War. 
Its attitude towards war was to have 
been the subject of discussion at the 
Vienna Congress m 1914, but the War 
came before that congress met. The 
International foil to pieces owing to 
the necessity of the national parties, 
particularly the German and French, 
having to decide without any op- 
portunity of discussion wdth one 
another, the question of voting %vai' 
credits. During the W^ar the Secretariat 
remained in existence, first at the 
Hague, then at Stooldiolm, and then in 
London, endeavoured to preserve con- 
tact with the parties in all the bel- 
ligerant countries. It assisted to 
promote the Inter-allied conferencea 
in 1915, 1917, and 1918, at which 
Socialist War Aims were formulated, 
and was active in endeavouring to 
arrange a f iiU international ood^css at 
Scockhom when the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 changed the whole 
situation for the Socialist parties. The 
Second International resumed its 
work after the Great War, its first 
meeting being at Berne in 1919, con- 
voked by a committee of AHled So- 
cialists, when preliminary discussions 
were held with a view to loconstituMng 
the organization, but it was not until 
1923 that the Second International 
was completely re-established. 

The ‘Third’ or Communist Inter- 
national, founded at Moscow in March, 
1919, was the outcome of the confer- 
ences held at Zimmerwald (Sept. ,1916, 
and Kienthal (April, 1936) by Social- 
ist parties and groups opposed to the 
war. Its second Congress (Moscow, 
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July-Aug.s 1920)drewiip the Constl- 1924, Dnit, The Two Internationals i 
tutioE of the Coiiiin-a.D.i8t Interna- Th. Kirknp, History of Socialism; 
tional, and laid down twenty-one Yiliotard, Ulsfnrie dc r Internal (onalei 
conditions of membership, of an ex- E. Laskine, H Internationale et le 
ceedingly micomproinising character. Fanyermanimne, 

The aim of the Communist Inter- INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
national, as defined in its Statutes, is LEGISLATION. The development 
“ to organize an armed struggle for tho of iateraationai Labour iegislatioa 
overthrow of the iateraationai hour- springs from recognition of the fact 
geois and the establishment of an that “the failure of any nation to 
International Soviet Republic as a adopt humane eoiiditioiis of labour is 
transition to the complete abolition of an obstacle in the way of other nations 
the capitalist state.” The Statutes re- which desire to improve the conditions 
quire the exclusion from the affiliated in their own country.” These are the 
national parties of all member? who words of the preamble to the Labour 
support a * reformist ’ policy of political sections of the Versailles Peace Treaty, 
co-operation with capitalist parties; The regulation of the conditions of 
“such avowed reformists” as Tara ti, labour is y^eiconicd by the better 
Modigliani, Kautsky, Morris Hiiiquit, employers as preventing forms of 
JeanLonguet, and Ramsay Macdonald competition which they rightly shrink 
“cannot be tolerated.” War is de- from adopting. With the growth of 
dared on “ Oio Yellow Amsterdam In- thisregulationitwas,however,reaiizeJ. 
ternational of Trade Unions.” Peso- that it is not sufficient that it shall be 
lutions of the Communist International national; evil conditions removed in 
or its executive are binding upon one country may handicap its in- 
affiliated parties: “the Communist dustries in competition with foreign 
International, operating in a period of rivals. Opinion thus grew In favour of 
acute civil strife, must be centralized international regulation, and the move- 
in a more eilectivo manner than was menb towards this was strengthened 
the Second International.” Sections as trade unions developedinternational 
of the Socialist movement in France, organization. ^ , 

Germany, Britain, Holland, Belgium, The earliest initiative was taken by 
Czechoslovakia, Scandinavia and the Swiss Federal Government in a 
other countries were affiliated to this circular letter sent in 1881 to the 
Communist International, but its various industrial countries of Europe, 
composition, aims and rules are such It was, however, not favourably 
that large numbers of European received. In 1885 the German Social 
Socialists %vh.o had left the Second Democrats demanded that their 
International were nob prepared to Government should take steps to fur- 
accept. ther the international establishment 

A Congress of the sections thus left of the ten-hour day, and prohibition 
without international affiliation mot of night-work and of the employment 
at Vienna in Feb., 1921, and formed of children under fourteen. A second 
an Tntornational Working Union of circular letter sent out by the Swiss 
Socialist Parties,* with the object of Government in 1889 met with more 
recreating an International inclusive success, and an International Con- 
of all Socialist parties. The British ferenco was held in Berlin in March, 
Independent Labour Party, the 1390, which mad© recommendations 
French Socialist Party, the Gorman in regard to work in mines, Sunday 
Independent Socialists, the Austrian, work, and children’s, young peop)"‘’s, 
Geman-Ciiech, Hungarian, and Swiss and women's employment. 

Socialist Parties, and the Russian In 1900 a Congress took place in 
Menshevilis and Social Revolu- Paris to establish an International 
tlonaries took part in the Congress. Association for Labour Legislation. 
The Vienna Union (known for a time The Association was constituted in 
as the Two-and-a-Half International) Basel in 1901, and devoted its atten- 
hoped to find a basis of agreenxent tion in the first place to inquiries into 
with the Labour and Socialist Inter- the industrial night-work of women 
national (L.S.I.) and the Communist and into the dangerous industries. 
International, and for a time the notably those using lead and white 
Vienna groups dallied with the notion phosphorus. On its instigation the 
of forming a Fourth International; Swiss Government called an Intor- 
but they found in 1922 that the 21 national Conference at Berne in 1905, 
conditions laid down by the Com- as a result of which the Berne Oonvon- 
munists were completely unaceept- tions of 26th Sept., 1906, were drawn 
able,andthei*eupon they re-established up prohibiting the industrial employ- 
relations with the L.S.I. {See also ment of women at night, and the use 
Teldb Union Intern a.tiona1i.)— of white phosphorus in the manu- 
BXBhiOGRAPiaT: Max Beer, History of facture of matches. This material had 
SMtish Socialmn; Stekloff, The First been responsible for one of th© most 
Iniemaiional ; Labour rmr Booifc,1919- terrible industrial diseases, phosphorus 
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necrosis or *pliossy Jaw/ A number 
of coiiiitries adopted the conventions 
at once, and, o’wlny' to the energy _^of 
the national socUona of the Associa- 
tion, they are now observed by practi- 
cally ail civilized countries. The 
Bemo conventions initiated a whole 
fecrics of Lniemationai labour laws, and 
laid down the principles upon which 
the International Labour Organization 
is ROW based. 

Under the Versailles Treaty an 
International Labour Organization 
was sot up as a constituent part of the 
Jjeague of Nations, to promote the 
regulation of -working hours, the pre- 
vention of unemployment, the ‘ living 
vuge/ protection against sickness and 
accident, the protection of women and 
children, and labour protection gener- 
ally on international lines. 

The organization consists of a Gen- 
eral Ooiiforence, a Governing Body, 
and an International Labour Olhee 
(I.L.O.). The General Conference is 
c(»mposod of t'.vo Government re- 
prosontativos, together with one repre- 
sentative of employers and one of 
labour, from each country. The 
Governing Body of twenty -four mem- 
bers is similarly composed of Govern- 
ment, employers’, and workers’ re- 
presentatives; it controls the I.L.O., 
and prepares for the meetings of the 
General Conferences. The I.L.O. is 
the secretariat of the organization. 
The I.L.O. is not merely a section of 
the League of Nations, or a part of its 
permanent secretariat, but a largely 
autonomous body with power to 
initiate and ccvny out its own policy. 

The General Conference mot in 1919 
at Washington, and adopted conven- 
tions concerning the eight-hour day, 
unemployment, and the employment 
of women and children; this was the 
beginning of a series of annual con- 
ferences, 'held mostly at Geneva, at 
which cimvciitions on a variety of sub- 
jects \cere framed. The conventions 
adopted are intended to be made the 
basis of Government action by tho 
members of the League, and while tho 
League has not even lioniinal power to 
compel such acUou, it may at least be 
Jioped that tho conventions will stimu- 
late the international leveliing-up of 
the conditions of labour; 311 Conven- 
tions have been adopted, and i*atifica- 
tions registered up to March, 1933, 
totalled 502, representing 50 new 
ratitications ^vithm the year, a larger 
number Him in any year since 1925 
(with the single exception of 1929, 
when 79 ratifications were registered). 
The convention that has received the 
largest number of ratifications is that 
dealhig with the v/orking of heavy 
weights* Among the countries which 
have ratified conventions Spain leads 
the way with a total of 30. The most 


important discussions now proceed- 
ing concern the fixing of hours of 
work in coal mines, and the proposal 
to establish an international dO-honr 
week for all industrial 'ivorkei'S. 

In addition to the wor'k of fraiiiiiig 
conventions, the I.L.O. issues periodi- 
cal information regarding Industriai 
and social conditions in all the coun- 
tries of the world, and a valuable series 
of monographs on technical aspects of 
social and industriai policy, as well as 
a regular series of national industriai 
laws as passed by various countries. 
— Bibliography; A^micaire deLoi/is* 
laiionde Travail (issued by the Belgian 
Ofiice do Travail); The Labour Year 
Book; H. J. W. Hetlierington, 1ft- 
ternational Labour Legislation; Labour 
as an Iniernaiioiial Problem^ (a 
series of papers by acknowledged 
authorities); Behrens, The Inter- 
national Labour Office; G. N. Barnes, 
History of the International Labour 
Office, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW may be 
defined as the rules acknowledged by 
civilized states to be binding upon 
them in their mutual relations. Clearly 
before nation state i arose iniernatiouai 
law was an impossibility. In the Middle 
Ages states, as wo know them to-day, 
or as the ancients knew them, hardly 
existed. At that time international 
law -was dim, consisting only of a few 
maritime conventions governing trade 
in the Mediterranean or the Baltic, or 
of customs controlling the triaiment 
of emissaries sent by one i£ing to an- 
other, ^ 

During the Crusades we hear of 
‘consuls’ representing European inter- 
estsinTurkey,Palestino,ortheLevant, 
but little is known of their functions 
or their privileges. At the Benaissanoe 
the great modem states arose. In 
thinking out a system of regulation 
for tho ncceBsarj" business which they 
did with each other, Hugo Grotius 
won the title of ‘the father of inter- 
national law.’ 

Great as was the ingenuity and prac- 
tical sense of Grotius, neither he nor 
other writers gave to posterity an all- 
sufficient code. It is roughly true to 
say that the history of international 
law since his day falls into two, or 
possibly three, periods. The first may 
bo termed the period of compeiition. 
Its most characteristic features are 
to be seen in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
Throughout, the relations of States are 
determined by the dynastic principle 
and the maintenance of tho balance of 
power. Did Louis XI V', or Napoleon, 
or any other monarch, or republic, 
aim at the domination of the rest, a 
force, formed by the combination of a 
group of States more powerful, pre- 
vented it. In the balance of power 
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while there was sometliing 
ct>imiiciida.ble, in ilie sense of curh- 
i'dg tlie ambitions of Stales, its prae- 
tkc led to tiio ffronping' of States in 
rival camps and to a precarious 
equirioisc vdiich broke down in ibo 
n[)pallinff disaster of tlio Great War. 
But it did preserve peace on many 
occasions, and it did ffive time for 
international practice to develop on 
nurinal and sound lines, ciystallissing, 
fis it did so, into international law. 

This was the time of many interna- 
tional treaties, establishing practices 
which have since then gone nnchal- 
lengcd. Thi=, too, was the bey-day of 
the pifee courts, in which national 
.liidges sat adininislering international 
law on the various points of dispute 
inseparahie from world-wide maritime 
warfare. The great Binglish prize 
court judge. Lord Stoweil (brother of 
Lord Eldon), gave, during the 
Napoleonic wars, several thousand 
decisions on inailtinio and mercantile 
matters. Ilis unerring faculty for 
seizing on the true hearing of each 
problem presented to him, and his 
power of applying broad principles of 
latv to every possible circumstance, 
have resulted in the fact that nino- 
tentiiB of his decisions have remained 
"unchallenged since his days, even in 
other countries. 

■With the fall of Napoleon began the 
second period, which may be termed 
the co'Oi^eratme period, in which the 
nationalistic states arose and demo- 
cratic and parliamentary methods were 
developed. The chief features of this 
period are the holding of congresses 
and the development of international 
law by something analogous to legisla- 
tion. Thus the Powers met to recon- 
struct Europe at Vienna in 1815. The 
Gongr'css of Paris, 1856, not only 
settled the political questions which 
arose out of the Crimean War, but 
came to an agi’eement on questions of 
Jaw% as, for instance, the conduct of 
blockades, which had divided the 
nations for centuries. 

The Hague Peace Conferences 
(1899 and 1907) agreed upon fourteen 
conventions, regulating the conduct 
of war on land, and also established a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. This 
was neither ‘permanent’ nor ‘a 
court but merei 3 ^ a panel of judges 
(four being nominated by each of the 
signatories) from which nations desir- 
ous of arbitration can choose their 
arbitrators. During the years of its 
establishment until 1914 the couit 
made fourteen awards. 

The Hague Conferences were 
toilowed by the Conference of London, 
icsulting m the maMng of rules for 
warfam by sea and a proposal to estab- 
lish aa international prize court. 
These agreements were embodied in 


an abortive document known as th^ 
Declaration of London v^hich was 
never ratified by any of the signatories 
to it. 

Then came the European Wot. 
Many international conventions w( re 
broken by both sides and it seemed to 
some as if Intcmarional Law were a 
useless preience. But more thought- 
ful persons have pointed out that the 
real moral to be drawn from the late 
w'ar is that war and law are incom- 
patible. Ever since the time of 
Grotius, international lawyers have 
devoted much attention to regulating 
warfare, but when war has come the 
claims of national security have always 
succobbfally overridden international 
la-w. Moreover, nations are inclined 
to regard a.s law \vhat ^vill be most 
convenient to ibemseives. Thus the 
great military states have always 
maintained that war is pure! an alfair 
between combatants and punish with 
great seventy any interference by the 
civil population. Both Britain and 
the United States have differed, 
notably in asseiting the right to arm 
their merchantmen. 

Since the lane war several valuable 
efforts have been made against the 
recurrence of war. The most impor- 
tant of these was undoubtedly tho 
signature in 1919 of tho Covenant 
establishing the League of Nations. 
Among the Articles of the Covenant 
we may note Article XII, vdiich 
provides for the settlement of ail dis- 
putes between members of tho League 
either by arbitration or by their sub- 
mission to the Oouneii of the League. 
Article XVllI requires all treaties 
between members to bo registered 
with the Secretariat. Article XIX 
enables the revision of treaties likely 
“ to endanger the peace of the world ” ; 
and Article XXII deals with mandated 
territories. Since then there have been 
manj^ highly important developments 
in international law, touching' such 
matters as inland water-transport, 
migi'ation, the protection of racial 
minorities, international labour legis- 
lation (q.v.) as well as treaties, pacts, 
&c., concerning armaments and the 
maintenance of peace. 

An important step in preserving in- 
ternational peace was taken when in 
December, 1920, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was 
established. This court exists in ad- 
dition to the Arbitration Courc 
established b 3 ’' Tho Hague Confer- 
ences. The Judges are not chosen by 
the parties in dispute, but are elected 
by the Council and Assembly of the 
League and the court is tho first 
true international comb. 

No fewer than 7 treaties, dealing 
with questions of naval disarmament, 
and with political problems in tho 
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Pacific Issued from tlio no::vt Importaiifc 
bta;?e in the ilrveiopmeiit of inter- 
iiationa;! law, viz. the Washington 
Couference of 1 02 i , fileiibion must be 
made, too of the feignatiire of the 27fch 
A uTUst ,1028, of a Peace Pact by fifteen 
natitms, iuelnding Great Britain, the 
rnibed States, and ail the principal 
Piiropean powers. By this document 
the sitnia^'ories “condemn recourse to 
war . . . and ren ounce it as an inslru- 
laent of national policy ”, and agree 
that the “solution of all disputes . . , 
shall nc'ver bo sought except by pacific 
means.” In 1932 the World Confer- 
ence on Disarmnrnent convoked by 
I be Ijoaguo of Nations began its task 
of fivuning a general ivaxty for the 
iimltation and eventual abolition of 
all armaments on land, sea and air; 
its progress has been slow but in the 
early months ot 1933 a draft treaty 
was submitted by the British Govern- 
nient, on which the conference is now 
trying to get agreement. One of the 
reniiits of this conference was the 
framing f)f a new E^our-Power-Pact, by 
which Gt. Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy undertake mutual efforts, 
wit kin the framework of the League of 
Nations to liquidate Outstanding pro- 
blems arising from the peace treaties 
and is held by its author, Mussolini, to 
guarantee European peace for the 
next ten years. 

By such mea.sures a fabric of inter- 
national law is being slowly erected, 
but the world is still a long way from 
accepting in international relations 
me fcame ideas of law that govern the 
relations of individual citizens in civi- 
lized states.— Biblioobafhy; L. F. L. 
0|)pcnhmm, J iiternutwiidl Law (4th 
edition by A. D. McNair); Sir 
Gemirey Butler and Simon Maccohy, 
TJie Devdopmeiit of International Law; 
T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of 
pile mat tonal Latc”, British Year Book 
of Inietohilonal Law; A. P. Higgins, 
Ilea lie Peace Conferences; Studies m 
I tile mat tonal Law and Eelaiions; 
B. O, Rodick, The JDocinne of Xeces- 
sifp in Inteniafhmal Lair; Sir Geoffrey 
Ibffler, J Handbook to the League of 
Nations. 

INTERPLEA-D'EFi, in law, the right 
or process by v;hich a man W’ho is 
called upon by tw’o opposite parties to 
pay a sum or deliver over goods, and 
who is not sure which party is the 
rightful eiaiuiant, can call upon the 
parties to come forward as against 
eceh t)ther, and so reUere him. 

mTEHTOLATIONpnmathematics, 
a method whereby, when some num- 
bci*s of a series are given, others may 
bo calculated approximately. For 
example, the sun’s right ascension 
being tabulated for every Greenwich 
noon, its value at any other time is 


found by inLerpolation. The same 
object may be attained, but Avith less 
accuracy, by means of a graph. If 
ii,(, Ub a,ro the values of a fiinctloa u 
for x — a^ X = b; and if a, is a linear 
function of so that its graph is a. 
straight line, then avo have at onoo 
from a figaire {see Gboaietby) 

ii X =^ua xYiix- a) jib -a) ] {m — Ua).Xt 
Even Avhon i( is not a linear function, 
of X, its graph betAveen x~a ami « ~ h 
maA” not dcAuate far from the straight- 
line joining the points (a, Ua), (b, m); 
and the formula (i) may still bo 
a-p plied. It is often referred to as the 
principle of proportwnal parts. The? 
formula may he Avrittcii iiz ~ 

(x — b)/(a — 6) +■ idix — a)i(p -- a). 
This is the simplest caso of Lagrangds 
interpolation formula ;tho next case is 
u-^ujix — b) (x -cYda — o)(«~“C)} -t- 
two similar terms AA'ith a, 5, c cyclically* 
interchanged; it may bo verified im- 
mediately that, AA'hGU X = the for- 
mula gives Be = u,; and similarly for 
X ~ 1} and X = c. Taa'o important 
interpolation formulae are givon under 
Diffeuences, Finite. 

If the value of x for which « is re- 
quired does not lie betiteen the ex- 
treme values for which k is given, the 
process, usually called extrapolation 
in this case, is not so reliable. 

INTERREGNUM (Lat. inter, be- 
tween, and regnum, rule) is the name 
givon in Roman history^ to the interval 
Avhieh elapso<l between the death of a 
king and the election of another. The 
official holding the poAA’or dining this 
interval was called the interrex. The 
great Interregnum in medimval History 
is a name given to the period betu-een 
1254 and the election of Rudolf of 
Habsburg in 1273. It is often called 
the Age of Fist-law (PavstrecM). 
Germany had no ruler at that time 
Avho was generally recognized, and 
confusion reigned everyAvhero. 

INTERROG'ATORIES, in English 
luAA^, written questions put by one 
party in a civil cause to liis opponent* 
by permission of the Judge, in order 
to obtain evidence before the trial. 
The interrogat ores must not be prolix, 
irrekwant, or oppressive; and ansAvers 
may be refused on the ground that the 
information sought is priTiloged or 
may incriminate the party giving it. 

INTERVAL, in music, the distance 
between tAVo given sounds, or their 
differences in point of gravity oi 
acuteness. Intervals are simple AAiicn 
confined within the octave, and eo?n- 
pound when they exceed it, and are 
named according to the cUstanee {'f 
the two boundary notes. Thus tho 
interval of a whole tone (CD) is called 
a second, of a whole tone and a semi- 
tone (CEb ) a minor third, &o. All the 
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interYals of any malor scale reckoning 
up from tile key-note are major. Inter- 
vals a semitone less are minor. It they 
are a semitone greater than maior, 
they are augmented; il a semitone less 
than minor, they are diminished. Bee 
Musio. 

INTESTATE. Person who dies 
without a will. In such cases English 
law provides that the property shall 
pass according to certain rules. If a 
married man or woman dies, leaving a 
widow or widower, and there are no 
children, all the property passes to the 
surviving wife or husband. If there 
are children, the surviving husband 
or wife takes one half of the estate, 
dividing the rest equally among the 
cMldren. If a child of the intestate 
has died leaving children, such chil- 
dren inherit their parent’s shaie. 

If an immanied person, or a widow 
or widower, without children, dies, 
the property passes to the parents, 
if they are dead it passes to the 
brothers and sisters in equal shares, 
and if there are none, to more distant 
relatives. If there are no relatives the 
estate passes to the crown. 

These rales date from 1925. Before 
that time the real property of an in- 
testate passed to the eldest son, and 
the personal property to the widow or 
widower or children, the widow or 
widower receiving one-third. In 1925 
the distinction between real and per- 
sonal property was abolished. 

INTESTINE (Lat. intestinvm, from 
iniuSt within), the name given to the 
part of the aJimentary canal that 
extends from the right or pyloric 
oridee oX the stomach to the anus, and 
which receives the ingested food from 
the stomach, retains it for a longer or 
shorter period, mixes it with the bile, 
pancreatic juice, and intestinal secre- 
tions, gives origin to the absorbent 
vessels which take up the -nuirriment 
and convey it into the current of the 
blood, and which, lastly, conveys the 
f«fcal or indigestibie products from the 
system. 

In man it is usually divided into the 
&mll bitesfine, which comprehends 
the duodenum, jejunum, and ileum; 
and the large intestine, comprehending 
the Gsecum, colon, and rectum. Three 
distinct coats are to be distinguished 
in the structure of the small intestine ; 
these, named from without inwards, 
are known as the serous, museular, and 
mucous coats. The innermost or 
mucous coat presents several interest- 
ing structures. Among these are 
the mimlm conniventes, or closely- 
folded tmnsverse plaits of the mucous 
membmno, the functions of which 
would appear to be those of serving 
materially to increase the digestive 
surface or aroa of th© intestine, and 
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thoroughly mingle the ingesta with 
the secretions. 

The surface of tlie membrane is 
covered with innumerable fine pro- 
jections termed vilU, which give to it 
almost a velvety texture. Each viihis 
is found under the microscope to be 
an outstanding process of the mucous 
membrane, containing internally an 
artery giving oil minute ramifications, 
a vein by which the venous blood is 
returned, and, lastly, the lacteal cr 
absorbent vessel. The function of the 
villi, which are most numerous in the 
duodenum, is pre-eminently that of the 
absorption of the chyle or fluid pro- 
duct of digestion, as a preliminary to 
its transmission to the current of the 
blood or circulation. 

Four varieties of glands ore also 
connected with the small intestine, 
the first three being named after theur 
respective discoverers, Lieherkuhn, 
Peyer, and Brunner, and the other 
variety occurring singly — the* solitary' ’ 
glands — and in groups — Peyer’s 
patches. The exact functions of these 
bodies are not well Icnown. The 
duodennm lies in the epigastric region, 
and makes three turnings, receiving 
by a common opening between its 
first and second flexure the bile-duct 
and the pancreatic-duct. The con- 
version of the chyme from the 
stomach into chyle is thus accom- 
plished in the duodennm. 

The jejnnnm, commencing at the 
left side of the second lumbar verte- 
bra, becomes insensibly and gi*adually 
continuous wdtli the ileum, which, 
terminating the small intestine, be- 
comes continuous with the large in- 
testine in the right iliac fossa, and 
opens into the colon, or first portion of 
the large intestine, which is divided 
from the largo intestines by the 
ileo-cmcal valve. 

Below the point at wliich the ileum 
opens into the colon we find a short 
blind sac continnous with the colon, 
and knoivn as the ccecum; and at- 
tached to the lower extremity of the 
caecum, and communicating with tho 
caecal cavity, wc find a little closed 
tube, to which the name of appendix 
vermiformis or simply appendix is 
applied. 

We next find the colon ascending in 
the right lumbar region, in front of 
the kidney. This portion is known as 
the ascending colon. It then crosses 
the abdominal cavity to the left side, 
and becomes the transverse colon; and 
finally descends as the descending 
colon, in front of the left kidney into 
the left groin, where, after making a 
curve like the letter S-— sigmoid 
flexure of the colon — it terminates in 
the last portion of the intestinal tract. 
This last portion, kno'wn as the rectum, 
finally terminates in tho anus, y- 
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Tlie Jorge liite.=;tino measures from 
5 to C foci m length; the small intes- 
tine measures iroia 16 to about 24 or 
26 feet in icngtli ; bo that the entire 
mle-^tiiial tract may rjo regarded as 
being ti-bout fire or six times the length 
oC ttie b(Kly itfcoli. Tiie three coats of 
the small iate&iine are repeated in the 
large intestine. The mucous or inner 
coat is not eleyated to form yilh in the 
largo, as in iiie small intestine, and 
onlv two kinds of glands, the glands of 
Lieberkuhn. and the solitary glands, 
are to bo distinguished in the large 
Intestine. 

The function of the large intestine 
is chiefly excretory, but a certain 
power of absorption is also exercised 
its Yestech, The food is propelled 
p long the entire intestinal tract by the 
alteinato contraction of the longitu- 
dma! and circular muscular fibres, by 
winch means it is gi-adiially pushed 
along the tube with a vennicular or 
j CTlstaUic movement. The ileo-ca’cal 

alve serves to prevent regurgitation 
of matters into the siiuall intestine, 
aftei they have passed into the colon. 

The mesentery is the term given to I 
the fold of peritoneum by means of 
•which the small intestines are attached j 
to the spine. The blood-vessels i 
supplying the intestinal tube are the 
sii 2 ^erior and itiferior mesenteric arteries 
and their branches, derived from the 
abdominal aotia. The veins of the 
intestines empty their contents into 
the renn portm, w’liich distributes itself 
through the liver, and from the blood 
of which the bile is secreted by the 
liepal ic or liver cells. The nerves of 
the intestines are derived fi‘om tho 
sympathetic or autonomic system of 
nerves, and have also a connection 
with tho tenth cranial nerve — the 
vagus nerves. 

INTUITION (liOi. infmo, to behold, 
gaze upon), in its narrowest sense, 
means, according to its etjunology, 
an linage In the mind acquired directly 
by the sense of sight, i.e. immediate 
knowdedge in contrast with mediate, 
direct pereehiDg or beholding. The 
Uerman term is Anschauung, and is 
used to signify any notion directly 
presented by an object of sense. 

Plant distinguishes empiric intui- 
tions (those conveyed by the senses 
from external objects) and pure in- 
imtiom, or intuitions a priori, which 
are the basis of the former, for in- 
stance, space and time ; as nothing can 
be perceived by our senses except 
either in space or time, our notions of 
these must precede the empiric 
intuitions. 

The term intuition is sometime- 
used in English philosophy to denote 
ana priori knowledge of first principles, 
a kind of spiritual inatinct or inspira- 
tion which enables us at once to know 


the distinction between right and 
WTong, a knowledge ‘derived by iii» 

tuition.* 

INTUSSUSCEPTION (Lat. infu.% 
within, and suspiccre^ to take uo), in 
pathology, the descent of a higher 
portion of intc'^tine into a lower one: 
generally of the ileum into tho colon. 
When it takes pkree downwards, it is 
termed progressive; when upw’ards, 
retrograde. 

IN'ULIH, a carbohydrate substance 
allied to starch, and taking the place 
of that compound as a reserve 
material in many Conipositce (c.g. 
Jerusalem aitichoke) and in some 
other plants. It is present in a state 
of solution, but is readily precipitated 
by alcohol. 

INVALIDES (axi-va-led), HOTEL 
DBS, a splendid hospital for disabled 
soldiers at Paris, erected by Louis XI V 



Inteiior of Hutd des Invalides, siiowfng the tomb of 
Nditolecn 


between 1070 and 1073. A soldier 
must have served ten 5 ''©ars to be re- 
ceived into this hospital on account of 
poverty or infirmity. In the vaults 
there lie the remains of Turenne, 
Vauban, and several other great 
French commanders, including those 
of Napoleon I, brought from St. 
Helena on 1 5th Dec., 1840, and placed 
in a porphyry sarcophagus in 1801. 

INVAR, an alloy of steel and nickel, 
the invention of C. E. Guillaume, 
which has a very small coefficient of 
expansion. It is used in the con- 
struction of the finer measuring ap- 
pliances employed in geodesy, for 
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clock pondiilnms, and other purposes 
where expansions must be small or 
easily compenbated. In the silica 
lamp, which is of the mercnn^ -vapour 
type with a quactz tube, the leading-in 
wires are made of invar in the same 
w^ay as platlniim is nsed for electric 
lamps with glass bulbs, 

INVAR fANT, in mathematics, a 
function which remains unchanged 
under speeified transformations. The 
inerniiig of the term wdU be best seen 
from one or two simple examples. 
Let the quadratic function, or fonn, 
ax“ -h 2?aTy 4- 6//® be transformed by the 
substitution a3=:X cosa — Vsina, y ■= T 
sina-i-y cosa; where X, Y arc Die 
new variables. The f imct ion becomes 
«(X cosa — Y sina)’^ -I- 2/?(X cosa — y 
sina) (X siua 4- Y cosa) 4- b(X sina 4- Y 
cosa)3. write this expression in 

the form AX^ 4- 2HXY 4- BY^, we 
have A - a coh^a 4- 2h cosV sina 4- h 
sin^a; IJ = e? siu% -- 2h cosa sina 4- b 
cos^a, JJ — {b — a) cosa sina 4- /dcos-a 
— silica). \Vo see at once that A 4- B 
=* £7 4- h. Now A H- B is the same 
function of the new coefDcients as 
a 4- 5 is of the old; a 4- 6 is therefore 
called an invariant of the quadratic 
form. 

The geometrical interpretation is 
very instructive. The transformation 
turns the rectangular axes through an 
angle a. The lines ax^ 4- 2hxy 4- by^ 
are at right angles if a -f h = 0, and 
Ax**" 4“ 2Hajj/ + 0 are at right 

angles it A -h B «= 0, The equations 
a 4- b ~ 0 and A 4- B = 0 express the 
same geometrical fact, and it is 
therefore not surprising that a 4- d 
should be equal to A + B. Another 
invariant of the quadratic is ab — h^. 
Its vanishing is the condition that the 
lines should be coincident. 

More generally, in piano geometry, 
any curve is represented by a homo- 
geneous equation in three variables, 
say w=05 and an invariant of w is a 
function of the coefficients which, 
when equated to zero, expresses some 
intrinsic or inherent property of the 
curve, independent of co-ordinate 
axes. Oomrimis are functions, with 
properties similar to those of invari- 
ants, but involving the variables, £c, 
y &o. 

The theory of invariants and co- 
variants is very extensive. Many 
analysts have helped to develop it, 
but its foundations w’-ero laid soundly 
and broadly by the great English 
mathematician Cayley. — B ibiuogka- 
PHv: J, H. Grace and A. Young, 
AlgeAm of Invariants; G. Salmon, 
Migher Algebra^ Cmio Sections; W. S. 
Burnside and A. W. l^nton, Theory 

of i 
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Argyle, formerly capital of West 
Highlands, beautifully situated neat 
the head of Loch Fyiie, 40 miles 
directly north-west ofGlasgow', having 
the castle of tine Duke of Argyll In tlir3 
immediate vicinity. It unites with 
Ayr, Campbeltown, &c., in sending a 
member to Pariiamont. Pop. (1931), 
455. 

INVERCARGILL (-giF), a towm of 
New Zealand, county of Southland, 
province of Otago, situated near the 
mouth of the New River, about 15i> 
inhes s.w. of Dunedin. It is well 
built, and has an eAhenfoum, hospital, 
public halls, street traniw'ays, brew- 
eries, foundries, flour-mills, fire. The 
surrounding district is pastoral and 
agricultural. It is coniu'cted by rail 
with the port of Camp belli own, 17 
miles distant and situated near the 
entrance to Bluff Harbour, Here 
there is excellent accommodation for 
the largest vessels at all stales of the 
tide. Pop. (with suburbs), (3 932), 
24,350. 

INVERFORTH, Earon. Scottish 
shipowner. Andrew Weir wus born at 
Kirkcaldy, 2-ith April, 1865, and be- 
came a clerk in a shipping office in 
Glasgow, where he founded the busi- 
ness of Andrew Weir & Co., which be- 
came a large and flourishing firm. In 
1917 Weir wus engaged at the War 
Office with the supply of nnmitions to 
the forces. From 193 9 until 1921 he 
was IMinister of hlunitions. 

INVERGORDON, burgh and sea- 
port of Ross and Cromarty, on Cro- 
marty Firth, 13 miles from Dingwall, 
by the L.BJ.S.Rly. The chief industiy 
is shipping. During the Great Wnr 
it became a naval base and is still 
nsed for that purpose. Pop. (1931), 
1,417. 

INVERKEITHING (-ke'thing), a 
royal and police burgh (Stirling dis- 
trict) and seaport of Scotland, in 
Fifeshire. The battle of Invcrkeithlng 
betu’cen CromwelFs troops and the 
adherents of Charles II vras fought on 
20th July, 1650. It is now a centra! 
town for the Forth Bridge and for 
Ros^dh Naval Base. Pop. (1831), 
3,185. 

INVERLOGHY, village of Inverness- 
shire on the River Lochy, 1 mile from 
Fort William. Here on Feb. 2, 1045, 
Montrose gained one of his vietoilen. 
Sir WL Scott describes the battle in 
The Legend of Montrose, 

INVERNESS', a royal and muni- 
cipal burgh in Scotland, capital of the 
county of the same name, and chief 
ucwn of the Highlands. It is beauti- 
fully situated, partly on low groimd 
and partly on a gentle acolivity, on 
either side of the Ness, about a mile 
above its confluence with the Moray, 
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Fiitli* near the end of Ibe Caledonjan 
Uinal, «nd iti a popular toxirlsl resort. 

Tlje town is well biiill, tlie 

dii.d ediricea bciii'A' tiie county bulld- 
irs':;'.. a lino ciibi(dlat('d btructnre, con- 
tjuniniT the coiirt-houwo and jail; the 
t«nui hall (a new biiiidins:), the epis- 
copal cathedral, the Ilinhland Club, 
and the llovai AcadcniT, besides 
several hand.somo banks and hotels. 
The Stone of the Tubs is the bnrijlds 
pmidfst possession. 

The indnstries include .sliipbiiililJTig, 
ro'pe -making, taniiing, distilling, and 
brewing', and there is a considerable 
trade. There is regular comnmnica- 
tlori by eoa and canal ■'.vitli Glasgow, 
Liverpool , Abt-rdeen , and Leith. Large 
resHeis can unload at the quays. 
Liveniess received a burgh charter 
from William the Lion in the twelfth 
century. Pop, (1931), 22,582. 

INVERNESS, or INVERNESS- 
SHIRE, the hugest county of Scot- 
land, Btrelchcs diagonally across it 
from sea to sea, and includes on the 
webt the Isiond of Skye, several 
wnaller islands, and. all the outer 
Hebrides, except the north of Lewis. 
Area, 2,095,091 acres, of which only 
about 100,000 are under tillage. 
Great pari of the surface is barren 
heath, useless except for sporting 
purposes, but a conBiderablo portion 
is suited for rcai’ing cattle and sheep. 

It id divided by Glerunoro or the 
Great Glen of Albyn, which intersects 
St, north-east to south-west, and 
through which passes the Caledonian 
Canal, fomod by uniting a series of 
considerable Irtkes which stretch along 
the bottom of the valley* The south- 
west shores of the county are indented 
■^vith numerous lochs or arms of the 
sea. The surface generally is moun- 
tainous, and presents much fine 
bcenery* 

Near the south-western extremity 
of the Caledonian Canal is Ben Nevis, 
4,100 feet high, ihe loftiest mountain 
in Urent Britain. The geological struc- 
ture of the gToater part of the county 
is of crystalline and met amorphic 
rocks, consLtiiig chiefly of gneiss and 
nilea -slate, with granite, porphyry, 
and trap rocks. The portion of the 
county bordering the Moray Firth is 
composed of Old Red Sandstone. 

The principal rivers are the Spey, 
Ness, and Bcauiy, on all of which 
there are valuable salmon -fisheries. 
Some of the lakes are of considerable 
sl^e, and beautifully situated. The 
largest is Loch Ness, forming part of 
the' Caledonian Canal route. 

Extensive tracts are held as deer 
forests, in which the red and roe deer 
roam at will* The arable and produc- 
tive land lies chiefly on the sea -coast, 
and oa the banks of the lakes and 
rivers. GaoHo is the prevailing lan- 


guage, about 5,000 persons spcaldug 
no other, and upwards of 36,000 being 
bi-lingual. Since 1018 Im erness-shh o 
unites with Ross and Groniorty in 
returning three members to Farlia- 
meni. Pop, (103] ), 82,082. 

INVERSION, a method of trans- 
formation of geojnotiieal figures, 
'vvhicn has usefiii applications iii 
mathematical physics, os well as in 
puie geometry. Lot O be a fixed 
point, P HTiy poin t j an d let P' be 1 a ken 
in the line OP so that OP*OP'=-/r^ 
v/here Jc is constant. Then P' is said 
to be the inverse of P v, ilh respect to 
the centre of inversion O,* and h is 
called the radius of inversion. The 
inverse of a curve is the locus of the 
inverses of points on the curve. The 
inverse of a circle is a circle, unless 
the centre of inversion is on the 
original circle, in which case tho 
in'vorse is a straight line. 

By proper choice of centre and 
radius of inversion, an inverse of a 
figure may often bo found simpler 
than the figure itself, i g. any tv/o 
non -intersecting circles can bo in- 
verted into concentric circles. The 
point of the method is that a theoreiii 
or problem can be dealt with in tho 
simplified figure, and then transferred 
to the original figure by a reinversiou. 
It was by the method of im ersion that 
Lord Kelvin, early in his career, found 
bis wonderful solution of the problem 
of the distribution of oloctriciLy on a 
spherical bowl. — BiELioGRAPnr: J, 
Oasey, Sup 2 )lement to Euclid; J. Clerk 
Rlaxwell, ElectHciiy and Maup^etism 
(vol. i). 

INVERSNAID, village of Stirllng- 
sliire, on the east side of Loch 
Lomond, and a calling place for 
steamers wMoh meet the coaches here. 
The scenery around is very beautiful. 

INVERTEBRATA, in zoology, a 
collective term for all animals not 
belonging to the phylum Vortebrata 
(Chordata), and therefore lackmg the 
loUowiiig disUnctivc characters. (1) 
Comral nervous .system tubular and 
doroa. (2) An elastic feupportiiig-rod, 

I the notochord, underlies the nerve- 
[ tube in tlie embryo, but is iisualiy 
more or less ropiacod by a vertobrai 
column (backbone) in the adult. (3) 
Gill -pouches always present in the 
embryo, and persisting throughout 
life in fishes and some amphibia. (4) 
Heart ventral. (5 ) Not more than two 
pairs of limbs. (0) Jaws part of the 
wail of the head, and lower jaw, -when 
present, moving up and down. (7) 
Beproduetion sexual only. 

Among higher invertebrates the 
heart is ventral; the limbs are often 
numerous; the jaws ai'e modified 
limbs and move from side to side; and 
asexual renroduction by budding or 
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gemmation and by fission is common. 
Hard parts, wiien present, are in the 
form of an exo-skdeion, i.e. an external 
shell or test. 

The most important phyla of inver- 
tebrates are: (1 ) Arthropods, jointed- 
limbed animals, such as lobsters, in- 
sects, spiders, and centipedes. (2) 
Annelida, seg-mented worms, e.g% lug- 
worms, sea-ceiiUpodcs, sea-mice, and 
earthworms. (3) Mollusca, shell-fish, 
as cuttle-fishes, snails, and bivalves. 
(4) Brachiopoda, lamp-sheils. (5) Poly- 
aoa, mostly colonial, as sca-mats and 
moss-polypes. (C) Nomathelmia, 
Ihrcad-worms and round worms. (7) 
Platyheimia, fiat worms, e.g. tape- 
'worms and flukes. (8) Gephyrea, 
spoon-worms. (9) Nemcrbinea, pro- 
boscis worms. (10) Rotifora, wheel 
animalcnles. (11) Ecliinodermata, 
hedgehog-skinned animals, e.g. star- 
fish, sea-ciicnnibers, and sea-nrehins. 
(] 2) Coelenteraia, zoophytes, e.g. sea- 
anemones, corals, and jelly-fish. (13) 
Porifei’a, sponges. (11) Protozoa, 
animalciilos. 

INVERURIE, a royal and municipal 
bnrgli oi! Scotland, in Aberdeenshire, 
where the Urie joins the Don, included 
in the Elgin group of parliamentary 
burghs. It has railway-works and 
paper-works, and cattle markets are 
hold. Pop. (1931), 4,524. 

INVESTITURE, in the feudal law, 
was the open delivery of a fee or fief 
by a lord to his vassal, thus, by ex- 
ternal proof, allording evidence of 
possession; or the formal introduction 
of a person into some office or dignity. 
Investiture w’as usually performed by 
the presentation of some sjuibol to the 
person invested, as a branch of a tree, 
&o. The investiture of persons with 
ecclesiastical offices or dignities is 
historically the most important phase 
of the subject. 

The estates and honours which com- 
posed the ecclesiastical temporalities 
wore considered to partake of the 
nature of fiefs, and therefore to require 
siinilar invostituxe from the lord, but 
the symbols used for the investiture 
of bishops, the episcopal ring and the 
crosier or pastoral staff, were eccle- 
siastical in character, and, in the 
courso of the revival of the power of 
the Papacy in the second half of the 
eleventh century, the Church forbade 
the practice as an infringement of the 
rights of the See of Rome. The con- 
ecquent dispute with the lay power 
eamo to a head after Pope Gregory VII 
(Hildebrand) issued, in 1075, a decree 
against lay investiture of bishops, 
•which he declared to be allied to 
elmony. 

In Germany the emperor, Henry IV, 
resisted the I'^ope, who allied himself 
with Henry's German enemies, and a 
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long w’a,r ensued, in the course of 
which the emperor, in 1077, submitted 
to the Pope at Canos&a. This did not 
end the quarrel, which was continued 
under the next emperor, Henry V, who 
in 1111 forced Pope Paschal 11 to 
abandon the claims of the Papacy, but 
the renunciation was withdrawal, and 
the struggle continued until 1122, 
when Henry V agreed on a compromise 
wit h Pope Oalixtus II. By a concordat 
arranged at Worms, Henry V re- 
signed for ever all pretence to iiivcht 
bishops bv the ring and crosier, and 
recognized the freedom of elections; 
the new i>isbop, however, vms to 
receive his tcin]»oralitiosby thesceplre. 

In England Paschal II had been 
engaged in a similar contest. Anselm, 
the Primate, refused to do homage to 
Henry I for the temporalities or feudal 
possessions of his sec. The king 
asserted an unqualified right of in- 
vestiture, which the Pope as unquali- 
fiedly denied. After a protracted 
struggle the controversy ended in 
England, aa it did afterwards in 
Germany, by compromise. Paschal 
offered to concede the objections 
against homage provided Henry would 
forego the ceremony of mvestiture. 
To this ho agreed (1107).— Cf. A. 0. 
Welch, Jnseim and his Work. 

Investiture also means the formal 
installation into an office; for ex* 
ample receiving a title or distinction 
bestowed by the King, such as Com- 
panion of Honour (O.H.), or the free- 
dom of cities, honorary degrees at the 
universities, fellowships of learned 
societies, ete. 

INVINCIBLES, a name applied to a 
certain section of the Fenians, or to 
persons of similar aims and reckless as 
to using extreme measures. It was by 
a band of these ‘ invinciblcs ’ that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and T. H. Burke 
were murdered in Dublin in 1882. 

IN'VOICE (Pr. envayer, to send), an 
account in wTiting of the particulars 
of merchandise transmitted to a 
purchaser, giving price and quan^-ity, 
note of charges, and any other needtul 
details. By sending an invoice along 
with goods a merchant gives official 
advice to his correspondent of tlie 
understood terms of a contract. If 
the goods are received and the in- 
voice retained, this will be held valid 
evidence in la-w of the contract. 

INVOLtPCRE, in botany, a collec- 
tion of bracts round a circle of flowers. 
In umbelliferous plants it consists of 
separate narrov/ bracts placed in a 
single whorl; in many composite 
plants these organs are imbricated In 
several rows. 

10, in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of Inaohus, the river god of 
Argos and its first king. She was 
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beloved by Zeiia, wbo, to protect her 
from tlic Jealousy of Hera (Jnno), 
ofiaiigcd her into a bca,utifiil while 
iiellcr. 

IODIC ACID, HIOs, is obtained by 
beating iodine with concentrated 
nitric acid. It forms a colour It ss 
cry.stalJine solid winch Is soluble 
In water, and a series of salts, 
tiie itniates, of which sotUum iodatc, 
occ'uiTing in Chile saltpetre, is the 
most important. On heating, iodic 
acid loses water, being converted into 
Jociine pentoxide, 'which at higher 
teiupera.T.iire breaks up into iodine and 
oxygen. 

FODINS (Gr. hn, violet), symbol, 
I; atomic weight, 127, is a non- 
metallic element belonging to the 
halogen group* H occurs in the form 
ot nietahic iodides in soa~watcr, from 
wliieh it is extracted by certain sea* 
W’ceds, noivbhly aria dig itata and 
Ldmimria sicnophylhty which may 
contain as much as O-o pei* cent of the 
elomeiit. It is also present in the form 
of sodium iodate in crude Chile salt- 
petre or caliche to the extent of about 
0*2 per cent. The thyroid gland con- 
tains a small quantity of iodine. 

In extracting iodine from seawveod 
the dried weed is burnt, the ash or kelp 
boiled "With 'water, and the solution 
concentrated tmtil most of the com- 
mon salt present has separated. The 
residual liquor containing the iodides 
in solution is then heated with sul- 
phuric aeid and manganese dioxide, 
the iodine which distills over being 
condensed in a series of cooled earthen- 
'ware receivers. 

B'rom caliche, iodine is obtained 
from the mother-liquors remaining 
after the sodium nitrate has been 
separated by recryatallwation. They 
are treated ■with sodium bisulphite, 
which x>recipitates the iodine in the 
solid state. The crude substance is 
purilied by sublhnation . 

At the ordinary temperature iodine 
is a crystalline solid of greyish-black 
colour, having a high metallic lustre 
and a, specific gravity of 4 *90. It 
melts under pressure at II 4° 0. On 
heating in the air it sublimes, giving- 
rise to a dense, piuigcnt-smeiling 
violet-coloured vapour, hence its 
name. It is very slightly soluble in 
water, more freely in alcohol and 
etlier, and especially so in potassium 
iodide solution, forming brown solu- 
ti< ms In each case ; in ca rhon disulphide 
and chloroform the solution is violet. 

In its chemical properties it re- 
sembles chlorine and bromine, but is 
less active. In combination it forms 
series of salts, the iodides and iodates 
being the most important* With 
starch, a deep blue coloration is pro- 
duced, ivhich serves as a characteristic 


test for iodine; a solution of one part 
in a million can be detected by this 

means. 

Taken internally iodine acts as an 
irritant poLsoii, but In Rjiial! doses it 
is of service in the treatment of cer- 
tain forms of glandular disease. Ex- 
ternallv it is applied in alcoholic solu- 
tion (tincture of Iodine) as an anti- 
seidic and as a count er-initant and 
anti-parasHie. In the form of potas- 
sium iodide it has been fenmd of great 
benefit in the treatment of goitre, 
scrofula, diseases of the liver and 
spleen, and in syphilitic aflections, 
rheumatism, &c., as well as in lead 
poisoning. 

Iodine is also largely used in the 
preparation of certain aniline colours 
and in ether branches of technical 
chemistry. 

Of its compounds, iodoform and 
iodol arc used as antiseptics, and 
silver iodide enters into the composi- 
tion of photographic films and plates. 

lOD'OFORM, CHIa, a substance 
analogous to chloroform, w-ith iodine 
replacing chlorine. It crvBtalliycs in 
small, yello-^v, hexagonal plates of 
melting-point 119'^ C., and is prepared 
by the action of alcohol or acetone on 
iodine and pota.sh, or electrolyticaliys 
the latter method is used exclusively 
for its manufacture. 

Iodoform is almost insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in ether, oils, and 
alcohol. It is used in medicine as 
an antiseptic, either dry or as an 
oiutment. The strong odour of 
the substance renders its use as an 
antiseptic objectionable, and other 
iodine preparations have been intro- 
duced. Iodol (CJ 4 NH), for instance, 
is odourless, and is claimed to havs 
the same antiseptic action as iodo'f* 
form. 

ION. Term applied in electro- 
chemistry to electrically charged mole- 
cules or groups of molecules formed 
by the dissociation of an electrolyte. 
On electrolysis the kations and anions 
proceed to the cathode and anode re- 
spectively. The term is used also for 
the minute particles of a gas candying 
electrical charges and produced under 
certain conditions, the gas becoming 
a condnetor of electricity. See Ioniza* 

TION. 

I'ON, an ancient Greek tragic poet, 
a native of Chios, who flourished, in the 
age of Pericles. He wrote several 
tragedies, winning the third prize in 
429 B.c. He also wrote comedies and 
dithyrambio and lyric poems, besides 
composing a history of the antiquities 
of Chios and an account of the visitors 
to that island. Only a few fragments 
of his work remain. 

IO"NA, an island of Scotland, one 
of the Inner Hehrides» belongmg to the 
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county of Ar^yle, sepo rated from the 
BoiilhL-wesst extremity of Mali hy the 
Soiiiid of Iona, 12: miles wide, nnd 
abmifc 7 I miles south -west of Staha. 
The name is believed to be a misread- 
ing of Joiw, low?, a name that occins 
in old but the most comimm 

ancient name was I, Y, Ilv (or sunilar 
lorms). It was also eominonlr cdlled 
I-colm-kil or I-coliimh-Mll, that is, 
‘isle of Ooliimba’s cell’ or ‘isle ol 
Oolumba of the cell (or church).’ 

It is about S miles long by 1 1 miles 
broad; area, about 2,000 acres, of 
’ivliich GOO acres are under cultiva- 
tion, the remainder being hill pasture, 
morass, and rock. It derives its : 
interest from its hist ory and old ruins, ! 
the remains of religious establishinonl s 
of uncertain date, but popularly attii- j 
buted to C’olumha, wlio took ui) his 
residence here in a.d. f>G3. They arc 
all, however, of a much more recent 
date. 

The principal ruins arc those of the 
cathedral church of Bt. Mary, of a 
miiinerv, live chapels, and of a build- 
ing called the Bishop’s House. St. 
Oran’s Chapel, as it is called, is 
supposed to bo the most nncieui; it is 
small, being only 60 feet by 20 feet. 
Attached to it is a burying-ground, in 
which various kings of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Norway ore said to have 
found their last resting-place. 

The cathedral, which was restored 
and reopened in 1905, is cruolform, 
surmounted at the intersection of the 
nave and the transept by a square 
tower of about 70 feet in height. The i 
length of the transept is 70 feet, and 
that of the])odyof the church, east to 
west, 160 feet. The island is now easily 
reached in summer bv steamers daily 
from Oban, Pop. 234. — Of. F. M, 
Macneill, Iona: a llistori/ of the Island 
will Descriptive Azotes, 

IONIA, that part of the seaboard of 
Asia Minor w’hich was inhabited by 
Ionian Greeks, a beautiful and fertile 
country opposite the Islands of 
Samos and Chios, which also belonged 
to it. According to tradliion, the 
Greek colonists eamo over from 
Attica about the middlo of the 
eleventh century B.C., and founded 
twelve towns, W’hicli, though mutually 
Independent, formed a confederacy 
for common purposes. These included 
Phocffia, Ephesus, Miletus, See., and 
afterwards Sni^um. Commerce, navi- 
gation, and agriculture early rendered 
them wealthy and flourishing, but the 
country was made tiibutary by 
Crffifius, King of Lydia, and later by 
Cyrus, King of Persia (557 b.c.). 

T/ith an interval of independence 
they remained under Persia until this 
emplrp was overthrown by Alexander 
the Groat, 334-33 1 b.o, , when they be- 
came a part of the Macedonian 


Empire. Ionia, at a later period,, 
became pari of the Roman provlneo 
of Asia, it wT.s afterwards totally 
devastate d by the Saracens, so that 
few vestiges of its ancient civili* 
zation remsun. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, a number e? 
Greek islands in the Ionian Boa, o> 
t ending along the western and south- 
ern shores of Greece, of which tho 
largest arc Corfu, Cephalonia, Zantc. 
and Cerigo, others being Ithaca cr 
Thiaki, Paxoa, and Santa Maura; 
area, 710 sq. miles. All are extreimi^ 
mountainous; and wore it not for 
the vine, olive, and currant, espec- 
ially the last, they could support but 
a small number of inhabitants. Tiio 
climate is more iinifoimly Icmperais 
and hiunid than the mainland. The 
staple exports are oil, cnrraids,. 
va Ionia, \Yme, soap, and salt. The 
few manufactures are chiefly textile 
and ornamental. The religion is that 
of the Greek Church. 

The Ionian Islands often figure m 
the ancient history of Greece, but only 
singly. In 1386 Corfu voluntarily 
surrendered itself to Venice, and soon, 
after the other islands placed them- 
selves under its protection. In liOT 
the French became masters. In 1809- 
they W’cre occupied by British 
troops, and in 1815 the seven islands- 
wore formed into a republic, xmder tho 
protectorate of Great Britain, They 
were transferred to Greece in 1864» 
Pop. about 213,157. 

IONIC ORDER, one of the orders of 
classic architecture, the distinguishing 
characteristic of which is the volutes 
of its capital. In the Grecian Ionic (1 > 
the stylobate consists of three receding 
equal steps the combined height of 
which is from four-flfths to a whole' 
diameter; (2) the column, which in- 
cludes hand, shaft, and capital, is 
rather more than nine diameters in 
height, the shaft being fluted with 
tw’enty-four flutes and alternating 
fillets; wdiilo (3) the entabiature is 
rather more than two diameters ia 
height. 

The volutes are connected on the 
flanks by a peculiar roll-moulding, 
called the baluster or bolster. In the 
Dnman Ionic, a modification of tho 
latter style, the stylobate is lofty and 
not gi'aduated; the shaft diminishes 
one -tenth of a diameter and has tw^enty 
fillets and flutes; the capital, which is 
tym-fifths of a diameter, has its 
volutes a little lower than the other, 
and a square abacus with moulded 
edges covers the whole. 

The chief examples of the Grecian 
Tonic are those of the Athenian Acro- 
polis; while those of the Roman Ionic 
are found in the temple of Fortiina 
Virilis and the Coliseum at Rom©. 
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IONIC SCHOOL, tbe cai-Ktsi seiiooi 
ti (ii'eek pliiiofeophrj a bckool wbicii 
attempted to ex|/!ain the pbcuoidena. 
■ol natiii-e from the foiecs and atlii- 
liiiteH o£ matter itself. It laiiglil tlie 
iloetrme y£ the immediate iiiiitr of 
matter and life, nccordixpr to which 
m liter is by nature endowed with life, 
^".od life is inseparably connected ibii 
^natter. 

The matter, with \7hich the Ionian 
philosophers are concerned, is not 
coiiceived by them iis anytliinj? apart 
Ironi spirit. They do not inquire into 
the questions concerning the distinc- 
tion between mechanism and sphit. 
They are, however, clearly averse to 
•anthropomorphic and mythological 
ideas and plij^sical causation; matter 
and motion are for them maniicsta- 
tions of the absolute realits'. 

The originator of this school, and 
mdireetly of Greek philosophy in 
general, was Thales, who flourished 
about 000 B.o. The other chief philos- 
ophers of the school were Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras. See th© 
separate articles. — Cf. T, Gomper?;, 
Greek Thinkers* 

IONIZATION. This term was first 
oced by Faraday to describe the pro- 
cess which certain substances kno\^m 
as electrolytes undergo when dis- 
feolved in water, and which causes the 
resulting solution to be a conductor of 
eicctncity. To explain the laws of 
*eicctrolysis (q.v.) he assumed that the 
substance in solution was disintegrat- 
ed into its constituent elements or 
radicles, each of which carried an elec- 
tric charge. These charged atoms or 
radicles he called ions, and the process 
resulting m the formation of those ions 
he called ionization* The process is 
quite distinct from chemical decom- 
poKition, and the ions do not exhibit 
the clieinicai properties of the corre- 
sponding unciiarged atoms or radicles. 

The p^'oce.ss may be regarded as 
follows. Taking common salt (sodium 
chloride) as on example, \xe suppose 
that the compound itself is termed by 
tlie passage of a negati\'e c lectron (see 
Electron ) from the sodium atom, 
which is known to give up an electron 
very readily, to the chlorine atom, 
which ha s a strong tendency to a bsorb 
&n electron. These tendencies are 
readily explained on the electron 
theory of the atom. The chlorine atom 
in the molecule of salt is thus nega- 
tively chaxged; the sodium atom is 
positively charged. The attraction 
f between those opposite charges is the 
* chemical bond * which binds the mole- 
cule together. Gheinical combination 
lif this type has been called moUcular 
iomzation, by Sir. J. J. Thomson. On 
•dissolving* the salt in water the bond 
is in some way broken, and the atoms 


of Sodium and chlorine sepe«-ratc, each 
retaining its ovm charge. 

The exact cruse of tho ioni^atioii is 
not yet beyond dispute, but it may be 
polnfcd out that, owing to the high 
specific induct iye capacity of water, 
the elecrrieai force between tho 
charged atoms in aqueous solution 
will only be about ono-eighiietli of th© 
force in air, and thus the bond holding 
tho moiocuie together is greatly 
weakened by solution. The attraction 
between the charged sodium ion and 
an uncharged molecule of the solvent 
may then be greater than thar betiveon 
tho sodium atom and its associated 
chlorine atom, and the inoleoiilc will 
thus be broken up or ioiii;xed. 

On applying an electric field to the 
solution, the charged ions, being 
acted upon by tho field, will drift; 
through the solution, the positive ions 
towards the negative electrode, the 
negative ions towards the positive 
electrode, with velocities which depend 
on the nature of the ion and tho tem- 
perature and concentration of the 
solution. 

Under given conditions the velocity 
is directly proportional to the strength 
of the applied field, and tho velocity 
acquired under a field of 1 volt per 
contimotre is called th© mobility of 
the ion. These mobiliries are all small. 
Thus tho hydrogen ion, v/hich is the 
most mobile of them, ha.s a velocity of 
only -00325 cm. per second in afield of 
1 volt per centimetre. The very largo 
currents which can be transmitted by 
eloctrolycio solutions are due not to 
the speed of the carriers, hut to their 
enormous number. 

The term ionization is also applied 
to the process by wdiich a gas is 
rendered conducting. Gases, under 
normal conditions, are almost perfect 
insulators. They can, however, be 
made temporarily conducting to a 
slight extent by subjecting them to tho 
action of various agents, known as 
ionizing agents, of which the most im- 
portant are X-rays, ultra-violet light, 
and the radiations from radio-active 
substances. 

If an insulated conductor is given 
an electric charge and an X-ray tube 
is excited in its neighbourhood, th© 
conductor rapidly loses its charge, 
and a similar effect is observed if a 
sample of any radio-active substance 
is brought near it. This is due 
to the formation in the gas of 
positively and negatively charged 
molecules, which by analogy with the 
phenomena of electrolysis are called 
gaseous ions. If there is an electric 
field in the gas, these gaseous ions 
will move in the field in a manner 
analogous to the motion of the ions 
in an electrolyte. Thus a positively 
charged conductor will attract the 
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negrativc ions, or a nc^atlTcIy charged ' 
condneior will attract the positive 
ions, until its charge is completely 
neutralized by the charges conveyed 
to it by the ions, 

Simiiaii-j% it two electrodes, im- 
mersed in tlic are niaintainod at 
a difierence oi potential, by being 
connected to the poics oi a battery of 
colls, a current u ill be conveyed across 
the gas between the electrodes by the 
motion of the charged gaseous ions in 
the same way that a cunent is con- 
veyed timough an electrolytic cell by 
the motion of the electrolytic ions. 
Saeh an arrangeaiont forms what is 
known as an ionization chamber. A 
eonvemont form of a ionization 
chamber consists of a pair of metal 
plates placed parallel to each other in 
the gas, and a lew cenrimetrcb apa<rt. 

The process of ionizing a gas com- 
mences with the ejection of a negative 
electron from the molecule of the gas. 
When the ionizing agent is an a- or 
|2-ra3' fi'om a radio-active substance, 
the expulsion is due to collision between 
tho particles wiiich constitute the 
ras’-s (see Rays, Electric) and one of 
the electrons present in the atoms of 
the gas. In the case of X-rays, the 
strong electric held in the ra^’’ causes 
the ojoction of a negative electron 
with such a high velocity that it acts 
like a (S-ray, and produces a fresh 
emission of electrons from the atoms 
through which it passes. 

Tho ionization by X-rays is thus 
mainly a secondary effect of the rays. 
Ill cither case, however, the molecule 
from which tho electron has been 
expelled is left with a positive charge, 
while the expelled electron is attracted 
to an uncharged molecule, to which it 
clings, thus giving the molecule a nega- 
tive charge. The gas through which 
the rays are passing thus contains 
positively and negatively charged 
molecules or Ions. 

The exist cnee of these ions can be 
demonstrated by sending a flash of 
ionizing radiation throug'h air which 
is saturated with water-vapour, and 
then suddenly chilling the air, most 
conveniently by allowing it to expand 
rapidly. The charged ions serve as 
nuclei for tho deposition of the excess 
water-vapour, and each ion is seen 
euiTOimdcd b3" a glittering drop of 
water. If tho ionization is not too 
intense, the number of ions in the gas 
can actually be counted. O. T. B. 
Wilson has in this way obtained very 
beauiifui photographs of the actual 
tracks of the ionizing radiations 
through a gas. 

Since a gaseous ion is formed by the 
emission oi an electron from a neutral 
atom, the charge on a gaseous ion is 
equal to the electronic charge, and also 
to the chwgo on a monovalent electro- 
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lytic ion. Owing to the much smaller 
reaistanco to motion offered by a gas 
than by a liquid, the mobility of the 
gaseous ions is much greater tlian that 
of electrolytic ions, the mobility of an 
ion in air under normal conditions 
being about 1 -36 cm. per second in a 
flold of 1 volt per centimetre for the 
positive ion, and rather more for the 
negative ion. The higher speed of the 
negative ion is duo to the fact that 
over part of its path it is in the free 
electronic condition. 

In manj^ way^s, however, gaseous 
ionization differs from electrolytic 
ionization. In tho first place 'the 
number of gaseous ions is relativciv 
very small. It has been calculated 
that with a moderately strong beam 
of X-rays passing through the gas an 
individual molecule would not be- 
come ionized on an average more than 
once every hundred years. Thus the 
ionization currents produced are 
usually far too weak to affect even a 
sensitive galvanometer. They are 
mcasiued by finding the rate at which 
tho charge increases on an electro- 
meter or electroscope connected to one 
electrode of the ionization chamber. 

In this way currents as small as 
10-^® ampere can be measured. This 
corresponds to the transference to the 
electrode of about 700 ions per 
second. As both positive and negative 
ions are molecules of the same gas, 
there is no chemical difference between 
them, and the ionization current in a 
gas does not produce chemical de- 
composition. 

The most important distinction 
between the two kinds of ionization 
lies in the fact that gaseous ionization 
is not spontaneous, the ions being 
formed by an external agency. As the 
gaseous ions are oppositely charged, 
they attract each other, and on coilid- 
ing exchange charges, parting again 
as neutral molecules. This process is 
called recombination. If the ionizing 
agent is withdravm, this recombina- 
tion rapidly results in the removal of 
all ionization from the gas, which, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, again 
becomes non-conducting. 

If the field applied between the 
electrodes of the ionization chamber is 
small, so that the ions take an appreci- 
able time to reach the electrodes, 
many will recombine before reaching 
an electrode, and the current will be 
small. By sufSciontly increasing the 
applied field and consequently the 
velocity of the ions, a stage may be 
reached when all the ions reach the 
electrodes without recombination, and 
the current then becomes independent 
of the applied electromotive force. 
This current is known as the satura- 
tion mrrent. 

Saturation is generally reached with 
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j* lidd of 20 A oil a per eOBtinictre. 
Hie .'-otuL'elioii fiiiTcni la obAionsiy 
pr»n)oi*f lone! io the rate uf foraiation 
of liie lona iu the sas and this, in 
tprii, IS piuportioiiai to the intensity 
oi ike lonkinuc aRciit. A iiieasiirenieiii 
oL the saturation eiirrent produced l>y 

0 ionl/iug: radiation is the mobt 
sensitive and accurate method oC 
iiu-asurhiiii' the infcnblly of the radia- 
Ikai ilsell. 

Siiiail quantities of radium are 
unMiSiired, in iiraciii^c, by eoniparingr 

1 ’ue Kitni-alion eiiri’eiits produced in an 
ionization chamber iiy t he y-rays they 
emit A'ilh that, produceil b^'' the 
•j' -radiation from a standard quantity 
of radium at the same distance. 

A certain amount of energy must be 
expended to expel an electron from a 
neutral niolecnle, and thus Avork must 
be done by the ionizing agent in 
ionizing the gas. The energy neces- 
sary io produce an Ion varies somc- 
Aiiuit AA ifch tiro nature oX the gas, bAit 
Is of the ordm* of J *7 a 10—^^ ergs in 
tlie case of hydrogen. It is geueraliy 
expresircd in terms of tlie dillcrence 
of potential througli AAdiieh an elec- 
tron must fall to attain ttic necessary 
energ.AX This is kncAAn as the ioniza- 
tion poieniial ol the gas, and amounts 
iu 11 volts tor hAxlrogen. 

It is clear that it avc suSicienlly 
Increase the potential difference 
betAveen the electrodes of an ioniza- 
tion chamber, Ave shall eventually 
reach a stage when the ions formed in 
the gas acquire velocities sufficiently 
high to enable them io form fresh ions 
on colliding Avitb an nncharged mole- 
cule. This pimccss is termed ioniza- 
iion by collision* Ionization by colli- 
sion occurs most readily when the 
pressxire of the gas is low, as the 
mobility of the ions is greater at Ioav 
pressures. As the ions formed by 
euliihion are able to rer(*at the process 
on still other uncharged molecules, the 
number of ions in the gas increases 
enurmoiisly AA’heii this st age ib reached, 
and eventually'- aspark or an electric 
arc is lojnied belAveen the electrodes. 
Under these circumstances the cunxmt 
through the gas may reach several 
ainpems. 

Ultra-violet light, if of sufficiently 
high frequency, will ionize a gas 
directly. If the frequency Is too small 
for this, the light may still cause the 
emission of negative electrons from 
the metal electrode if it is allowed to 
impinge upon it {see Photo -electkic 
Effect), the electrons torming ions by 
combining Avith ncAitral molecules of 
the gas. In this case the ions in the 
gas are all of the same sign, and a 
current Avill pass through the gas only 
when the illuminated electrode is 
negatively charged. 

Gases may also be ionized in the 


piTScnce of various chemictil actions 
(e.g, duiiiig the sIoaa' oxklalioii of 
phosphorus) and by bubbling i hroiigh 
.sointioiis of various substances. Tin* 
gases of flames are also iiiteiiscdy 
ionized, the ionization being increo'=^ed 
if salt vapours arc present in the 
fl.inie, or if the electrodes are raised to 
incandescence. The ions produced bv 
chemical meaijb or by a flame are much 
larger than those produced by radia- 
tions, This is siioAAn by their much 
smaller mobilities. They probably 
consist oi aggregates of a considerable 
number of inolecnles. — B ibuioora- 
piiy: W. G. D. Whet ham, Tluoey of 
Soluiions; J. S. ToAvnsend, Eleciriewj 
in Gases; 3. A. Crowtber, Tons, Elec- 
Irons, and Ionizing Badiai tons, 

I'OPHON, Greek iiaglo poet, a son 
of Sophocles. Pic is said to have 
gained the second prize in a contest 
AA'ith Enripidcb and Ion in -128 b.o. Of 
his plays, fifty in number, only a fOAV 
Imes arc extant. 


I O U ( = I oAve you), an acknow- 
ledgment of debt, its form is gener- 
ally as follows : 

Place and Date. 


“ToA. B., 

“ I 0 XJ Five pounds stcrlmg, 
(Signed) C.D.” 

So AA’-orJed, it is neither a promise to 
pay nor a receipt, and is nun liable to 
stamp duty. In an action for pay- 
ment, it is eAudenco of the debt. 

rOWA, one o£ the central United 
States, bounded on the north by^ 
^Minnesota; east by Wifaconsiu and 
Illinois, from Avhich it is separated by 
the Mississippi; south by Missouri; 
and AA’cst by Nebraska and South 
Dakota, from Avhich it is separated by 
the River Missouri; area, 56,147 sq. 
miles. It is aa^'cII AA'atercd, its streams 
being all affluents of the large rivers 
AAffiieh bound it on the Avest and oast. 
To the Mississippi flow the Wapsi- 
pincon, loAA'a, Cedar, Skunk, and Dcs 
Moines, with a general south-eastoily 
course. To the Missouri Hoaa' the Big 
and Little Sioux and other streams. 
The surface is undulating, nearly 
four-fifths being arable and incliidod 
in ranches. 

Climate, &o. The climate is very 
healthy, and winter continues from 
December to March; the summer heat 
is tempered by frequent shoAVors. The 
soil is in general A^ery good, consisting 
of a deep black mould, intorniinglcd in 
the prairies with sand, red clay* and 
graATol. 

Production and Industry. The 
eastern portion is rich in minerals. 
Lead is AATOUght to a considerable ex- 
tent, and zino, iron, and coal are 
found. The coal-fields cover an area 
of 1 9,000 sq. miles, and the yearly out- 
put is more than 7,000,000 tons. 


! 
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Limestone, gynsniii, and clay are 
abundant. Tlie area occupied b5" 
forests and •\voodland. is over 5,000,000 
acres. 

Iowa is a gTcat agricultnrxl state, 
pi od acini? immense qnantiUcs of 
Indian corn, wheat, and oats, and 
also stands high in regard to dairy 
farming. It has livestook industries; 
others mehide the manufacture of fai in 
inii dements, hour - milling, pork- 
packing, machinery^ and smciting- 
works. 

CMei Towns. The capital is Des 
Moines (pop, 142,559), the principal 
towns being Sioux Ciijb Dubuque, 
Davenport, Biii’lington,OouacilBluSs, 
Cedar Kapids , W aterioo , a nd Ottumwa. 
Pop. (1930), 2,470,939. There is an 
Indian reserve of 5 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1930), 389. 

Communications. The length of 
railways open for trafllc is 9,709 miles 
not iiicludijag 082 miles of electric 
lines. It possesses exceptional advan- 
tages for rivei trade, and the smaller 
streams supply abundant water- 
power. 

Education. Education is well at- 
tended to. There is a State Univer- 
sity (at Iowa City), besides the Drake 
University at Des Bloines, the Upper 
Iowa University at Lafayette, and a 
flourishing State College of Agiiculture. 

HistoryandGovernment. The settle- 
ment of Iowa began in 1833, when the 
first purchase of land from the Indians 
took place; its territorial government 
was instituted in 1838, and it was 
admitted into the Union hi 1840. The 
state sends two Senators and nine 
representatives to Congress. 

20WA CITY, a city In the United 
States, capital of Johnson county, 
Iowa, on the River Iowa, at the head 
of the navigation. The city was 
founded in 1839, contains the State 
University, and ivas the state capital 
from 1839 to 1857. Pop, (1930), 
15,340. 

IPECACUANHA, Psyckoiria (Cep/i- 
€elis)Ipecacuanhat&smBM Ruhiaceous 
plant, found wild in Brazil, and culti- 
vated there and in the Straits Settle- 
ments. The thickened roots contain 
about per cent of alkaloids (eme- 
tme, oephfoline, and psychotrine), and 
lurnish a valuable drug, IptcacmnhcB 
radix » largely used as an expectoiant 
In bronchitis, croup, and whooping- 
cough. 

IPHIGENIA (if-i-Je-nfa), in Greek 
legend and poetry, daughter of 
Agamemnon and Oiytemncstra. To 
avert the wrath of ArtSnois, whom 
Agamemnon had enraged, and who 
detained at A\iiis the Greek fieet that 
had been prepared for the Trojan 
War, Iphigenia was to be sacrificed on 
the altar; but a stag was miraculously 
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substituted f<jr her, and she was con- 
veyed in a cloud to Taiiris. blie be- 
came priestess there to ArtSipi^, and 
saved her brother Orestes vlien on 
the point of being sacrifice J. The 
story of Iphigenia is the sub-,eet of 
two plays by Euripides, and of one by 
Racine and another by Goethe. 

a large genus of plants 
of the nat. ord. Convolviiiaceat con- 
sisting mostly of twining prostrate 
herbs, widely distributed in warm 
regions. The species ot most iniport- 
ance is J. Furga, wliicli fields the jaiap 
of commerce. See Jalap. 

IPSAM'BUL, ABUSAM'BUL, or 
ABUSiM'BEL, a villa‘"p3 of Kubia, on 
the left bank of the Nile; remarkoble 
tor an enormous cliiX temple 1 a rum by 
Pharaoh Seti I, who died in 129i 
and finished by his son Ilamcoos II. 
The colossal sitting statues oi Ramoses 
and his wife are most inipresfoive. On 
the front of the temple is a record of 
the visit of the Hitt lie lung after a 
peace treaty had been arranged. On 
one of the colos-i of Ramcseir is a 
record in Greek ot the visit of Psamiik 
II, who succeeded Nceho in 693 b.o. 

IPSWICH (ip'swich), a parlia- 
mentary, county, and municipal 
borough of England, capital of 
Suffolk, on the Orwell. The publics 
buildings include a fine towm hall, a 
post office, a ciistom-houso, oouniy 
comb-house, cavalry barracks, and 
theatre. The industries embrace 
agricultural implements, machinery, 
artificial stone, artificial manure, silk, 
tanning, ropes, lime and cement, 
brewing, and shipbuilding. There are 
docks for the shipping. 

Ipswich is a town of great anti- 
quity. It was originalls’’ called Gippes- 
wich, from the neighbouring River 
Gipping. King John gave it its first 
charter. In 1900 a cemetery dating 
I from the fifth century w^as discovered 
at Ipswich, and various objects of 
antiquity unearthed. The French 
villages of Bazentin-lo-Grand, Bazea- 
tm-le“Petit,and Pricourtw^ere adopted 
i by Ipswich. From 1295 to 1918 it 
returned two members to Parlianient, 
but now sends only one. Pop. (1931), 
87,557. 

IPSWICH (ip^swich), a town of 
Queensland, Australia, on the River 
Bromer, 23 1 miles west of Brisbane, in 
a mining, momiifacturing, and agri- 
cultural district. There are large 
railway workshops and coal-mines 
there. Pop (1931), 26,253. 

IQUIQUE (i-kc%a), a seaport of 
Ohiie, province of Tarapacii, formerly 
a fishing-village, but now a consider- 
able town with an important trade, 
its rise being due to the extensive 
deposits of nitrate of soda and borax. 





and tlie silver-iiunoh, &e., in iis 
iipil^libaiirbood. The tonn formerly 
helomied to Imt ^u);? linnded over 
to link ill 1 SbH. It has siitiered inuth 
from earthqiiulvis, and ako fmm more 
fliaii one genoiis lire. Pop. (1932), 
4«,loS, 

IQUITOS (i-Jte'tosh a PeruAian 
town, depart nionti of Loreto, on the 
rvlarafjoii, or ll>per xVimuoii, AAith tm 
aeli'ie trade, exporting nuich rnbbor. 
Pop. 10,0011. 

IRAK or ERAN (O.Pers. Ai-f/a7ia; 
Zend Air^am, that is, land of tlic 
Aryans the name given by the 
am lent Persians to their nath''e land, 
md still used by the niodcrn I’ersiana, 
though it is also employed in a AA'ider 
sense to designate the whole of the 


the modern Peisiin. Tiie most im- 
portant of the New Iranian languages 
IS the modern Persian, in A\hieli has 
been prodm‘ed a A'ery rich and cele- 
brated literature. The Afglian or 
Pushtu, and the dialects of the Kurds, 
form separate branches of the Iranian 
lainily. 

‘IRAQ (MesopotaToia), a kingdom 
of South-West Asia, composed of the 
three former Turkish vilayets of 
Baghdad, Basra, and ISIosul, AAhIch 
Avere conquered during t he fiAiropeaii 
War. It was recognized as an inde- 
pendent state to be placed under a 
mandators'" power, and tJie mandate 
AA'afa granted to Britain by the League 
of Nations. 

In 1921 the Emir Faisal, con of the 
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country from the Indus to the Tigils, 
in contradistinction to Turan, the 
name often emploj^ed as synonymous 
with Turkistaa. 

IRANIAN LANGUAGES, a family 
of languages belonging to the Indo- 
European stock, closely allied to the 
Indian gi’oup, and called by some 
philologists Persian, from the best- 
knoAvn member of the family. The 
tAvo oldest-known Iranian languages 
are the Old Persian of the cuneiform 
inscriptions and the Old Baelrian or 
Zend, the latter the language in which 
the Zend-’avesta or sacred A^Titings of 
the i^arsees is composed. 

The Middle Iranian languages are 
the Pehlevi, and still later the Parsee, 
which are preserved in the com- 
mentaries to the Zend-avmia. The 
latter approaches pretty closely to 
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King of the Hejaz, was elected king, 
and by a treaty signed in 1923 Great 
Britain agreed that the mandate 
should lapse if and when ‘ Iraq became 
a member of the League of Nations, 
and, iu any case, not later than 1928. 
In 1927, hOAvever, a treaty Avas signed 
by Avhich Britain reoogniaed Iraq as 
an independent sovereign state, and 
‘ Iraq agreed to be guided by the ad- 
vice of the British High Commissioner. 

* Iraq entered the League of Nations 
in 1932. 

A Constituent Assembly at Bagh- 
dad in 1924 passed organic and 
electoral laws by Arhich the country 
is under a constitutional and here- 
ditary monarchy, a Senate nominated 
by the king, and an elective Assembly. 

* Iraq is bounded by Kurdistan, Persia, 
the Persian Gulf (eoast-line about 
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15 miles), and Arabia, but the actual j 
bouadary lines have in many places j 
not been demarcated. ! 

In 1924 the Turks began to press ; 
claims to the entire vilayet of Mosul, 
in spite of the fact that tlie League ot 
Nations Council, sitting at Brussels in 
the same year, had fixed the northern 
boundary of Mosul (the * Brussels 
Line’) as the ‘Iraq frontier. The 
British Government attempted to 
trea^t with Turkey, but the attempt 
failed, and the matter was referred to 
the League of Nations, which ap- 
pointed a Commission to investigate. 

After receiving the reports of the 
Commission, the League of Nations 
Council issued its decision in Bee., 

1 925; the ‘ Brussels Line’ was adhered 
to as the ‘ Iraq fi'ontler, provided that 
Great Britain would accept responsi- 
bility for ‘ Iraq for 25 years, or less 
if *Ii'aq should, during that period, 
])ecome a member of the League of 
Nations. 

The Turks eventually signed the 
Mosul q''reaty (incorporating the 
League decision) in 1926. Mosul is of 
importance to Britain because of the 
Taluablo oil-wells. The following 
table gives the area and population of 
‘Iraq: 


vUayet. 

! Area in 

Sq. MUcs. 

Population. 

Baghdad . . 

113,867 

1,360,304 

Basra 

27,070 

785,600 

Mosul 

36,211 

703,378 

'Iraq 

177,148 

2,849,282 


Of the total population 1,146,685 are 
Biinni Mahommedans,l,4S4,015 ShTah 
iMahommedans, 87,488 are Jews, and 
78,792 Christians. The country is a 
vast alluvial plain stretching north 
from the Persian Gulf to the hiHs of 
Mosul. The climate is subtropicalj the 
rainfall scanty, and the country is in 
geneml unhealthy and malarial. 

The chief rivers are the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Shatt ef ‘Arab, 
which 5 the name given to the water- 
eaiiree formed by the union of these 
two streams ana which fiows to the 
Iteian Gulf, The soil is extremely 
fertile; the valley of Mesopotamia 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is one of the richest in the wowd, and 
the two groat rivers are capable of 
irrigating several million acres. There 
are several canal systems, and about 
1 ,600 *060 acres are irrigated by pumps. 
The Hindiyah Barrage and the Bag* 
hArmh Barrage are among the most 
important lrr%ation works. 

i^duefion and Industry, Wheat, 
barley, rlcoj^ and millet are the chief 
crops, tobacco and cotton are also 


grown, and dates, a staple food 
abound. Sheep-rearing is important’ 
Manufactures are few and are purelv 
for the local market. 

Oil is the chief product, there being 
petroleum wells at Qaij'ara, near 
Mosul, and at Mamlali, near Baghdad 
(worked by the Anglo -Persian Oil 
Company). There arc also asphalt de- 
posits at Hit on the Euphrates. There 
are great British oil refineries in the 
south-east. 

Communications and Towns. Bagh- 
dad is the capital, Mosul and Karbala 
are also important places, and Basra, 

7 0 miles up the Shatt el ‘ Arab, is the 
chief port (the channel from the Per- 
sian Gulfisbeingconsiderabiydeepened 
to allow passage for large ships). There 
were 752-7 miles of railway track in 
1932 {see Baghdad Railway). There 
is an air-mail service between Cairo 
and Baghdad, and a regular motor 
service from Damascus. 

Education and Defence. There are 
numerous secondary schools and col- 
leges. The first part of Al ul Bait 
University was opened in 1926. The 
British Imperial forces in ‘Iraq are 
under the Air Ministry, but there is 
also a Levy Force under British officers. 

Commerce and Currency. In 1932 
the value of exports was ^93, 466, 783, 
and of imports ^24,798,363. In 1932 
the dinar became the unit of currency. 
It is equal in value to one pound 
sterling. — Bibliography: G. L. Bell, 
Review of the Civil Administration, of 
*IraQ; L. P. Dana, Arab-Asiat a Geo- 
ffraphy; T. Lyeli, The Ins and Outs of 
Mesopoiaimicu 

*IRAQ AJ’EM!, an interior pro- 
vince of Persia, separated from the 
Caspian Sea by GhOan and Mazan- 
deran; area, about 138,000 sq. milc'^, 
a large part of which in the east is 
occupied by salt deserts, the rest being 
largely mountainous, -with some fine 
valleys and rich :^lains. The chief 
towns are the capital. Teheran, and 
Isfahan. Pop. about 2,500,000. 
i 'IRAQ AR'ABI, a state of Z^teao- 
pptainia, lying between the Rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, corresponding 
nearly to the ancient Babylonia. The 
district was mandatory to Great 
Britain, who proclaimed Emir Faisal 
as King. See Hejaz, Pop. about 
2 , 000 ,^ 0 . 

IRAWADL SeelmAWAnm* 

IR'BIT, a town in Russia in the 
government of Perm, on the frontiers 
of Siberia, at the confluence of the 
Irbit and the Niza. It is noted for a 
■great annual fair, dating from the 
seventeenth century, and held in the 
month of February* Pop* 20,000. 

IRELAND, John, English composer, 
bora at Bowden, Oheshire, 13th Aug- 
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iiwt, IS79. Kdiieateci at Leeds Grain- 
mar Sehoitl tmd tlio Koyal Collogo 
iff Aluhie. He bej^annitk concerted 
cliaijilier iiui-io ami soaffs, end later 
composed two notable violin Nonatas 
viiieli brouglit Inin fame. He has 
also written a innnbcr ot songs, one 
of bis most popular being the seiting 
of lUasclieid’s 8ea Fevtr* 

IRELAND, Wiliiani Henry, son of a 
London bookseller and publisher 
(author of various illustrated works), 
born In 1777, died 183o. He imposed 
spurious Sliakeepcareaii MSS. upon 
his lather, w ho was a Sha.kespeare en- 
tuuslast, and also upon other men of 
iettcTs, and produced two “Shake- 
spearean’ plays, rorltgerii and Henry 
lit the former of which was purchased 
by Sheridan and acted at Drury Lane, 
but was a compiete failure. 

The crilidfeiTis of Malone led to the 
exposure of the fraud, which w'as 
acknowledged by Ireland in 1796. 
(Several novels and poems proceeded 
from his pen, besides his Co7ifessions 
(ISOo), containing an account of his 
forgeries. — Cf. James Payn, The 
Talk of the Toiai. 

IRELAND (Old Fr., fferiu, Modern 
Ir., Erin; in Lat., Hibmiia)^ the more 
western and smaller of the two 
principal islands of which the British 
ffales are composed, is separated from 
Great Britain on the east by the 
North Channel, the Irish Sea, St. 
George’s Channel, and surrounded on 
all other sides by the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Measured diagonally, the greatest 
length, from IMizen Head in the south- 
west to Fair Head in the north-east. 
Is 300 miles; and the greatest breadth, 
troui Carusoro Point in the south-east 
to Benwee Head in the north-west, is 
*.n‘i miles; the central breadth, nearly 
between the bays of Dublin and Gal- 
vv'av, is no miles. 

Foliticaliy Ireland is divided 
!nt(j Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State (see separate articles). 
The <*ivil divisions are the four 
provinces of Leinster, TTlsier, MunMcr, 
and Connaught, which arc sub- 
tllvlded into thiriy-two counties and 
six <‘oimty boroughs. These, with 
their areas and populations, are as in 
the table. 

Surface, The coast, forming a line 
of nearly 3»000 miles, is, in general, 
bold and rugged, and is diversified by 
numerous indentations, some of which 
run far into the land and form excel- 
lent natural harbours. There are a 
considerable number of islands, chiefly 
on tiie west coast, the largest being 
AchilL The mountains, generally 
speaking, rise in isolated masses at a 
short msiance from the coast, the 
Interior having the form of a vast 


plain, in which are extensive tracts of 
bog. Tho Macgiillcuddy*s Reeks, in 
the south-west, are the highest, tlifi 
culminating summit being Carmntiial, 
3,414 feet. Tho mountains of Wick- 
low, in the south-east, reach the helgh.t 
of over 3,000 feet (Liignaqiillla is 
3,039 feet). 

Hivers are not only numerous but 
are very equally distributed, over the 
surface. The Shannon, the largest 
river, is navigable to its source in 
Lough Alien, forming a waterway of 
240 miles. Tho other rivers of most 
importance are tlieBandon, Leo, Blaok- 
wator, Suir, and Barrow, which enter 
the sea on the south, the last two by 
the union o£ their streams forming- the 
broad estuary of Waterford Harhoui ; 
the Slaney, in the south-east angle, 
which expands Into W'exford Haven; 
the Liffey and tho Boyne, entering the 
sea on the east, the former having the 
capital at its mouth, tho latter being 
the largest river which discharges 
itself into the Irish Sea on the east 



coast; and the Bann and tho Foyle, 
which have their mouths at no great 
distance from each other on the north 
coast. 

Ireland possesses a vast number of 
lakes (or loughs). Lough Neagh, in 
the north-east, is a quadrangular ex- 
panse 17 miles long by iO miles broad, 
and is the largest lake of the United 
Kingdom. The other more important 
lakes are Lough Erne, also in the 
north; Lough Corrib, in tho west, and 
connected wth it by a subtexTancan 
channel Lough Mask; Lough Conn, 
also in the west; and Loughs Allen, 
Ree, and Derg — the first the com- 
mencement, and the other two wide 
expansions of the Shannon, Besides 
these there are many others, among 
which the lakes of KOlarney, in the 
south-west, are pre-eminent for beautsy 
and attract numerous visitors. 

Areas are exclusive of water. Popu- 
lation figures are those of the last 

S census. The population has 
iSed from 8,196,697 in 1841. 
This is due to tho famine in 1846- 
1847 and to the fact that over 
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Trovinces a:hi 
Couutied, 

Area in 
Acics. 

Population 
(192G). '• 

Irish Fpj2u 

State. 
Connaiiglit— 
Gahvas' » . 
Leitrim . . 
Mayo 

Roscoimnoii 

Sligo 

17,019,155 

4,228,211 

l',Bi7;850 

870,510 

1.383,356 

608,290 

442,205 

t 

2,972,802 J 
552,757 J 
169,811 1 

55,888 f 
172,661 J 
83,504 J 
71,893 *” 

Leinster — 
Carlow . . 
Dublin . . 
Dublin 

(C.B.) 
Kildare . . 
Kllkoiiny 
Leix 

(Queen’s) 
Lougford 
Louth . . 
Meath 

Offaly 
(King’s) 
Westmeath 
Wexford . . 
Wicklow . . 

4,847,731 

221,485 

218,878 

7,9ii 

418,045 

509,458 

424,838 

257,770 

202,181 

577,735 

498,208 

434,(505 

580,950 

499,957 

1,148,911 i 
34,504 ? 

189,248 j 

316,471 ^ 

58,035 I 
70,905 i 
1 

51,549 
39,831 
62,687 , 

62,909 

52,521 

56,796 

95,812 

57,583 

Munster — 
Clare 

Cork 

Cork (C.B.) 
Kerry 
Limerick. . 
Limerick 
(C.B.) 
Tipperary 
Waterford 
Waterford 
(C.B.) 

5,963,557 

788,337 

1,841,035 

2,681 

1,161,752 

661,574 

2,385 

1,051,304 

453,051 

1,438 

971,033 

95,028 

287,254 

78,468 

150,865 

100,244 

39,690 
140,946 1 

51,892 

26,646 ■ 

Bister (Part 
of)— 

Cavan 

Monaghan 

Tirconaiil 

(Donegal) 

1,979,656 

467,025 

318,990 

1,193,641 

300,101 

82,447 

65,143 

152,511 

Nobtheen ^ 
Irelanp ■ 
Bister (Part 
of)— 
Antrim . . 
Armagh . . 
Belfast 

(O.B.) 
Down 
Fermanagh 
London- 
derry 
London- 
derry {C.B.; 
Tyrone . . 

3,351,970 

3,351,970 

702,654 

312,772 

14,937 

608,862 

417,912 

512,691 

1 2,579 

779,563 

1,256,322 

1,256,322 

191,618 

110,083 

415,007 

209,179 

57,985 

94,511 

45,164 

132,775 

Bister (Total) 

5,331,626 

_ 1,556, 423‘ 

lEKLAND ■ ' ' 

^ (Total) 

20,371,125 

. 4,220,124 


Geology and Miiiei’als. The iiioim- 


Granite has its largest development 


3 in the north-east. The lower 
of the Silurian system form no 
iderabie portion of the whole 
, covering large portions ot the 


The Old Eed Sandstone has its 


In some cases, particularly in the 


it is worked only to a very small ex- 
tent, the yearly output being only 
about 100,000 tons. The strata higher 
in the geological series than the coal 
are very partially developed. Of other 
minerals than coal Ireland yields small 
Quantities of iron ore, lead ore, slate, 
alum, and salt. 

Climate. The climate is on the 
whole moistcr, milder, and more 
equable than that of the greater part 
of Britain. It is highly favourable to 
vegetation, and allow^s plants to winter 
in the open air that can do so in very 
few places in Britain ; some species of 
plants also being peculiar to Ireland 
alone of the British Isles, as, for in- 
stance, the strawberry tree or arbutus, 
found in the south -w'est. 

Agriculture. As regards agriculture 
Ireland has great advantages, for 
though there is a great extent of moor- 
land, there is also a vast area of arable 
surface, covered with a deep friable 
loam of remarkable richness. Notwith- 
standing, agriculture on the whole is 
in a backward state, a result largely 
due to the smallness of the holdii^^s, 
and to the evils of overcropping. 
However, a steady diminution has 
taken place in the number of very 
small holdings in recent years, especi- 
ally since 1909. The rearing of live 
stock and dairy-farming are largely 
carried on, and the latter has become 
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iiinrc prospcroii:^ emee tlie farmers fjro^vn, obIj aliont as niiicii aa In 
ha, VC been wcji'king- on the co-operative Wales; but oats cover a larger area 
principle. than in Scotland, xinother staple 

Er far the largest gva-in crop is oats; crop (in the north) is flax, 
the is potatoes, which . Many hn pro vein ents were intro^ 



cover an area about one and a half duced in the Land Act of 1881, the 
times as large as :m iSDgland. Potatoes main provisions of which arc kao\m 
had become the main food of tho under the terms ‘fair rent/ ‘fixity of 
people by tiic end of the seventeenth tenure/ and ‘ free sale/ By th© first 
century, and a potato famine occurred of these, any tenant obiecting to his 
m early as 1739. Little wheat is rent, or th© rent the landlord wishes 
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to exact, laay uave a *iair rent* fixed right to subdue it, and the way xvslh 
for him by a court, this rent to remam paved to this when Dermot, Prince of 
unaltered for fifteen years. Leinster, who had been driven from 

By ‘fixity of tenure’ the law rocog- the country, was reinstated by the 
lii/ed that the tenant has a certain aid of Richard do Glare (Strongbow) 
light in his holding in virtue of which and other Norman nobles, 
he is not to be arbitrarily removed In 1172 Henry entered Ireland hiia- 
without compensation, and w^hich self, and partly through the favour of 
enables him on leaving his farm to the clergy and his affabiliti', the great 
ebiaiii the best price he can by the princes did homage to him and ac- 
‘ i’rc e sale ’ of this right of tenancy. At knowledgod his supremacy. Many Nor* 
the end of fifteen years tho landlord man barons and their followers now 
m ly resume possession of tho holding settled in tho country, but the English 
on paying the tenant compensation power was far from being established 
for Improvements and also the value over it. For long only a part uas 
of ills tenant-right. recognized as English territory (gener- 

This and other Acts being judged ally known as ‘the Pale’), and this 
insufficient to serve as a settlement of was governed by various nobles, sub- 
tho land quest ion, an Act was passed ject to a Viceroy. The nobles quarrcliod 
in 1903 to enable tenants to purchase among themselves, and were very 
their holdings and to encourage owners often at open feud, 
to sell, the necessary funds, to the ex* In 1315 Edward Bruce, brother of 
tent of £112,000,000, to bo advanced the Scottish king, landed at the head 
on State guarantee. Many holdings of a largo force, and was crowned 
were thus purchased by tho tenants, king, but was defeated by tho English 
ITiderthe Land Act of 1909 the Con- in 1317 near Dundalk. The English 
gested Distiicts Board was reoonsti- power was greatly reduced by this ex- 
tuled and tho area of its work ex- pedition, however, and a number of 
tended. Compulsory powers of pur- the barons renounced their allegiance 
chase were also given to tho Board. to England, and adopted the Irish 
History. The beginning of the his- language, laws, manners, and customs, 
ton of Ireland Is enveloped in fable. This led to the passing of the Statute 
As in Western Europe generally, the of Kilkenny (1367), forbidding, under 
earliest inhabitants are believed to severe penalties, intermarriages be* 
liave been of Iberian race, and there- tween English and Irish, the assump* 
lore akin to tho modern Basques, tion of Irish names by persons of 
They were followed by tho Celts, dif- English blood, and the use of tho Irish 
ferent tribes of whom probably arrived language or the native (Brohon) law. 
at different times, giving rise to such Bnt the English rule became so weak 
names as Firbolgs, Milesians, &c. that tbe Viceroy found it necessary to 
Among these the Scots were the latest, protect the Pale by payments of money 
and subsequently got the upper hand, to the Irish chiefs, and this state of 
b{» that their name became generally matters long continued, 
applied to all the inhabitants. In the reign of Henry VII (1495) 

There is no evidence that the Irish was passed Poynings’ Act (so called 
had the use of letters before the middle from Sir Edward Poynings, Lord- 
of the fifth century, when Christianity Deputy of Ireland), which provided 
Mid Christian literature were intro- that all foi'mer laws passed in England 
dueed by St. Patrick. Subsequently should be in force in Ireland, and that 
Ireland became the seat of Western no Irish Parliament, that is the Par- 
learning; and its monasteries wore the liament of the English settlers, should 
schools whence missionaries proceeded be held without previously stating the 
throughout continental Europe. reasons why it was to bo summoned, 
Its internal condition, however, was and the laws it was inrended to enact, 
far from satisfactory. Divided among At the beginning of the sixteenth 
a mimber of hostile kings or chiefs, it century the greater part of the island 
had been long tom by internal wars, still remained unconquered by tbe 
and for nearly two centuries ravagedby English. The native Irish lived a ceord- 
the Danes, numbers of whom settled in ing to their cld customs under their 
the country, when, in the oeginning of own chiefs, a* d in manners and mode 
the eleventh century, Brian Boroimhd of life were s' ill totally unoivilfxed. 
united the greater part of the islan d un- Henry VIII assumed (by Act of tho 

der his sceptre, restored tranquillity, Irish Parliament) the title of King of 
and subdued the n orthem invaders. Ireland, instead of Lord, which he had 

After the death of Brian at the close before borne as a vassal of the Pope, 
of the battle of Clontarf, 1014, gained and the Irish chiefs generally acknow- 
agalnstthe Danes and their Irish allies, lodged his authority; but the change 
the island relapsed into its former of religion was bitterly opposed, and 
state of division and anarchy. In this Mary was easily able to undo all that 
state of matters Henry II of England had been done m this direction by her 
obtained a Papal Bull giving him the two predecessors. 
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Kllzdbeth Imposed a Pi'otcstant 
eleiv,r upon the people, and her reign 
was marked l>y a series of risings, 
uiiieli terminated in the reduction of 
the hole island. Great stretches were 
taken from tlie Iribli chiefs, and dis- 

I I i!)iited among English noblemen and 
I ft hers, who nere to settle their new 
e&txites with English farmers. Little 
r.as (hme in this however, com- 
pared with the great plantation of the 
North by James I, under yhoin 
800,01)0 acres of land in Ulster were 
d< dared Coifdted, a large pait of this 
Ik big critirel.\ witlidriwn from the 
Irish, and divided among Scottish or 
Enghsh settlers. 

In 1611 there began an attempt to 
^bake off the English yoke, in uhich 
gu*at luuTibers of the settlors vere 
m.r'.aiM’cd l>y the native Irish. In 
iOtU Cromwell was appointed Lieu- 
ti nant, and energetically, imt orxielly, 
udueed the whole oomitry within 
lime months. 

The next straggle was that which 
followed the Revolution, 'when James 
1 r landed in 1689, and hoped to regain 
his crown hj French and Irish aid. 
lie faded to reduce Londonderry, 
n hich heldoiit.enduring the extremity 
of tamine, till it -was relieved by some 
ships from England. 

In the following 5 ear (1690) William 

III arrived, and on the 1st of July 
giiined a decisivo victory over the 
fmees of James on the Boyne, near 
Drogheda. In 1691 another victory 
was gained over the Irish at Aughrim 
in Galway, and in October Limerick, 
the last place that held out for James, 
capitulated, a treaty being concluded 
at the .same time, by which the Catho- 
he Irish were to be allo%ved the free 
exercise of their religion. 

The Tieaty of Limerick was ill kept 
by the English. By a decree of Parlia- 
ment upwards of 1 ,000,000 acres were 
confiscated and divided among Pro- 
tt.'tanl 13. Cl utl penal laws were passed 
against those who adhered to tho 
Ciiholic religion. The Catholic eccle- 
siastical dignihiries were banished; 
the s-ubordinato priests w’ere not 
allowed to leave their coimticfaj no 
C’alhollc could hold a public office, 
ac<i.uire landed property, or enter 
into a marriage with a Pi'otcstant. 

Although these laws were not always 
rigorously carried out, yet they ex- 
cited great bitterness of feeling, and 
produced frequent revolutionary asso- 
ciations (WhikbQys B3x(l others), w’hich 
mark the history of Ireland. In 1778 
tho penal laws against the Catholics, 
though not repealed, were made much 
more lenient. Catholics w'cre hence- 
forth penMttod to acquire landed pro- 
perty, to erect schools, and to observe 
their own religion under fewer re- 
strictions. In 1782 Poynings’ Act was 


repealed, and Ireedom of legislate m 
allowed to the Irish, though Catholics 
were still excluded from Parliament, 
and did not even have the franchise 

till 1793. 

The French Revolution had a great 
effect on the minds of the Irish people, 
and it 'ivas partly through this in- 
fluence that the Society of United 
Irishmen was formed, and. that re- 
bellion broke out in 1798. Great 
atrocities were perpetrated, but the 
rising was speedily crushed. A body 
of I'rench soldiers ,1,500 strong, la nek d 
in ICiilala Bay, hut were compelled to 
surrender. 

Tho British Government no^v le- 
aoived to luiito the Irish and Biiiish 
Parliaments, and an Act providing 
for the iegislaiive imioii of the two 
countries passed the Irish Parliament 
in May, 1800, and tho British Parlia- 
ment in July of the same year, in 
virtue of which the union %vas effected 
on the 1st of Jan., 1801. But although 
the measure bound the destinies of 
the two countries still more closely, 
yet it w'as far from puttmg an end to 
the troubles which had so long divided 
them. In 1829, maiiilj" through the 
efforts of O’Connell, the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed, under 
which Catholics could take a seat in 
Parliament, and were admitted to 
most public offices. (Sc^ Catholic 

ElVliiNCIPATION.) 

The Irish National party now tried 
to repeal the Union, for which pur- 
pose O’Connell founded the Repeel 
Association. This movement collapsed 
in 1843, and afterwards the potato 
famine in 1845, and again in 1840, 
cast all other interests into the back- 
ground. To mitigate this calamity 
Parliament granted enormous sums 
of money; yet thousands died from 
starvation, and hundreds of thou- 
sands ©migrated to America. Agrarian 
outrages and other acts of violenco 
distracted tho land. 

Meanwhile O’Connell died, and his 
party was replaced by one still more 
revolutionary, called tho Young Ire- 
land party. In these circumstances 
the French Revolution in 1848 had a 
great effect upon Ireland. The leaders 
of tho Young Ireland party. Smith 
O’Brien, Mtchel, Duffy, Meagher, and 
others, entered into relations with the 
Provisional Government at Paris, and 
the people began openly to exercise 
themselves in tho use of arms. But 
the ‘rebellion* turned out a failure. 
After the famine and gi*eat emigration 
a general improvement became visible 
among the inhabitants. Agriculture 
revived, and the manufacturing in- 
dustries began to compete with those 
of England. 

The year 1865 witnessed a new move- 
ment designed to separate Britain and 
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Ireland. Tills orlgtriated in the United 
Statesj, and its members called them- 
selTes Fenians (q.v.). It soon spread 
to Ireland; but before the Fenians 
could take any overt action in that 
islandthe British Government (1865-6) 
entered upon a policy of paoihcaiiou ; 
the Irish (Dlmrcli was disestablished by 
the Act of 1869, an Act to improve the 
tenure o^ laud being passed in 1870. 

In 1871 an agitation for what was 
called Home Role, q.v., was set on 
foot. Its chief supporters, designated 
"Nationa listed professed not to desire 
the vsoveraiiee of Ireland from Britain ; 
what they mainly wanted was to have 
an Irish Parliament for matters ev- 
ciusivciy Irish. In 1880 Ireland be- 
came the scene of an agitation carried 
on mainly by a body known as the 
Land League. Its activities led to the 
passing of two special A ets , a * Coercion ’ 
Act and a Peace Preservadiou Acp. 
Still liirther to redress Irish grio\'ances 
a Land Act was also passed in 1S81, 
the chief provisions of wRich have 
already been mentioned. The Land 
League w’'as suppressed, but a body 
called the National League was soon 
organized in its place. 

In. 1885, eighty -sixNationalist mem- 
bers (under the leadership of Pameil) 
were returned to Parliament, and their 
pressure on the Government led to 
Gladstone's scheme in 1886 by which 
Ireland was to receive a Parliament of 
her own and the Irish members to be 
withdi’awn from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. This and the accompanying 
scheme for the buying out of Irish 
landlords were rejected by Parliament 
and the majority of the constituencies, 
thus bringing a Conservative Govern- 
ment under Lord Salisbury into power. 
{Bee Bbitain.) A permanent Act for 
the repression of crime was passed in 
1887, and an Act (Lord Ashbourne’s) 
for the benefit of Irish tenants. A 
Home Rule Bill passed the Commons 
but not the Lords in 1893- The Local 
Government Act of 1898 established 
local councils similar to those in Great 
Britain. The Land Purchase Act of 
1903 was intended to put an end to 
dml ownership, by enabling tenants 
to buy their farms. 

In 1912 Mr. Asquith brought in 
anothfff Home Rule Bill, but Protes- 
tant Ulster protested and declared that 
this province must be excluded from 
the operation of the Act. The result 
was the Ulster Covenant {see Gove- 
HANT) , the forming of the Ulster volun- 
teers under Bir Edward Carson, and 
the organization of the National volun- 
teers In the south# Thus matters 
stood in 1914, when the prospect of 
passing the Home Rule Bill was 
threatened by the determined atti- 
tude of both sides, Nationalist Oatho^ 
Kc Ireland and Protestant Ulster. A 


conference, called hy Tvlng George at 
Buckingham Palace for tlie piirpo.se 
of an amicable adjusiuient, failed in 
its efforts, and feeling -was running 
high. Nevertheless the Asquith Bill 
was passed through Parliament uitli 
the proviso that it should not come 
into operation for a year or to a date 
to be fixed by order in council; the 
Ulster faction being pTomised an 
Amending Bill when the War was over. 

This was the position %vlien the 
European War broke out, and on the 
4th of Augxist John Redmond, th'' 
leader of the Irish Nationalists, de- 
clared that Ireland would support 
England and the Allies in the great 
ensuing struggle. For two years Ire- 
land remained faithiiil to the pledge; 
Irish soldiers joined the British army 
and fought bravely on the battlefields 
of Flanders and France. The old feud 
between Ireland and England seemed 
to have been forgotten. 

The truce, however, wus not of long 
duration. In 1916 the Easter risings 
at Dublin marked a turning-point in 
the history of Ireland. An attempt 
was made to land arms and ammuni- 
tion in Ireland by a vessel disguised as 
a neutral merchant ship, but in reality 
a German auxiliary. On 24th of April 
serious disturbances broke out in Dub- 
lin, and the rebels made an attack on 
Dublin Castle. The situation w’as very 
serious, and martial law was pro* 
claimed over the whole of Ireland. 
The Sinn Feiners, on the other hand, 
called upon the people of Ireland to 
rally to the support of the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Republic. 
Several ‘rebel’ leaders were sentenced 
to death and others to penal servitude. 

Early in 1 9 1 8 , after the March offen- 
sive, the decision of the War (Cabinet 
to impose conscription upon Ireland 
produced a serious situation. The 
Government promised at the same 
time to ^ut Home Rule into effect, 
but the difificulties were great. "Whilst 
the men of Ulster still denied the right 
of any one to force them to accept 
Home Rule, the Nationalist party, 
with the support of nearly every other 
section of opinion in the south, or- 
ganized a movement against obliga- 
tory military service. 

In May trouble again broke out in 
Ireland. Lord French had succeeded 
Lord Wimborne as Lord-Lieutenant, 
and under Ms regime conditions in the 
country soon resembled those of a 
military occupation. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant posted a Proclamation declar- 
ing that strict measui*es would be taken 
against the Sein Fein and Republican 
movements, which had gained fresh 
impetus from the events of Easter 
week, and on the same day some 150 
Sinn Feiners were arrested under the 
Defence of the Reaim Act. The Sinn 
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Feiu movemetifc, liowerer, contlmied Saturday, 7tli Jan., 102‘J, by 04 votes 
to make and the Nationalist to 57. The Sinn Fein party \ras bplit 

party, the leadcr.sliip of which passed in two, one section, under Mr. Grifhlii, 
Ironi John [iediuond to John Dillon, who was elected President of Dail 
ill was practically siipcrHcdcd. Eireann on 10th Jan., 1922, being- in 

The Pritlsli Government, after having' iavour of the terms of tiic treaty, 
declared that it would apply con- while the other section, under Mr. De 
scription to Indand withdiew the \alera, would he content with nothing 
threat, and renewed efforts y ere made less than an Irish Ecpiiblic and total 
to settle the problem of Home Rule, separation from Britain. On 2 1st Jan. 
Various solutions were i)ut forward a meeting took place between Sir 
and di'^ciissed in Parliament, one of James Craig (later Lord Craigavon) 
tfieso being the idea of including the I’remier of Northern Ireland, and 
Ireland as a eonfedeiate state hi the Mr. IHichaei Collins, the head of tlio 
great luiiie rial Federation to he created Provisional Government of Southern 
alter the war. The Lloyd George cabi- Ireland, to consider boundary and 
net in 1917 proposed an Irish conven- other questions. 

(ion of all parties toiu'odnee aacheme. After the treaty of 1921 the republi' 
The altitude of Siuu B'cin, however, cans, headed by De Valera, contimicd 
reuialned irreconcilable, and in the their agitation against the Treaty. De 
gcnciai election of Deo., 1918, tho Valera was captured and again im- 
Sjnn Feiners carried seventy-three prisoned for a year in 1923. On his re- 
beats. The elected members were lease he became the leader of the 
piedged to abstain from taking their Republican party. He modified Ms 
seats in Westminster, They remained own attitude to the extent of pro- 
in Ireland, and in Jan., 1919, held a posing that the Republicans should 
tiioeting at Dublin, wdien they consti- enter the Dail (and the Northern 
tuted themselves as Dail Eireann, the Parliament) if the oath of allegiance 
Irish Parliament, issued a declaration were abolished. This policy produced 
of independence and of the establish- a division in the Republican organisa- 
menl of an Irish Republic, with De tion; and for some years the Cosgravo 
Valera (born in America or an Irish party controlled the Government. De 
mother) as President, and Aidhur Valera, however, displaced Cosgrave 
Griffith (of Welsh extraction* bom as Pi‘esident, or head of the Govern* 
in Dublin) as Vice-President, and ment, in 1932 when his party won the 
finalb^ demanded the evacuation of General Election. Re-eJected in 1933 
Ireland by the * foreign garrison.* The with a stronger following he proceeded 
British Government at once took mea- to carry out his policy of separating 
sures to repress the movement, and the tho Irish Free State from Great Britain* 
civil war fiared up again more fierce- claiming that his proposal to abolish 
ly than ever. The number of British tho oath and his withholding the pay- 
troops in Ireland was increased and the ment of the land annuities claimed by 
rt'sult was a series of riots, murders, the British Government had been ap- 
reprisals, and counter-reprisals. proved by the electors. The Oath was 

Numerous attempts to bring about abolished. But the dispute with the 
a settloment and truce failed. In July, British Government on the annuities 
1021, however, after the Home Rule question has remained unsettled. The 
Act came into force for the six northern British Government imposed import 
Counties, the Sinn Fein leaders accepted duties on Irish Free State cattle, 
the Invitation of the Government to dairy produce, &c,, avowed by as a 
come to London for tho purpose of means of trying to recover the pay- 
discussing the basis of a compromise ments claimed; but the Irish Free 
and a final settlement of the Irish State retaliated with even heavier 
queatiun. The conference between the duties on British exports, and the 
British Government and the Sinn trade of both countries has suffered in 
Fein leaders began on nth Oct., 1921, consequence. The Irish Free State 
and, after the negotiations had almost Government has made this state of 
fallen through, an agreement was affairs the ground for a vigorous effort 
conic to at 3 a.m, on Tuesday, 6th to develop domestic industries and to 
Dec,, 1921. By tliia agreement Ire- find continental markets for Irish pro- 
land was to be known as the ‘Irish ducts. Irish FBmsSTATB;NoE.TH- 
Free State/ and was to be given the ern* Ireland. — BiHLiodRAPHyiE. A. 
stal us of a self-governing dominion. D’Alton, Hiaiort/ of Ireland from the 
Northern Ireland had the option of Earliest Timm to the Ft ment Day; J. 
mmalning out of the Irish Free State. F. Boyle, The Irish Rebellion; J, W. 
A week later the British Parliament Good. Ulster and Ireland; B. M. 
approved the treaty, with only 58 Henry, The Evolution of Sinn Fein; 
dissentients In the Commons and 47 in P, W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient 
Bonds. Ireland; M. Macdonagh, The Home 

After much bitter dissension An Ruh Movement; M. J. F. McCarthy, 
Dad Eiimnn ratified the treaty on The Irish Rewltdion; E. MewjNeill, 
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Phases of Insli Bislory; J. Mitohel, 
The History of Ireland; Murphy, Jre- 
laiid: ItidusMal, Political Social; R. 
H. Murray, Rewluthnary Ireland and 
ils Settlement; G. O’Brien, The Econo- 
7)iie History of Ireland in the ISth 
Century; Sir Horace Plunkett, Iretaiul 
iti the Neia Century; P. Wilson, The 
Beghinings of Modem IrelamL 
Language and Literature. The Irish 
language belongs to the Gaelic or 
CTaedhelic branch of the Celtic stem of 
laociiages, being closely akin to the 
Gaelic of Scotland and the Manx, and 
more remotely allied to the British 
ilialects ( Welsh, Cornish , and Armorie ). 
The modern ilialects or varieties of 
Irish, which differ very much from i 
the ancient, are spoken by the rural 
cla«!ses in Connaught and Munster, 
and parts of Ulstor. In 1S81 there 
wore 61,000 people who spoke Irish 
only, and over 885,000 who could 
speak it along with English; in 1901 
tiio numbers were 20,953 and 620,189. 
In 1 8 93 the Gaelic League was foimded, 
and has been steadily working to re- 
vive the Irish language. Gaelic is a 
comparatively modem form of Irish, 
which, both linguistically and from 
the extent and antiquity of its litera- 
ture, is far more important than Gaelic. 

Irish literature is rather v^aried and 
extensive, including history, legendary 
and actual, in prose and verse, annals, 
genealogies and pedigrees, mytho- 
logical and imaginative tales, lyric 
poetry, satire, lives of saints, treatises 
on law’, science, and grammar. Some 
of these may be as old as the fifth 
century of our ei*a. One of the earliest 
historic pieces is a metrical Life of St. 
Patrick* Among the most important 
of the heroio tales is the Tdin B6 
Cuulnge (Cattle Driving of Cualnge), 
the centre of a series of epic tales. A 
certain number of poems and tales, 
forming a cycle of their own, may be 
called Ossianio; most of them are com* 
parativelymodern. Thoglosseswritten 
to Latin works by Irish ecclesiastics, 
in the monasteries on the Continent 
founded during the seventh and eighth 
centuries, are among the oldest speci- 
mens of the language. 

l^fany bardic remains belong to the 
period of the English conquest, hut 
alter that date Irish poetry appears to 
have declined. Many hards, however, 
who were still maintained by the 
native chiefs, helped by their songs 
to keep up a national feeling hostile to 
the English domination. The native 
authorities for Irish history may go 
back to St, Patrick at the very earnest. 
The oldest list of kings dates from the 
middle of the eleventh century* The 
oldest and by far the ablest annalist, 
whose works have been at least par- 
tialiypreswved.isTighemachO^Brian, 
who belonged to the royal family of 


the O’Connors of Oonnaiight. He died 
in 1088. The other chief annals are the 
Ulster Afinals, the Annals ofInnisfaiL 
and the Annals of the Four Masters 
(from its foui’ different compOers). 

The most important Irish manu- 
scripts arc contained in the library of 
Trinity College, and in that of ‘the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, in the 
Bodleian Library, and the British 
Mnsemn. In recent times a move- 
ment was set on foot to restore the 
Irish language to genera! use and to 
revive Irish literature. Two societies 
have been very active in this revival: 
the Society for the Preservation of the 
Irish Language, and the Gaelic League. 
Gaelic has now become the official 
language of the Irish Free State. 

In modern times there are many 
distinguished Irishmen who write la 
English. W. B. Yeats is the typical 
poet of the Celtic revival. Other poets 
are Lionel Johnson, George Russell 
(‘A. E.’), Padraio Colum, James 
Stephens, Katharine Tynan. (Gerard 
Hopkins is an Irish poet who belongs 
to no particular school. His poetry 
is individualistic. 

In 1904 the Abbey Theatre, financed 
by Miss Horniman, was opened in 
Dublin, and there foUow’ed a fruitful 
period in the history of the Irish 
drama. Lady Gregory, the Irish 
di^amatist, was director in association 
with W. B. Yeats. 

In the plays of J. M. Symge Irish 
mysticism is tempered with a humor- 
ous observation of Irish life. Among 
younger writers of Irish drama the 
name of Sean O’Casey is prominent. 
His plays include Jum am the Pay- 
cock and The Plough and the Stars. 
Other dramatists are Lennox Robin- 
son, Lord Dunsany and St. John 
Ervine. — Bibliography: D. Hyde, A 
Literary History of Ireland; B. A. 
Boyd, Ireland* s Literary Benaissance; 
The Ccmimiporary Drama &f Irelaml; 
M. Maclean, Literature of the Celts; 
Justin M’Carthy (editor), Irish Litera- 
ture. 

IREN^'HS, SAINT, Bishop of 
Lyons, a pupil of Polycarp, was born 
between a.i>. 120 and 140, and was 
probably a native of Sm 3 Tna. He is 
generally supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom at Lyons, in the persecu- 
tion under Septimins Severus in 202. 
He actively opposed the Gnostics. 
Only some fragments remain of Ms 
Lihri V ad-mrsus Haereses, written in 
1 Greek. There is, however, a very 
ancient Latin version, 

IRENE (i-re'nS), Empress of Con- 
stantinople, was born at Athens about 
A.». 752, and in 769 married Leo IV, 

I after whose death she (780) became 
j regent during the minority of her son 
' Constantine VI. During the life of her 
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liusbaad slic had been bani&faed from 
the iii^icnal palace for her devotion 
to the worship of images; but in a.d. 
788 a eotineil o£ bishops held at Nice 
under her auspices restored image- 
woislilp In the Eastern Church. When 
Constantine had grown up he took up 
the reins of government himself, and 
reigned for seven 3 ^ears, when his 
mother had him arrested and his eyes 
fiiit out, and he was at last murdered. 
Irene %vas the first woman to reign 
over the Eastern Empire. She had 
ordered many nobles into banishment 
to secure lier power more firmly, but 
Nlcophortis, her treasurer, gained the 
im perial throne through their influence, 
and exiled her in 80 ‘2 to the Isle of 
Lesbos, where she died in 803. 

IHETON, Henry, a Parliamentary 
general, was born in Nottinghamshire 
in 1 G 1 1 , died in 1 65 1 . Descended from 
a good family, ho was brought up to 
the ia^v; but when the civil contests 
commenced he joined the Parliamen- 
tary army, and by the interest of 
Oi'omweH, whose daughter Bridget he 
married in 1646, he became commis- 
sary “general. He commanded the left 
wing at Naseby, which was defeated 
b3'' the furious onset of Rupert, and 
himself made prisoner, but some hours 
later he recovered his liberty'. 

He was an implacable enemy of the 
king, had a principal hand in framing 
the ordinance for his trial, and sat 
himself as one of the judges. Ireton 
accompanied Cromwell to Ireland In 
1649, and was left by him as Lord- 
Deputy. He reduced the natives to 
obedience with great vigoui*, but 
cruelly. He died of the plague before 
the walls of Limerick, and was buried 
Sn Weslminstor Abbey {1652). After 
the Restoration, however, his remains 
were disinterred, hanged, and burned 
at Tyburn, 

IRIARTE’'A, a genus of South 
Ajnerican palms,, tail-gi owing trees, 
of w'hic'ii one species, J. cjcorrhiza, the 
pashiiiba or poxuiba palm, yields a 
hard kind of wood used for building, 
and exported for umbrella handles, &c. 

IRIDA'OEiE, a natural order of en- 
dogenous plants, mostly herbaceous, 
and with oquitant leaves (that is, 
lim es overla ppingeni irely in a parallel 
manner), three stamens with estrorse 
anthers, and an inferior ovary ; natives 
cMefly of the middle parts of Europe 
and North America and the Cape 
Colony. They have beautiful flowers, 
and include the iris, gladiolus, crocus, 
ixia, 8cc. 

IMDiE'A, a genus of Red Algaj, 
family Gigartinacese. J. edulis has a 
coarse obovate dark-red thalliis, and 
is eaten like dulse, 

IRID'IHM (Gr. iris, rainbow) is a 


metal belonging to the platinum 
group; syunbol, Ir; atomic weight, 
193'1. Iridium is found in the fom of 
grains, which consist essentially of an 
alloy of platinum and iridium, calh>d 
platin-iridium. Small grains of an 
alloy with osmium are also found, 
and known as osmiridium. 

Iridium is a white, lustrous, steel- 
like metal slightly heavier than plati- 
num, its density being 22*4. It is haid 
and brittle w^hen cold, but is rendered 
somew’hat malleable at a bright red. 
heat. It is fusible only at tempera- 
tures of the oxy-hydrogen blow'-pipo 
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flame. It is not acted upon by any 
acid, and differs from platiniiiu in 
being insoluble in aqua regia. When 
alloy’^ed wdtfa much platinum, or n 
in a finely-divided slate, it dissol ves in 
aqua regia. Iridium alloys with most 
metals, increasing their hardnesb, but 
it cannot be alloyed with gold. With 
platinum it forms alloj’'s which aie 
harder and stronger than puic 
platinum, and are much used in 
industry. 

IRIDOS'MINE, or IRIDOSMIUM, a 
native compound of Iridium a.ud os- 
mium, in w'hich the iridium is loss or 
more replaced by platinum, rhodium, 
and ruthenium. It is used for point- 
ing gold pens, being nearly as hard as 
auarte, and Mdiinn is obtained from 
it» 

FRIS, In Greek mythology, the 
‘ swift golden-winged messenger of th® 
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Olj^mpian gods. Iris wa s originally the 
personification of tiic rainbow, ihongh 
she does not appear as such in the 
Homeric poems. She is represented 
with wings attached to her shoulders 
and a herald’s staff in her Mt hand, 
repicseiitatlvo of her oliicc ol messen- 
ger. Ill Hesiod she is represented as 
the (laughter of Thanmas and Electra, 
and sister of the Harpies, Alctens and 
other n/iiteis say that she was the 
wife of Zephyi'ns and the mother of 
Eros. 

IRIS, cirenlar, coloured mcm- 
foranons curtain in front of the 
crystalime lens of the eye and having 
a central aperture known as the 
pupil. It is provided with radial and 
circular muscle fibres, which enable 
the ins to contract and enlarge, thus 
regulating the amomit of light enter- 
ing the eye. 

IRiS, a plant that gives name to the 
nat. ord. Iridaceae, and is also called 
flag and fleur-de-lis. The plants of the 
genus Iris, some of which are medi- 
cinal and others merely ornamental, 
are found in many localities over 
Europe, Asia, and America. They 
usually grow in wet places, hearing 
flowers of various colours, but the pre- 
vailing tint is blue. 

The common British species, J. 
2 yseiidacorus, has yellow flowers. The 
stinking iris (i. fmtidissima) of South- 
ern England has purple flowers and ill- 
smelling leaves. Orris-root consists of 
the root-stock of some species, as I. 
flore7iiina; and the root-stock of this 
and other species are cathartic or 
emetic. Many beautiful species are 
grown in gardens, such as the Persian 
{I. persica), the snake’s head {/. tuber- 
dsa), the Chalcedoiiian, the Spanish, 
the English, the German, and the 
Japanese. 

IRISH ACADEMY, ROYAL, a 
learned association in Dublin estab- 
lished in 1782, and incorporated in 
1785* The Academy, governed by a 
council of twenty-one members, has 
been publishing important Irish MSS. 
which it has collected in its valuable 
library. 

IRISH FREE STAm (Smrstat 
Bireann)» the larger of the two politi- 
cal divisions of Ireland. It has an 
area of 17,024,481 acres, and a popu- 
lation of 2,971,992 (census 1926, de- 
crease of 166,886 since 1911). For 
constituent counties, geography, his- 
tory, &c., see Ireland, 

Constitution and Government. By 
the treaty with Great Britain signed 
in 1921 and incorporated in the Irish 
Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922, the 
Irish Free State has the same con- 
stitutional status in the British Empire 
as the self-governing dominiona, and 
Its relations to the Imperial Govem- 
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meat and Parliament are the same as 
those of the Dommion of Canada, The 
Irish Free State Constitaiion Act, 
1922, dcciares the Irish Free State to 
be a co-equal member of the British 
Goiiiiiionwealtli of Nations, deriving 
all poweis and authority from the 
people of Ireland. 

The legisiaime {Oireachtas) consists 
formally of the king, represented by 
the Governor-General, a Chamber of 
Deputies {Bail Eirtann) and a Senate 
(Seanad Eireann). The treaty em- 
bodied an oath of fidelity to the kmg 
and allegiance to the Constitution"; 
but in 1932-83 the De Valera govern- 
ment abolished the oath and made 
other changes affecting the status of 
the crown, as represented by the 
Governor-General {see Ireland, His- 
tory). The executive consists of a 
council of five, six, or seven ministers, 
mcluding its President, who is ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the 
Dail. The usual channel of communi- 
cation with Britain is the Dominion 
Office. Erse is the national language, 
but English is equally recognized for 
official purposes. 

Religion. In the Irish Free State 
there are 2,751,209 Roman Catholics, 
164,215 Protestant Episcopalians 
(members of the Church of Ireland, 
disestablished in 1869), 32,429 Pres- 
byterians, and 10,663 Methodists. 
There is complete religious toleration. 

Education. Elementary education 
is free (and in most districts com- 
pulsory), and secondary education is 
frequently in the hands of religious 
orders. There are two universities, 
Dublin University (Trinity College) 
and the National University of De- 
land, which comprises the University 
Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. 

Defence, See. There is a Defence 
Force. The Imperial Government is 
responsible for sea and coastal defence, 
until in the case of the latter the Free 
State is in a position to undertake it. 
The capital is Dublin, and other towns 
(all sea or river ports) are Cork, 
Waterford, Wexford, Limerick, Gal- 
way, Sligo, Dundalk, Queenstoum 
((7o6/i), and Arklow. 

Production and Industry. Of tho 
total surface 11,727,034 acres were 
in crop and pasture in 1931, 

2.100.000 acres in mountain graz- 
ing, and 236,230 acres under forests. 
In 1931, 2,313,189 acres were under 
hay, 622,779 under oate, 346,073 
under potatoes; other crops are 
turnips, barley, mangels, wheat, &c. 
In spife of the rich soil, however, 
agriculture is generally in a backward 
state. Dairy farming and stock rear- 
ing are of great importance, and in 
1932 there were 4,013,000 cattle and 

3.461.000 sheep. Horse-breeding is 
also extensively carried on. Sea-fish* 
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cues employed 12,0^5 men In 1930, 
and tlie value of llie yield in 1931 was 
i2L’2,138. Inland fisb erics are also of 
*?reat value, and ifc is estimated that 
salmon north 7 2,911 was taken in 
1929. The annual coal production is 
abmil 00,fi00 tons. The chief manu- 
faf tnrmi? industries are ])rowmg', dis- 
tihiiifT, tho making of poplm (at 
DuIjIiu), lace, and woollens, ham and 
curing, and tohacco mann* 

fdcfure. 

Commorce. In 1932 the total value 
of exports wn%s £25,708,000, and of 
imports -€42,572,000. Exports to and 
imports from Britain in 1931 were 
% allied at £31,217,981 and £35,728,937 
respect ively, t he coiTOspondmg hgures 
for Isoil hern Ireland being 23,725,978 
and C5, 010,085. The gi eater part ot 
ihe exports represented articles of 
foxl and dilnk, pinch iuchided live- 
itotk, fresh and salt meat, bacon, 
ham, dairy produce, eggs, whisky, 
&e. 

Commimications. There were in 
1931 3,027 miles of railway track, and 
waterways include the Ho^ml (ianal 
(90 miles), the Grand Canal (353 
iniles, including navigable rivers), and 
the navigable part of the Shannon 
(157 miles). 

]Ur. Cosgrave was President of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free 
Stale Irom 1922 till 1932, when he wao 
succeeded by I^ir. de Valera, whose 
party, Flanna Fail, was returned to 
power at general elections in 1932 and 
1933* Mr. de Valera's policy, which 
snehided the abolition of the Oath of 
Allegiance and the non-payment to 
Britain of land onnuites, is directed to- 
vards independence and the develop- 
ment of domestic seif -sufficiency both 
in xiolltical and economic inatterB. — 
Biblioueapht: Report of Commission 
of Enquiry info the Resources and In'- 
niitsfnes of Irci and; A. IVlacQaba, The 
Iritili Year Btjok; S. J. Brown, A 
€ri>olc to Books on Ireland; R. Dunlop, 
Ireland jro7n the Earkest Times; Dar- 
lel I'iggis, The Irish Constitution Ex- 
piaoiid; S, Unjmn, The History of 
Ireland; W. A. PhiHips, The lievolit- 
ikm in Inland, 3 900 - 23 . 

IRISH SEA, the sea between Great 
Britain and Ireland, north of St. 
Gcoige’ft Channel and south of the 
Noith Channel, 130 miles long and 
about 60 miles wide. 

IRISH TERRIER, a breed of dog 
that has become very popular of 
riccnt years; an animal of medium 
size, rather stronglv built and wiry, 
rough -coated of a yellowish or reddish 
colour, very intelligent and ailection- 
ate. 

IHFTIS, is indammai ion of the iris 
of the eye. It is marked bv pain in tho 
orbit and forehead (usually worse at 
night), by redness and Injection of tho 


surrounding conjunctiva, and by con- 
traction ol the pupil. It may arise as 
the result ol direct injury, or from the 
spread of Inflammation of the sur- 
rounding parts of the eye (secondary 
iritis), or it may be due to some germ 
deposii.ed from the blood siieani in 
the iris and setting up tiio inflamma- 
tion. When the condition is chronic 
the pain and injection .are absent, but 
there is imiolly considerable ciscoior- 
ation, and there may bo deposit of 
cells tormiiipi masses which appear on 
the back oi tho cornea os dots. Re- 
current attacks leed to atropny of the 
his. 

Treatment. Atropine should be in- 
stilled into the oye to dilate the pupil 
as soon as possible, and in the early 
stages cocaine may be nsed with it to 
relievo tho pain. Dry heal in some 
fonn should be aiiplied over the eye, 
and if tho pain be very severe, leeches 
should be applied to the temple. 
When the condition is due to some 
general constitutional disease, appro- 
priate treatment for this disease 
should be carried out. 

IRKUTSK, city o! Siberia, Soviet 
Russia. Itis lOniilesfromLako Baikal, 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway. Its 
trade is concerned chiefly with the 
smelting of metals. Pop, 103,900. 

IRLAM, an urban district or tomi 
in Lancashire, at the confluence of the 
Irwell and Mersey. In 1920 the boun- 
dary betw'een Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire w^as altered, and parts of Car- 
rington and Partington, In Cheshire, 
were made part of Irlam. Pop. 12,898. 

IRON, the commonest and best- 
known motai; symbol, Fe (Lat. fet- 
rum); atomic weight, 55-84. It is so 
ductile that it can foe drawn into wire 
as fine as the human hair, and two 
pieces can be perfectly welded to- 
gether when raised to a white heat. 
It occurs in the earth’s crust as com- 
pounds of iron in many minei-als, and 
occasionally native or in the metallic 
state. There arc two varieties of native 
iron, the tellimc and the meteoric. The 
former occurs in small quantities only, 
in grains and thin plates, associated 
with lead and copper in rocks of vol- 
canic origin. It is of a steel-grey colour. 
Meteoric ir-on is a pale steel -grey solid, 
very malleable and tough, flexible but 
not oiastio. It has been found in 
masses in various parts of Eiu’ope, 
Africa, and America, and rlerives its 
name from having travelled through 
the air in the form of meteors, and 
haring been brought to the earth from 
outside space bv tho attraction of 
gravity. All the specimens of meteoric 
iron analysed contain nickel, most of 
them also cobalt, besides copper, 
manganese, and other elements. 

Ores, The commercial metal is ob« 
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taiaed from pres of iron, and always gneiss and granite, both In beds and 
contains small amounts of impurities, veins. Great Britain has rich deposits 
especially carbon and silicon, and of hsematito in Cumberland. France 
usually sulphur and pho'^phorns. The Germany, Hnssia, and North and 
ores are very mimcrons, bnt the South America have largo deposits of 
oxides, carbonates, and sulphides arc the crvstalline variety, 
the most important, and, from the (3) Brown Iron Ore^ Brown IIa>ma- 
manufacturing point of view, the fol- fife. This variety consists essentially 
lowing are the most valuable: ( 1 ) of hydrated ferric oxide, and contains 
Magneiic Iron Ore, PcaO^j. This, the when pure about 60 per cent of iron 
richest of all the ores of iron, contains, along with about 16 per cent of com- 
when pure, 724 per cent of motaliio bined water. Bromi iron ore occurs 
iron. It is iron-black in colour, with plentifully in Franco, Germany, Bel- 
a metallic lustre, highly magnetic gium, and in England, chiedv in the 
(especially the specimens of it that are Foreatof Dean, in Devonshire, Lincoln- 
called Mil ve load^itone), and extremely shire, andnear Durham. Brown hcema- 
Infusible. Some mountains in Lapland tito is generally a yellow powder, 
and Chile consist almost entirely of sometimes passing into a broum or vel- 
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tlii-tTariety of ironstone. In Sweden it vet black. Before the blow-pipc it 
exists in great abimdance and purity, blackens and magneti,zes, burai cer cai- 
and the bar-iron produced from it is cination and cooling ^the powder be- 
miich in demand by steel raanufac- comes red, and in this state is much 
turers. It is plentiful also in Norway, used for polishing metals. Bog iron 
Hussia, the Bast Indies, China, and the ore is a variety of brown hicxaatite 
north-east part of the United States, which occurs in most European eoun- 
VariouB parts of Great Britain also tries, and is so named from its being 
possess deposits of magnetic ore. Its chiefly foimd in marshy places, 
speeifle gravity varies from 4-24 to 54. (4) Spathic Iron Ore. This mineral, 

(2) Hmmatiie or Specular Iron Ore, as the name implies, resembles rather 
Bed Hmmahte, FoaOa, or ferric oxide, an earthy than a metallic substance. 
This mineral in its purest state con- It consists essentially of ferrous car- 
ta ins about 70 per cent of iron. Specu- bonato, F 0 O 03 , and “When pure con- 
lar ore is deep steel-groy in colour, tains 48*2 per cent of iron. It occurs 
with a brilliant, and often iridescent in the older rocks in veins and peas» 
furnish externally; its fracture ex- among the chief deposits being those 
hibits a brilliant lustre. It is opa^ne in in Styria and Westphalia, the Pyre- 
iarge fragments, but the edges of nees, Columbia, and Great Britain, 
small thin scales arc of a blood-red Spathic ironstone is often associated 
colour by transmitted light. This ore with considerable quantities of clayey 
is found in the older rocks, ©specially and coaly matter; when the former 
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Mib'^tance predoittiiiato*^, the ore is 
Known a.8 argilMceous or clay iron- 
ihmc; when the coaly matter is in 
excess, the ore is called carbonaceous 
Of black-band ironsione. These varie- 
ties occur In several of the coal-fields 
of Great Britain. The colour of the 
davey carbonates of iron varies from 
jcddlbh-hrown through yellow-brown 
to dark brownish -black. 

(5 )Iron Pyrites, Ft S^. This mineral, 
y hen pure, consifets of 4(5 *5 per cent of 
mm combined with 53*5 per cent of 
sulphur, and is the most widely dis- 
tribiit(!(i of all the ores of iron. It 
oceurs in many forms disseminated in 
rocks, veins, and beds, and is fre- 
quently found in coal-seams. The 
I nitod States have imm'mso deposits 
<»f it. The ordinarv colour is hrass- 
vcllow. Before the blow -pipe it burns, 
^.Ivlng out a sulphurous odour, and 
leading a blackish residue, which is 
magnetic. This mineral is chiefly used 
as a source of sulphur in sulphuric 
acid factories, and the residues from 
the acid-works are now treated by a 
sintering process to reduce the amount 
of sulphur remaining, and to agglo- 
merate the line material into lumps 
suitable for the blast-furnace. In 
Siberia it is worked for the small per- 
centage of gold it contains. The 
amount of iron ore raised in Britain 
is not now so great as formerly, and 
much Is imported, especially from 
teSpain. 

Roasting. Before certain ores, 
iueh as brown hajmatites, spathic iron 
ore, clay ironstone, and black-band 
iron ore pass into the emelter^s hands 
they are subjected to the preliminary 
process of mhi^uition, or roasting. The 
object of this operation is to eliminate 
water, carbon diosdde, sulphur, and 
other volatile substances, to oxidize 
ferrous compounds to ferric, and at 
the same time to render the ore more 
porous. This is now generally ejected 
by placing the ironstone over a coal- 
flie at the bottom of a kiln; when the 
om is red hot a fresh layer, 8 or 9 inches 
In depth and mixed with coal, is added, 
and so on uni li 1 be kiln is tilled. hen 
the bottom layer is cold, it can be with- 
drawn, and the process thus becomes 
continuous. The old and wasteful 
method of calcining in the open air is 
now rarely used, except in the case of 
Mack "band ore. 

Smelting, The smelting of the iron 
Is the next process, that is, the pro- 
duction of the metallic iron from the 
ore. The iron-sinclter must carefully 
consider the nature of the ores to be 
treated, and the due admixture of 
different varieties j the most suitable 
fiieu the production and mainienanoe 
of a high and even temperature; and 
he must also select such materials, ' 
flmeSi usually limestone, to mix with 
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the ores as shall form a fluid slag with 
the ganguo and deleterious substances 
in the ore. This slag floats on the sur- 
face of the molten iron, and flows 
awn y automatically. As it cools it sets 
to a grey solid, a nd can then bo broke n 
up and used as road-metal or for other 
useful purposes. The most advantage- 
ous combination of ores can be deter- 
mined from chemical analyses. Until 
the bcginnmg of the seventeenth cen- 
tury charcoal was exclusively used for 
iron-smelting, but coal and coke have 
now taken its place, except m tho'-e 
countries wh-'r' forobto f-till abound 
and cMiiceal c*in bo prociiied readily 
and cheaply. 

Chief among iron-smelting appli- 
ances is the blast -furnace, and the gr< ut 
progress made in the production (d 
pig-iron during the past thiitv yeais 
is largely due to better-constructed 
furnaces. In all modern furnaccfe the 
waste gases of the furnace are utilized 
for raising heat and steam, with a con- 
sequent large saving in fuel, and the^ 
residual or by-products which w’cre 
formerly lost are also collected, all 
tending to reduce cost of manufacture, 
(See Blast-Furnaoe.) The mol ten 
iron, as it runs from the furnace, i-' 
generally conducted, along channels 
formed in strong bindings and, lido 
moulds of the same material, in which 
it solidifies, forming what is known as 
2}igs. 

For easting pui’poses the pig-iron is 
generally remelted in a special furnace, 
called a cupola furnace. This appaia- 
tus consists of a cylindrically-shaped 
furnace, varying from 10 to 15 feet 
high, and having an internal diameter 
of about 31 feet. The furnace is com- 
posed of thick iron plates strongly 
riveted together, protected inwardly 
by a layer of binding sand about $ 
inches thick, the whole being lined 
with flre-clay bricks. The molten Iron 
run from the blast-furnace may aloo 
be cast directly. See Casting. 

To obtain malleable or m'onghi iron, 
it is necessary to free the pig-iioji 
from the sulphur, phosphorus, silir oii, 
and excess of carbon it contain^, 
these substances render it unfll Xoi’ 
rolling into bars or plates. A small 
(Xuantity of carbon, varying from 0*1 
to 0*2 per cent, generally remains in 
the WTO light iron. 

The means by w^Mch the elimina- 
tion of foreign materials from the iron 
are accomplished are partial oxidation 
of the Iron, succeeded by tho removal 
of the foreign substances in the form 
of oxides, partly as gases and pai-tly 
by combination with the already oxi- 
dized iron in the form of slag. This is 
done by the process otputMim, which 
is carried on in a reverberatory fur- 
nace. In the ordinary puddling-fur- 
nace there is a hearth, on which the 
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pig-iron is placed, and a gi‘ate fcpa- 
ratcd froin it, in wliich the fuel is 
placed. The bottom of the health 
consists of iron plates on wliich the 
worldn^T bottom i)roper is made up of 
oxidizing materials such as hammer 
scale, caleiiiod tap cinder, the residue 
from pyrites bui'ning, calcined iron 
01 e, &c‘. The iron (about 4 cwt.) be- 
comes heated by the hot gases that 
are allowed to play upon it, the shape 
of the furnace being designed to tiGffow 
the heated gases down on to the sur- 
face of the molten mass on the hearth. 

In hie furnace there is a suitable 
aperture through which the puddler 
thrusts his rake or rabble , and so stirs 
up the metal for some ten minutes, 
thus assisting in the process of oxida- 
tion. Tlie silicon and manganese be- 
come oxidized and form a slag, and a 
violent action, known as the boil, then 
occurs; this is duo to the formation of 
carbon in onoxidc by areaction between 
the carbon in the iron and the oxide of 
iron on the hearth, widch burns in jots 
at the surface. The whole mass then 
becomes pasty, and the phosphorus at 
this stage is oxidized, and passes into 
the slag. The metal is now worked 
into halls oi blooms weighing each 
about 60 lb. When the whole of the 
metal has been collected into blooms, 
the door of the furnace is closed, and 
the temperature is raised to a full 
welding heat. The blooms are then 
carried to a powerful squeezer or to a 
steam-hammer. The melted slag is 
thus forced out of the ball, which is 
at the same time welded into a com- 
pact mass of metal, ready to go 
through therolling-mill, which consists 
of two sets of grooved iron cjdinders. 

The toughing rolls have Gothic and 
diamond-shaped grooves, roughened 
so as to grip the iron, and the finish^ 
ing -rolls rectangular channels. These 
cylinders revolve in opposite direc- 
tions, so that the metal in passing 
through them is powerfully com- 
pressed, whereby any slag remaining 
in it is squeezed out. The iron bars 
while still hot are out into pieces by 
shears, which pieces are bound to- 
gether by wuro, and subjected to the 
operation of re-heating and welding. 
The bars are heated to a welding tem- 
perature, then again passed throngh 
the rolling-mill, whereby they are con- 
verted into a single bar. This bar may 
be again bent upon itself and again 
rolled, thereby producing what is 
known as heat bar or wire iron. This 
iron is very tough and tenacious: it 
may be boxtt or even tied in a knot 
when cold without exhibiting the least 
sign of fracture. 

II iron breaks oh* when bent in a 
cold state, it is said to be cold-short; 
while if it stands this treatment, but 
becomes brittle at a high temperature 


so as to be unfltfcd for welding, it ia 
called red- or hol-sJiort. The presence 
of foreign elements iniiiiences tlie&e 
two properties of iron in a markod 
degree; thus a very small amount ot 
sulphur, even such a quantity as *05 
per cent, causes bar-iron to 'become 
red-short. Bar-iron possesses a speei- 
fle gravity varying from 7*3 to 7*9. 
The melting-point is estimated as 
being about 2700® F., that of cast iron 
2000 ^^ F. 

Iron is one of the metals which 
readily rust at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but only in the presence of mois- 
ture and carbon dioxide; the red 
product produced by the rusting is 
hydrated ferric oxide, and it dissolves 
readily in acids. The metal dissolves 
readily in nitric acid, evolving copious 
red fumes. Dilute sulphxiric acid dis- 
solves it readily and hydrogen is 
evolved, but usually contaminated 
with small amounts of other gas, and 
it thus has an obnoxious odour. The 
product formed in the solution is fer- 
rous sulphate. If this is allow'ed to 
stand, green vitriol crystals, FeSO^, 
7 H 2 O, are deposited. The metal also 
dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
yielding hydrogen and ferrous chloride. 
When the m e tal is heated fairly s trongly 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
yields sulphur dioxide, SO 2 . 

In recent years * malleable castings ’ 
have been introduced. The castings 
are made of white cast iron, and ren- 
dered malleable by the removal of the 
carbon. This is accomplished by em- 
bedding the castings in powdered red 
haematite in iron boxes, which are kept 
at a temperature of about 1650^ F., or 
cherry-red heat, for a length of time 
varying from 12 to 72 hours, accord- 
ing to the of casting treated. On 
cooling, the castings are found to con- 
sist of nearly pure iron, and to be fairly 
malleable, and therefore workable. 

If iron is heated frequently or care- 
lessly, it ceases to be fibrous and loses 
its tenacity; it is then said to be burnt. 
To restore it to its original condition, 
a fresh and very careM forging is 
generally needed. 

It is not always easy to distinguish 
sharply between iron and steel, and 
many varieties of metal come into the 
market under the name of steel which 
in reality are alloys of iron with other 
metals, such as tungsten, manganese, 
chrome, &o. It is admitted by all 
metallurgists that one of the charac- 
teristics of true steel is that it hardens 
when heated and then suddenly cooled 
in water; but tungsten steel, for in- 
stance, hardens w^hen cooled in air. 

Experienced workmen can distin- 
guish iron from steel by the mnsical 
note emitted on striking. A more cer- 
tain method consists in treating the 
metal with diluted nitric or salphnric 
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acid. If the siirftiGe I'cmains unaltered, 
or lica rly so, wlien t ouclicil with a drop 
(d cii licr acid , tiic metal is iron ; in the 
ease of sred a !)iack mark will bo left, 
owlnc? to the liberation of carbon. If 
a f-mall piece of the metal be hi??lilr 
polished on verj” fine emery-paper, 
aiKi examined by a magnifying’ lens or 
low-power microscope, considerable 
qiiantitieri of slag will be visible in 
yToiiglit iron, but not in. steel. 

Pure iron is a silyer-wliite metal, 
iivith a iilgii lustre, very tenacious, 
capable of receiving a high polish, and 
so soft as to be easily cut with a knife, 
ft limy be obtaincri by heating pure 
ferric oxide in a stream of hydrogen, 
or by electrolytic deposition, a method 
which has recently found important 
applications In technical work. In 
It 4 cinnnicai analogies iron is closely 
related to the metals cobalt, nickel, 
and chromium, and tonns a large 
scries of salts. 

Iron Manufacturing Countries. The 
principal iron manufacturing coun- 
tries are the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium. Great Britain, once the world’s 
greatest producer of iron, has lost 
that position, and for years after 
the Great War the industry, except 
tor brief spells, was in a very depressed 
condition. In 1928 the world’s output 
of pig iron was 88,000,000 tons. The 
greatest i^roducor was the United 
States, with 30,(500,000 tons. Ger- 
many and Franco each produced over 
10,000,000 tons, and Great Britain 
only 6,700,000 tons. Tn the three 
years before the war (1911-13) the 
production in Great Britain averaged 
9,700,000 tons. The dedino is partly 
dfie to the tariffs imposed by foreign 
buyers, and to ^he partial exhaustion 
of the reserves i iron ore, making the 
Industry dependent upon supplies 
from abroad. 

The wodd’s production of iron ore 
Is a!)out 00,000,000 tons. The great- 
c.st known reserves are in Sweden. 

For the inatmcr in which iron is 
converted into steel, see Steel. 

Medicinal Value of Iron. Besides 
its numerous other uses, iron is of 
great value mcdicinaliy, especially as 
a tonic and restorative of the blood. 
Hence it is very edioacious in aneemia 
and chlorosis, in rickets and scrofula, 
and In convale^^oence from various ill- 
nesses. In neuralgia it is often bene- 
ficial, and eapecialiy wben given along 
with Qumine. Some of its prepara- 
tions ha-^o a styptic or astringent 
effect. It Is givt ‘11 in many forms, as 
the carbonate, citrate, sulphate, per- 
ehloride, &c. Mineml W’-aters often 
owe their useful properties to iron, 
beii5g then Itnoivn as chalybeate 
Bprings. — B ibltogiuphf: W. Mac- 
farlane, Tke Prmcipks and Pmcfioo 


of Iron and Steel MamifacfiiTei 
Thomas Turner, The Metallurgy of 
Iron; A. M’ William and P. Longimiir^ 
General Foundry Praciieei 0« F» 
Hudson and G. B, Bengough, I/an 
and Steel, 

IRON BACTERIA. The capaoiti^ 
for abstracting iron from, the waters 
in which they live, and collecting' it la 
the form of ferric hydroxide on their 
surfaces, is possessed by several kinds 
of micro -organ! sms that thrive in 
fresh water. Among these this pecu- 
liar physiological activity is possessed 
in the highest degree by certain of the 
organisms that are classed under the 
term bacteria. The best knowm are 
the following: Leptoihrix ochraeea 
(Ktoing), Gain 071 ella ferritgwea 
(Bhrcnberg), Spirophyllani terrugin- 
eu7n (Ellis), Crenothrix polyspora 
(Cohn), Cladothrix dichotoma (Cohn)^ 
Clonothrdx fusca (Schorler). All these 
belong to the higher bacteria, which 
differ from the lovrer bacteria, e.g. the 
bacillus, coccus or spirilhim (ScJiigo- 
mycetes), in the possession of a thread- 
like or a band-like structure, and in 
somewhat more complicated methods 
of reproduction. 

At certain seasons of the year they 
are apt to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and cases are known in which 
great anxiety has been caused by the 
rapid growth ot iron bacteria in 
reservoirs and w'ater conduits. Such 
a case occurred in 1896 in the reser- 
voirs which supply Cheltenham with 
water: in less than a week the reser- 
voirs assumed the appearance of a 
dirty horsepond. 

Their rapid multiplication is almost 
always associated with waters which 
are alkaline in reaction, and wdiich 
have their gathering-groimds wholly 
or partly from land of a peaty or 
boggy nature. A very slight organic 
content in the water supplies them 
with all the food which they require. 
During their growth the iron which 
is ascociated with the organic molecule 
is brought out of solution and pre- 
cipitated in the substance of, or on 
the outer surface of, the wall of the 
organism. As a result the volume of 
the organism is increased two or 
threefold. After its death the organ- 
ism sinks to the bottom of the water, 
and remains there as a rusty-red 
particle of almost pure ferric 
hydroxide, The beds of ferruginous 
streams are almost always made uit 
of countless bodies of such organisms. 

IRON CORPS, the name applied to 
the 3rd Corps of the German army, 
which greatly distinguished itself in 
the Franco -Prussian War of 1870. 
The name was also applied to the first 
Siberian Corps of the Bussian army 
during the European War. 
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IRON CROSS, a Geman, orMnalljr 
a PniBsiaii, military order, first insti- 
tuted in 18 1 3 by Frederick William III 
as a iwardf or services against France. 
Tbe badge is a cast-iron Maltese cross 
with a milled silver edge. The order 
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was reinstitnted in 1870 for all Ger- 
many. It has three grades, and is 
iiivided into military and civil divi- 
Bions. For civilians the ribbon is 
white with two black stripes, for mili- 
tary recipients it is black with two 
white stripes. Nearly three million 
iron crosses were awarded in Germany 
during the Eni'opean War. 

IRON CROWN, a golden crown set 
with precious stones, with which 
anciently the Kings of Italy, and after- 
wards the German Emperors, v;ere 
crowned, when the latter assumed the 
character of Kings of Lombardy or 
Italy. It has received the above name 
from an iron circle in it, forged,accord- 
Ing to tradition, from a nail of the 
cross of Christ. It was worn by Charle- 
magne, by Charles V, and by Napoleon 
I, who crowned himself with it at 
Milan in 1805. In 1866 it was given 
ap by Austria to Victor Emmanuel on 
the conclusion of the peace. The 
crown, carried off by the Austrians in 
1859, was restored in 1866 to Monza, 
whore it is still preserved in the church 
of St. John the Baptist. 

IRON GATES* a narrow part in the 
course of the Danube between Orsova 
and Tumu Severin, in South-West 
Boumania. It was formerly dangerous 
to shipping oxving to rocks and rapids, 
the river being confined bet^veen steep 
precipices; but between 1890 and 1900 
mi artificial channel w^as made. 

IRON MASK, THE MAN WITH 
THE, an unknown personage kept In 
Tarious French prisons, who for a long 
time excited much curiosity. All that 
Is known of Mm is that he was above 
middle height, of a fine and noble 
figure, and delicate brownish skin: 
that he had a pleasant voice, was well 
educated, and fond of reading and 
guitar playing, and that he died in the 
Bastille in 1703, The mask he wore 
eeems to have been of black velvet, 
not iron. 


Conjecture has given him many 
names. He was stated to be in tiirii 
the Count of Vermandois (a natural 
eon of Louis XIV and de la Valliere), 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of 
Monmouth, the son of xinne of Austria 
(mother of Louis XIV) by some favour- 
ite, and twin-brother of Louis XIV, 
but all these assertions haA-^e been 
unable to stand the test of thorough 
investigation. The last is made use 
of by Dumas pdro in L* Horn me au 
JIasguc de Fer. 

What seems most probable is tnat 
he w’-as Count Ercole Mattioil, first 
minister of the Duke of Mantua, who 
had betrayed the intorestfa of Louis 
XIV by failing to seciii*e for him, as ho 
had pledged himbolf to do, in eoii- 
sideratiou of a large bribe, possession 
of the fortress of Casale, wdiieh guA’c 
access to the whole of Lombardy. 
For this offence the court of Verbaille>=f 
lured him to the French frontier, and 
secretly arrested and imprisoned him 
in the fortress of Pignerolo. Th<» 
secret Avas presery^ed so carefully — on 
the supposition that Mattioli aaus Die 
ill-fated prisoner — because his seizure 
and detention were flagrant AuolationB 
of international law. Another theoiy 
is that the man Avith the iron mask 
Avas the person called Eustache Dan- 
ger, imprisoned in July, 1669. — 
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BishiOGEAPHY: M. Jung, La rmlc 
mr le masque de /Cf, 1664-1703; F. 
Funck - Brentano, Legeads of ihe 
BastilleiA., Lang, The Valefs Trag- 
edy; T. Hopkins, The Man in the Iron 
Mask, 

IHONMODLD,naiidegiventorcadifeh 
stains on cotton or linen fabrics. It in 
due to the action of soluble gaits of 
iron, as in the case of ink AAliioh 
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iiriimlir contains ferrous sulphate. 
Tlie red eolotir is due to the presence 
of ferric* oxide, and the stain may bo 
remoTed by the use of oxalic acid. 

IRONSIDE, Sir William Edmund, 
British holdicr. Born Gtli, May 3880, 
hf‘ saw aetiYC service in South Africa, 
and In 1014 was a staff officer. In 
11 ) 18-19 Ironside became prominent 
cn IJoinmancier of tho British forces at 
Archang-el, and later he was in Persia. 
In 1928 he went out to India to 
command tho Aleernt district. Since 
i;K»1 lie has been Lieutenant of H.M.’s 
Tower of London and since 1933, 
i 'of on el Commandant of tho Ko^^al 
Artillery. He was created H.C.B. in 
31U9. 

IRONTON, a city of Ohio, Hnitod 
Ht ites, on the River Ohio, 140 miles 
nhove ( hucinnati,ihe centre of an iron- 
la educing district. Pop. 16,021. 

IRON-WOOD, a name given to 
various trees from the quality of their 
timber. Tho iron-wood or hop-horu- 
biMui of America (Osfri/a virgin iea\ 
nat. ord. Cnpuiiforo?, is a tree with a 
trunk not exceeding 6 inches in diam- 
eter, with very hard wood, so heavy 
that it sinks in water, and foliage 
resembling that of birch. Other trees 
thus named are species of Sideroxy- 
lon, Metrosidercs, Mesua, and Inga, 

IHO*QUO!S (iTo-kwp), the joint 
name given hy the French settlers in 
Oanada to a once-poworful confeder- 
acy of five North American Indian 
tribes (Mohaw’ks, Oneidas, Senecas, 
Oaniffas, and Onondagas), to which 
was added after 1726 the Tuecaroras, 
thus making the famous Six Nations. 
They formerly resided on the Mohawk 
River, and extended their conquests 
to the .Mississippi, and beyond the St. 
LawTcnce, It is probable that hut 
for the settlement of the whites they 
\ymild have Beciired dominion from 
Oanaila to the Gulf of Jtfexico. Some 
of the tribes aio noAv extinct; some 
h iva made considerable advances in 
< iiilizatimi, while others have fallen 
iiilo a state of squalid misery. Part of 
the Canadian Indians arc Iroquois. 

IRRADIATION, exposui’e to liglit 
r.iy-,. Both the luminous and the 
ultiw-violct rays of sunlight are em- 
ployed In therapeutics, and artificial 
aimbaht is produced by the use of the 
<’.5? bop arc or mercury vapour lamp. 
ii\ the irradiation of inactive ergo- 
hlriol tq.v.) this substance becomes a 
ptnuuful houfco of the anti-racMtio 
vitamin B. See Vitamin. 

IRA WADI, or IRRAWAD'DY, a 
largo river traversing Upper and 
l.iiwer Burma from north to south, 
tailing into the Indian Ocean by 
various mouths and forming a great 
delta. Its sources are In lat. 28® n.. 
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in mountains between Burma and 
Eastern Tibet. The Irawadi is tho 
main artery of Bimma, much trade Is 
carried on bjr its moans, the vallej'S 
through which it flows are very fertile 
and populous, and on its banks are 
tho principal towns (Mandalay, Ava, 
&c.), with Rangoon and Basseia on 
two of its mouths. 

The Tvidtii of the river varies from 
200 yards above A%"-a to 1 to 4 miles 
towards its delta, and the total lengtli 
IS estimated at 1,200 miles. It is 
navigable for steamers of 5 feet 
draught as far as Bhamo near the 
Ciiiuese frontier, 900 miles from its 
mouth. The Irawadi Flotilla Com- 
pany possesses a large number of 
steamers specially constructed for the 
navigation of this river. 

iRHEDENTISM (irredenia, un- 
redeemed), a term applied in Italy to 
a movement created for the purpose of 
delivering Italy from foreign niie and 
dominion. The movement arose during 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after the formation of the King- 
dom of Italy, and especially after the 
Berlin Congress of 1878. The Irreden- 
tists claimed all the territories which 
had an Italian-speaking population* 
such as the Trentino and Trieste from 
Austria, Malta from Great Britafeii, 
and Corsica from France. Irredentism 
ceased to be an influential factor at 
the beginning of this century, but at 
the outbreak of the European Waa? 
the Irredentists became again very 
active. At the Paris Peace Conference 
their requests were conceded, as 
nearly all the districts then claimed 
by them, with the exception of Fiume 
(q.v.), were returned to Italy. 

IRRIGATION, the art of increasing 
the productivity of soils by the arti- 
ficial supply of viator to them, TM 0 
is as old agriculture, and references 
to it exist in very early records, espe- 
cially in Egypt, India, and Chiim. 
Irrigation and land drainage are 
intimately associated, for were the 
soil kept flooded with v/ater the end 
in view would not be attained. 

It is clear that water-suppljr is a 
conti'olling factor in the production of 
crops, for even when dry these con- 
tain more than 50 per cent of water, 
%vhile in the fresh condition the per- 
centage ranges from 75 to 90. It 
also necessary to take into account tho 
water which is evaporated or tran- 
spired from tho leoves and stems, and 
all that is either evaporated or fails to 
be held by capillarity and percolates 
through the soil to the water-table. It 
has been calculated, for example, that 
tho production of 1 ton of dry sub- 
stance by the oat crop has been associ * 
ated with the loss of over 500 tons of 
water In these three ways. 
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Even in England, wliere tlie average 
annual rainfall is from 25 to 35 inches, 
it is necessary to hiieband the water 
In the soil, especially during dry sea- 
sons, by such cultural operations as 
harrowing, rolling, and hoeing; and 
in some parts of the country there are 
® 'Plater* moadow^s which are irrigated 
by periodic flooding. In semi-arid 
regions with a rainfall of from 10 to 
15 inches it is found possible to con- 
serve the moisture of the soil by the 
methods of ‘dry’ farming, so as to 
seciue a crop every other jesbv, or two 
crops in three years. In such cases 
irrigation w>'ould be necessary for the 
production of an annual crop, and in 
areas with still smaller rainfall agri- 
culture is only possible when irriga- 
tion is practised. A largo part of Meso- 
potamia, for example, which is now 
desert was once rendered fertile in this 
w^ay, and it would be possible to make 
it so again. 

The character of the wrater supplied 
by irrigation is by no means a matter 
of indiJQerence, for its value largely 
depends on the amount of plant-food 
it holds in solution. When this is high 
the manure bill is reduced, thus 
diminishing the cost of treatment. A 
good example is afforded by sewage- 
farms, where the main object is not 
to supply water but fertilizing ingre- 
dients. 

In any system of irrigation it is of 
course necessary to bring water from 
a greater or less distance, and prefer- 
ably from a higher level. Pumping 
operations become necessary when it 
is conveyed from a lower level, and 
the cost of these are often prohibitive. 
In all cases the surface inequalities 
must be removed by some kind of 
lovellius, for otherwise it would be 
impossible to secure even distribution 
of water. 

Methods. There are two chief 
methods of irrigation: (1) flooding, 
(2) furrow Irrigation. Flooding, Here 
the whole surface is covered with 
w^ater, either by allowing a thin layer 
to run over it continuously, or by 
suppl 3 dng all that isrequired by means 
of a single operation. In the former 
procedure water is liberated from a 
distributing furrow, and in the case of 
a wrell-marked slope there is a aeries 
of such fiuTows. In water-meadow's 
there is a supply ditch running along 
the top of the slope, and from this the 
water flows doyii a series of distribu- 
ting furrows placed on ridges, over- 
flowing from these to submerge the 
ground, and draining below into a 
second ditch. The alternative method 
of flooding is much used on fairly 
level ground, especially in the case of 
closely growing crops, such as rice, 
lucerne, and clover. Here the water 
passes from a canal or other source of 


supply into a system of ditches, wiiicli 
gradually overflo’vv until the groiuul is 
submerged to the extent desired. 

Fun'ow irrigation is applicable to all 
sorts of crops, including fruit-trees 
which are grown in rows. The rows 
must follow the slope of the ground 
and the furrows are cut out boUveen 
them. 

Irrigation is largely practised la 
South Europe, Algeria. Egypt, India, 
Australia, and the United States. It 
has played an important part in the 
development of the British Empire,— 
Bibliography: J. S<‘ofci, Irrigation 
and Water Supply; King, Irrigation 
and Drainage; F. H. Newell, Irriga- 
tion Management; A. P. Davis and 
H. M. "Wilhon, Irrigation Engineirmg. 

IRRITABILITY IN PLANTS, the 
property of reacting by movementfe, 
&c., to external agencies, of which tiie 
most important are gravit 5 ^ light, 
contact, temperature, water, oxygen, 
and man3’’ other choniieal substances: 
these agencies are termed stimuli, and 
the resulting reaction is called a 
response. All living organs are more or 
less irritable, but some responses are 
more striking than otheivs, notably 
the quick movements induced by con- 
tact in the case of irritable stamens 
(barberry, Sparmaniila) and stigmas 
(Mimulus), the sensitive plants (Mimo- 
sa, See.), some insectivorous plants 
(Dionsea), and so forth. See Chlmo- 
tropism; CxEotropism; Haptoyro- 
pism; Heliotropism. — Biblio- 
Orapht: Charles Darwin, Power of 
Movement in Plants; L, lost, Lectures 
on the Physiology of Plants. 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH, urban dis- 
trict of Northamptonshire. It stands 
on the Nen, and is 82 miles from Lon- 
don. Boot-making is the chief in- 
dusiry. Pop. (1931), 1,609. 

IR'TISH, a large river of Northern 
Asia, rises in the Altai Mountains in 
Chinese territory, forms Lake Zaiean, 
then flows n.n.w. through Asiatic 
Russia, and afte^ a course of 2,600 
miles falls into the Ob*. It receives 
the waters of several important 
rippers, and has important stuigoon 
fisheries, 

IRON (e-nmO, a town in the north- 
east of Spain, province of Onim'izcoa, 
near the Bidassoa and the FiTneh 
frontier, 8 miles east of San Sebastian. 
There are thermal springs in the 
vicinity. Pop. 11,921. 

IR^VINE, a royal and municipal 
burgh and sea-port of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, on the Irvine, miles 
south-west of Glasgow. It has a good 
harbour, and there are chemical- 
works (for explosives, &:c.), engi- 
neering-, foundry-, and shipbuadlug- 
works. Fob (1931). 12,032. 
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IR¥ING, Edward^ tlie fonnder of 
tlio sert ciilkd Irvingites, was born 
Ann., 17112, at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
dnni at Glasj^ow, Dec,, 1831. After a 
g(*od echieation at Annan lie went in 
180,5 to the Umversily of Edinburgh, 
and, liavuig- cntcicd the mmlstry of 
llie EstabiiHlied Church, he uas ap- 
pointed in 1819 ashistant to the cele- 
biatod Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow. In 
1822 lie beeaiue inmiatcr of the Cale- 
ciomaa Asj iiim Chapel, a Presbyterian 
place of worship in London. His im- 
preshivo eioauenco, combined with 
singularity of appearance, and his 
mannerisms, soon brought him into 
notice, and for a time the great as well 
as the faohionable docked to hear him. 

In 1823 he published a work called 
For thb Oradts of God» Fovr Orations, 
which sold extensively. About two 
years later he UToto an Introductory 
Essay to JJishoy Borne’s Commentary 
o« the Book of Fsalms, considered one 
of the best products of his pen. 

Ills theological peculiarities were 
well set forth in a collection of Sermons, 
Lectures, and Occasional Discourses (3 
volfe,), issued at London in 1828. These 
attracted much attention, and brought 
him shortly afterw.irds into conflict 
with the Presbytery, with the result 
that In 1832 he was dispossessed of his 
living in London, and in X833 the pres- 
bytery of Annan, which had licensed 
him, deposed him from the ministry. 
He was charged with holding Christ 
guilty of original and actual sin, and 
denying the doctrines of atonement, 
satisfaction, imputation, and substi- 
tution. Ho was a believer in the speedy 
coming of Christ, and held thatmiracu- 
lous gifts of apostolic times had not 
ceased to be bestowed on the Christian 
Church. See Irvingites. — Biblio- 
gbaphy: Mrs. F. W. Oliphant, Life of 
Edward Irving; E. IBller, History ana 
Docfrhie oj Imngism. 

IRVING, Sir Henry (originally John 
Henry Brodiibb), an English actor, 
bom Gth Feb., 1838, died 13th Oct., 
1905. He was for a time a clerk in 
London, but adopted the theatrical 
profession, his first appearance being 
at Sunderland in 1856, After playing 
for nearly three years in Edinburgh 
he appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, 
London, in 1859, After a short stay 
here, and a few months in Glasgow, ho 
went to Manchester, where he re- 
mained for five or six years. 

Having returned to London In 186G, 
ho took part in The Bells, Siratmem, 
Hunted Doum, and Uncle Dick’s Darl- 
ing ; but his first marked success was 
as Digby Grant in Albery’s Two Boses 
(in 1870), which was followed by his 
powerful Impersonation of Mathias in 
The, Bells (founded on Erckmann- 
Ohatrian’s Le J uif Folonais). His next 
noteworthy parts were Charies J, 
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Eugene Aram, and Bichelieu, in the 
plays so named. In 1874, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, he sustained tho 
part of Hamlet so siiocessfiiily as to 
raise himself to 1 ho first place among 
English actors. His chief Shakespear- 
ian parte subsequently played are 
Macbeth, Othello, and Richard HI. 

In 1878 ho leased the Lyceum 
Theatre for himself, and then put 
upon the st age in excellent style Othello, 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Bonieo and Juliet, 
Tuelfih Night, Faust, Macbeth, &c., 
playing in them the piineipal char- 
acters along with Miss Ellen Terry. 
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His appearances in the provinces were 
aa successful as those in London, and 
he met with equal favour in his visits 
to the United States. He contributed 
papers to the magazines on subjects 
connected with his art, and delivered 
addresses at Oxford and Harvard Uni- 
versities. He w-as knighted in 1895. — 
Bibliogeapuy: W. Archer, Henry 
Irving, Actor and Manager; A Brere- 
ton. The Life of Henry Irving; B. 
Stoker, Personal E&miniscenees of 
Henry Irving; G, Craig, Mmry 
Irving. 

IRVING, Henry Brodrihb, British 
actor-manager and author, eldest son 
of Sir Henry Irving, bom in London, 
5th Aug., 1876, died 17th Oct., 1919. 
Educated at Marlborough College and 
New College, Oxford, ho was called to 
the Bar in 1894. He soon, however, 
gave up law and followed in hia father^s 
footsteps. In 1891 he had already 
appeared in Sir John Hare*s company. 
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and in 1894 he yvm with Comyns Carr 
at the Comedy Theatre. From. 1896 
to 1900 h© acted with George Alexan- 
der at the St. James’s Theatre. Among 
th© characters which Irving imper- 
sonated were the title-r6ie in Sir. J. 
M» Barrie’s The Adviimble CricMor} 
and Hamlet. He was also successful 
in The Lyons Mail and Dr. Jekyll a'nd 
Mr. Hyde. Ilia works include; French 
Criminals of the IQtk Geniurift The 
Trial of Mrs. 3Iaybrick, and The Life 
of Judge Jeffreys. 

IR¥ING, Washington, American 
man of letters, born in New York 3rd 
Aprii, 1783, died 28th Nov., 1859, at 
Sunnyside, on the Hudson. He was 
the son of a Scotsman who had emi- 
grated to New Y ork before tho Revolu- 
tion, and had become a merchant of 
Bome standing. Although educated 
for the legal profession, his tastes were 
in the direction of literature, and 
already in 1802 his Letters of Jonathan 
Oldstyh appeared in the New York 
Mornmg Chronicle. Shortly after- 
guards, being threatened with pulmon- 
ary^ disease, he sailed for Europe, 
visited most Continental countries, 
and did not return to America until 
March, 1806. In the same year he was 
called to the New York Bar. 

His pen was now very busy, and 
his sketches of Dutch character, in his 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
which made its appearance in Decem- 
hor, 1809, proved him possessed of 
auaiat and genial humour to a high 
degree. About this time he joined his 
two brothers as a sleeping partner in 
a mercantile venture, and in 1815 he 
visited England. The failure of his 
brothers’ business made him resolve 
to follow literature as a profession, 
and he settled in London. A series of 
papers which he now wrote, entitled 
The Sketch-book, first published at New 
York, 1818, met with such success 
that an enlarged edition was puh- 
lished in London two years later. 

For seveiiteenyearsuutiU832Irving 
resided in Europe, principally in Eng- 
land, France, and Spain. This was a 
period of great literary activity, and 
Brought forth some of his most famous 
works, such as Braoebridge Hall, The 
Take of a Traveller, and The Life of 
Columbus, tor which 1,000, 1,500, and 
3,000 guineas respectively were paid 
him by the publishers. He also acted 
for a time as secretary to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford honoured him in 
1831 with the degree of B.c.n. 

Having returned to New York in 
the spring of 1832, he accompanied 
the expediMon for the removal of the 
Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi, 
and collected the material for his Tour 
m ihe Frairies, published in 1835. 
From 1842 to 1846 he acted as United 
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States Ambassador at Madikl, and 
on his return in that year ho retired to 
his country seat at Sunnyside. His 
Life of Olicer Goldsinith (1819), Mo- 
hammed a7id his Successors, ana the 
Life of Washington (1855-6) occupied 
his last years. 

Other works of his are; The Con- 
quest of Granada, Tales of the Alham- 
bra, Legends of the Conquest of Spain, 
Voyages of the Companions of Colum- 
bus, Adventures of Captain BonnevUU, 
and Astoria. His famous story of Rip 
van Winkle belongs to the Sketch-bool. 
— Bibliography: P. M. Irving, Life 
and Letters of Washington Irving; 

C. Bryant, Discourse on the Life, Char- 
acter, and Genius of Washington Innug, 

IRVINGITES, a name given to be- 
lievers in, and followers of, Edward 
Irving, forming a sect properly desig- 
natedas the Catholic Ap ostolio Church. 
They have some churches in the United 
Kingdom, and a few unimportant 
congregations exist also in Germanv, 
France, Switmdand, Canada, and the 
United States. They are supposed to 
number about 5,000 adherents in Great 
Britain, and about 20,000 in Geimany 
and Switeerland. 

Their chief distinguishing feature is 
the belief in a revival of tho spiritual 
gifts of the first ages of the Church, 
such as speakingin ‘ unknown tongues,* 
and prophesying. In their Constitu- 
tion, which they claim to be a develop- 
ment of the primitive Church, they 
adopted the fourfold ministry of 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors and teachers {Eph. iv, 11), 
Two years after Irving’s death the 
number of apostles had been com- 
pleted to twelve. They rocognte all 
Christian communities, and embody 
in their ritual portions of those used 
in different sections of the Church, in- 
cludingthe Roman and Greek Catholic. 
The ministry is supported by tithes. 
The members expect the secondcoming 
of Christ to take place soon. — Of. E. 
Miller, History and Doctnne of 
Jrvingism. 

IRWIN, Baron. English politician. 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood was 
horn 16th, April 1881, being the son 
and heir of Viscount Halifax. In 1910 
he was elected Unionist M.P. for the 
Ripon Division, and in 1922 ho was 
made President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Later he went to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In 1926 he was made 
Viceroy of India, and he remained 
there for five eventful years, returning 
home in 1931. He was made a baron 
in 1926. In July, 1932, he Joined tho 
National Government as Minister for 
Education, a post he still held in 1933. 

ISAAC <Heb. Yish&h he wiB laugh, 
from sdhak, to laugh), one of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, the son of 
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Ibraiiam by Sarab, so called to denote 
the ImgMer and gladness occasioned 
by Ms birth. He Is remarkable for Ins 
miraculous escape from death as a 
biirut-offering; and for the fraud per- 
petrated upon him, at his wife 
llobeeca’s instigation, by his son 
Jacob, to the injury of Esau. lie died ' 
at Hebron when 180 years old, and 
was buried In the cave of Machpelah, 
the resting-place of Sarah and 
Abraham, and of Rebecca. 

ISAAC I, ComnennSt Emperor of 
f’onMtaiitinople, raised to the throne 
in 1057. He brought abont great 
refornis. in the administration of the 
empire, and repelled an inroad of the 
Hungarians, but abdicated in favour 
of lYmstantine Duc^is in 1059, and 
retired to a convent, where he died in 
HhU, 

ISAACS,SirIsaacAIfr 0 dj Australian 
laws'er, bom in Melboumo, 6th Aug., 
1855. In 1880 he became a barrister, 
anil from 1892-1901 he sat in the 
Legislature of Victoria, serving also as 
solicitor-general and attorney -general. 
In 1901 he was elected to the House 
of Bepresentatives of the Common- 
wealth, and in 1905-06 he was its 
attorney-general. In 1906 Isaacs left 
politics to become a judge of the high 
court. In 1930 he was promoted to be 
Chief Justice of the Commomvealth, 
and in 1933 he was appointed Gover- 
nor-General. 

ISABELIA OF CASTELE, daughter 
of King John II of Castile and Leon, 
consort of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
was bom 1451, married 1469, and 
died 1504, iShe was a woman of great 
charms, courage, and sagacity, and 
contributed no bmall share to the 
many remarkable events of the reign 
of Ferdinand V, Including the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition (1480), the 
discovwT of America by Columbus 
i!i92), and the final expulsion of the 
floors after the conquest of Granada. 
— Cf. Hume, Queens of Old Spain* 

ISABELLA II, ex-Queen of Spain, 
dimghfer of Ferdinand III, was born 
m 1830, died in 1904. She succeeded 
her father in 1833, her mother being 
appointed queen-regent. The early 
years of her reign were disturbed by a 
rising in favour of her uncle, Bon 
Ca riorf, who, if the Salic law had not 
been bet aside, would have ascended 
the throne instead of her; but this was 
finally quelled in 1839. She was de- 
clared of age in 1843, and in 1846 was 
married to her cousin, Bon Francisco 
d "Assisi. 

Her reign was so despotic that a 
revolution took place in 1868, which 
drove her from the country. She 
resigned her claims to the crown In 
favour of her son Alfonso XII, who 
ascended the throne in 1875. After 


1871 she lived sometimes In Spaln, 
sometimers in Paris, where she died.— - 
CL E. B. l)"Auvorgne, A Queen t Bay, 
ISiE'US, an Athenian orator, who 
lived betwcon 420 and 348 b.c. He 
was a pupil of Lysias and Isocrates, 
and, like them, became a teacher of 
rhetoric and writer of orations, 
chiefiy judicial. Eleven of his orations 
arc extant. His style is clear, forcible, 
and concise. He w’as a skilful forensic 
pleader, and a master of logical 
reasoning. His speeches almost all 
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belonged to the law-courts; he seldom 
spoke on public questions. Ho 
celebrated for Ms flow of language, 

ISAIAH, the son of Amoz, in some 
respects the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, lived during the second half 
of the eighth century b.c. Little is 
known about his personal history, 
but, from some allusions in Ms writ- 
ings, we learn that he was a man of 
some social standing In Jerusalem, 
with a wife and at least two sons. He 
was not a priest. But Ms first vision 
of God came to Mm in the temple, 
about 740 B.c., “the year that King 
Uzssiah died.” He felt driven, at this 
crisis, to undertake the rOle of warning 
Ms nation against its moral careless- 
ness and its political infatuatioa. 
From this it may be inferred that he 
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was bom about 760 b.c. He appears 
to bav© been an actlTo liguro in 
Jemsalem for about forty years, and 
tbe main episodes of liis career fall 
witliin three periods, (a) 740-722, 
(5) 722-705, (c) 704-701. 

(а) Duriii!? tlie reigning: of Ahaz 
(735-728) be comes forward (The 
Bible: Isaiah: chapters ii-y) as a 
trenchant critic of the social and 
religions deterioration which accom- 
juanied Judah’s material prosperity 
(vi-yiii). The reformer indignantly 
declares that God will punish the 
nation for its luxury, its indifference 
to the poor, its formal religion, and 
its toleration of crime. But his 
threats include the promise that a 
surviving remnant will become the 
nucleus of God’s true people. Later 
on, after the Assyrians had saved 
Judah by invading Israel, which had 
attacked her, Isaiah reiterates his 
warnings, which were clinched by the 
final Assyrian victory over Samaria in 
722, when the northern kingdom came 
to an end. 

(б) Isaiah’s advice, as a statesman, 
was always to avoid any alliance with 
Kffypt on the south, or the Assyrians 
on the north and east. Non-interven- 
tion was his counsel. He was con- 
vinced that Judah’s best policy was 
to keep clear of any interference or 
alliance with either of these great 
powers. As indeed it was, although 
the opposition evidently dubbed this a 
pusillanimous attitude, and worked 
for some open alliance, Isaiah’s stern 
conviction is that Egypt is a broken 
reed, and that the Assyrians, instead of 
proving sure allies of these imperialistic 
Jews, will be God’s instrument in 
punishing a nation like Jndah which 
is ethically and economicaliy ruining 
itself. 

(c) Meantime, internal troubles in 
the Eastern realm gave a respite to 
Jndah. But, when Sennacherib suc- 
ceeded Sargon in 705, the end seemed 
to be near. In 702 no marched over 
into Palestine, prepared to crush 
Jndah and the other states which had 
been tampering with rebellion. Isaiah 
suddenly believes that Jerusalem wiU 
be spared; he encourages King Heze* 
kiah and the authorities to hold out, 
since God will not allow His sacred 
city to be demolished by the haughty 
Assyrians. Even at the darkest hour, 
when the Assyrians seem to have the 
city in then grip, the prophet never 
loses hope. He puts heart and faith 
into the panic-stricken leaders and 
citizens, and his foresight is vindicated. 
Sennaoherlb unexpectedly raises the 
siege. The predictions of Isaiah are 
briliiantly verified, and by the end 
of 701 the Assyrian retreat left Judah 
iaviolat©. The main passages relating 
lo this supreme crisis are to be found 
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in i, X, xxviii-xxix, xxx-xxxi, xxxiil, 
xxxvi-xxxrii. 

It may be in the glow of relief after 
this delivoranco tixat Isaiah penned 
his vision of the idea,l kingdooj and 
king, which is preserved in xxxii, 
1-5, 15-20; ix, 2-7; xi, 1-8. But 
Isaiah disappears at this point. When 
Manasseh succeeded Hezekiali, to 6!I7, 
a pagan reaction broke out iu Judah, 
and Jewisli legend made Isaiah one 
of the martyrs in the persecution; he 
was alleged to have been sawn 
asunder with a wooden saw. Possibly 
he did perish during Manasseh’s reign. 
But the end of liis life, like its be- 
ginning, is quite obscure. He lives 
by the record of his career during the 
last forty years of the eighth century. 

When his prophecies were collected 
afterwards, they were supplemented 
by others from various hands, e.g. 
xxiv-xxvii, xxxiv-xxxv, and by a 
series of post-exilic prophecies which 
in the canonical book of Isaiah fill 
xl-lxvi. His extant, authentic writ- 
ings are enough, however, to prove bis 
poetical genius, his indomitable faith 
iu God as overruling history for 
moral ends, his political insigiit, and 
his impressive personality. “In his 
writings there is felt and mirrored 
every phase of the complex life of that 
city and people, whoso son! was to 
him nearer and dearer than his own, 
and all without one trace of self- 
consciousness!” (W. A. C. Alien, Old 
Testament Prophets, pp. 141, 142).— 
Bibliogeaphy: Sir G. A. Smith, 
Isaiah, I-XXXIX (Expositofs Bible; 

I S. R. Driver, Isaiah: his Life and 
Times', W. R. Smith, The Prophets 
of Israel; M. G. Giazebrook, Studies 
in the Book of Isaiah; G. B. Gray, 
Isaiah, I-XXXIX (International 
Critical ComTmntary). 

ISAR (e'zdr), a European river 
which rises in Tyrol, about 6 miles 
north-east of Innsbruck, enters 
BavaHa, fiows past Munich, and joins 
the Danube; course about 219 iniles. 

ISATIN, CiHaOaN, an orange- 
coloured crystalline substance of 
meltii^-pomt 201® 0., first obtained 
by oxidizing indigo with nitric acid or 
chromic acid. It is closely allied to 
indigotin, the colouring matter of 
indigo blue. Isatin played an im- 
portant part in the researches which 
led to the synthesis of indigo from 
coal-tar products. It is the amiydiide 
of o-aminophenylglyoxyiic acid, and 
has the constitutional formula 

It forms, with thiophene, a blue 
colouring matter indophenin 
(CiaH^NOS), when added to a soiu* 
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fioii t)f tliioplieiie in concentratod 
biilpliiirlc ocid. Ti)e chaincterisfic 
aiionr proiiiired wjrves tu detect 
tliieplieiie iP benzene, in whieii it is a 
coiniMJ>n impurity. 

ISAU'RIA, iii iiTicient c^eoftioi by, a 
country in Asia Minor, burderion' on 
Lycaonio, i’iiyn?ia, l-'isblki, Cilicia, 
and Ibiinpiiylia. Its capital, Ibaiii'a, 
ya-, destroy cd by tbe Ronians. 

ISCBIA (is'M-^i), an island of Italy, 
20 nQiiaie iniie.s in c.vteiit, in tiie Ciiii' 
of Naples, yith beaut 'I ul &<*enery 
anti a iertile soil, producing* excel- 
lent yinc and fruits. It is eiitiicly 
Volcanic in ekaracter, and is noted for 
itc yai'iu mineral spiin^fo aaifi volcanic 
com iilslon». In IbSJ and 1883 earth- 
quakes caiL“ed great Joss of life and 
pro|H‘5ty. fcrtnciai shocks have teen 
experienced since, but yitlioivo dLsas- 
trons lesults. The capital, Is<‘hia, with 
faoine 7,000 inhabitants, is a favourite 
resort of tourist sin Italy. Other toy ns 
are Casainiccioie and Forio, both of 
which suffered severely in 1883. Pop. 
S7,3G1. 

ISCHL (e/shl), a fashionable water- 
itig-piaeo in Upper Austria, on the 
Traun, 50 miles s.rv. of Linz, cele- 
brated for its palt baths. The foriner 


Austrian ICmperor had a w*&ideiicc in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. (district), 

9,875. 

ISEO (e-sil'o), or SABINO^ a 
picturesque lake in Upper Italy, be- 



tween Brescia and Bergamo, and 
formed by the waters of the Oglio; 
length, 16 miles j average breadth, 
6 miles. 

ISfiRE (e-sar), a river W'hieh rises in 
Italy, crosses J8avoy, enters France 
by the department oi Is^ro, to which 
it gives its name, and joins the 
Khone 5 miles above Valence; length, 
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180 miles, ol wlucli nearly 00 
miles are naTigable. 

ISfiREs a department of Soutlx- 
Bastem France; area, 3,178 sq. miles. 
It is generally mountaiiLous, the 
highest summit being Le Grand 
Pelvoux, 13,158 feet. The whole 
department belongs to the basin of 
the Rhdne, which drains great part of 
it directly, the only other important 
river being the Isbre. The soil is 
generally fertile, and produces abun- 
dant cereal and leguminous crops, the 
vine and mulberry being also cul- 
tivated. Lead, copper, and iron arc 
found in considerable quantities ; also 
coal, marble, slate, granite, and por- 
phyry, and the iron-mines employ a 
number of blast-furnaces. There are 
numerous paper-, silk-, and cotton- 
mills. Grenoble is the capital. Pop. 
U931), 584,017. 

ISERLOHN (e'zer-ldn), a town of 
Germany, in Westphalia, 'tvith manu- 
factures in brass, bronze, tin, and iron, 
cutlery* zinc and iron furnaces, &c. 
Pop. 30,820. 

ISFAHAN(is-pd-hanO,or ISFAHAN, 
a very ancient city of Persia, and for 
centuries its capital, in the province 
of Irak-Ajemi, on the River Zon- 
darad, 200 miles south of Teheran, the 
present Persian capital. It was once 
one of the most important and mag- 
nificent cities in the East, but little is 
now left of its former splendour, the 
largest part of the city being in ruins. 

The manufactures are still exton- 
®ive, however, including trinkets, 
fire-arms, sword-blades , glass, earthen- 
ware, artistic brasswork, woollens, 
cottons, velvet, and satin. Much 
opium is grown in the neighbour- 
hood, as also are tobacco and madder, 
forming important articles of trade. 

Ispahan is an important emporium 
of the inland commerce of Persia, and 
is a centre for the distribution of goods 
from Britain, Russia, India, &:o. 
British goods arrive partly by way of 
Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, coming 
via Shiran, or they may enter the 
country by way of the River Karan 
and the town of Ahwaji. The town 
was occupied by the Russians during 
the European War (in 1915). Pop. 
100,000. 

ISHMAEL (Heb. Yishmad, whom 
God hears), the son of Abraham by 
Eagar. He laamed an Egyptian wife, 
and had twelve sons and one daughter, 
who became the wife of Esau. He 
died when 137 years old. It was pre- 
dicted that ho was to become ‘a 
^zreat nation,* and the Arabs, especially 
the Bedouins, are often regarded as 
descendants of IshmaeL 

ISHMAELITES, ISMAELITES, or 
jlSMAELIANSj a Mahommedan soot 


originating in the first century of the 
Hogka, and deriving its name trom 
Ishmaei or Ismael, one of All's de- 
scendants. From the eighth to the 
twelfth century they were powerful m 
the East, made many conquests, aiui 
under various chiefs and names dit^- 
tnbuted themselves over * Iraq, iSvila, 
Persia, and Egypt. A small remnant 
of them still dwell in Syria. See 

ASS.VSSINS. 

I'SIDORE, the name ol tlneo 
Spanish eceie&iastics, of whom the 
most famous was Isidore of Seville, 
who flouiished at the beginning of the 
seventh century. He was the most 
profound scholar, the mo&t eloquent 
orator, and the ablest prelate of Lis 
ago and country, and consequently 
exorcised a powerful intiuenoe o\ er ihe 
development of Latin Chrlslianitv. 
He was made Bishop of Seville in a,i>. 
COO or 601, presided over the Count i is 
of Seville, 619, and Toledo, 63.3; and 
died at Seville, 636. Several of his 
works, which embrace divinity, his- 
tory, and philosophy, urere translated 
into English as early as the middle 
of the sixteenth century. His Efy- 
mologies were edited by W, IsL 
Lindsay in 1912. 

I'SINGLASS, a variety of geiatino 
prepared from the swimming-bladder 
or sound of the sturgeon, dried and 
cut into fine shreds. The American 
article is obtained from the same pait 
of the cod and hake. It forms the 
basis of Russian glue, which is a veiy 
strong adhesive. Isinglass is largely 
nsed in cooking for the preparation of 
nutritious jellies, forcIarifyingshcTTk ? 
and other white wines, for making 
mock pearls, and for stiffening linone, 
silks, and gauzes, or thickening milk. 
The adhesive material of court plaster 
consists of isinglass mixed with a small 
proportion of some balsam. By means 
of a solution of isinglass in water, 
tannic acid may be distinguished and 
separated from gallic acid, the former 
giving a yellowish-white flocculeiit 
precipitate. 

I'SIS, the principal goddess of the 
Eg 5 T>tians, the daughter of Seb 
(Earth) and Nut (Heaven), and the 
sister and wife of Osiris, represtnting 
the moon, as Osiris did the sun. She 
became the mother of Horn®, the 
sun-god, also called Horns the Child, 
and distinguished, from Eoru-. the 
Eider, a son of Seb and Nut, and, 
therefore, a brother of Isi«. The 
Egyptians believed that Isis first 
taught them agriciilturo, and as the 
Greeks ofiered the first ears gathered 
to Ceres, so did the Egyptian* to 
Isis. 

She is represented under various 
i forms. In one representation she 
i has the form ol a woman, with the 
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iKirnti of a cow, as the cow was sacred 
to lior. She Is also known by the ai- 
tnbutes of the lotus on her brad, and 
llir sistrum In her hand, o musical 
which the Eg-j^ptians used 
III the worship oi the gods. She is 
oJ trn accompanied by her infant son 
Homs. In one celebrated KjrsTPtian 
statue she was shouTi with her face 
Toiled. She was particularly wor- 
shipped in Memphis, but at a later 
uenoil throughout all Egypt. 

J'roiii Egypt her worship passed 
orer to Greece and Rome, and the 
abuse.s i.’ihich it occasioned at Rome 
eruoed its frequent prohibition there. 
It was, however, repeatedly revived. 
The Romans never considered the 
worship, which veas introduced among 
them bv Sulla (SO b.c.), altogether 
reputable, and its attendant im- 
morality was vigorously lashed in the 
satire of Juvenal. Under the empire 
the cult of Isia became very popxilar, 
and among the priests of the goddess 
’svere Bomitian, Commodus, and 
Caracal !a. — (,lf. Sir E. A. W. Budge, 
Feliglon. 

ISiS, a Idiid of coral, popularly 
iaioaii as 3Iarc'S'tail coral, from its 
i!kene-.s to the plant of that name 
(llippiiiis). It Is found chiefly in the 
Indian Seas, in the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the coasts of America. 

ISIS, name given to that part of the 
Thames that flows past Oxford. See 
TiXAMPS. 

ISLA, Josd Francisco d©, born at 
Segovia 1711, died at Bologna 1783, a 
Spaninh satirist after the model of 
Cervantes. His fame rests nrincipally 
upon his Htsior}/ of Friar Gerund io, a 
satire on the monks of Ms time, a 
book which fell under the ban of the 
Inqiu-ition. Mo translated Gil Bias 
into ^^panish, and in his introduction 
io i! by way of a Jest propounded the 
theory th.at Lo Bage stole his famous 
rogue-novel trom Bpain. This jest 
u’d's taken tecriousiy by several vdsc- 
acierf, and the echoes of the con- 
troversy thus aroused have not yot 
tbed down. 

ISLAM (is-UmO. the name given in 
I he* Kormi to the religion founded by 
Mahomet. It is the infinite form of 
aslama, to resign oneself, or to pro- 
fess Islam. It. does not imply, as it is 
often supposed, complete resignation 
and submission to the will of God, but 
meviEi striving after righteousness. 
Tiio fundamental doctrine of Islam, 
and the only' one It is necessary to 
profess, to be a Moslem, is expressed 
io the common formula of faith: 
“'There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet,” lo which 
tho^ Shiahs or Shiites, that Is, the 
majority of Persian and Indian 
Moblems, add ‘‘and AJi is the vicar of ■ 
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God.” Islam embraces all four sects 
now’ foxind among the follmvers of 
Mn hornet. See Mahommbdilnism,— “ 
Ci.E. A. Klein, The Reliffion of Islam. 

ISLAND, In physical geography^, a 
piece of land surrounded by water* 
but islands xirc of all types and of all 
•-ixes, from mere dots of land or rock 
in the sea, probably duo to tiif3 sub‘ 
mergence of mountains whose sum- 
mits thej^ represent, lo a great mass 
like Australia, which is regarded as a 
continent. 

Islands are divided Into t%vo clts- 
linct classes: coniineuial islands, lying 
in proximity to contineutr*. and 
pelagic or oceanic ^ fTom tin ir position 
in the oceans. Contlnentxil islandfi 
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occur along the margin of the oon« 
tinents, and are generally of the same 
geological .‘structure. Pelagic islands 
! are mostly of volcanio or coral forma- 
tion. A cluster of islands, such as th® 
West Indies, the Canaries, or the 
Hebrides is called an arcMpelago, 

ISLAY (i'hl), an island of Scotland* 
one of the Inner Hebrides, forming 
part of Argyllshire, and separated by 
the Sound of Islay from the Island of 
Jura. It is 25 miles long by 19 miles 
broad; area, 235 sq. miles. The coast 
is mostly bold and rocky, and th® 
north and east of the island are hilly. 
There arc extensive fertile tracts 
under tillage, producing good crops of 
grain, turnips, and potatoes. Cattle® 
sheep, horses, cheese, butter, and 
other agi'icultural produce are ex- 
ported, as also large quantities of 
whisky, distilled in the island and 
sent chiefly to Glasgow, Pop. (1931), 
5,T43. 

ISLEKAM, village of Cambridge- 
shire, 17 miles from Cambridge and 8 
from Newmarket, on the L.N.E. R!y. 
Near is Isleham Fen* which wa» 
partly drained by prisoners of war 
1918-19. Pop. 1,050. 

ISLEWOBTH* town of Middlesex- 
It stands on the Thames. 8| miles 
from London, on the S. Illy. There 
are some manufactures. TOta 
Heston, Islmvorth forms an urban 
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district. Pop. of district (1931), 
18,556. Sec HESTOif, 

ISLE OF PINES* See Hew Oai.e- 

ISLES. LORD OF THE, one of the 
titles oi tbe IMnce ol Wales, but 
formerly borne by the chieftain.s and 
2 nilors of tile Western Isles of Scotland. 
The Lords of the Isles traced their 
descent from Somerled, who appears 
in Scottish history in the middle of 
the twelfth century > during: the reigns 
Yl David I and his grandson Malcolm 
I Y. Angus of the Isles gave his fealty 
10 Bruce. The last regular lord was 
John, who forfeited Ms title in 1493. 
•—Cf. A. Lang, Bisisru of Scotland. 

ISLINGTON, one of the 2S boroughs 
of the county of London. To the 
north of the city, it is r'^aclied by tube 
railways, traunvays and motor omni- 
buses. Hollowa 3 '’ foi'uis the north of 
tlio h orougli, whi eh is the second largest 
ill London. Aberdeen Paik is a resi- 
deuti.al district and Finsbury Park is 
a great iraflic centre. Pentonville, 
with its prison, is also in the borough. 
The name Merrie Islington was given 
to the district because of the pleasure 
gardens that existed here in the 
eighteonth century. Pop. (1931) 
321,712. 

ISMAIL (is'ma-il), or ISMAILIA, a 
town of Rumania, in Bessarabia, on the 
north arm of the Danube, 35 miles u. 
of the Rumanian port Galatz, and 
about 40 miles from the embouchure 
of the Danube in the Black Sea. It 
was destroyed by Suwarrov in 1790, 
and since then has been alternately 
governed by Turkey and Russia, 
ultimately falling under the dominion 
of the latter by the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. Under Rumania it has made 
rapid si rides, both architecturally and 
commercially, and is now an impor- 
tant market for wool, hides and 
leather, corn, and tallow. Pop, 
26,132. 

iSMAILIA (is-ma-ele-a), a town 
of Egypt, on the salt lake Tiinsah, on 
the route of the Suez Canal, near 
where the freshwater canal from the 
Nile forks, one branch going to Suez, 
another to Port Said. Ir arose during 
the making of the Suez Canal, and 
was the head-Quarters of Sir Archi- 
bald Murray during the European 
War (in 1916). Pop. 10,000. 

ISMAlLThomas HenryjEnglishsMp- 
owner- Born at Maryport, 7th. Jan., 
1837, his father was a shipbuilder and 
he himself entered a shipping office in 
Liverpool. In 1867 he bought the 
ships wMch formed the nucleus of the 
■Whi to Star Line, and with his partner, 
Wiliiam Imrie, developed this line 
enormously. He died 23rd Nov., 


ISMET PASHA, Turkish statesman’ 
Born in 1884, he entered the army in 
1903 and took part in the Young Turk 
revolution in 1908 and served in the 
Great War. Joining the national 
party he reorganized its forces. In 
1922 he was foreign minister and sine© 
1924, a,s prime minister of the new 
republic, he has taken a leading part 
in the reorganization of the country. 

ISMID, or IZMID, a town of Turkey 
in Asia Minor, on the Sea of Marmara, 
scat of a Greek metropolitan and an 
Armenian archbishop. It represents 
the ancient Nicomedia. Pop. 55,000*. 

ISOC'RATES, an ancient Greek 
orator, bom at Athens, 430 b.o. He 
spoke seldom in public; but ho pre- 
pared orations for others, and trained 
many able orators, among his pupils 
being I&aens, Hyperidcs, andijycurgus. 

His patriotism was sincere, and his 
desire for the freedom of Greece so in- 
tense that ho starved himself to death 
In his ninety-eighth year from gi'of 
at the unhappy battle of Cheroncoa. 
Ho was master of a graceful literary 
prose style, but was accused of being 
too florid and elaborate. Twenty-on© 
of his orations are still extant. — CL 
Sir R. O. Jebb, Attic Orators. 

ISOfiTES, a genus of Lycopods, in« 
eluding some hfty temperate and 
tropical aquatic herbs, with a short 
tuberous stem and a tuft of awl- 
shaped leaves (hence the popular 
name quill -wort). They are hetero* 
sporous, tliG bulii^ sporangia being 
embedded singly in the bases of th© 
leaves. 

ISOGAMOLS PLANTS, those In 
which the male and female gametes 
arc alike. Opposed to Iieierogamous 
plants. 

ISOM^ERISM (Gr. isos, equal, meros, 
a part), a chemical term flrst used by 
Berzelius in 1831. Substances which 
have the same percentage composi- 
tion and the same molecular formuku 
are now regarded as isomeric, e.g. 
ethyl alcohol a.ad dimethyl ether, 
which differ considerably in chemical 
and physical properties, have the 
same formula, CsHgO. The isomerism 
is supposed to be due to diiXcrcnfc 
grouping of the atoms within each 
molecule. 

ISOMORPHISM (Gr. isos, equal, 
morpM, form) is the name given to the 
phenomenon of substances with anal- 
ogous chemical formulte ers'stalli/ing 
in crystals of exactly the same shape. 
It was formerly supposed that every 
substance had its own peculiar crystal- 
line form. Mitscheriieh, however, 
showed that certain elements ox* giniips 
of elements may replace one another 
without altering the crystalline fornx 
of the compound. Thus the Mums are 
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ISONZO 

iMUiiorplioiis, and 

iaver^ bcioLr laver- of 

in^n'iid <»i not-d-h aluHi. lion iias le 

placed potassiiiiii in \i*‘7„ni,i/.'fOT"f 
witiiopl ailci'iiiw tilt* cijbtolliiii- loim. 

ISONZO, a ricer ‘“J'f 'f’,f""A]ps 
in Austria, ridiifl m Tri^te 

and l-ulling into t lie Onlf of tne^ 
Tilt towns o[ Goniiia,, Ptoo, ^d 

Tolsnino lie on its bau^s. tno 

Enrol lean 'Vi ar ticroo +V.!^; 

place between the 
Aubtrians on the dnrin^ 

fsiiriliif ami U)f7, in 

the dibiriet eea sing in May, lai/. 

ISOP'OBA <Gr. bsos, minal; pous, 
^)odus. foot), an order of ernstaceans 
inivinff sessile eyes 
body; the thoracic and abdm^^^ 
riiiR-fe free, epept the st thoraac^ 
wlii<‘li is nnited with the 

feed are of equal size 
same din'otioii. The tsopo^la ^ 
y idelv in liahits; doSm 

lifv* rd*(‘ terrestrial, and inhabit citjup 

situatiJiis, such 

moss, and under tlse 

others Hto as parasites cai 

in the -ih-ehambers ?^nd 

tourfdce of shrimps, 

whilst soB^e tornis .fh® ^ 

niarlmq others inhabit fit&h water. 

ISOS'TASY, a 1 heqiT m geolojry and 
fifeodesy. ““Geology, Suriacc areas that 
receive a load of ®^^tiinent 
doivii from the uplands tend to pi ess 
towards those ni dan ds. which aie at 
the ‘■^ame time being dghtenod of their 
load. There is thus an 
serva lion of cr. rt ii 'featiiroc , Mm 
ta iiio us rna »-*&cs, though u lulc^oine, 
proliunged deniulatipii, tend to nse. 

isostaay does not aceoiiixt fei w? 
eariii “Pressures that 4 

moimtaiii'cUains; but it 
the perpetuation ot these of 

mount ains are conceived as niasses of 

lesser density floating m ^tonsei matter 
belonging to lower layers the crust, 
which supports them by its lateral 

^^eodesy. Gravity siirvey^ con- 
ducted generally with the 

find by actual measurement the 

resulting effect of /gravitation of 
centrifiift'al force due to the earth s 

toStta® Gravitation varlesmTcreg^ 

however, as the square of 
between the centre of the 

whicli the n.ttraction of the e^th s 

mass is supposed to__act) 
of experiment. It is also 
any mass above mean ®®d-level whioh 
is, as it were, super-impo^d ,W 
theoretical figure of the earth at this 
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spot (see Geopesy; Geyvjty). In 
order to make iiieasureineni b of 
gravity universally comparable, ilioy 
are reduced to mean bca'levei^ 1)3^ 
eliminating the effe<*t of extra height 
and of superimposed masses. _ 
Bougner in his famous experiment 
in 1‘eLu proceeded on the Hiippoaition 
that the earth’s crust was rigid, and 
that any superimposed pass was 
wholly additional to that of the theo- 
retical figure ot the earth. 

II is foiiniila for redueiion to mean 
sea-level was 

(f tj '['{I — 3fi/4A)2i;iVr, 
where (f is the observed gravity; 


if „ graiiiy at bca-level, 

/y „ eievationabovomean 

sea-level, 

r 5 , radius of the earth, 

A ,, mean density of the 

earth, 

5 „ dcjifaity of the local 

and super-imposed 
mass. 

Observed results for g give, hovr- 
ever discordant values when treated 
in this w'ay, and the discordaiice is 
almost alwaj'B in such a sense as to 
imply that the additional efieeb duo 
to suiieriinposcd mass has been 
exaggerated. 

The late Professor Helniert is 
perhaps the juost famous geodesist 
who has treated observed values ox 
gravity on the assumption that the 
additional mass due to i eight above 
mean sea-level is counterbalanced or 
compensated by an eciuivalent lack ox 
density in the underlying portion of 
the earth's crust, hut that the net 
result is a compensation at mean sea* 
level itself. Consequently in his reduc- 
tion formula lie omits the term which 
allows for the attraction of the super- 
imposed mass, and takes into account 
only the additional distance from th© 
earth's centre. 

Helniert’s 1901 formula, obtained by 
this method (the ‘frec-air method ), is 
2gh 
9 + — , 
r 

Again, how’over, the reduced results 
for g are nob harmonious. In isiaoe of 
negative residuals (founa in the 
Bouguer reduction), the free-am 
method gives, on the whole, positive 
residuals, implying that the super- 
imposed mass is not to be ignored. 

Arguing from these^ prenfises, geo- 
desists have advanced the theory 
isostasif, which agrees generally with 
observed results. The theory considers 
the interior of the earth as homo- 
geneous, and the crust to be yielamg 
and to some extent viscous. In this 
crust it is postulated that masses abov© 
mean sea-level are compensated for by 
iiTi derlying regions of deficient density. 
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and that areas of extra density under- 
lie ocean-beds. We may then consider 
a immber oC cylinders of equal section 
tbnist downwards in the direction of 
the plumb ’bob through the crust to 
rest upon an equipoteiitial surface. 

The theory of isostasy argues that 
the masses enclosed la these cylinders 
will be equal, and that although V 
(the Tolume) will vary, S (the density) 
will vary in an equal and opposite 
sense. Each of these cylinders will, 
however, exert its influence upon the 
pendulum, and since this influence 
may be considered as acting from the 
centre of gravity, the height of the 
centre of gravity will determine the 
direction of the resulting attraction. 
We may also divide this attraction 
Into components due to the mass 
above mean-sea-level and the under- 
lying depth of compensation. 

It is to ho noted that the theory of 
isostasy may be tested both by pen- 
dulum (or gi'avity) measurements and 
by measurements of the inclination of 
the plumb -bob. The former deals with 
the intensity of the attraction, the 
latter with its direction. 

It is apparently to Major 0. E. 
Dutton that the name * isostasy, * used 
by him in 1889, is due, but the theory 
baa been known and accepted by geo- 
desists and geologists for many years. 
The first extended mathematical treat- 
ment of the subject was given by 
Archdeacon Pratt in his investiga- 
tions on the deflection of the plumb- 
bob in India from 1859 onward. 

A theory of such wide application 
needs coimrmation from a careful 
arrangement and analysis of measure- 
ments at stations covering a wide 
area. The Ooast and Geodetic Survey 
of the United States of America has 
supplied a mass of such measurement, 
and it is due to Hayford and Bowie of 
that survey that we have the calcula- 
tions and the analysis which has placed 
the general truth of the theory beyond 
question. The survey of India, under 
Sir Sydney Burrard, has contributed 
to its experimental confirmation. 

At the present moment it may be 
said that the depth of compensation 
appears to be about 70 to 80 miles, 
and acts as if it were concentrated at 
a depth of from 20 to 30 miles. It 
appears to vary somewhat according 
to the geological formation, and to 
allow of considerable local deviations 
from the general law. — Biblio- 
Survey of India (Professional 
Paper, No, 13); United States Ooast 
and Qeoddiii Survey (Special Publica- 
tions, Nos, 10, 17, and 40), 

ISOTHERMAL LINES, lines drawn 
onamap or globe through places which 
have the same mean annual tem- 
neratuie, (See isotkermed 

toes are drawn through places having 


the same mean temperature during 
the hottest month of the year. Isoekei^ 
menal or isocheimal lines are drawn 
through places having the same mean 
temperature durmg the coldest month 
of the year. 

ISOTOPES, elementary substances 
with the same chemical pronerties, but 
different atomic weights; or, elements 
with different atomic weights, but 
the same atomic number (see Matter; 
Nxtmber, Atomic), and the same place 
in the periodic table (q.v.). According 
to modern theory, as developed by Sir 
E. Butherford and others, and ‘now 
fairly well established, an atom as 
built up of a certain number of unit 
positive charges of electricity, or 
protons f with an equal number of unh 
negative charges, or clccirons (q.y.). 

The positive charges, in w^hich practi- 
cally all the mass of the atom resides, 
are concentrated in a. nucleus of minute 
dimensions, closely hound to some of 
the negative charges. Only those elec- 
trons w^hich are outside the nucleus 
take part in chemical changes. The 
number of outside electrons, or the mi 
number of positive charges in the 
nucleus, is the atomic number. Ele- 
ments with the same atomic number 
ought therefore to be chemically alike, 
and elements with the same gross 
number of protons ought to have the 
same atomic weight. 

If an element loses one proton and 
one electron from the nucleus, its 
atomic weight will be reduced hjr i» 
but its atomic number and its chemical 
properties will not be changed. The 
new element will be an isotope of the 
old. This theory has been verified in 
two main ways, the one depending on 
the facts of radio-activity (q.v.), the 
other on a series of remarkable experi- 
ments by F. W. Aston, working with a 
developed form of Sir J. J. Thomson's 
positive ray analysis (see Rays, 
Electric). Aston’s results form a 
contribution of the very highest in- 
terest and importance to our know'- 
ledge of the structure of matter. 

The element lead is the end pro- 
duct of various series of radio-active 
changes. The uranium series (e.g.) 
ends with a product which has a 
theoretical nuclear charge 82, the 
same as that of lead. This product is 
derived from radium by five a-ray 
changes. The atomic w^eight of radium 
is 226, and each a-ray change, or loss 
of a helium atom, lowers the atomic 
weight by 4. The atomic weight of 
the final lead should therefore be 206, 
whereas ordinary lead has an atomic 
weight 207*2. 

It has been completely verified by 
experiment that the final product of 
the uranium series is chemically 
identical with lead, but has the at. 
wt. 206. Many other examples of tins 
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tvpf are known, ondtlic esietenco of bolas comspondins to otomlc weigMs 
Horopes among radio-active bodies is of 30 and 22, At first it was thoiifftit 
fiijw berond tincstion. that neon is really not a single elo; 

Aiaotig lii(‘ lighter and non-radio- mont, but a mixtnro of two distmot 



— Januarj Isotherms Sootiand — July Ifaotliermis 

The ligwcfi repr&eat He tmperatui'e iu degrees Falircniieit 


active elements the first indioation of elements (as air Is a mixture of 
the existence of isotopes was given oxygen, nitrogen, &o.), composed d 
bv the experiments of Sir J. J, 10 per cent of one element of at. wt. 
Tnoiasoa on the Inert element neon. 22, and 00 per cent of another of at. 
The atomic weight of neon is 20*3, hilt wt. 20. 

positive ray analysis gave two para- After the practical failure, however 
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oi va, lions attempts to separate the ' 
two coin p one nis ol noon, a somewhat 
difl'ereiil view oi the matter came to be 
taken. It had long* been observed as a 
curious fact that manv atomic 
weights, on the basis of O = 16, are 
very nearly whole numbers; and, 
indeed, a theory, known as ProuVe 
hypothesis, had been advanced in 181 5 
suggesting that every atom is built 
Up of atoms of hydrogen, and that 
every atomic weight in terms of 
hydrogen is therefore a v/hole number. 
The theory did not stand the test oi 
the exact determinations of atomic 
weight by Stas and others, who found 
that the at. wt. of chlorine, for in- 
stance, is 35-16 correct to the last 
fignro. 

The facts about neon, however, 
BjS well as the trend of theoretical 
speculation, suggested interesting 
possibilities for elements in general; 
and in 1919 Aston began systematic 
work to test whether there might 
not be some substratum of truth 
in Prout’s idea after all. Aston 
uses an instrument which he calls 
the ‘ mass-speotrograiih.* Positive 
rays, which are charged atoms 
and molecules moving at high speed, 
are generated in a large discharge 
tube, and pass through two fine 
slits in the cathode. The space be- 
tween the slits, and the ‘camera* in 
which the analysis takes place, are 
highly exhausted. The rays are de- 
flected by being made to pass between 
two charged plates, and then between 
the poles of a powerful electro -magnet. 
It can be shown that rays of the same 
mass will come to a focus in a certain 
plane, and a sensitive plate is placed 
there. The record on the plate is 
therefore a 7nass^specfrum» and can 
be used to detect the presence of 
particular elements in the positive 
rays in much the same way as the 
ordinary solar spectrum is used for 
the discovery of elements in the 
sun. 

Aston has investigated a large 
number of elements, chiefly non- 
metals, and he finds in all cases that 
an element either has an integral 
atomic weight, or else is made up of 
two or more isotopes with integral 
atomic weights, the chemical at. wii. 
in the latter case being therefore 
merely a statistical average. 

Chlorine gave lines on the mass- 
epectriim corresponding to 35, 36, 37, 
38, of which 35, 37 certainly belong to 
chlorine itself, the other two possibly 
to HOi. There was no sign of a line 
at 3546. Among elements found to be 
single are helium, carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, fluorine, phosphorus, arsenic, 
sulphur, sodium, and osesium. The 
.accepted at, wts, of these are nearly 
whole numbers. 
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Boron, bromino, lithium, and 
potassium are composed ol two iso- 
topes each, with masses of 11, lO; 
79, 81; 7, 6; 39, 41 respectively; the 
corresponding atomic weights are 
10-9, 79 92, C 94, 39 1. 

Mercury (at. wt. 200 0) has several 
isotopes, ranging from 197 to 204; 
Bronsbed and Hevesey, at Copen- 
hagen, have succeeded by physical 
methods in partially separating these, 
with results cousistent with those 
given by Aston. — BiBLiooaAPHY: F. 
W. Aston, Science Progress (Oct.. 
1920); Nature (12th May, 1921); 
Philosophical Magazine (1919, p. 707; 
1920, pp. 419, 611, 028; 1921, pp. 140, 
436); J. N. Bronsted and G. Hevesey, 
Philosophical Magazine (1922, p. 31). 

ISRAELS, Joseph, Dutch painter, 
born at Groningen, of Jewish parents, 
in 1824, died 1911. Ho studied at 
Amsterdam and at Paris, and after 
returning to Amsterdam, finally 
settled at The Hague in 1870, whore 
he became a prominent figure in the 
revival of Dutch painting associated 
with that town. 

His first important picture was 
historical in subject, William, Prince 
of Orange, Opposing the Decree of the 
King of Spain, but soon he abandoned 
such subjects for scenes of working- 
class life, delighting especially in 
studios of fisher folk. Of this character 
are his Children of the Sea and 
Evening on the Shore (Salon, 1857). 

Other important works of his are: 
The Zandvoort Fisherman , The Silent 
House, Shipwrecked (now In the 
National Gallery), and The Bric-d- 
brae Seller, whilst Ms etchings include : 
Old Mary, The Cradle, and The Mother. 
One of his latest paintings was 
David Singing before Saul, In the 
handling of his subjects he owes much 
to Rembrandt; and in the sources of 
his inspiration he is comparable to 
Mlet, though he does not achieve 
that painter’s dignity and breadth of 
tmatment. 

ISSIQ K6h, or ISSYK-KUL, a lake 
of Central Asia, in the Kirghiz A.S.S.R., 
province of Semircohensk, south of 
Lake Balkhash, about 110 miles long 
by 36 miles broad, with brackish 
water abounding in fish. It is the 
largest of the upland lakes, lying in 
the heart of the Tian-shan at an alti- 
tude of 5,300 feet, and receives many 
streams, bub is gradually decreasing in 
size. 

ISSOUDTJH (is-d-dOu; the Roman 
ExoMunum), a French town, depart- 
ment of Indre, 17 miles n.e. of the 
departmental capital, Chateauroux, 
It has manufactures of steam-engines, 
agricultural implements, tools and 
various articles in metal, and parch- 
ment. Pop, 10,246. 
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ISSUS^ .W’lciiily a town of Ollicia, 
ill A.'-’id Muior, on tlie Gulf of Issub. 
liero Aloxninlrr tlie <-ircat promea a- 
eorJipl''"tcTi( f ory overDarnis (333 b.<j.). 
ISTAMBOL. AVf Constantinoplis, 
isthmian games, pnl>]ic frames 
of 'ont Grrooe, no ealied because 
imo celchraicd on tlie Tathinny 
<}f Vuijuth, and liaYini? a Bimiiar 
ehoniftcr to tliC OiTnipian, Nenicon, 
and IMhfan p,amcs. The Gvoeks in 
/"'« horal tfkok part in them, and the 
prnieiovil exercisca were boxini?, 
r-’f-iiiiiY, font-, horse-, and ohaiior- 
and tlnowimx the^ discus, 
''fhev were ceielnnted in Apid and 
!}Jdr, in the tli d ami third year of each 
oljmpuHl, end the vietois were re- 
w<n‘fin] witii nrcatho of pine leaves. 
Tile orjffin of crarncs was lost in 
aruiouitv, but 1liey were generally 
re‘ 2 :nr(ied as oricinated m honour of 
ro'““iitOn (Nept line). The re^ 2 :aiar oele- 
])ra1ion of Uie games was dated from 
582 Cf. E. N, Gardiner, OreeJc 
Athleiic Bporis and FesfivaU. 

IS'THIA, a penia&uia of triangular 
foriii, projecting into the north-east 
conjcr of the Adriatic Sea. The sur- 
face ismountainouF, particularly in tlie 
north. The soil is generally thin and 
grave hy; hut the iorests, \\fhicli are 
ixtenSiVO, yield excellent timber, and 
the vine, olive, and mulberry are 
sueeeas fully cultivated. It formerly 
belonged to the Austrian Empire, but 
passed to Italy in Nov., 1920, after 
the settlement of the Adriatic ques- 
tion. Area, 1,800 sq. miles. Pop. 
3o0 000, of which a third are Italians, 
an<i the rest Croats and Slovenes. 


ITALY, a kingdom in Southern 
Europe, consisting: mainly of a penin- 
sula stretching southwards into the 
Mediterranwm, but including pari of 
the mainland and numerous islands 
(Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Ischia, the 
Liparl Islands, &e.). It Is bounded on 
the nortli and north-west by the Alps, 
which separate it from Austria, 
g’whzorlarid, and France, and on the 
noith-Ctisi by Yugoslavia; clseivhere 
It is washed by the Mediterranean or 
the Adriatic. 

Before the European War the area 
of Italy 'was 110,619 sq. miles, but 
by the Treaty of Si. Germain (1919) 
there was considerable adjustment of 
the Austro -Italian boundary, Italy 
getting Trentino and Trieste, and by 
the Treaty of Rapalio (1920) she got 
latrla and the adjacent islands and 
Kara in Ealmatia. The Italo-Tugoslav 
Treaty (1924) gave Fiume to Italy, 
Rhodes (in Italian occupation since 
1912) became definitely Italian by the 
Lausanne Treaty (192B). Under the 
same treaty Italy got the Dodecanese. 
The area Is now 119,713, sq. miles; 
pop. (1931), 41,176,671. 


It is divided into ninety-two pro* 
vinccs, w-hieh are divided in turn into 
7,306 communes. Rome is the capitaL 
The largest towns (in order) are 
Rome, Milan, Naples, Genoa, Turin, 
Palermo, and Florence. Italy pos- 
sesses the territory of Britrea on 
the Red Sea coast of Africa, a part cf 
Somaliland (including .1 ubaland, ceded 
1923), and Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
(Libia Jtaliana). 

Physical Features. Amongst the 
principal ph 3 ^sicai features ol 
are the Alps on its northern fionticrp, 
and the chain of the ApcimlncF, v bich 
run down the middle of tnc peiuiivula 
through its whole length to the 
Straits of Messina, while niiincrons 
branches are thrown off laterally, and 
form an endless snecessiun of 
wooded hills, olive-clad slopes, and 
fertile valleys. Jn the north, enclosed 
between the ranges of the Alps and 
Apennines, is a vast and fertile plain, 
intersected by the Po and its tii bu- 
tane'’. Two active volcanoes belong 
to the kingdom, Yesuvnis m South. 
Italy and Etna in Sicily. 

The eastern shore of Italy is 
generally flat and uninteresting, pre- 
senting particularly along its nonhern 
part a series of sandy islands and 
lagoons, which dam up the mouths of 
the rivers, and occasion the formation 
of pestilential marshes. On the west 
coast the same thing is occasionally 
seen, as in the case of the Pontine 
Marshes and tlic Tuscan Islaremma; 
but as a rule the west coast is more 
elevated, and often presents delight- 
ful scenery, as round the Gult of 
Genoa and the Bay ol Napiep. 

The only river of any magnitude is 
the Po, which has a length of about 
450 miles before it enters the Adriatic, 
It is fed by streams both from the 
Alps and the Apennines, the Ticino# 
Adda, Oglio, &c., from the former, 
the Trebbia, Secchia, &e., D'om the 
latter. The Adige (in Germany, the 
Btsch) has its mouth at no great 
distance from the Po, and is partly 
fed in the same 3vay. In the i)eu!ii- 
sular part of Ital 3 ^ are the Amo, 
Tiber, Garigllano, Volturno, &c„ 

There are a number of lakes, of 
which the most important are Lakes 
Maggiore, Lugano, Como, and Garda 
in the Alpine region; Lakes Trasi* 
mono, Bolsena, and Albano In the 
Apennine region. 

Italy is rich in useful minerals, but 
the scarcity of coal prevents the full 
development of mining industry. 
Sulphur, marble, siinc, salt, iron, aiid 
borax arc the chief, though small 
quantities of lead, copper, silver, 
are also obtained. 

CJlimate. In the south of Italy the 
elimate resembles that of AMca, being 
dry and burning and. subject to the 
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sirocco. In tlie northern regions, the 
neighbonrliood ot the Alps, and the 
abundance of watercourses, serve to 
maintain a pleasant tenaperature. 
Yet tills region is at times extremely 
cold, especially in the interior of the 
great plains. In general the climate 
of Italy is healthy, except in marshy 
districts such as the rice-plantations 
of Lombardy, the Tuscan I^Iaremma, 
the Campagiia of Romo, and the 
Pontine Marshes, which give rise to 
exhalations engendering fe%^ers. The 
Riviera or coast of the Gulf of Genoa 
is a favourite winter-resort from more 
northern regions. 

Vegetable Products, Agriculture. 
The natural productions of the soil of 
Italy are as various as its climate. In 
the xVlpine regions all plants belonging 
to temperate climates flourish, nhile 
the soiitiiern regions possess almost 
a tropical flora. Agriculture forms 
the chief support of the population, 
and the land, where not mountainous, 
is generally productive, although the 
system of ciiJture adopted is m most 
parts defective, and large areas re- 
main untilled. The best cultivation, 
aided by an excellent system of irri- 
gation, is found in Lombardy 
Venetia, Piedmont, Tuscany, and the 
parts of Emilia adjoining the Po. 

Most kinds of cereals, including rice 
and maize, are cultivated, and the 
wheat in particular is of fine (quality, 
hut is not siiificient for the home 
consumption. Hemp, flax, tobacco, 
hops, saffron, and, in the extreme 
south, cotton and sugar-cane are 
cultivated. 

Fruits are the object of attention 
everywhere; and in the cultivation of 
the olive Italy surpasses all other 
European states. The fruits include 
oranges and lemons in the warm re- 
gions of the south, besides figs, 
peaches, apricots, almonds, &:e. There 
is a very large production of wine, 
hut only a few of the wines have any 
reimtatlon in other countries. Tho 
rearing of live stock is an important 
Industry. The cheese of Italy is 
famous, especially the Gorgonzola 
and the Parmesan. 

Manufactures. Since the consolida- 
tion of the Italian kingdom, manu- 
factures have made great advances, 
and electricity generated by water- 
power, derived from her mountain 
streams, has come much into use. 
Thanks to this fact Italy has changed 
from a purely agricultural country 
to an industrial one. 

The silk industry is the chief, Italy 
as ipcgards the production of raw silk 
being in advance of all the other 
©ountries of Europe. Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Venetia are the great 
centres for the preparation of the raw 
silk and its maniffacture into thread 


and tissues. The cotton manufactures 
are also centred in Upper Italy 
chiefly in Lombard^^, and have mucli 
increased. Woollen manufactures are 
also chiefly carried on in Upper Italy 

In the iron industry and in en- 
gineering the department of Lom- 
bardy stands at the head, more 
particularly the provinces of Brescia 
Como, and Milan. Tanning, the manu- 
facture of linen, of paper, gold and 
silver wares, musical instruments 
gloves, boots and shoes, felt and silk 
hats, are also considerable industries 

The manufacture of tobacco is a 
State monopoly. Of special repute 
arc the cameos and mosaics of Rome 
Naples, and Florence; the filigree and 
coral work of Genoa; the plaited 
straw and the earthenware of Italy 
generally. 

Trade. The foreign trade since 1014 
has been mainly v/ith France and Al- 
geria, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
the United States. In 1932 the imports, 
exclusive of precious metals, amounted 
to the value of 8,247,100,000 lire; the 
exports to 6,796,000,000. The chief 
imports are wheat, raw cotton, and 
cotton manufactures, coal, iron, and 
machinery, wool, sug-ar, coffee; the 
chief exports, raw silk, ollve-oil, wine, 
fruits, eggs, coral, hemp, marble, rice, 
sulphur. 

The principal ports are Genoa, 
Leghorn, hlessina, Naples, Palermo, 
Venice, Brindisi, and Catania. The 
total length of railways opened for 
traffic in 1931 was 22,554 kilometres; 
1,937 are electrified. It is proposed to 
electrify 287*8 kilometres. There 
were also 65,147 kilometres of tele- 
graph lines, mainly belonging to the 
Government. 

Constitution and Government. 
Fascism, under the leadership of 
Mussolini, has profoundly modified 
tho constitution and government of 
Italy. The constitution of the King- 
dom of Italy is a limited monarchy, 
based upon the Fundamental Statute 
granted by King Charles Albert to hia 
Sardinian subjects, 4th March, 1848. 
The king, who is hereditary, exercises 
the power of legislation in conjunction 
with a national Parliament, consisting 
of two chambers. The first chamber is 
called the Senate, and was in the pre- 
Fascist period, composed of the princes 
of the blood, and an indefinite num- 
ber of members appointed for life by 
the king. There were 365 senators and 
nine members of the royal family in 
1932. 

The second chamber is called tho 
Chamber of Deputies, and consisted 
of 400 members, who were elected by 
a majority of all citizens above 
twenty-one years of age who can read 
and write, and possess certain other 
qualifications. The law of 1928 
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clianged the whole electoral system. Catholic clergy. State pensioners, and 
It made the snfirage nniversal not ministers of one recoamized religions 
only for men above twenty-one, but denomination other than Catholic aie 
also for men aged less than twenty- also entitled to vote. If thedodgiiated 
one years If married, or widowora list of candidates is not approved, a 
with sons who are paying 100 lire in second election is ordered with corn- 
taxes, or receiving a pension from a peling lists, selected by associations 
public institution. and organizations which have 5,00(j 

The piinciple of proportional re- electors; all candidates on the list 
prcseiiiatlon was introduced by the ivhich gets the highest mimbor of 
Electoral Reform Act of 1919. The votes are declared to be elected; the 
duration of Parliament was for five seats reserved for the minority being 
years. Each province had a separate distributed in proportion to me votes 
administration, and a Provincial recorded for each of the other lists. 
Ooimcll, the power of the State The Fascist Grand Council is the 
being represented by a Prefect, who supreme State organ, charged with 
was supported by a Council. The responsibility for the whole regime 
executive power of the State was introduced by the Revolution of 1922. 
exercised by the king through a Presidency ot the Council belongs, of 
Cabinet of responsible ministeis. right, to the ‘Chief of the Govern- 
Under Fascism many of these con- ment* (Mussolini), who is Prime 
stitutionalprovisionsceasedtooperate. Minister and vSecretary of State, ap- 
Italy has become a ‘Oorporalive pointed by and responsible to the king. 
State.'* By law, Mussolini is practic- The sittings of the Grand Council are 
ally dictator and the king is obliged secret. It will be its duty when the 
(by the law of December, 1925) to office of ‘Chief of the Government* 
keep him in office as long as the present becomes vacant to submit the list of 
regime, political and economic, en- naim?s to the king for the nomination 
dorea. His a\binet consists not of of Mussolinfs successor. Its secretary 
res:^onsible ministers but of Ms exe- is the secretary of the Fascist party, 
cutive officers, and legislation is Its members include, by virtue ot 
enthely in his hands ; no measure can office, the presidents of the Senate and 
be brought before the Chamber or the chamber ; ministers who are secretaries 
Senate without his consent; and of state; the commanding officer of 
measures he introduces, if rejected, the national voluntary miiitiai^mem- 
can be brought up again in three hers of the directory of the Fascist 
months and must be ballotted upon party; the presidents of the xicademy 
forthwith without discussion. In of Italy and the Fascist Institute of 
‘exceptional ciroumatances* ho can Culture; and the presidents of various 
make laws himself, and can over-ride other recognized organizations. No 
the law on matters concerning ‘ public proceedings of a disciplinary character 
institutions and institutions of public can be taken against any of the mem- 
utihty.’ bars of the Council without its consent. 

The foundation of the new system In 1933 the estimated revenue was 
is the Fascist Grand Council, with 20,234,143,000 lire, the estimated ex- 
which is linked the congresses or penditure 21,828,810,000 lire. The 
councils of the 13 national federations total internal debt amounted to 
of employers and workpeople forming 95,936,000,000 lire on 31st Dec., 1932. 
the framework of the ‘corporative* Defence. All men capable ot bear- 
organization of industry, under the ing arms are under obligation of 
electoral law promulgated in 1928 the military service from their twenty- 
number of deputies for the whole first to the end of their fifty-fifth 
kingdom is 400, who are nominated year. After passing through me 
by tho Fascist organs— in the first ranks they are transferred to the 
place by the national federations of reserve. The army is divided into 
legally recognized syndicates; their the Metropolitan army and the 
nominations being the basis upon colonial troops. In 1924 the volunteer 
which the Fascist Grand Council Militia was formed for national 
selects the deputies — though the security, . 

Council may go outside the candidates The strength of the field army at 
thus nominated— who go before the the end of 1919 was 800,000, but m 
electors, the whole kingdom being 1927 it had been reduced to about 
regardea as one constituency. The 300,000. The Metropolitan army m 
Counoirs list must be voted upon, 1932-33 had 16,021 officers .and 
‘yes* or ‘no* by the electors, the 231,000 other ranks. Italy mobilizea 
mancMsa being given to ah males during the European War d,615^000 
over 31 (or 18 if they are married and men. The navy numbers (1932)4: 
have children), who pay 100 lire in battleships* 3 armoured miisers, be- 
taxes or rates In the towns or own 500 sides protected cruisers, destroyers, 
lire in property, or who are paying torpedo-gunboatB* submarineSj ana 
members of tho Fascist syndicates; other craft. 
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Til tlie Air Force had 2,500 

r^eiopLineto and 21,550 oilicers and 

Religion and Edncatlon, The 
Roniaii ratlioiie is nommaJly the 
ivligion, hut all other creeds arc 
tolerated, and adherents ol all reh- 
had equal iminieipai and 
politicai rh^'liis in pre-Faseist Italy; 
wit the Concordat (i.e. the Lateran 
Tieaty ol 1920) left the position of 
nornCathoIie hudies in Italy feome- 
T.hat Ttieme, though they weio raibcd 
Irum the status of ‘tolerated’ to 
‘admitted’ faith«. The Pope has his 
, (*. 1 at Kotne. tnid pidaccs of the 
Ytdieaii and the Lateran, and his 
A Ida of Oahte! iPindoIfu, are politically 
mti‘’qH‘ndent {.?a- KOaUE). it is impor- 
’md to «of* artifie Papacy for the 
iddieari 5'tatc eoiptituted in 1929. 

In FsOl the law annihilating eccie- 
fclahticai jiiri diction and the privileges 
Of lire eleig 3 ’' was extended to the 
x’ Lcie of the kingdom, and in 1806 a 
Bill was passed for the suppression 
(with certain exception^) of religious 
Ileuses throughout the kingdom. 

Education. Elementary education 
Is free and compulsory. For secondary 
instruction there are a large number of 
gyituiasia and tecdinicai schools, and 
for the higher education there are no 
fewer than twenty-one State univer- 
sities, many of them of ancient foun- 
dation, and at one time of consiaerable 
renown. The oldest are those of 
Bologna (founded In 1200), Padua 
(1222), Naples (1224), Genoa (1243), 
Siena (1300)» Rome (1303), Pavia 
(1300), insa (1338), Turin (1404), and 
Parma (1502). There are in addition 
four free universities. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. The 
present monetary system oi Italy is 
the lira which is divided into 100 
ceniesimi. The normal value of the 
lira is equal to aliout 9 id. The weights 
and measures of Itaij’ are on the 
metric sys.loni. 

History. The ancient history of 
Italj' uili he founrl under Ro.ve. The 
modem hiftlory begins with a.d. 470, 
when Odoacer, chief of the HeruliaD'=!, 
a German tribe xvbo had invaded the 
count ry, -was proclaimed King of Italy. 
After a reign of twelve years he and 
his follow ei’s ■were overpowered by the 
Ostmgoths imder Theodoric the Great. 
The Ostrogoths were in turn subdued 
by ByKantme troops, and Italy came 
under the dominion of the Eastern 
emperors, xvho ruled through an 
exarch residing at Ravenna. 

In 568 the Lombards (Langobardi), 
a German people originally from the 
Elbe, Jed by their king, Aiboin, con- 
quered the Po basin, and founded a 
kingdom which had its capital at Pavia. 
The Kingdom of the Lombards in- 
cluded Upper Italy, Tuscany, and 


Umbria, with some mitlying districts. 
But on the north -east coast the in- 
hahitanfs of the lagoons still retained 
thcjr mdependence, and in 697 elected 
their first doge, and founded ilie Be- 
puhlic of Venice (q.v.). 

Kax’cnna, the seat of the exarch, 
with Romagna, Bimiiit, Ancona, and 
other maritime cities on the AdriotiO, 
and aimofct ail the coasts of Lower 
Italy, remained iincoiiquerod, tovethor 
with Siciij' and Rome. The slight de- 
pendence of tnis part of Italy on the 
courtoi By/iantmm disa npea if'e d ixlmost 
entirely in the begmnmg ol the eighth 
century. 

The power of the Pone, though at 
first recognized only os a kind of 
paternal authoritj of the bishop, gi*ew 
steadily in these tvo'ihled times, es- 
pecially in the struggle against the 
Lombard kings. In consideration of 
the aid expected against King Astoi- 
phus, Pope Stephen III (754) not only 
anointed the King of the Franks, 
Pepin, but appointed him Patrician 
or Governor ot Romo. In return Pepin 
presented the exai’Chate ot Ravenna, 
with the five maritime cities, to the 
Pope, thus laying the foundation of 
the temporal powci of The Holy See. 

At the invitation of Pope Hadrian I 
Charlemagne made war upon Dcsi- 
deriub, the King of the Lombards, 
took him prisoner in his capital, Pavia 
(774), and united his empire with the 
Franlash monarchy. Italy, with the 
exception of the Duchy of Benevento 
and the republics of Lower Italy, thus 
became a constituent part of the 
b'rankish monarchy, and the imperial 
crown of the West was bestowed on 
Charlemagne (800). 

On the breaking up of the Gar- 
lo yingian Empire Italy became a separ - 
ate kingdom, and the scene of strife 
between Teutonic invaders. At length 
Otto the Great was crowned emperor 
at Rome (961), and the year after be- 
came emporer of what was henceforth 
knowm as the Holy Roman Empire 

(Q.T.). 

During the folloiving centuries the 
towns and districts oC Nojtk and 
jMiadle Italy gradually made them- 
sch es independent of the empire, and 
cither formed themselves into soparat-e 
republics or foil under the power of 
princes bearing various titles. A large 
part of Middle Italy at the same tuna 
was under the dominion of the Popes, 
including the territory granted by 
Pepin, which was afterwards enlarged 
on sc veral occasions. In Sonthem J taly 
there were in the time of Gnarlemagno 
several independent states. 

In the ninth century this part of the 
peninsula, as well as SielJy, was over- 
run by Saracens, and in the eleventh 
century by Normans, who ultimately 
founded a kingdom which embraced 
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both Lower Italy and Sicily, and which, (9) the Beptiblic of San Marino: (10) 
tiions^h it more than once changed the Principality of Monaco, 
masters, continued to exist as an un- The desire for union and indepon-* 
kingdom till 1282. dence had long existed in the hearts of 

In that year Sicily freed herself from the Italian people, and the Govern- 
pie oppression of the then rulers, the ments at Naples, Rome, Lombardy, 
J ren^eh, liy the aid of Pedro of iiragon and other centres of tyranny'' were in 
(sec Sicilian Vespeirs), and remained continual conflict with secret polit icai 
separate till 1435. It was again separ- societies. The leading spirit in these 
ate from 1458 to 1504, when both agitations in the second quarter of the 
divisions were^ united with the crown nineteenth century was Guiseppe 
01 Spam. With Spain the kingdom Mazzini, who in the end contributed 
remained till 1713, when Naples and much to the liberation of his country. 

Treaty of The French Revolution of ISIS 
utiechi, the former being given to brought a crisis. The population of 
Austria, the latter to the Duke of Lombardy, Venotia, Parma, and 
savoy. In 1720 they were again united Modena took up arms and drove tne 
under Austria, but in 1734 wore cou- Austrian troops in retreat to Verona, 
quoted from Austria and passed under Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, then 
the domimon of a separate dynasty declared war against Austria, and 
oclonging to the Spanish House of was at first successful, but his forces 
"cmrbon (Sfee Sicily; Naples). were severely defeated at Novara 
1 no history of medimval Italy is (March, 1849), when Charles Ail'ort 

abdicated in favour of Ms son Victor 
of the Guclis and Ghibellines, and the Emmanuel. 

quarrels and rivalries of the free re- Meanwhile the Popo had been 
piihhcsof Middle and Upper Italy. In driven from Rome, and a Roman 
1 uscany the party of the Guelfs formed republic had boon established under 
themselves into a league for the main- Mazzini and Garibaldi, the leader of 
tenance of the national freedom under t he volunteer bands of Italian patrio ts. 
the leadership of PlorGuce: only Pisa Rome was, however, captured by th© 
^bhiained attached to the French, who came to the aid of tho 
Ghibelline cause. Pope (July, 1849), who resumed his 

In Lombardy it was different, Milan, power in April, 1850, under tho pro- 
Novara, Lodi, Vercelli, Asti, and Cre- tection of the French, and tho old 
hiona formed a Guclf confederacy, absolutism was restored, 
while the (Ghibelline league comprised Similar attempts at revolution in 
Verona, Mantua, Treviso, Parma, Sicily and Naples %vere also crushed 
Piacenza, Reg:gio,Modena,andBrescia. but the secret societies of the patriots 
Oommercial rivalry impellod the ma Pi- continued their operations. In 1859, 
ame repubh^cs to mutual wars. At after the war of the French and 
Meloriathe Genoese annihilated (1284) Sardinians against Austria, the lattex* 
the navy of the Pisans and completed power was compollod to cede Loin- 
their dominion of the sea by a victory hardy to Sardinia, and in the same year 
over the Venetians at Curzola (1298). Romagna, Modena, Parma, and Pia- 
L'P tin the time of tho Napoleonic cenza were annexed to that kingdom, 
wars Italy remained subject to foreign which was, however, obliged to cede 
donuiiation, or split up into separate the provinces of Savoy and Nice to 
republics and principalities. The dif- France. 

tereM states wore bandied to and fro, Tn the south the Sicilians revolted, 
by the chances and intrigues of war and supported by a thousand volnn- 
anttdi]pIomacy,betweenAustria,Spain, teers, with whom Ga-ribaldi sailed 
and the House of Savoy. from Genoa to their aid, overthrew 

Muring the career of Napoleon the Bourbon government in Sicily, 
nuinerpus changes took place in the Garibaldi was proclaimed dictator in 
inap of Italy, and according to an Act the name of Victor Emmanuel. In 
of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the August (Garibaldi crossed to Naples, 
country was parcelled out among tho defeated the royal army there, drove 
following states: (1) The Kingdom of Francis II to Gaeta, and entered tho 
feardmia, (insisting of the Island of capital on the 7tii Sept. Sardinia 
bardima, Savoy, and Piedmont, to intervened and completed the revolu- 
wmen the Genoese territory was now tion, when Garibaldi, handing over 
added; (2) Austria, which received the his conquests to the royal troops, 
provinces of Lombardy and Venetia, retirod to Oaprera. 
these having already been acquired by A plebiscite confirmed the union 
mt either before or during the time of with Piedmont, and Victor Enimaiiiiel 
Ji^gbleon; {3) the Duchy of Modena; was proclaimed King of Italy, thus 
(4 ) the Duchy of Parma ; (5 ) th© Grand- suddenly united almost in Mazzini^s 
Duchy of Tusewy; (6) the Duchy of phrase, **from the Alps to the sea.^* 
Lucca; (7) the States of the (Ghurch; Only the province of Venice and the 
Ce) the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; Roman territory still remained out- 
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fide. Tlie former was won by Italy’s 
alliaiiee with Prussia in 1866 against 
Austria. , « . •, 

The temporal power of the Pope 
w'as st ill secured by French troops at 
Borne, till the French garrison was 
witlidiawn at the outbreak of the 
3<’ra.neo-Oemian War in 1870, when 
Ituhan troops took possession of the 
city in name of King Victor Em- 
iiiannei. On SOth June, 1871, the seat 
of goyemment was formaily removed 
Iroin Florence to Rome. 

In 1 878 Victor Emmanual died, and 
yas succeeded by his son Humbert I. 
In 1900 Humbert was assassinated, 
and hi^ son Victor Emmanuel III 
ascended the tin one. 

In 1882 Italy had Joined Austria 
and iicixiiany in the Triple Alikmce, 
which yas renewed in 1887, 3 801, 
3902, and 1912. A movement, how- 
ivcr, yas set on foot for the purpose 
ef crusliing German influence in the 
c.onntry, and of recovering the terri- 
tories occupied by foreigners but 
Italian on accotmt both of language 
and nationality. Such territories were 
clueliy the Trentino, and Trieste, or 
Istria (Kaha Irredenta, or unre- 
deemed Italy). In 1912 Italy obtained 
Tripoli and OjTenaiea from the Otto- 
man Empire. 

In July, 1014, Austria delivered her 
ultimatum to Serbia, and the European 
War broke out, hut as Italy had not 
been consulted by Austria, she con- 
sidered herself freed from any obliga- 
tion towards the two other members 
of the Triple Alliance and declared 
her neutrality, 

Tlie Irredentists, however, were at 
work, and their hopes of recovering 
Italia Irredenta grew daily. A strong 
interventionist party, urging the 
Qov'ornment to join the Allies, was 
formed, and on 23rd May, 1915, the 
Italian Govorimient under Salandra, 
wbo had swceeded Giolitti in Sept., 
3 ill 4, declared war against Austida. 
Salandra, however, who had not con- 
ducted the war with sufficient vigour 
was succeeded by Bosclli in Jime, 
1936. His Cabinet included Sonnino 
and Orlando. 

On the 27th Aug. wur was declared 
on Germany by the Italian Govern- 
TQCnt. In consegnence of the dis- 
aster of Caporetto in 1917 a Cabinet 
crisis arose, and a new ministry was 
formed under Orlando as Premier. 
After the European War Italy 
received a considerable increase of 
territory, not only in Europe (for 
details sec page 225) but also in East 
Africa (see Jubalanp). 

The internal history of Italy in the 
period immediately succeeding the 
European War was marked by in- 
dustrial and political disturbances of a 
very severe nature. Political disorders 


^ were complicated by industrial con- 
flict; the peasants seized land; gi’oups 
of workers seized factories in Milan 
and Northern Italy. 

It was at this time that the 
Fascisti (see Fa8CIS2u) came into pro- 
minence ostensibly as an anti -Com- 
munist body. Under the leadership of 
Benito Mussolini the Fascist! organised 
in 1922 the march on Romo (see 
Fascism) and the formation of a 
Government by Mussolini, who be- 
came virtually a dictator, and as such 
held complete control of the country. 
For the Vatican City and Latcran 
Treaty of 1929, see Papacy. — Binnio- 
GmvpriY: T. Hodgkin, ifeZy and her 
Invaders; A. H. Giflord, Neiu Kali/; 
E. Hutton, Italy and the Italians; 
Bolton King, TUstoi'y of Kalian Unity; 
B. King and T. Okey, Italy of^ To-day; 
W. R. Tha 3 ?’er, Dawn of Italian I nde- 
jwndGnee; C. h, Dufir-Gordon, Home 
Life in Italy; J. Burckhardt, The 
Cu'ilizafion of the Kenaissanee; J. xl. 
Symonds, The Benalssance in Italy; 
T. N. Page, Italy and the World War; 
Helen Eimmcrn, Italy and the Italians. 

Literature, The Italian language is 
one o£ the Romance tongues, or 
tongues dei'ived from the Latin, and 
is therefore a sister of French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. It is derived 
not from the literary language of 
Rome as we know it, but from the old 
popular dialect of Lingua Romania 
riistica. The invasions of the German 
races hastened the development of a 
new popular idiom, bxit the German 
languages exercised no essential 
influence on the gi’ammatical struc- 
ture of the new speech, although they 
contributed a number of words to its 
vocabulary. 

The oldest monuments of Italian 
literature go little farther back than 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Latin language kept its 
place so long here in its natural homo 
that the new popular speech was slow 
to develop; and in fact the earliest 
literary products of Italy are poems 
wTitten in the Provencal and French 
languages. But about the dose of the 
thirteenth eentun’^ native poets arose, 
who indeed imitated the Provencals as 
to the form of their compositions, but 
wrote in their own language. 

Among the most important of these 
early poets is the Florentine Guido 
Cavalcanti (died 1300), who contri- 
buted much to the development of 
Italian language and poetical style. 
But the groat luminary of this period, 
and by far the greatest poetic genius 
which Italy has produced, was Dante 
(q.Y.), 1265-1321. 

In Italian prose the oldest book Is 
Ristoro d* Arezzo’s Composisione del 
Mondo, written about the miihile of 
the thirteenth centm'y* In this de** 
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partment Dante also takes a high roti,and VittoriaColonna. BerniCam* 
piaco with Ms FitoiVwoya and Cowuito. meiii and Grazzini deserve mention 
FraacescoPetrarca (Petrarch; 1304- amongst humorous and burlesque 
74), another of the great lights of writers, and Bandeiio amongst slorv- 
Itailaii literature, exhibits in his son- tellers. Better known, however, are 
nets and canzoni a vein less profound Giorgio Vassari (1512-74), himself an 
and transcendental than Dante’s, but eminent painter, but more celebrated 
more humanly tender and passionate, as a delightful gossip on art and artists • 
Boi’caccio (1313-75), a writer of Benvenuto Ceillni (1500-70), the 

f feat erudition and fertility, who pro- famous artist in metal, whose Auto- 
need classical translations, biog- biography is one of the most instruc- 
rap hies, poems, &c,, is Italy’s first five lights on the spirit and manners 
raat stoiT'teller. He is the master of of the age ; and Giordano Bruno (1550- 
the ornate classical st^de in prose to 1600),aboldspeciiiatorandnndauiited 
W'hioh he first gave high artistic form, champion of liberty of thought. 

His gi*eat work is the Decamerone, a Inthe period whichfollowed, poetical 

collection of a hundred tales. andimaginative literature degenerated 

Amongst the other productions of into mannerism and afiectation. Of 
the time arc the historical works of exceptional power was Aliessandro 
Villani Capponi and Dino Compagni, Tassoni (1505-1635), who 'winte the 
the latter of doubtful authenticity, the lAeccMa Rapita, a buriesque epic, and 
travels of tho Venetian Marco Polo, unquestionably the most important 
and tho letters of St. Catherine of poetical production in Italian of the 
Siena. Amongst the comic poets of seventeenth century. Salvator Rosa, 
the time are Biiido Bonlchi, Cecco also, better known as a painter, TOote 
Nuccoii, Andrea Orgagni, and Antonio satirical verso of some merit. 

Pucci. But the most eminent names of this 

During the fifteenth century the in- period are those of scientific and philo- 
telieetual energy of Italy was almost sophic v/riters. Amongst the former 
entirely absorbed in the study of the arc Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), Torn- 
ancient classics. This period is known ceili (1608-47), and Viviani (1622- 
as the Renaissance, or the revival of 1703); amongst the latter are Tom- 
arts and letters. Italy had at this maso Campanella (1568-1639) and 
time become wealthy by commerce, Giambattista Vico (1668-1744). 
and was enjoying comparative peace. Amongst historians the names of 
Her cities were full of learned Greek Sarpi, Davila, Bentivoglio, and Pietro 
refugees from Constantinople; many Giannone deserve mention, 
of her states were ruled by families Towards the end of tho century a 
such as those of the Medici at Florence new school of poetry arose, which was 
the Esto in Ferrara, the Gonzaga in mainly a reaction against the existing 
Mantua, whose names are identified turgid and affected style. Tho Acad* 
with the most munificent patronage emy of Arcadia was instituted (1690) 
of learning and art. to promote simplicity of style and the 

In the midst of tliis classical en- choice of simple pastoral subjects. Tlie 
thusiasm there was some danger of Arcadians produced no considerable 
the national literature and language poet, tho chief names being Crcscim- 
being neglected, but towards the end beni, Gravina, Frugoni, Zappi, and 
of tho century Italian literature re- Rolii. 

vlved with the Canti Carmscialeschi About the middle of tho eighteenth 
and Ballate of Lorenzo do’ Medici and century a complete revolution took 
Foiiziano, the chivalrous epic Orlando place in Italian literatoe, which was 
Xunainoraio of Boiardo, the Morgante preceded and accompanied by a general 
Maggiore of LMgi Pulci, and tho Mam- elevation of public life. The inflaenco 
brlano of Frecesco Bello (Oieco of Fer- of English and German literature bc- 
rara). gan to communicate a more healthy 

Duringthefirsthalf of tho sixteenth tone to the national literature. Gas- 
coTiimy the Kenalssance movement paro Gozzi (1713-86) in the periodical 
perfected itself in every kind of art. L’OsscJwfore, and Giuseppe Baretti in 
In history the most noted names are a jommai called the Rrmta LeU&'ariaf 
Machiavelli(1469-1527)andFrancesco contributed perhaps more than any 
Guicciardini (1482-1540). Among the others, by their forcible and lively 
great poets of the period are Lodovico satire, to bring about tMs improve- 
Ariosto (1474-1533), author of Orlando meat. 

a romantic epic, written in In dramatic literature the libretti 
eontimiation of tho Orlando Innarmr* of Pietro Trapassi (1698-1782), better 
ato of Boiardo, and Torquato Tasso known by his assumed name of Meta- 
(1544-95), whose GerasaZmme Inbeft- stasio, had considerable merit, though 
ma is Italy’s chief heroic poem. tending to over-refinement of sent!- 
Amongst tho lyrists of this century ment and expression. InlTlSScipione 
we may mention Guidiecioni of Lucca, Maffei, celebrated also as an archecolo- 
Pietro Beiubo, Miohelaiogelo Buonor- gist, produced the tragedy of Mmp^, 
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I'kiilr laiidf'd at oliat time. But tJie Guliematis, a writer of llteraiT t?l 0 - 
two LO'cvat names in the Italian drama graphies, &c. ; and Cesare Loaibroso 
ore in eoiiwdr, Carlo Goldoni (1707- (1836-1908), who developed Italian 
nr.), and In liagedv, Vittorio Aifieri criminology. Leaders of the fntuilRtk 
(1710-1803). To\vards the end of tho movement in literature in the e£«rJ|' 
ecid urr 4 ho viltings of the publicists twentietli century were MarlBctti, 
Gaetano tllangiori and Cesare Bcc- Papini, and others. At the present 
<*«ria indh'afe the grov’th of a social time Benedetto Croce and Giovanni 
soioiico under the cover of treatises on Gentile are outstanding In ciiticlsiu 
legihkiiion and penal laws. and philosophy. A novel-widier ol 

From the intellectual and political distinction is Grazia Deledda who waa 
fennent which arose about the bo- aivarded the Nobel prize in 1027# 
girmiugof thoninetccnthceniuryltaly Mention must be made of Peraii- 

in particular received a much-needed dcllo, Iho dramatist and short-stmy 
e 1 imiiliis. Inpoetry TJgo I'oscolo ( 1 7 7C- writer, who has a Kuropeaurepu tat:r>r!! . 
lS27),thoug:hfollow’ingelassicalmodels — Bibhogeapiiy : A. Gasparj’, Ilis- 
and traditions, wites with the force iortj of Early Ifalian Literedure lo 
and novelty of a now epoch. Yinconzo Decih of Dante', li. Garnett, III story 
I^lonti (1751-1828) had a rich poetic of lialian Liftmtiire; G. A. Greene, 
vein ond a facilo talent. Alessandro Jtalian Lyrists of To-day; L. Oolrison- 
JManzoni (1784-1873) has given Italy Morley, Modern Italian Literature. 
a few Iples of the first rank, but the ITCH, known in medicine as siahies, 
work wdiich has most contributed to is a disease of the skin due to a small 
gi'\'e him the high place lie holds in insect, the acarus (Sareoptes seabiei), 
literature is his novel I Promessi just fusible to the naked eye. The 
Sposi. temalo insect is the cause of the 

An equally high, if not a higher disease, as she burrows under the 
place, la due to the poetri" of Leonardi. opiderniis and lays hor eggs, T'h^ irri- 
His iwose is amongst the best that tation produced gives rise to itching 
Italy has produced. Amongst the and also lo the exudation of f.uid in 
lesser though slill notable names are the form of vesicles on the surface oi 
Tominaso Gross!, Silvio PeiJico, Giuni- the sidn. These may ruptiu’c and disi- 
battisto* Niceolmi, a writer of dramas: charge fluid, or develop into puv?iales. 
Giovanni Bcrehel, a uTiter of songs t\'hcn the irritation ia long-standing 
and BtIcs; and Giuseppe Giuste, the the skin becomes much thickened, 
genial satirist. The commonest parts of tho body 

Tho litatorico -political writings of to be atlccted are the regions between 
Vincenzo Gioberli (1801-52) and Gin- the fingers, tho wrists, the margins ol 
Reppe Mazzini (1805-72) contribuLed the armpits, and the genital regions, 
poirerfiilly to stimulate the national but the condition, •when imtreatod, 
feeiing and to Rhape the com*%e of may spread over most of tho body 
oventH. In hlstoiv,^ proper Ainari surface. In children there i8 a greeter 
(J Vespri SfeiUmi)* Gino Gapponi tendency for tho vesicles to become 
iPepnblica 'di Fircnae\ Bicotti, pustular and for complications to 
Zambonl, and others ai'c the best- appear. 

known names. The patlent/s great complaint Is 

Amongst later and coniemporary itching, always most troublesome at 
authors the two figtires which stand night, and iiie most frequent oomph- 
out with pennarient distinctness arc cations to arise are impetigo and 
Giosne Cardueei (183(1-1007), poet, abscesses, and in long-continued co'-es, 
critic, and essayist, and Gabriele eczema. 

d’Ammnzio (born in 1861 ). poet, nove- In treatment tho destruction of the 
list, and dramatist. acari is all that is necessary, and this 

Other writers are Giovanni Piati done the patient -will recover, Kot 
(1815-84), Alcardo Aleardi (1812-78), haths with thorough soaking, followed 
Mario liapisardi (1844-1911), Aituro by vigorous rubbing and the ap plica- 
Graf (1848-1913), Ada Negid (born in lion of sulphur ointment in some form 
1870), and Giovanni Pa,seoli (1851- should bo the treatment on three sue- 
1013), all poets of distinction. Gin- cessive days with a eompleto change 
seppe Giacosa (18 1 7-1904) and E. A, of all underclothing on each oeoasion, 
Butti (1875-1910) are iilaywriglirs of and thorough disinfection of tills clotii- 
distinction, ing to avoid possible reinfection. This 

Of tho Italian critics wn shall men- is satisfactorily carried out in the out- 
tion Francesco de Sanctis (1818-86) patient departments of hospitals. In 
Alessandro dblncona (1835-1014),and school clinics, and, under supervision, 
Benedetto Croce. Among other authors in the homes of patients, and is eUec- 
of note 0 .re: Ruggero Bonghi, a bio- tive in getting rid of the disease; but 
grapher and essa:idst of superior rank on active service in the army, with 
and a frequent contributor to tho lar^ numbers of men infected, when 
periodicals; EdinondodeAi»icis(J846- such means were not alwws possIhlOf 
1008), a doficripttve writer; Angelo de tho disease proved much more rew- 

VI — 11 ^ 
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taut, and led to considerable damage 
ainon? the troops by tbe resulting 
complications. 

ITCHEN, formerly an urban district, 
but since 1020 a suburb of Southamp- 
ton, in Hainnshire. It is situated at 
the mouth of the River Itchen, 1 mile 
east of Southampton. 

ITCH-MITE {Snrco 2 )tes scabiei), a 
minute animal of the class Arachnida, 
which produces itch in man. The 
female burrows in the skin, in which 
she deposits her eggs, that are hatched 
in about ten days, giving rise to this 
troublesome ailment. 

ITH'ACA, now THIAKI, one of the 
Ionian Islands, on the west of Greece, 
between the mainland and Cephalonia, 
17 miles long, and not above 4 miles 
broad. It is rugged and uneven, and 
divided into two nearly eqnal parts, 
connected by a narrow isthmus. The 
inhabitants are industrious agricul- 
turists and mariners and build and 
fit out a considerable number of 
vessels. They seem to be of pure Greek 
race, and the women are famed for 
their beauty. 

Ithaca was the royal seat of Ulysses, 
and is minutely described in the Odys- 
sey, Schliemann made important ex- 
cavations, and identified several sites 
mentioned by Homer. Ithaki or 
Vathi, the modern capital, trades 
largely in oil, wine, raisins, and cur- 
rants, and has a population of about 

7.000. That of the island is about 

10 . 000 . 

ITHACA, a town of the United 
States, state of New York, about IJ 
miles south of the head of Cayuga 
Lake, the seat of Cornell University 
((i.v.). Pop. (1930), 20,708. 

ITO, Harobumi, Prince, Japanese 
statesman, born in 1838, died in 1909, 
In 1863 he came to London, and 
studied English life for over a year. 
From that time he played a great part 
in the rise of Japan. After holding 
posts in several Cabinets, in 1886 he 
became Pxume Minister, a post which 
by 1901 he had hold four times, re- 
signing in that year. He paid several 
visits to Europe and the United States. 
In 1903 he was appointed President of 
the Privy Council; in 1905 Japan’s 
first Resident- General in Korea, with 
the task of guiding that country in the 
way of reform. He was assassinated 
at Kharbin, 

ITU, or YTU, a town of Brazil, in 
the state of Sao l^aulo, on the Tiete. 
It is the centre of a coffee-growing 
district. Pop. 11,000. 

ITURBIBE (e-tpr^be-dd), Augustin 
d®, a distinguished Spanish-Amerioan, 
bom at Valladolid, in Mexico, in 1783, 
died in 1824. On the breaking out of 
the revolutionary troubles in Mexico 


he Joined the Royalist party, and dis- 
played such valour and ability that in 
1815 he rose to the chief command o* 
the army, but afterwards went over to 
the other side, quickly bore down all 
opposition, and became so popular 
that he proclaimed himself Emperor 
of Mexico in 1822. His reign was full 
of trouble, and came to an end in less 
than a year by his abdication. Con- 
gress granted him a yearly pension oa 
condition of his leaving the count? v, 
and he resided in Leghorn about a 
year, when he made an attempt to 
recover the crown. He landed with 
but asingle attendant, and was arrested 
and shot at Padilla on 19th July,182L 

ITZEHOE (it'se-lio), a town of Ger- 
many, in Holstein, in a valley enclosed 
by -wooded hills, on the Stdr, 32 miles 
north-west of Hamburg. It is the 
oldest town in Holstein, being founded 
by Ohariemagne in 809. In 1866 it 
passed from Denmark to Prussia. 
Pop. 19,637. 

I' VAN, or IWAN, the name of several 
rulers distinguished in Russian history. 
— Ivan III (or I), Grand-Prince of Mos- 
cow, was born 1440, ascended the 
throne 1462, died 1505. He greatly 
enlarged his hereditary possessions, 
and married Sophia, niece of the last 
Byzantine Emperor, thus introducing 
the double-headed Byzantine eagle 
into the Russian coat of arms. He 
w’as the first to bear the title of Tsar 
of Great Russia, and proclaimed the 
unity and the indivisibility of the 
Russian dominions. 

Ivan IV (or II), grandson of the 
former, was born 1530, succeeded in 
1534, was crowmed in 1547, died 1584. 
His atrocities gained him the name of 
The Tarible. Yet he did much to 
civilize and improve his people, intro- 
duced learned men, artists, and mec- 
hanics into Russia, and concluded a 
commercial treaty with England. He 
killed his eldest son in a fit of rage. — 
Of. A, S. Rappoport, History of Eussia 
(Temple Primers). 

IVANGOROD, a fortified to-wn ot 
Poland, situated at the confluence of 
the Wieprz with the Vistula, about 60 
miles south-east of Warsaw. The for- 
tress of Ivangorod became prominent 
during the European War. It was 
attacked by Hindenburg in Oct.,1914, 
but the German attempt to capture 
the fortress during their first drive on 
Warsaw failed completely. Ivangorod 
was again attacked by the Austrians 
under Woyrsch in July, 1915. De- 
feated by the Austro-Hungarian troops 
under Kovess on 2nd Aug,, 1915, the 
Russians evacuated the town on 4ili 
Aug„ and it was entered by Austrians 
on the following clay. 

IVANOWO VOZNESENSK, a town 
of Soviet Russia, government of Vladi- 
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iiiir. an important centre of tlie Bus- 
aiaii cotton niairnfaciure. Pop. 
162 , 300 . 

IVEAGH, Earl of, born Nov. 10, 
1817, lie was a son of Sir. B. L. Gniu- 
ness, Bart., and. was educated at 
I'rimtj'' College, Dublin. He entered 
tlic iirni ol Arthur Guinness, Sons 
Co., and was for mmy jo&y& its chair- 
iiiaii. in 1885 he was made a baronet, 
In 1 89 1 a baron, in 1905 a visconni, and 
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in 1919 an eail. He died Get. 7, 1927 
being sncceeded by his son. His witc 
succeeded him as M.P. lor Southend. 

Lord Ivcagh was known for his 
irreat wealth and munitlceat charities. 
He established, in 1889, the Guinness 
■Trust, later kno-^vn as the Iveagh Trust, 
for providing houses in Bublin and 
London, and gave large sums to hos- 
pitals and the like. He left one of bis 
seats, Iven Wood, Hampstead, and 
some valuable pictures, to the nation. 

IVIZA (oHd-sA; ancient EBOSHS), 
an island of the McditeiTOnean belong- 
ing to Spain, 52 miles from Majorca, 
one of the Balearic Islands; area, 230 
sq. miles; pop. 24,600. It is fertile, 
Producing corn, wdne, oil, fruit, ^o. 


Salt forms, with fish and wood, the 
chief export. The capital is of the 
same name, and has a good harbour. 

Pop. 7,000. 

IVORY, the hard matter composing 
the tusks of the elephant, and the 
teeth or tusks of the hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal. Ivoit is esteemed 
for its beautiful white or cream colour, 
its hardness, the fineness of its grain, 
and its susceptibility of a high polish. 
That of the Alrican elephant is most 
eRteemod by the manufacturer for its 
densits and wiiitcnefts. It is used as a 
material for knife -handles, pianoforte 
keys, 6cc. 

The ivory of the hippopotamus is 
preferred by the dentist for making 
artificial teeth, being free from grain 
and much harder and ol a purer ubito 
than that of the elephant. The 
shavings and saw'-dust of ivory may 
be converted by burning into a black 
powder, used in painting, named 
black* 

Ivory may be stained or dyed; a 
black colour is given it by a solution 
of a copper salt and a aecoetion of 
logwood; a green one by a solution of 
verdigi’is; other colours by various 
synthetic dyestufis. The use of ivoit, 
eliietiy for ornamental purposes, was 
well known in early ages. Among the 
Greeks it was emplo^^ed for statuary 
purposes, &c. The medium weight of 
an elephant’s tu>--.k is 60 lb., but some 
are found weighing 170. 

Ivory is an important article of 
African trade, and the number of ele- 
phants annually killed must be great; 
indoed, the extermination of this noble 
animal is only a question of time. 
Substitutes areafTordedby bone, cellu- 
loid, readable ivory from the hard seeds 
of a South American palm (Pbytelo- 
phas), and by GaMdIi, prepared from 
the casein of milk. 

IVORY COAST (Cote dTvoire), a 
French colony constituting a part of 
French West Africa, and administered 
byaLieiifccnani-Go vernor, who ibiinder 
the authority of the Governor-General 
of West Africa. The colonj’' is bounded 
west by Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
French Guinea, and east by the Gold 
Coast, north by the French colony of 
Uiiper Senegal and Niger, and south 
by the Gulf of Guinea. On Jan. 1, 
1933 part of Upper Volta was added. 
Its area is about 180,80*2 sq. miles, and 
its population (1931 census), 1, 865, 7 73. 
Europeans, 2,864; total pop. (1933), 
3,743,382. 

The coastal strip contains a niiinber 
of lagoons which are navigable. On 
the borders of Liberia is a chain of 
hills, culminating in Mount Nimba 
(over 6,000 feet). The colony has vast 
and dense forests. The chief ports 
(mostly on lagoons) are: Grand Bas- 
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satii, asoiaie, Grand Lalioa, Sassan- 
cira , and Ta,bc>ii. Other important ccn- 
triis I'l the interior are : Abidjan, 
Diinhokro, Bonake, and Korhoft-o. 

Idaiye, rice, and pmeappios are cnl- 
tivetci by the natives, and colTee 
Slid cocoa trees bv the Europeans. 
The cf)iony exports palm-kernels, 
ralm-oi], coffee, cocoa, rubber, and 
inahoi'^anj'; its imports coa*.ibt citierly 
oC }occo, Vvines, and cotton goods. 

h’Le si£>i)uia tion consists of the Agnis, 
wile are allied cthnographically to the 
Ashantis and are fetishists; the T^-Cande 
gruup, comprising the Dioula and 
beiionfo, the former Mahommedans 
and the latter fetishists; and the 
KniTscn, •\dio are fetishists. There arc 
^bout 4,000 Protc&fcants and 3,000 
Eoinaa Catholics. 

Tbe Ivory Coast was occupied by 
the French in 1842, but the French 
posos^sion really dates from 1889, and 
Fi’cm'li authority became paramount 
in ISO,*]. Bingervilie, named after 
Cap rain Binger, who explored the in- 
ter tor of the country between 1883 
-^md 1389, is the capital and seat of 
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atlniijiiistraiion which, however, will 
shortly be transferred to Abidjan. 

Abidjan is an important inland 
piaee. A railway has been constructed 
from this place to Mangoioko (403 
miles), and is to be lengthened to the 
north. There are five wireless stations. 
The Budget of the colony for 1931 was 
111,843,600 francs. 

IVOBY^PALM iPhyieUphas ntacro-^ 
a low-growing palm, native of 
the warmer parts of South America. 
It has a creeping caudox or trunk, ter- 
minai pinnatifid leaves of immonse 
size, malo and female fio%vers on dif- 
ferent plants, and fruit in the form of 
a cluster of dimpes, weighing about 
M lb» when ripe. Each drupe contains 
six to nine seeds, each as large as a 
hetfa egg, the albumen of which when 
ripe is close-grained and very hard, 
resemblmg the finest Ivory in texture 
and colour. It is therefor© often 
wrought into buttons, knobs for 
doors or drawers, umbrella handles, 
mtl other articles, and is called Vege* 
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table I dory. The seeds are also kno\m 
as Corozonuts, and arc imported in 
considerable quaniirieg. 

I¥RSA (iv-ra'a; the ancient EPOR- 
SDIA), a town of North Italy, pro- 
vince of Tiudn, picturesquely situated 
on the Dora Baltea., wdth a cotliedral, 
said to have been founded in 1 lie fifth 
centuiT on the site of a heathen 
temple. Pop. 12,000. 

IVHY-LA-BATAILLE (iv-re-la-ba- 
ta-ye), a viliago in France, 40 miles 
west of Paris, where a battle ivas 
gained by Henry IV in 1500 over the 
forces of ihc League. Pop. 1,190. 

IVRY»SUR-SSINE (i v-re-siir-seii), a 
suburb of Paris, on the Seine, 1 riiiles 
S.s.E, of the capital. It has a fine 
church, the remains of an oiti castle, 
aByium for lunadics, various mamfi’ac- 
tures, and exicnsive wine-cellars liewn 
out of Iho rock. Pop. 48,929. 

iVY, a climbing plant of xlie genus 
Hedera (ri. Helix), nat. ord. Araliaceaj. 
The leaves are smooth and shining, 
varying much in form, irom oval en- 
tire to three and five lobed; and their 
perpetual verdure gives the plant a 
beautiful appearance. The flowers are 
greenish and inconspicuous, disposed 
in globose umbels, and are succeeded 
by deep green or almost blackish 
berries. 

H, Helix (the common ivy) is found 
throughout almost the who lo of Europe, 
and in many parts of Asia and Atiiea. 
It is plentiful in Britain, growing in 
hedges, woods, on old buildings, rocks, 
and fcrunlrs of trees. A vaiiety, called 
the Irish ivy, is much cultivated on 
account of the large size of its foliage 
and its very rapid gro’ivth. The ivy 
attains a greah age, and ultimately 
becomes several inches thick and cap- 
able of supporting its own stem. The 
wood is soft and porous, and when cut 
into very thin plates may be used for 
filtering liquids. In Switzerland and 
tbe south of Europe it is employed in 
making various useful articles. 

The ivy has been celebrated from 
remote antiquity, and was held sacred 
in&om© countries, as Greece and Egypt. 
Its medicinal properties are unimpor- 
tant. Chines© ivy iParechUes Thiin- 
bergii) is a elimbtng shrub with privot- 
ilke leaves and sweet-scented fiowers. 

IXI'ON, in Greek mythology, king 
of the Dapithm in Thessaly. He sought 
to seduce Hera, andfot* his wlckediicss 
he was punished in Hades by being 
tied to a perpetually involving fiery 
wheel. 

IZHEVSK* capital of the Votyak 
area, Eastern Bussia* Pop. 63,2 11» 

IZMID, a town of Turkey in Asia 
IMInor, Sea of Marmara, trading in 
silk and tobacco. Pop. 55,000. 



3, tlie tentli letter In tlio English 
alphabet, and the seventh consonant . 
The sound of this letter coincides 
exactly with that of s' in mnius. It is 
therefore eiasse<i as a palatal, and is 
the voiced sonnd corresponding to the 
breathed sonnd ch (as in ekuroh). The 
Honnd does not occur in Old English, 
and was introduced through the 
French. Asa character it was formerly 
ns'ed iiiteichangoably with f, and the 
Sf-paration of these two letters in 
English tiictionariesis of eomparative- 
iy recent date. 

JABALPUR (ia«hai-p6r'), or JUB- 
BULPOBE, a town of India, capital of 
Jabalpur oistriot. Central Provinces, 
a modem town with wide and regular 
streets, an important railwny station 
and centre of trade, situated amidst 
I’ocks at an eie^r-ation of about 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea. It has 
a school of iiidtifatry, in w'hicii large 
quantities of tents and carpets are 
made. Pop. 134,862. — The district 
has an area of 18,950 sq miles, and a 
pop. of 2,296,508. 

JA.BTRU (Mytuna uMertcana), an 
American stork of white coionr, with 
black head, neck, hill, and feet, which 
ranges from Texas to the Argentine. 

JABLONEC. <S'ee Gablokz. 

JABLOJMlTaA PAS53, in the Tran- 
sylvanian Carpathians. It was the 
scene of eevere fighting during the 
Emopcon War, between Russians and 
Austrians, in 1915 and 1910, and be- 
tween Rumanians and. Austro-Gor- 
mans in 1916 and 1917. ! 

JABORAN'DL a powerful drug 
obtained from the leaves and root <4 
one or more plants of the genus Idio- 
wpus, ord. Kiitacetu, natives of Bru/ui. 
It causes a gi’eat Increase of the saliva 
and profuse persphalion. 

JACAMAR' (Galbula), brilliant 
tropica! American birds allied to tou- 
cans and woodpeckers. Their plumage 
is of a metallic green above and red- 
dish beneath; the long straight beak 
is generally black, as are also the weak 
feet. They live in damp woods and 
feed on insects. 

MC'ANA (Parra, &o.), the common 
name of birds of the family Parridee, 
related to the plovers. They have long 
toes with very long cla^ivs, so that they 
can stand and walk on the leaves of 
aquatic plants when in search of thoir 


food, which d3Si£B1:.s of worms, sniah 
fishes, and insects. Tlicy inhabit lakes 
andmarshesin tropical America, Africa 
south of the Sahara, South Asia, East 
Indies, Kew Guinea, and Australia. 

JACARAN^DA, a name of several 
South American trees, nat. ord. Lege- 



minosm, yielding the fancy •tvoods 
known as violet -wood, king- wood, and 
tiger-wood. A genus of Brazilian trees 
is also called Jmamnda, and somo 
species of it yield rose -wood. It be- 
longs to the nat. ord. Bignoniaeesc. 

JAGARE, an American crocodile of 
the genus Caiman. One species (C, 
sclerops) ranges fi*om South Mexico to 
the Northern Argentine; two ar© 
native to Guiana; and two live in the 
Upper Amazon, one of these (O. niga) 
attaining the length of 20 feet, 

JACK, from Fr. Jacques, James, 
which, being a very common personal 
name In Prance, came to stand for 
any common follow or menial, and 
was substituted for the equally com- 
mon English name John. Henos its 
application in such terms as hooi-jGjckt^ 



JACK 2 

smoke-jaeJc, roasting^jaclc, &c., and also 
in several senses alone. Thus a jack Is 
an apparatus for raising great weights 
by tile application ot strong screws. 

Til© flag called a jack is strictly one 
displayed from a jaokstafi on the end 
ol a bowsprit, but is now loosely used 
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a.s In Union Jack, Taken nautically 
the term is applied to a bar of iron 
athwartships at a top -gallant mast- 
head, to support a royal mast and 
spread the royal sliroiids. 

JACK, or JACA {Artocarpus iniegri- 
folia), a tree of the bread-fruit genus, 
a native of India. The fruit, which 
springs from the old wood, grows to a 
larger size than the bread-fruit, often 
weighing more than 30 lb. ; but it is 
neither so paJatable nor so nutritious. 
It forms a great part of the food of the 
natives in some parts of India, Ceylon, 



&c. The timber is of a yellowish colour, 
and is used for many purposes. 

JACK, a portable machino for 
raising weights to a small height, con- 
sisting of an endless screw working 
. Into a worm wheel, and turned by a 
landie or winch. 


!8 JACKSON 

JAC^KAL, one of several species of 
the dog genus (Canis), native to Asia 
and Africa, and rcseinblingsmal I wo Ives 
in appearance. The general coioiir is a 
dirty yellow. Jackals are gregarious, 
hunting in packs, rarely attacking the 
larger quadrupeds. They feed chietiy 
on carrion, and arc nocturnal in liabits. 
Jackals interbreed with the common 
dog, and may be domesticated. One 
species (O. aureus) is common in Indian 
and of the four African species one is 
the black-backed JackaUC. nu-somHas), 
and another (O. adiisfus or lateralis), 
distinguished by a dark sido-stripe 
and a penetrating bark. 

JAGKDA.W {Cormis 'inunedivla), a 
common British bird of the crow 
family, smailer than the rook, having 
a comparatively short bill and whitish 
eyes; hinder part of the head and neck 
of a greyish colour, back and Vvings 
glossy black. The average length is 
about 12 inches. Tiio nests are built 
in towers, spires, or like elevated 
situations, hollow trees, and holes in 
cliffs. The eggs, from five to six, aro 
of a greenish colour. Its food con- 
sists of worms, insects, and larwu. 



Jaukiia.\\ {Um'ttus MmiacliUd) 


Like their neighbours the rooks, they 
are gregarious. They are readily 
domesticated, and may bo taught to 
pronounce words distinctly. Like tbo 
magpies, they have attained a notor- 
iety for thieving. 

JACKSON, Andrew, sovontli Presi- 
dent of the United States from 1829 to 
1837, was born in South Carolina i5th 
March, 1767, died 8th June, 1815. His 
father, who was of Scottish descent, 
had died before his son’s birth. In Ms 
fourteenth year, on the outbreak of 
the American Revolution, he Joined 
a regiment of volunteers to fight in the 
cause of independence. After losing 
two brothers in the struggle, he retired 
from military service and devoted 
himself to law. He became a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, representative of 
Tennessee in Congress, and Senator* 
When, in 1812, w*ar was doelarcd 
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agamst Engiand, Iio was made major- 
general of the Tennessee militia. 

In 1813 he defeated the Creels: In- 
dians, who were wasting the country 
with dro and sword, and made himself 
master of Pensacola. While enga-ged 
in the detence of New Orleans, he es- 
tablished his military reputation by 
his repulse of the British there in 1815. 
His arbitrary proceedings, however, 
iiiciirreil general censure, and he was 
eondeiiined to pay a heavy fine. 

From 1817 to 1818 he was employed 
against the Seminole Indians, but again 
aeiliiired a reputation for excessive 
bovciity. In 1828 and again in 1832 
he was elected President, and the 
eight years during which he held this 
ollicc were marked by the rapid ex- 
tension of democratic tendeneies. In 
1837 he retired to his estate in Ten- 
nespce, and there ho died. — Of. T. E. 
Watson, Life and Times of Andrew 
Jackson. 

JACKSON, Sir Barry Vincent, Eng- 
lish actor manager. Born in Birm- 
ingham, Sept, 0, 1879, he founded a 
company of players in 1907. In 1913 
he started the Birmingham Repertory 
Co., to the direction of which he re- 
turned after serving in the navy dmdng 
the Great War. In 1925 he was 
knighted. Among his productions are 
A braham Lincoln^ The I mmorial Hour, 
Hack io Methuselah, The Apple Cart, 
and several Sliakespearean plays in 
modern dress. 

JACKSON, Sir Francis Stanley, Eng- 
lish politician and cricketer. Born 
Nov. 22, 1870, ho captained the Cam- 
bridge eleven in 1893, and for many 
years played for Yorkshire. In 1905 
he was captain of England in the test 
matches against Australia, and he 
played for the Gentlemen and in other 
representative matches, proving Iiim- 
self one of the greatest all-round 
cricketers of his age. Jackson served 
in the Boer War and during the Great 
War commanded a battalion. In 1915 
he was elected Unionist M.P. for 
Howdenshire, and in 1922 he was 
made JB^inancial Secretary to the War 
Oliice. In 1923 he became chairman 
of the Unionist organization, and. in 
1927 Governor of Bengal, relinquish- 
ing the hitter office in 1932. 

JACKSON, Frederick George, British 
Arctic explorer, born in 18(10. Edu- 
cated in Edinburgh University, he 
travelled in the Australian deserts, 
and in 1893 made a sledge journey of 
about 3,000 miles across the Siberian 
tundra and Lapland in midwinter. In 
1894 he commanded the expedition 
sent out by Lord Nopthcltffe (then 
Alfred Harmsworth) to explore Franz- 
Josef Land. He made |ouraoys in 
remote parts of Centra! Africa in 
1925 - 20 , 


JACKSON, Henry# regius professor 
of Greek at Cambridge 1 906-2 i, was 
born in 1839, and died in Sept., 1921, 
He w^as educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as third in the 
Classical Tripos of 1862, the year in 
which Jebb was senior classic. He be- 
came assistant tutor of his college in 
1866, and w^as praelector in ancient 
philosophy from 1875 to 1906, when 
he succeeded Jebb in the Greek chair. 
He was awarded the Order of Merit in 
1908, and received honorary degrees 
from the Universities of St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Oxford, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield. 

While he w’^as a profound scholar in 
every branch of classical learning, Pro- 
fessor Jackson made a special study of 
Greek philosophy, and wrote many 
papers in the Jo umaf of Philology and. 
elsewhere on philosophical subjects. 
He edited the Fifth Book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and published, in. conjunction 
with R. O. Jebb and W. E. Currey, a 
collection of Translations. He was a 
keen Dickensian and in 1 9 1 1 discussed 
the problems connected with Dickens’s 
unfinished novel in a small book en- 
titled About Edwin Drood. 

JACKSON, Sir Thomas Graham, 
English aroliiteci. Born in London, 
Dec. 21, 1835, during a long profes- 
sional careei', lie designed buddings 
for several colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, andf or some publicschools. 
including Harrow and Winchester. 
His restoration work included Win- 
chester Cathedral, and the great 
churches at Bath, Malvern, and Christ- 
church. Jackson was elected A.R.A. 
in 1892 and R.A. in 1896, In 1913 he 
was made a baronet, and he died Nov. 
7, 1924. He wrote several books on 
Gothic arcMtccturo. 

JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan, better 
known as StonewallJackson, an Ameri- 
can general, born in 1824 in Virginia, 
died 9th May, 1863, In 1842 he en- 
tered the military academy at West 
Point as cadet. Four years later he 
received a second-lieutenant’s oom- 
mission, and was engaged in tlie Mexi- 
can War, and for his gallantry was 
made a captain, and afterwards raised 
to the rank of major. In 1852 he re- 
signed his commission, and was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and 
artillery tactics in the military insti- 
tute at Lexington, Virginia, On the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he 
entered the Southern army with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He com- 
manded the reserve at Bull’s Run, and 
acquired his cognomen of ‘Stonewall* 
by the firmness of his troops and his 
own coolness in the heat of action. 
By the end of the year ho was made 
major-general. In June, 1862, he 
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tlv'sVated by Ocaeral Banks at 
PriT » but made a masterly re- 

tr-'n:. 

lu AJWFfj isr)2, he won tbe aeconu 
? 1 . of HiiiFs Biia, and captured 
Hi'ipt Feiry in September. la the 
1 ujata he hiippoited Lee at Aa- 
tlft i.ii, and asain at Fredericksburg 
I a x^ifi 3 J er. In 1 8 0 ,3 he took a prom- 

La !>.*- I aid in the battle of Ciian- 
On the CTcning oil the 
ba'-'^L bi died of wounds inadvertently 
c *i(, *1 frota his own men. He was a 
nain < *' ijidvinitable energy and deep 
rdi dti«is icihinr.—BiBWOOhAFnr: H. 
A, Wluh-N biithieirall JachxSom J. JS. 
Cof.aAe. SUmaDuU Jackson; a MUiiary 
Bmgrjphij. 
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JAGKSOM, a aty of Miohigan, 
United Slates, ?0 rnito west of Be- 
iRHl, an important railway centre, 
with r‘i>al»niiniyj fonndries, engine- 
works, various manufactures, and. the 
bin to pihon. it was seiitod In IS'it), 
ttn«! becaimj a city in 1S57* Pop. 

dOjliST. 


JAGKSON, the capital of Mssis«ippi* 
Urdteti Slatcri, on the Pearl Klver, 45 
miles mst of Vicb.'^iuirg, %vlth a liand- 
State limise. li %mi seltied in 
1 8 If), and hwiiiuo a mty in Ifeld. Pop. 
trdihi, ubzm. 

a town of Tennessee, 

Uintoi States, with a Baptist nxilver- 
eifcy md trade m ontton. It w'-as 
W'ltled In 18lfh ami a city ha 

1854. Pop, ilDdd), 22,172. 


JACKSONVILLE, a town of Illinois, 
United States, on a fertile pmirio* 
near a small affluent of the Illinois 
JRiver. It has some handsome public 
buildings, and various edueationai 
and eharitable institutions, ineliiding 
the Illinois College, and State asyliuiB 
for the blind, insane, and deaf and 
dumb. It %vas settled in 1825, and 
became a city in 1807. Pop, (1930), 

JACKSONVILLE, a town of Florida, 
United States, the principal port on 
the River St. John, 25 miles from its 
month, with an active steamboat 
tratlie and a largo trade in liiiaher and 
cotton. Pop. {1930), 129,549. 

JAGKTPIE RIPPER, thename given 
to an iinkiiown crimiaai ivlio perpe- 
trated a series of brmcal murders on 
uniortimato women in the Last End 
of Loudon between Dec,, 1887, and 
July, 1889. Most of the women were 
mutilated in such a w^ay that the 
authorities were of opmion that the 
murderer was probably a sexual 
maniac. Jack the Ripper was never 
caught or even identified by the police, 

JACOB, the son of Isaac, and the 

f randson of Abraham, the last of the 
ewLsh patriarchs, and the true ances* 
nor of the Jews. Having craftily ob- 
tained from the blind and infirm Isaac 
the blessing of the first-born in place 
of his brother Esau, he was obliged to 
fioe from the anger of his brother, and 
took up his abode with his uncle Laban. 
Hero he served twenty years, and 
obtained Leah and Rachel as his wives. 

On Ms return to Canaan he was met 
by an angel, with whom he wrestled 
nil night, and having gained the vic- 
tory vv’as thereafter named Israd, that 
is, the In TO of God, Hence the Hebrews 
from him aic ealied/smeiltiles. A severe 
blow to him in his oM ago was the loss 
of his favourite son Joseph, whoso 
brothers had sold him to Ishinaelito 
merchants, and led Jacob to beiioTO 
that he had been devoured by wild 
beasts. 

Joseph subsequently became tho 
iiighest offleer at the court of Pliamoh 
in Egypt, and thus w^as the means of 
bringing the whole House of his father 
to that country, 3 o^ob died at the ago 
of 147, ami, according to his ^riah, was 
buried in tho tomb of Abraham, before 
Mamro in Canaan. 

JACOBI (yd-kd'bi), Friedrich Hein- 
rich, a tierman pMlosopher, born 1743, 
died 1819. He first engaged in coin- 
merecj but retired from business cm 
1‘uceivmg a public appointment. Ho 
formed acquaintance with many of 
the most eminent literary men of the 
day, including Goethe, Wieland, and 
Herder. Afterwards he was made pre- 
sident of the Bavarian Academy at 
Munich, retiring la 1813. 
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11 views liad soDO-O a.naloOTes ivith 
nise if Hamilton and the vScottish 
s chool. TIiougM, lio atfimis, cannot 
explain facts bni only 
a he exifetenee of 

MS (’annot bo dcmonstrateds, .o^t W3 

are directly convinced of their oia^- 
cncG m the act of perception. The 
knowledge of God is present to ^ 
ttmiugh the heart in virtue o£ the 
diViHc spirit within usj winch cojaes 
directly from God. ,, , 

His inost noted works arc the phiio- 
Booliic novels AllwiUs Bfiefsammliing 
and 1 1 'olih mar ; a work on the doctrine 
oi Spinoza, Bnefe ubtr die Mrc 
Binnozmi and Darid Hume 
aiaidHm, Oder Idmhsmus ^md Reali^-- 
Yn;is.-~-ik. liCvy-Briihl, La FhUosophie 
de Jacifhu 

JACOBI, Karl Gustav Jacob, one of 
the great inathematieians of the nine- 
teenth cenlUi’F, born ^t Potsdam of 
Jewish parents in 1804, died 
lie was professor at Komgsbe^ from 
18‘29 to 1842. After ill-hcaith had 
compelled him to retire, he v iiasrantea 
a royal pension, and spent his last 
yeais at Beriin. iiis chief tvork was 
none on functions, tiie theory 

of \HiIch had been founded by Abel 
and Legendre, but owes more to 
Jacobi than to any other mai^henia- 

treatise, F imd amenta n^a 
ihe-ori cc fimci iorium ell ipiicarum (1 » w y ), 
in which he develops the theory of the 
Theta fimctions, is a classic. He was a 
prolific writer, and left his mark on 
nearly all departments of mathemati- 
cal analysis. The Berlin Academy 
published Ms Qesdmmelie Werke 
(1881-1)1). 

JAC'OBINS, the most famous of the 
dubs of the great French Revolution. 
It originated as a dub of Breton depu- 
ties at the meeting of the btates- 
General at Versaillea in 17S9, and, 
when the National Assembly reinoyod 
to Paris m 1 TOP, it took up its quarters 
in the Dominican Convent, which was 
commonly knou n as the J acobin Con- 
vent from its dedication to St. James, 
its membership then ceased to be 
purely Breton and to b© confined to 
men who sat in the Assembly, and it 
became the most prominent revolu- 
tionary debating society. It consisted, 
from the first, chiefly of advanced 
politicians, but so moderate a man as 
idirabeau was its president in tne end 

ikbout the time of the dissolution of 
mo National Assembly (Sept., 1791), 
Robespierre became the leader of the 
Socidtb des Amis de ia Constitution 
(as the Jacobin Club was technically 
described), and, under his guidance, it 
exercised an iliogitlmate infiucnce over 
the elections to the Logislaiiv© As- 
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sembly. Iji butthey 

werelna^oi^ty-butthey^^^^ 


rcspecra ^ ^ g b^anclies 

Assembly. all of which 

■^"TU^tnswrcetioBaiy moyem^ 

30th Juno and dis- 

iargely inspired by Jacomn 
satisfaction with of the 

“iv«Hisk?sss; 

la's -feS 

section of but were 

were inomoers in tha 

expelled at an early Btag© ^ 

conlfict^^ growing Jacobin 
may be attributed, 

Srof Louis XVI 

in tho foUowmg summer the UiXOT 
BO jo- 

C^Stt^Vpubto safety, the nw 

were responsible for ih© 

Tfi-rr^r Hobespierro s authority de 
nia-nilftti lar^olv upou tho support 0^ 
F“cfub,^c?took a 
in the contest against the 

and the Commune to mtoo- 

duco compulsory f § tho 

establishment of the Festivals oi ouu 

loferre'a & 

1794, the Jacobins ® 

S'? a.“ "ffSftiil;?. 

I Thft word ‘Jacobm* became an 
Inllish term for the 
extreme or of the 

he replaced by Kolstemk ^ 

®irC'OBfT'StM°“°Ay?iere 

I todai (578), duiing the reign oI 
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Jiisfiolaii, into a tiistinct religions 
sod. Tlie JiW^obite<, so styled from 
fheir foniwlcr, inov nuini)cr aboiit 
SiblHltb iiiul tlair (Irnrch inciudes the 
tlo'ee of Antiueii, Alex- 

fwidna, and Arriienia. direumeision 
before },apiwm and I he docdrino of the 
smjbie nature of dhrlst (heiieo their 
naiiie jlaw^ph^iaika) are common to 

I hem it h the Copts and Abyssimaus; 
Imi in oiLer respects they deviate less 
than the other Iiloiiopiiysites from the 
«iihoip|ine .and liturgy of the orthodox 
Cret^k Church. HtP Nimtorians.-- 
CT. F. J. Biisa, The Religions of Modern 
Sprig and PaksHne. 

JACOBITES (from the Lai . Jarobus, 
James) the name given at the 
itevolutioH of l68H”i) to the party 
which wished to rendace King James 

II and Vii on the throne. In tho 

ieign of Jil they made 

attempts at a restoration both in 
Beotlaiid ami in Ireland* but tho 
Scottihli idfort failed after f he death of 
Yiseoiint Dundee iCraham of Ciaver- 
house) at the battle of KilUecraakie 
In 1081), and tho Irish Jiieohites wore 
mippresscd after the battle of tho 
Boyne in ICSO, 

imrlng the rest, of the reign of 
William , and throughout that of Anne, 
the Jacobites were content with plots 
and conspiracies, and their hopes 
were raised by tlie accession of the 
Ttuies, under Oxford and Bollng- 
brohe, to power at the end of Anne’s 
reign. The queen wm known to have 
Bynipathy with her half-brother, the 
iinf£»rttniato prince who was described 
by tho Jacobites as James III and 
VIII, and by others as the Chevalier 
dc HI. George or the Pretender, and 
Boliiighroke '^cas corresponding with 
I din. But the Tories •were timorous 
and half-hearted; the queen’s death 
took them by surprise, and they 
misused the best opportunity w'hich 
ever t>ccnrred for the Jacobite cause. 

new king, Geoige I» was un- 
popular, mil in 171,1, a year after his 
accession, the Jacobitoa took the field. 
They had a large foikming in Scotland 
and some suiiport in the north of Kng- 
laml, but they were deceived in their 
hopes of French help, and their leader 
tlie Earl ol xMar, was incompetent, 
James himself did not arrive until Mar 
had been defeated at Sheriffmuir, near 
Diiiiblaue, and the Ihiglish Jacobites 
at I’Teston, in November, and he had 
to make his miy back to France. Some 
years later, when the Government of 
George I wiw involved in quarrels 
with Spain and with Sweden, a pro- 
ject of a aeciinil rising failed through 
fhe iieath of Charles XII of S%veden, 
and tlitu’c was only an insignifl- 
cant Sjumlsh Invasicm at Glenshiel 
(1719k 

When the Jacobites at last found a 


real leader in the person of Prince 
Charles Edward, the elder son of the 
Chevalier de St. George, their chance 
of success had been destroyed by the 
long period of peace and prosperity 
which tiic country had enjoyed under 
tile rule of W'alpole. French ludp 
again tailed, and tho prince landed, 
with only seven fuliovvers, near Aiisalg 
in July, 1715. A large immber of 
Highlanders flocked to his standard, 
and he made a march upon Edin- 
burgh, which capitiilaied, and the 
prince defeated the Government 
troops under Cope at Prcsl onpana. 
An iiirasion of England followed, but 
oil reaching Derby, in iJoccmber, a 
council of war, against, the wi.she.s of 
the piincc, decided upon a retreat in 
\iew ot the almost ontiro lack of 
English sui)port. 

The Jacobites won another victory 
at Falkirk in Jan., 1716, but were 
comi)leteIy defeated by tho Duke of 
(Cumberland at Cullodon, near Inver- 
ness, on IGtli April, and tho prince, 
after many narrow escapes, made his 
way to France in September. 

The suppression of the ’Forty-five 
marks an era in the history of Scot- 
land, and especially in tho histoiy of 
the Highlands, which wore for the 
first time brought under tho control of 
the central Government. It also marks 
the end of the Jacobites as a political 
party. 

Although a sentimental Jacobitism 
continued to exist until the death of 
tho prince’s brother, the Cardinal 
Duke of York, in 1807, it ceased to 
have any actual significance, and the 
Tories avowed their loyalty when 
George Ilf succeeded in 1760, Most 
of the beautiful Jacobite songs were 
•written afier Jacobitism had ceased 
to be a political force, and many of 
them were the work of Lady Nairne, 
a bigoted Presbyterian. — Biblio- 
oraphy: P. W. Head, The Fallen 
Stuarts; H. M. Vaughan, The Last of 
the Royal Stuarts; James llogg, The 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland; A. Lang, 
The King over the Wafer, and Prince 
Charles Edward. 

JACOBS, William Wyraark, Eng- 
lish writer. Born in London, Stli Sept., 
1863, he was for many years a clerk in 
the Post Ottlce. He soon began to 
WTite short stories and made bis name 
with a volume called Many Cargoes, 
1806, followed by Light Freights, 
Captains All, Ship's Com 2 )any, Night 
Watches, Deep Waters, and in 1936, 
Sea Whispers, lie wrote longer stories 
in the same vein, The Skipper's 
Wooing, LialsUme Lane, SaWmmn 
and AtSunwich Port. The stories deal 
mainly with the h’umorous adventures 
of seamen and bargemen. Jacobs has 
also shown himself a master of the 
occult type of story, and The Monkey's 
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Pmp aiid others are masterpieces of 
their kliui* . 

JACOBSEN^ Jens Peter, Banish 
nitthoi* born at Tliistecl, In Jntltind, 
tS \pk mCdied aotli April, 1885. 
lie Htudled botany at the Uinversity 
of Copenliagen, ami 
the translator of Darwin. 
mU awardt'd the e'old medal o£ the 
ruiveroitv. Jacobsen, liowover, was 
interested in letters as ^'cH as in 
Sen< e and in 1872 he published his 
ilr-.t voinme of stories, entit led A/ofiren-'?. 

Tills was follow’cd by his historical 
novel Marie Griibbe, a. study of 
Hov-enteeuth~<.*entiiry life ; 
iDnsiisii translation under the title of 
Kfmi rojt'us), a rnoderii novel with 
sieptlcni and realistic tendencies. 
\\ fiat distimraislies Jjicobfcn s 
I ? lit” mix! lire of iinattinai ion, science, 
and piillo^oplLV. 

now counidered as one of the best in 
iJcninarlv. 

JACOB’S LADDER IPolemonium 
r^rr:ilioo»),aplant of the erd. Polcmo- 
iiituean an oniaineiital border-plant, 
of easy culture and propagation; in- 
dt tenons to Central 
Eiiropo, and parts of Asia and Noith 
America. 

JACOB’S LADDER, in, nautical 
sense a rope ladd< ‘r with wooden rung’s, 
used by pilots. 

jacquard (zlidk-ar), Joseph 
Marie, the liiYentor of the famous 
machine for figured weaving, named 
after him, was born at Lyons in 1 1 .>2, 
died in 1834. His parents were silk 
weavers, and he learned the same 
trade. After a long period of ha^- 
rfiip, during which 

of the campaigns of Hie Revolution, 
he made his name famous oy.the in- 
Teiitiun of his new loom, ivhich w’as 
puhUcly exhibited in .1 801 . 

He endeavoured to introdiieo it into 
ceiieral use in 

mob!)(‘<!, and all but lost ^ his .ne. 
Ultimately, however, his invention 
was bought by tlic Jfrencli Goyern- 


luent, and lie was able to spend the 
lattci’ part of hD life in comfortable 
independence. The subsequent pros- 
perity of Lyons is largcsly attributable 
to his invention, and m 1840 a statue 
ivas erected to him on the very spot 
where his loom w’as publicly destroyed. 

JACQUARD LOOM, a name given 
to any ordinary kin<i of loom on the 
top d! which a machine termed a 
Hacquard’ is hfcted. 
to such a loom is duo to the f^bt 
Joseph Marie Jacquard Invented the 
cylinder, and arranged this, m con- 
iiinctlon with existing parts of^ a 
somewhat simBar iiattern -producing 
machine, in the positions which they 
are used to this clay* 
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The comb Inat ion of the jacquard 
and loom with the Jacquard cards 
punched _ or perforated to form, in 
conjunction with the needles and 
hooks of the jacquard, the selecting 
medium of the ornament, enables all 
kinds of decorative fabrics to bo pro- 
duced in the so-called Jacquard loom. 
Such a machine is used essentially and 
exclusively for the ornamentation of 
fabrics in which the iiattem on the 
cloth is developed by a very iango 
number of different ways of inter- 
weaving the weft with tlie w’arp; it 
may, however, be also used as a 
figuring device in conjunction with 
several different colours of w’arp and 
iveft yarns, m which case the fabrics 
produced may be tapestries, brocades, 
carpets, velvets, hangings, and a 
host of others. 

Decorative fabrics such as Ax- 
minster carpets and tapestry carpers 
do not require a jacquard for their 
production. See Weaving. 

JACQUERIE (zhak-re), the nanio 
given to the rising of the French 
peasantry against their lords in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, after 
the battle of Poitiers. They committed 
great devastations and outrages, par- 
ticularly in the north-east of Prance. 
They were at length quelled by 
Captal de Buch and Gaston Ph^bus, 
Count ot Foix. The term Jacquerie is 
derived from Jacques BonhommCt a 
familiar epithet for the French peasant. 

JADE, or JAHDE (yii'de), a small 
strip of coast territory belonging to 
th^ provineo of Hanover, 

but locally in Oldenburg, at the en- 
trance of Jade Baj’’. It was acquired 
by the Prussian Government for the 
purpose of constructing a naval port 
has grown up 

Wiihelmshaven. 

JADE, an ornamental stone, also 
called nephrite, a native silicate of 
calcmm and magnesium. It is a 
matted aggregate of crystals of a non- 
alurainous or slightly aluininous am- 
philbole {see Hornblenpic), usually of 
a colour more or less green, of a 
resinous or plH^ aspect, and, when 
polished, hard and very tenacious. It 
nas long been highly prized for mak- 
ing carved ornaments in China, New 
Zealand, and among the native races 
of IHoxico and Peru. 

Jade celts or axes are common 
among uncivilized races, and pre- 
tnstoiic Bpeeimons have been foimd in 
ISurope, though tho stone itself is not 
found there. A similar stone, more 
properly called Jadeife, is frequently 
confounded with Jado proper. It Is a 
silicate of aluminium and sodium. 
Being hard, it is used in China and 
el^whero for the same purposes as 
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iAE^i ilA-m'), a pidinrsquc tu^vts j 
at sontt^crii .span, A'iid.i?usia, rapual 
of tli! immn^v of ,laeii, 4 3 miles x. 
bv v>\ ef Uianacia. It i the MVt t)f a 
|ti#Kro, and ha« an impoMn^r eathed- 
ral m the Reiiauaanee ^tyle, 
eojui semIriaiT* (1031), 40,41.1. 

—The pravinf^e of .Ineii was a Inoonsh 
3dn-^’lom fill ri«o *nitl fell under the 
.ir of ( Ud lie. A rea , 5 ,1103 sy. imicb; 
porv. (iT'Jlh O^’ihdllG. 

JAFFA (aiKuenilF JOPPA), a foca* 
ppf't !»al''‘t5ne, 31 miles north-west 
of al*nn* pieluresqiiely situated 
upo-i nil eimnt nee, the port of. Nablus 
a 1*1 Je.'ucdeni, vith wliieh latter 
T is now eoiineetcHl by TOih\aT. The 
town was taken hy Nanoieoii in 171)0, 
iiTa'i dni’ini" the Knropran War it was 

fapinrod bj* the KutHi under A3 Icnbv 

«n 1 r^! Iso\., lhJ7. It wa*- ooeupied 
I *v A a d raliaii u ml N ew Zi'iiland i mops. 
Inst ml iW' and encounters between 
Jews and Arain took place at Jaffa 
In li;2L 





The ioum exports oranj^es (an cx- 
neilent wiety), soap, strain, oosame, 
ffiidollve-oii. Arailway linecoTmeclmg 
Inidd with Jaffa uas opened in 1920. 
pop. (30J1), 51,306. 

JAFFNA, or JAFNAPATAM, a 
town of (Jeyloii, at the northern ex* 
tmniiy of the island, originaliy a 
Initeh aettlemenhandsilH thorougliiy 
Hutch in Its areintocture and aspect. 
IshH of the inhabitants are Tamils. 
Pop. 42,436, 

J AGERNDORB” (yA'gdm-doit), now 
KRHOV. a town of Czechoslovakia 
tforinerlv in Austria, Silesia), on the 
<)ppa, 1 J miles north-west of Troppau. 
It hi walled, ha^ a handsome church, 
a palace, and iimnufaeturca of 
wooiIenH. Pop, (1931IK 23,465. 

JAGOW, GottHeh von, German 
Biatosman, bom ‘22nd June, 1863. 
Educated at the rnivensity of Bonn, 
he wiw In the diplomatic service and 
hccAme Ambassador at Rom© in 1909, 
retainfeg Ms post until 1913. He was 
fiubaefiuently appointed Secretary of 
Stetc for Foreign Affairs, but retirod 
in Kov*, 1916, when Germany's peace 
niter to the Allies had failed. Ho pub* 
ilshed €%!!« 0 / the IforM War. 


JAGUAR (Ja-gwar'), FeUs oac«,th.e 
American tiger, uii arboreal carni- 
vorous mammal of South and Central 
AmtTica, Rometimes equalling a leo- 
pard m of a yenoudsli or fawn 
colour, marked witii large dark spots 
cud rings, the latter with a. dark ^pot 
in tlm centre of eaeli. It raridy attac-ks 
man unless hard pies&ed by hunger or 
driven to bay. The skin is valuable, 
and the animal is hunted by the South 
Americans in various way^u 

JAINAS, or JAINS, a Hindu re- 
ligious boet wliicli, from the wealih 
and influence of its nicniber-b fmir.s 
an important division of the IiKlian 
populdion. The sect was very 
numerous and important in the 
eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christ ian era, and they ha% e left many 
monuments of their skill and pov Cf* in 
the fine t emples biiiii in dillercnt pJUi g 
i,i the country. Jaini&m, like Bud- 
dhism, denies the authority of the 
Ved«i,, and is therefore heretical, 
uf'cording to the Brahmans. It goes 
back to those early currents of Indian 
religious speculations whicli gave fm 
to the Indian philosophies and to 

hiddhlsta. 

Jainism is not an offshoot of Bud- 
clhism. and although it has many 
doctrines in common with Buddhism., 
it i« distinguished from the latter by 
its recognition of a divine persona! 
ruler of ail, and by its political lean- 
ings towards Bredimaaism. The Jams 
reverence certain holy mortals, who 
have acquired by self-denial and 
mortification a station superior to that 
of the gods; and they manifest ex- 
treme tenderness for animal life. — Cf. 
H. L. Jhaveri, The First Principles of 
ike Jain Philosophy. 

JAIPUR ai-p6r'), or JEYPORE, a 
state in Bajputana, India, governed 
by a maharajah, under the political 
superintendence of the Jaipur Re- 
sidency; area, about 15,579 sq. miles. 
The soil, except in the south-east, is 
mostly sandy; the surface of the 
country is diversified by hill ranges. 
Com, cotton, tobacco, opium, and 
sugar-cane are extensively raised. 
There are manufactures of enamel 
work on gold and of w'oollen cloth. 
Pop. 2,631,775, 

JAIPUR, capital of the above state, 
one of the finest of modern Indian 
cities, has regular streets, with large, 
handsome houses. It was founded in 
17 ‘28. There is a coliege, a school of 
arts, an industrial museum, a hospital, 
fin© gardens, and several beautiful 
temples. Pop. 144,179. 

JAISALMER (li-sai-mar'), or JEY“ 
SULMEER, a state of India, in 
Balputdna, under the political super- 
intendence of the Wealera States 
Agency; area, 16*062 sq. miles. It is 
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moHtiy ? fc-antly tleoeit with &i)ar55eiy 
oialhwtMl AVaier m scaitc, 

tilt* uells feoiu-T down to a depth oi 
490 feet.. Tiic eliiaate is healthy, 
pop. (reduced hj faininc), 7(),255. 

JAISALMER* the capital oi the 
above .state, is feitiiated ou a rocky 
ridire. The piiiace* the Jam temples 
la the fort, and the houses of the 
Vvcallhy have e.\qiiisite stone -carving. 
Pop. 8,000. 

JAJPUR, or JAJPORE, a tovm ot 
Intiu, on the Baitaraui, in Cuttack 
ciLslrkt, Bengal. It is conbidered 
saered by the Brahmans. Pop. 11,283. 

J AKOBSTAD, a seaport of Finland, 
2JCI iiukb north oi' Helsingfors. Pop. 
8,000. 

JALALABAD. .SVe JuiALABAP. 

JALAlPUR, a town of India, in 
lliiiemt di^itrict, Punjab, with a 
(ioveiiiinerit w*,hooi, and shawl manu- 
fact ores. I ’op. 1 1 ,0 1 3 . 

JALANDHAR fjal-era-dhaP), or 
JOLLUNDUR, a town of India, head- 
<juaiter» ot district of same name, in 
tbe Punjab; with a good ivade, 
iiiiiitarv eanloninent, excellent Ameri- 
can Pred:>yiericn mission school, &c. 
Fop. 71,008. — The district, a fertile 
tract between the Sutlej end the Boas, 
laib an area of 1,433 sq. miles, and a 
I op, of 918,000. 

JALAP, Ipimma Purga, a Con- 
ToB’iiia<'eoiis climber of the Mexican 
Andes. The tuberous roots contain 
two ftlucobidal resins, jalapino and 
seannuonine ; the latter also occurs in 
scamruony ii'onwhmlus Scammmia) 
and in Ipomcca orizahensis^ both of 
which are drastic purgatives. 

JALAPA, or XALAPA (liA-lilW, a 
city, Mtxico, caidlal of the state of 
Vera Cruz. It is the residence of the 
wealthiest merchants of Vera Cruz, 
and ciiiuj s a line climate. The jertop 
r^.ot is iouiid abundantly there. Pop. 

JALA'DN, a town in a disiricfc of 
the. same name in the United Pro- 
vinces of India, 110 miles s.e. of Agra, 
In a swampy and unhealthy locality. 
l\)p. 8,390. — llie district consists ot a 
plain west of the Jumna; area, 1,469 
bcp nilteb; pop, 405,000. 

JALISCO (7i&-lis'k6), or GUADA- 
LAJARA, a state of the Bepuhlic of 
Mexico, bounded on the we^ by the 
Pacliie, It Is chieily mountainous, but 
weh watered and wooded, and the 
climate is healthy. The soil is fertile, 
anti wheat and barley are abundantly 
produced. The capital is Guadala- 
1 llo 33,492 sq. miles; pop. 

JALFAIOURI (J«l-p!-gU-re'), a town 
OF India, head ‘-quarters of district of 
mim name, in Bengal, on the Teestaj 


nop. 15,000. — The district lies south of 
Bhutan and north of Kiich Behar; 
area, 2,960 sq. miles; pop. 936,269. 

JAMAICA, the largest of the 
Britiah West India Islands; area, 
1,150 sq. miles. Attached to Jamaica 
are the Cayman Islands (q.v.), the 
Turks and Caicos Islands (q.v.), and 
Morant and Pedro Cays, which have a 
total additional area of 224 sq. miles. 
It IS divided politically into three 
counties — Cornwall, Middlesex, and 
yiUTcy; iis capital is ICmgston. 

Physical. The island as a whole is 
very beautiful, andnuicii of it is fertile, 
The coast is indented with a number 
of good harbours, of which Port Iloyal 
or the harbour of Kingston is the 
most considerable. The interior is 
traversed by lofty mountains in all 
directions, the principal chain, called 
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the Blue Mountains, reaching the 
height of 7,420 feet. The dedlvities 
^ steep, and covered with stately 
forests. Jamaica is well watered, 
having numerous rivers and. springs. 
Earthquakes of a violent character 
have been frequent. 

Climate. The climate in the dis- 
tricts along the coast is, in most places, 
exceedingly hot, but is not on the 
whole unhealthy; on the high lands 
the air is temperate and pure, wliile 
even on the loiv grounds the heat is 
greatly moderated by the cool sea- 
breezes which set in every morning. 
There are two rainy and two dry 
seasons. Among the indigenous forest 
trees are mahogany, lignum-vit®, iron- 
wood, logwood, brszuetto, 32:c. 

Produetiou* The native fruits are 
numerous, andmany of them delicious ; 
they include the plantain, guava, cus- 
tard-apple, pineapple, sour-sop, sweet- 
sop, papaw, and cashew-applo. The 
orange, lime, lemon, mango, grape, 
bread-fi'iiit tree, and cinnamon, tree 
have all been naturalized tn the island. 
The chief cultivated vegetable pro- 
ducts are sugar, coffee, maize, pimento. 
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banana*! and oilier fiuit'i, ginprer, and 
arroW"T()ot. The einchuiia tree has 
been fut rod need, and is Rprcodiiii^’. 
0£ wild iinlinals onlf the agrouti and 
itionkey are nnnieroiiis. Domestic 
fo\iIs I lirivc well, and eattie-raisinijis 
pTotitable. Fibh aboimtl \n the sea 
iiiiil rivers. 

Fioance, Commerce, &c. The ex- 
po! ts tiiid imports for 11)31 --‘2 had a 
%a!iie of 453,120,750 and £t,015,.330 
rcfc iHxiively. Fruit, siig:ar, nirii, colTee, 
dj’c-wooclH, and piiuento are the 
ehfef of the former, and clotliinr? 
and other iiianiifaeturcd goods of 
tho latter. The rcTemie amounts to 
o\er ,452,000,000 aunually,* the public 
debl, is £5,305,770, the greater part of 
it liavlng been expfmfied on railways, 
roads, harbours, and other public 
works, irtpautbh Town and Kingston 
are united by railway, and the total 
inmiber of iniies open for traffic is 
about 210. 

Government. The government is 
vested in ilio Governor, assisted by a 
Privy-Cmmcil and a Legislative Coun- 
cil composed of twenty -nine mcnibers, 
fourteen elected, tea nominated, and 
live cx oMcio; women were enfran- 
chised in 1010. 

Hellgion and Education. The Eng- 
lish Church Is presided, over by a 
bishop, assisted by a regular staff of 
parochial clergy. The Baptists, 2Ietho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and other Pro- 
testant. bodies are well represented 
and there is a considerable number of 
Roman Catholics and Jews. Educa- 
tion is rapidly extending. Tho census 
pop. in IP21 xms 858,118. Estimated 
populatlun (1931), 1,950467. 

History. Jamaica was discovered 
by Columbus in 1491, in his second 
expedition to the New World. In half 
a cent ury the cruelty of the Spanish 
conquerors exterminated tho natives. 
It was taken by Cromw'eli in 1655, 
and ceded to England by the Ti‘eaty 
of 3Iadiid in 1070. After the abolition 
of slavery the prosperity of Jamaica 
greatly decreased, an<i tiiis led to tho 
importation of coolies to work on tho 
estates. 

In 1865 a serious revolt broke out 
among the negroes at kforant Bay, 
and was put down with considerable 
severity by Governor Eyre. After 
that disaffection disappeared, and 
prosperity has much increased. But 
a cyclone In 1993 causod immense 
daiiiagc, and an earthquake in 1907 
ovorttow Kingston, and resulted in 
tho loss of more than 1,000 lives. A 
disafitrous cyclone visited the western 
part of the island to Nov., 1912.— 
Bibumeapey: W. J. Gardner, His- 
tory of Jmmica; H. G. do Lisser, 
TwmiieiM CV»|«rif W.JekyB, 

Jamaimn Semg am Bkirv; Bk M. Cook, 
Jmmim; l»\ Cundall, S'he iiandtmk of 
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JamaimtllandbooJiOfJaynaica (aimual 
— published in London); ihsfde io 
Jamaica (Jamaica Tourist Assoc.). 

JAMALPUR (pMual-porO, a tonm 
of Hindustan, in Monghyr district, 
Bengal, with laigc workshops belong- 
ing to the East India Hallway 
Company. Pop . 23,111 . — A Iso a town 
in IMaimansiugh district, Bengal, oa 
tho Brahmaputra. Pop. 15,350. 

JAMB0SAR', a town of British 
India, Broaeli district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, 27 miles north-west of Broach, 
Fop. 12,100. 

JAMES, ST., called the Greater, the 
son of Zebedee and the brother of 
John tho Evangelist. Christ gave tho 
brothers the name of Boanerges, or 
sons of thunder. They witnessed the 
transfiguration, tho restoration to life 
of Jairus’a daughter, the agony in the 
garden of Gethseraane, and the ascen- 
sion. St. James was the first of the 
Apostles to suffer martyrdom, having 
been slain by Herod Agrippa a.d, 44. 
There is a tradition tha-t he went to 
Spain, of which country he is tho 
tutelary saint. 

JAMES, ST., called the Less, the 
brother or cousin of our Lord, who 
appeared to him in particular after 
His resurrection. He is called to 
Scripture the Just, and is probably 
the Apostle described as the son of 
Alphaeus. He was the first bishop cf 
Jerusalem, and in tho first apostolic 
council spoke against those wishing to 
make the law of Moses binding upon 
Christians. Tho progress of Christi- 
anity under him alarmed the Jew.*®, 
and he was put to death by Ananias, 
tho high-priest, about a.d. 62. He was 
the author of the epistle which bears 
his name. 

JAMES I of Scotland, one of the 
Stewart kings, born in 1394, was the 
eon of Robert III by Annabeila 
Drummond. In 14 06 his father wished 
him to be conveyed to France in order 
that he might escape the intrigues of 
his uncle, the first Duke of Albany; 
but the vessed in which he w’-as being 
convej'ed was taken by an English 
squadron, and the pin* nee was carried 
prisoner to London. Her'e he received 
an excellent education from Heniy 
IV, and, to relieve the tedium of cap- 
tivity, ho applied himself to those 
poetical and literary pursuits to wffifeh 
he so highly distinguished Mmseif . 

Robert HI died to 1406, but James 
was not allowed to return to his king- 
dom till 1424. Before his dops^-vture ho 
married Joanna Beaufort, daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset, a lady of the 
blood royal of England. On Ms return 
to Scotland he caused the second Duke 
of Albany and his son Murdoch to bo 
executed as traitors* and proceeded 
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to mnj on vigorous reforms, and, 
above all, to improve his revenue and 
curb the ambition and lawlessness of 
the nobles. The nobility, exasperated 
hy the deeliiie of their power, formed 
a plot against liis life, and assassinated 
lilm at Perth in 1437. 

His pofmi The King*s Qnair (or 
Book) entit les him to high rank among 
the followers of Chancer. Two hnmor- 
mis sketches of medheval social life in 
Scotland, Chrisfs Kirk oti the Green 
and Peblis to the Play, used to be 
attributed to him, but on insufTicicnt 
grounds.— Cf. Andrew’ Lang, History 
of Scotland, 

JAMES II, King of Scotland, son of 
James 1, born in 1430, and was thus 
when his father was assassinated in 
1437 under seven years of age. During 
the ininonty his kingdon was dis- 
tracted by struggles for power between 
his tutors Livingston and Crichton 
and the great House of Douglas. In 
1449 ho married Mary of Gtielderland. 
James found the royal potver menaced 
by the great family of Douglas, and 
ho invited the eighth Earl of Douglas 
to Stirling Castle, to persuade him to 
abandon a league of nobles which had 
been formed in opposition to the 
Crown, 

The interview’ ended in the king 
fatally grounding his guest (Feb., 
1452). The murder led, three years 
later, to the conquest and forfeiture 
of the D oxiglas territories. James met 
his death in Aug., 1400, by the buxst- 
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lag of a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh Castle, which he was trying to 
recover from the English.- — Of. Andrew 
Lang, History of Scotland, 

^ JAMES III, King of Scotland, son of 
James II, %vaB bom In 1451. The Mng- 
mm during his minority was governed 
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in turn by Bishop Kennedy and the 
Boyd family. James throxighout his 
reign was much under the iniiiienco of 
favourites, and he quarrelled with his 
brother, the Duke of Albany, wdio 
obtained English aid aud invaded 
Scotland, When James marched to 
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meet him, the nobles seized and 
hanged some of his favourites, includ- 
ing Cochrane, an architect, who was 
specially unpopular. 

Albany was restored but soon after- 
wards expelled, and James continued 
to be on bad terms with his nobles, 
and was murdered in 14 8S after a 
battle at Sauchieburn, near Stirling, 
fought against his rebellious lords. 
By his marriage, in 1469, with Margaret 
of Denmark he brought Orkney and 
Shctlandiuto the Kingdomof Scotland, 
JAMES IV, King of Scotland, bom 
1473, son of James III, was in ins six- 
teenth year w’hen ho succeeded to the 
throne, and was, either voluntarily or 
by compulsion, on the side of the 
nobles who rebelled against his father. 
During his reign the ancient enmity 
between the king and the nobility 
seems to have ceased. His frankness, 
bravery, skill in manly exercises, and 
handsome person won the people*s 
hearts, and he ruled with vigour, 
administered Justice with impartiality 
and passed excellent laws, 

Henry VII, then King of England, 
tried to obtain a union with Scotland 
by politic measures, and in 1503 James 
married his daughter, Margaret, A 
period of peace and prosperity 
followed. French influence, hoxvever 
and the discourtesy of Henry Till in 
retaining the Jewels of Ms sister and in 
encouraging the border chieftains 
hostile to Scotland, led to angry nego- 
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tuitinii n \iiH 4 lUfifMl In njr. James 
m\t\iM htitjiiiin n« i<nee, 
ttiiii imuseil *«nsS .aeiu of las nobie*- 
{niislHMl ai a i'a bl m 1513. 

3AMFS V*of N ot’nml, horn In 1512, 
Mi< usMii-a '!! i.’- f.», of ilio death of his 
faf 1 1 r, .f *4h I ^ , u aen oiilv c*jj,iilcen 
jpoiifh- old. II! naisin, the, Duke of 
Alihiur, J Fn aehniaii hr larrh and 
Mty «J. wo lai* re ’amt diirin’:? bis 
ol. lid! 00*1, and, ovuiw to Albany’s 
V oour'okmu' iaid the iiitrijraw of the 
t ao ri-'*iiol her, Maniaief ol i’3ii'?Iand, 
the* itnried of lontr iidtiorify was 
one of lowle .^ncss and n’toss xnis- 
g»n oil. meat. 

3a:he'- assumed the rein-, of ^oTern- 
inesii in hh Mwnitcenth 'jea?'. lie 
loarra dMard.ileii,dan«?literol Francis ) 
i i'Kuu e, and oji h( r tieath iMaiy of | 
Lorsame, cicniprlder ot tlie Duke of* 
U'Uho. iieriiy TliL haTUiK broken 
Willi Itoine, and cviwr i o o \ or ius 
n< ?hew to io’ vnnv.s proposed an 
mtu’U' w ,d \ork; but James noTcr 
and ii !■> known that Henry 
hoped fu kidnap Iimu 

A rupture took place between the 
two kiiutdouLs, but James was ill 
wsupported by bis nobles, and the dis- 
«racefiil rout of bis troops at fiolway 
JlDRH broke his bead . De died in 16 12, 
leten days after the birth of his iin- 
loduiuttc daughter Jilary. 

JAMES I of Xilngland and VI of 
Scotland, i he only sou of Mary, Queen 
of Jiteotland, by her cousin Henry, 
Lord Uarnier, was born at Edinbuigh 
Castift m Ifdiii. In 1507 (his mother 
beiniJ forced to resign the crown) he 
watt crowned at Stirling, and his ehild- 
boad was passed under tho direction 
of tiic Eorl of Mar, and the tuition of 
the famous Buchanan. Ho had much 
trouble with fila nobles, a party of 
lybom made him mphre at Kuthren 
CYistie in 1582; but a counter party 
soon set him at liberty. 

These diaput^^s were connected with 
the ecelcslastical coufcroTersies of this 
period , J anioH, from his youth onwards, 
Wngdeiermiuocl to destroy tho power 
of the Ihfiwby teriau clergy. When his 
mother’s life was in danger, ha exerted 
himself to »iue extant in her behalf 
(1587); but her execution took place, 
ami he did »ot wnture upon war. In 
1689 lie married Prinecisa Anne of 
Denmark. In 1803 lie succeeded to 
the f ream of England, on the death of 
Elizabeth, and proceeded to London. 
Due of the ©any evonls of his reign 
was the Sunpowder Plot (u.r.). Ho 
Boon allowM his lofty notions of diyino 
right to hoc^e known, got into 
trouble with Fariluwaont, and after- 
mnte m^vowA to rule as an 
absolate monaroh* krying taxes and 
liemanding kNMiB In an arbitrary 
inamaer. iJetffeen 1666 and 1610 fa© 


succeeded in c ofalilisliing Episcopacy 

ill yVoU.nid. 

In 1613 111 danc-htcr Eli/abcih w’as 
mm nod lo the IClector Palatine, an 
alliaucc wdiicii uitimateiy brought the 
pro^'Ciii royal family to the llirone. Ho 
wished to many his sou Chaiies, 
Pniiec ot Wales, to a Spauifali princess, 
blit tins project failed, and war iras 
declared agamst Spain. The king, 
however, died soon afti^ in 1625. 

Ja/incs, though possc&^'cd of good, 
abiliiles and a good heart, had uianv 
defect* as a ruler, prominent among 
them tieing siil'servicace to uuw'ortli 3 >' 
favourites and disregard for the kmgiy 
dignitr. Ho was also vam, pedantic, 
and gross m Ins tastes and habits. HiS 
name is sallied by the part he played 
m bringing Haleigii to the block. In 
Ilia reign, the authorized translation of 
Die Bitdo was executed. — Biblio- 
GUAFHV: S. K. Gardiner, Hlstoru of 
Enohnnl; J. H. Burton, History of 
Seofla7iitI; T. F. Henderson, Jamps I 
uiifi VI, 

JAMES H of England and VH of 
Scotland, second son of Gliarles I and 
ot Henrietta Maria of France, waa 
born in 1033, and immediately cieated 
Duke of York. During the Civil War 
he escaped from England and served 
with distinction in the French army 
under Turonne, and in the Spanish 
army under Conde. 

At i he Restoration in 1660 he got the 
command of the fleet as Lord Hiph- 
Admiral. He had previously maiTiod 
Anne, daughter of Chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon. In 1671 
she died, leaving two daughters, Mary 
and Anne, both of whom were sub- 
.e(‘QuentIy sovereigns of England and 
Scotland. 

Having openly avowed the Romon 
Catholic faith, on the Test Act being 
passed to prevent Roman Oathofles 
from holding public employments he 
was obliged to resign his command, 
He was afterwards sent to Scotland as 
Lord High Commissioner, where he 
persecuted tho Covenanters, He suc- 
ceeded his brother as king in 1685, and 
at once set himself to attein absolute 
power. A rebellion headed by tho 
Duke of Monmouth (his nephew) was 
easily put down, and this encouraged 
the king in his arbitrary measures. He 
even accepted a pension from Louis 
XIV that he might more readily efteet 
his purposes, especially that of restor- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion. The 
result of this course of action was tho 
Revolution of 1688 (see Enoland), 
which immediately followed the birth 
of a male heir by the king’s second 
wife, Mary of Modena. 

When his son-in-law, William of 
Orange, landed la Nov., 1688, James 
found himself completely deserted and 
fled to France., where he was received 
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Vi it li great fcmtlness and iiospitaJity by 
Ltiiiw XIV* A&bifsted by Louis, lie was 
enabled m fco attempt the re- 

coTt ry o£ Ireland ; but tbe battle of the 
Boyne, fought in i()90, eompolled Jimi 
to return to Franee. All succeeding 
projeets for lus restoration i>io\ed 
equally aboitive, and he spent the 
last years of his life in ascetic devo- 
tion. He died at at. Cerniam in 1701. 
—BiBLioaHAPiiY : Lord Acton, Lee- 
iures on Jiodfrn Hi story; Allan Fca, 
Janus 1 1 and Ins iff res, 

JAMES 111, ilio Preiencler. Hee 
STEWABT, JAAIKS EDWAltD Fkancis. 

JAMES, Goorge Payne Rainsford, 
Enirlisii novelist, bom m London in 
died In 1800. While stiil very 
j/ouiig he pro<iiiefMl, in 18‘i2, a Li/e of 
kdaard the Hlaek Prince. Sojiie years 
aft cm ardh he com posed his first novel, 
pHiidKnif whi(‘h 'll as sliown in manu- 
script to Sir Walter Scott, and pub- 
lished in 1829. Its success determined 
him towas'da ficiion, and a series of 
noveic^, above sixty in number, 
foHo%ved from his pen in rapid sncces- 
sioii, besides several historical and 
other works. 

Among thtm may be mentioned: 
Dm nicy, DeHOnce, Philip Anonsins, 
HoiTff Mabierivii, 2f€tnf of Btiryundy, 
Tie (fipBUi [listory of Vhimlry^ and a 
Life of CTmrlewagne. Subsequently he 
accepted the office of British Consul, 
first at RicbraoiKl, Virginia, and after- 
wards at Venice, where he died. 

JAMES, Henry, American novelist 
and essayist, a younger brother of 
William .lamenS, was bom inNewYorfe 
i848,dlcd ini 9 1 6. lie lived much on the 
European continent and In England. 
Destined for a legal career, he soon 
turned his attention to literature, and 
his novels and talcs, which depend for 
their interest on the portrayal of 
character rather than on incident, are 
numerous. 

Among them are: Miller^ A 

Pas&iomiie Piljrbn^ Roderick Iltidsotit 
The Portrait of a Lady, Tales of Three 
Cities f The PosionimiSit Princess 
Casnmmsima^ The Rererheredort The 
Tragic Mme^ The Other HomCt The 
Spoils of Poynio/if Whui Maisie Knew, 
The trims of a Bom, The Golden 
Bowl, Julia Bride, and The Outcry, 

He also wrote the Life of Mawthorm 
in the English Men of Letters Series, 
French Poets and Novelisis, See. Henry 
James became a naturalized British 
subject in I *•>! 5, and received tlie oAi. 
in 1916, shortly before his death. — Gf, 
P. M. Hueffor, Iltnry Jurnes: a cHiiml 
Htndy. 

JAMES, Henry, Lord James of Here- 
ford, English statesman, bom at 
Hereford m 1828, died in 19X1. He 
wiw educated at Ohelienham College, 
oalled to the Bar in 1852, and became 


Queen’s Counsel in 1869. He waa 
Liberal member of Parliament lor 
Taunton from 1869 to 1885, being 
returned for Bury in the latter year. 
In 1873 he w^as appointed Solicitor- 
General by Gladstone, and in the same 
year gained the office of Attorney- 
General, with a knighthood; in 18 80, 
when Gladstone returned to power, he 
was again made Attorney-General. 

When, in 1886, Gladstone offered 
him the post of Lord Chancellor, he 
declined ofiico owing to his vieivs on 
Home Rule, being from that time a 
Liberal Unionist. He 'was counsel for 
tho Times in the gi*eat Parnell ease. 
In 1895 he was created a peer as Baron 
James of Hereford, and was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in the Unionist ministry. This latter 
post he resigned in 1902. The title 
became extinct on his death, 

JAMES, William, American psycho- 
logist and philosopher, horn in New 
York nth Jan., 1842,brother of Henry 
James, the novelist, died 26th Aug., 

1910. 

Educated in private schools, he 
studied at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and graduated from Harvard 
Medical School in 1870. In 1872 ho 
started to teach at Harvard, and in 
1881 was appointed professor, occupy- 
ing at first the chair of anatomy and 
physiology, and afterwards those of 
psychology and philosophy. 

He vras IngersoU lecturer at Har- 
vard University (1898), Gifford lec- 
turer at Edinburgh (1899-1901), and 
Hihbert lecturer at Manchester 
CoHege, Oxford (1909). 

What distinguished James, char- 
acterized his 'writings, and made hi& 
influence and reputation so great was 
not only his keenness and originality, 
and his subtle reasoning power, but 
the freshness of his style and the lucid 
exposition of his theories. If not 
entirely the originator, James was the 
foremost exponent of the doctrines of 
radical empiricism and pragmatism 
(q. V.). In the field of analytical psycho- 
logy James’s achievements were con- 
siderable. His works include: Prin- 
ciples of Psychokigy (1890), The Wilt 
to Believe (1897), Human Immorialiiy 
(1898), The Varieties of Peligioim Ex- * 
perience (1902), Pragmatimn (1907), 
The 3Jeaninff of Truth (1909), Some 
Problesm of PhUosophy (1911), and 
Essays in Radical Empiricism (1912). 
— BiBiioGBACHy; H. V. Knox, The 
Philosophy of WiUiam Jamm; S. 
Bontroux, WilUam James, 

JAMESON, Sir Leander StaiT» 
South. African politician, was bora at 
Edinburgh in 1853, died In 1917. He 
studied medicine at University CoHege 
Hospital, London, and took his M.i>. 
degree in 1877* In 1878 he went to 
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South Africa, feeitling In practice at 
Kimberley. He eauic into dose toncli 
yitti Otni Rliotles, p.iid in 1889 joined 
the pioneer es:peditton fo Matabele- 
land under tiio auspices of the South 
Africa Company. . . , 

In IS9I he was made administrator 
of Kliodesia, and in 1895 he led the 
raid oil Joliaiinesburg, B'^or this he 
was tplc<i and imprisoned in Enj^land, 
but was later released. He became a 
niciiibcr of the leg-islaiure of the Gape 
in 1900 and from 1901-8 was Prime 
Minister. In 1911 ho %vas made a 
baronet, and in 1013 chairman of the 
British B. Africa Company. He died in 
London, 20th Nov., 1917. 

JAMESONE, George, Scottish 
portrait-painter, iiie soil of an arciii- 
tect at Abi ‘fdeen, was born there in 
1581, died at Edinbunrh in 1611. He 
studied under Rubens at Antwerp, 
where he liad Vatidyek as a fellow- 
pupi!. Ketmriiing to his native 
country in 1628, he became faniou«! as 
a portrait-painter. He also painted 
historical pieces and landseapoK. His 
excellence consists in delicacy and 
eoftnoss of shading, and a clear and 
beautiful colouring. 

JAMES RIVER, a ri%rer of the 
Fnited States, in Virginia, which 
passes 1 ho toivns of Lynchburg and 
Richmond, andcominunicates, through 
Hampton Roads and the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay, with the Atlantic. 
Its general course is east-south-east, 
and its lengtu is 500 niiies. The first 
Engiish settlement in America was 
formed at Jamestown, 32 miles from 
the mouth of this river, in 1G07. 

JAMES'S BAY, the southern exten- 
Mon of Hudson Bay, called from Cap- 
tain James, wdio wintered there in 
1631-2 while trying to find the north- 
west passage. It has numerous rocks 
and Islands, and its navigation is 
dangerous, 

JAMESTOWN, capital of St. Helena. 
Pop. 2,500. 

JAMESTOWN, a town of the United 
States, in New York, on the outlet of 
Chautauqua Lake, w'hich supplies 
water-power, and is employed in 
several mills. It has manufactories 
of woollens and alpaca. Pop. (1930), 
45,155. 

JAMIESON, John, a Scottish phiio- 
loglHfc and theologian, was bom at 
Glasgow 1759, educated for the 
ministry among th© Antiburgher 
Breeders, and after having been 
eetttod for a time la Porfar, removed 
in 1IS7 to Kcliaburgh, ■whore ho spont 
the remainder of his life, and died in 

um. 

The work by which ho !s ohiefiy 
known Is his Mtstmlogical Dktwmry 
a/ fte 8mM$h Lammm (1808-9; 
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Supplement 1825), highly valuable as 
an esdensivo collection of Scottish 
words, phrases, and customs. 

JAMNAGAR, a seaport of India 
Bombay Presidency, on the north 
west coast of thcKatliiawar peninsula, 
Gulf of Cutch. It has textile factories, 
and pearl fisheries. Pop. 42,495 — The 
state of Jamnagar has an area of 
3,791 sq. miles, and a pop, of 35(1,600. 

JAMUNA (Ja-imi'iihO, the name of 
several rivers of Northern India, the 
chief being the lower section of the 
Brahmaputra. 

JANESVILLE, a city of the Unlled 
States, in Wisconsin, on both sides of 
Rock River, with aciive trade and 
manufactuxes. Pop. (1930), 21,62S. 

JAHINA (yani-na), noiv YANINA, 
a town of Greece, foituaied near the 
Albanian frontier, 425 miles w.s.-w.of 
Istanbul, beautifully situated on the 
margin of a lake stretching along •the 
greater part of its ivestern shore. 

It has declined since the time when 
the notorious Ali Pasha, the Lion of 
Janina, resided here from 1788 to 
1822. Its fortress and splendid 
seraglio, b-uilt on a promontory Jutting 
down into the lake, are now in ruins. 
The towm was taken by the Greeks 
during the first Balkan War on 5th 
March, 1913, and was occupied for a 
short time by the Allies during the 
European War. Pop. 20,485. 

JANIZARIES, or JANISSARIES 
(Turk. Jemteherif new soldiers), an 
Ottoman infantry force, somewhat 
analogous to the Roman prsetorians, 
part of them forming the guard of the 
Sultan, They w’ere originally organ- 
ized about 1330, and subsequently 
obtained special privileges, which in 
time became dangerously great. The 
regular Janizaries once amounted to 

60.000, but their numbers were after- 
wards reduced to 25,000. The iiTegular 
troops amoimted to 800,000 or 

400.000, Their power became eo 
dangerous and their insuiTCctions so 
fre<iuent that several unsuccebsful 
attempts were made to reform or dis- 
band them. At various times Sultans 
had been deposed, insulted, and mur- 
dered by the insurgent Janizaries. 

At last, in June, 1826, they rebelled 
on account of a proposal to form a 
new militia, when Sultan Mahmoud 
II, having displayed the flag of the 
Prophet, and being supported by their 
aga or coinmander-in-cMef, defeated 
the rebels and burned their barracks, 
when 8,000 of them perished in the 
flames. The corps was abolished, and 
a curse laid upon Its name. As many 
as 15,000 were executed, and fully 
20,000 were banished. 

JAN-MAYEN (ydn-mfen), a small 
volcanic island in the Arctic Ocean, 
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i;,0 iwlk's from tlio t'oast of East 
UrtH'iiland. In Booronbcrpr» an extinct 
1 oloano, it rises 1o tlie hciffljt of 6,870 
The island was discovered in 
IMI by tlie i)ntcli navigator Jan 

J^N'SENISTS, or JAM'SEHISM, the 
geil or party ami its doctrines which 
their oripau to the teaching of 
Janseiilus (<i.v.). In his great work 
published in 1640, Jan- 
seinns maintained the Angustinian 
doctrine of free grace, and reeom- 
liiended it as the true orthodox belief, 
in opposition to the semi-Pelagiandsm 
ol tiic Aloliuists. 

The book w as condemned by Urban 
Vill in 10 i‘i, In the Bnll/n PJ)mnpnfi; 
Imt its tioctrines ^\ere supported by 
leanv dl'-tingnisiied French and other 
iiiioiogiaia% and the scholars of Port- 
ipjjai. naincij', Nieoic, Pascal, and 
Antoine Ariianld, undertook the de- 
fence of Jansenism. Another Bull, in 
Mhich the Pope (16J3) iiariicnlarly 
coiKiciuned live propositions from the 
also met with a strong 

opposition. 

in llJfiO Aiesander VIT issued a 
sja'ciQl Bull bs” wiiich the Jansenists 
■were corapeilcd either to recant or 
ceeedo from tlie Homan Church. It 
’^vavS found iiuinosoibie to force them to 
an unconditional subscription of this 
Bull; and in 1G08 an agi’ecment with 
ClemcM Xi, by which a conditional 
siitiseriptioii was permitted, obtained 
for them a temporary repose. The i 
party stood its ground under the pro- 
tection of lunoeent XI (died 1089), 
who faToured them as much as iiouis 
XIV and the Jesuits opposed them. 

Father QuesnoFs iWomZ Reflections 
on the Xi’w Teetammi — the most nni- 
verseliy read book ol this period — 
gave it new support, but also led to 
the Bui! Vnitienifus (in 1713), which 
corcienmed 101 propositions from the 
livflrHums, This Bull excited much 
Indignation In France, and was 
strongly resisted; but the Jansenists 
were rigorously persecuted unless they 
accepted the Bull unconditionally. In 
consequence jgreat numbers emigrated 
to the Nctlieriands, and their power as 
a party rapidly declined. This was 
hastened from 1731 by the fanatical 
excesses of many Jansenists, especially 
of the Coimdsionists (q. v. ) and others, 
which eneoiimgcil ridicule, favoured 
repressive measures, and ultimately 
extinguished the Jansenists as a party 
in France. 

As a sect, however, they still sur- 
vive in the Netherlands, having a 
membership of about 8,()00. They 
call themselves, by preference, the 
disciples of 8i. Augustine, Each bishop 
on his appointment notliles his elec- 
tion to the Pope, and craves confirma- 
tion, The noa-aeeeptance of the Bull 


UnigenihiBs however, has caused all 
their advances to be rejected, and as 
they have rejected the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception and the decrees 
of the Vatican (3ouncil, they stand 
further apart than ever from the ortho- 
dox Catholic Church, though between 
them and the Old Catholics there are 
friendly relations. — Of, L. SdcM, Les 
Derniers Jansmistes, 

JANSE'NIUS, Cornelius (properly 
CornelisG Jansen), a Dutch theologian, 
born in 1585, died in 1638. He studied 
at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris; 
secured a professorhsip at Bayonne; 
rctTirned to Louvain in 1617, where he 
obtained the degree of doctor, and 
took a prominent part in the affairs of 
the university. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Bcripiiire in 1630, and wms 
promoted to the bishopric of Ypres in 
1636. In this city ho died of the 
plague, leaving an unblemished reput a- 
tion for piety and purity of morals. 
He had just completed Ids great work 
the Augustinus, a book wiiich gave 
rise to a great religious controversy. 
Bee Jansknists. 

JANSSENS (jdns'sens), Abraham, 
Flemish historical painter, bom about 
1575, died about 1632. He was the 
contemporary and rival of Rubens, 
though ho occupies a very subordinate 
place beside him. His work is notable 
for rich colour and bold design. Many 
of his pictures are in the Flemish 
churches, while others are in the 
galleries of Munich, Vienna, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Antwerp. 

JANSSENS, Cornells, or JOHNSON, 
Cornelius, painter, bom in 1593 in 
London, probably of Dutch parents, 
died in Holland 1664. He worked in 
England from 1618 to 1643, and was 
employed by James I and Charles I. 
His work, some of miniature size* 
includes portraits of these two kings. 
Sir George Villiers, and John Milton 
as a boy. In 1643 he settled in Hol- 
land. His paintings are for the most 
part in private collections, but he is 
represented in the National Gallery, 

JANUA'RIUS, ST., Bishop of 
Benevento, was beheaded at Pozzuoii 
in the beginning of the fourth century, 
a martyr to the Olnistian faith, and is 
honoured as the patron saint of the 
people of Naples, where his body lies 
buried in the crypt of the cathedral. 
His head, with two phials of blood, 
are preserved in a separate chapel. 

These phials are brought near the 
head of the saint on three festivals 
each year, notably 19th Sept., the 
anniversary of the martyi*dom. On 
these occasions, if the blood becomes 
of a clear red colour and moves briskly 
in the phial, the patron saint is said 
to bo propitious, but by remaining 
congealed it betokens disaster. 
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JAM'OARYs ihe monilt of thf' ’ 
of tbirlr-one days, 
li tiy tiso Hyman*- hcid sa(Tec1 lo 
Janus, ffy^i ’?Uiora tuy name was de- 
riietl. ‘'Flic* flumao year orljimdly 
Ih, \ ulb Mauln aud coiiMstcd of 
only [tni niordh-. Xuma i-, rjnl to 
love ,ablol Jaiiiiarr and Fenruarj. 

Tai-i Moai. 

JAMOS» on anf ieni Latin di^ init 3 % 
afl« r wuoni the lia^f inont H of the year 
nainpu. lie wa? held in i^eat 
iL’iOr***!* p hy the JRoiiians, a^nd was 
n'tire-'ajecl two laeee, one look- 
my torward, the otUir haekuard. All 
dooi'., ivw^'Orre’®, and he^?iBiims?8 wcie 
wnkn* Iu8 wire. Li is pin indysu lest ivai 
3\afi Ke''A Year's i>er, when |>eo]4e 
Udve eaeli o'* lim* inn ( n1 s. The temple 
of Janas, whieh ’w ^ oivn hi time ol 
v.ar and el-^ bed i i I one of peace, was 



tfartauSi frwTU a I c roan y .a of "? \ta'i romp^ius in the 
Bwtj S*Afuttuni 

shut only three times In the Ion;:? space 
of 700 ^TarS'—oriee In the reipni of 
Nnnui, attain after the first Pnnio War, 
and the third time nndcr the reign of 
Augustus Ajj.c, 744. Vespasian also 
closed it in a.». 7L There was also a 
ffmklcaB, I ana, fdttiough she never 
heeame prominent in the State ro' 
ligion.—Cf, W. W. Fowler, The 
Futimls, 

JAPAH, an Island empire in the 
North I’aeific Ocean, Iiing ot? the east 
coast of Asia. It compriseK the islands 
IIouFliiu (mainlaml), Kimhhi, Shi* 
koliu, Hokkaido (Yeroh the Ciasjihmm 
fslaricls tivimb), and over four hun- 
dred othorfe, togetlM*r with Taiwan 
i Formosa), area Kh^H) hq. miles; 
Chosen (Roroa), area Bh,228 sq. miles; 
KamfUKi CJapoftese Sakhalin), area 
srp mfhss; and Bokoto <Pes- 
eadoree), arw. 40 sq. mites. 

The totol area of the above ia 
360.644 sq. mites; pop. (1030), 
The Ifttgest te»nd, Eou- 
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phlii, Hondo, or Nippon, is 800 niilee 
long, and fx-om 00 to IIK) miles Ijri'.wJ. 

By the Japanese Nihon or Nippon 1*3 
employed to decCiibo the whole cm- 
nire. The name ‘JipnnJ altered In? 
hhiropoanB to Japan, is the (Jhmese 
designation. 

Physical Features. The JapvmicKci 
islands form part of tlie hue o! ^al» 
eanie action coTOiiieneinp* vi|]^ ir*e 
Alcntian Isles and lernunaiing m tho 
islands of South -Easieni Asia. The 
eoa«t‘^ of the larger islands arc ex* 
tTemely irregular, being deeply in- 
dented with gnlis, bays, and iiiltdh, 
which form niagmileuit heibonis. 
The surface also is gcreraJlT uneTcn, 
and in mans'' instances rites into 
pionntains ol greao (‘Iciaiion. 

Tiie Island of lloubliiu is travccFed 
throughout its whole length by a 
chain of mountains the lugiicst peak 
being Fiiii-yama (12,230 Icct), a dor* 
niant volcano co^sued with perpetual 
Hiiosv. Typhoons are of frecpienfc 
occurrence® and canso fcrcai damage, 
ns do earthquakes and tidal uaves, 
(bcc Bartiiquaku.) 

The minerals ccn»piis© copper, 
lead, iron, antimon^b and sulphur: 
gold and stiver are found, though not 
to a great extent. Coal is mined m 
various parts. 

The rivers are of no great lengili; 
Tonegawa, the longest, is only about 
172 miles, Bhva, in the south of 
Honshiu, is the principal lake, being 
some 50 miles in length, with an ex- 
treme breadth of 20 miles. The har- 
bours most frequented by foreign 
vessels are Yokohama — the port of 
Tokyo, the capital — Kobe (Hiogo or 
Hyogo), Nagasaki, Hakodate, Niigata, 
and (la\ka. 

Climate. The climate ranges from 
an almost Arctic cold in the north to a 
nearly tropical heat in the south. In 
the Island of Yezo winter begins 
about October and continues to April, 
its course being maiked by severe 
frosts and snowstorms; while in 
Yokohama, again, the winter Is 
genial, with a bright sky, and a tem- 
perature much like Rngland. From 
July to September the thermometer 
often ranges as high as 95* la the 
shade. 

Products. The vegetation of Japan 
is very varied, in consequence of its 
wide mage of temperature, Pdc-c of 
excellent quality, txs also wheat, 
barley, sugar-cane, and millet are 
largely grown; %vhile ginger, popper, 
cotton, and tobacco aro cultivated in 
considerable quantities. Tea te oxien- 
sivelj- planted* Tlie Japanese ap 
skilful gardeners, and the fruits 
raised include strawberries, TnelonSi 
plums, persimmons, figs, ioquats, and 
oranges. Of flowers and flowering 
shrubs themmelia, azalea, hydrangea, 
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lilii-s, peonies, tUa ciiiysanthemTim, I there are whlte-ants, winged grass- 

dapljne, and wistaria are iadifireiioiis. hoppers, and several beantifnl vai!“ 
The ffawsts are extensive; in the ieties of motlis. A considerable 
Fuiitli tiie palm, banana, and bamboo number of the Japanese animals are 
tloiirifeli; wii!h3 m the north, cedar, the same as those of Britain, or little 
pnit. maple, ca.aphor, and the kadsi different. 

or i)aper‘H‘c*c arc abundant. People. The Japanese may be re- 

The, chief dmncbtic animals are the warded as belonging to the ^eat Mon 
horse, which i.-. small and hardy; the prohan fanuly, though eihnologisti 
ox, V liidi is used as a beast of burden; recogiiixe more than on© element ix 
the flcg, w hirli IS held sacred; and the the popoiation. They are generally 
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eat, which Is of a short-t ailed species, distinguished by broad skulls and 
Ilahbits ami guinea-pigs are house- high cheek-bones; small black eyes, 
hold pets. Bant am fowls, chickens, obliquely set; long black hair, and a 
duties, and pigeons are reared for food, y ello w or light -olive complexion ; some 
Of the wild animals, deer are are good-looking, and many are well- 
luuiicroits io the north, bears aro to made, active and nimble. They are a 
hr foiinvl In Y e.m, while bca3*s, wolves, frugal, skilf oJ, persevering, courageous 
b,tdgi*i's, foxes, monkeys, and hares are race, who combine these character- 
iiot iiucommcm. Birds arc plentif^il; isties with much frankness, good 
taleuiju, pheasants, ducks, goose, teal, humour, and courtesy, 
storks, pigeons, nxveiis, larks, pelicans, A Japanese gentleman’s dress Is a 

cmaes, herons, Sz^% loose garment made of silk, gathered 

Msli is one of the chief foods, the .inatthewaist byagirdle, andextend- 
priacipal vai ieties being salmon, cod, ing from neck to ankle; while over 
herring, sole, and muilefc. There are this is thrown a wide -sleeved jacket, 
also torfcoiscH, lizards, scorpions, and In the coimtry a short cotton gown to 
cenilpcdci; anil of the mseefc tribes worn, w^hilc the lower classes genemily 
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wear blit elnlliiiiff. The liair is The Japanese are a holklay-lovlni? 
shauMi oii the fi-Diit part of the head, people, and delierW in the theatre. ■" 
\aiiie im the hack and sides it is Their two pi‘m(‘i!>al religion., aro 
R'atherod tt|) into a ktioi and fabtened Baddldsm and Shintoisin, Tiie 
With pills. obber\am‘cs of Shintoisra are aii- 



Surface Features 


Aa riwrds both olothlJig and hair- eestral worship and aaerlfice to de- 
dresfelui? the wiimen wry mneh re- parted heroes* BiiddhiKin is the 
seiBhle the men* TIkw also paint and popnlar religion. A considorahle nnm- 
powder theiimlves* Polygamy is not her of Christian missionaries arc 
praetiisctl, bid a hnshand may have as actively engaged in the country. Tho 
aiaiiy eoiicnhlaea at* he can ah’ord. JapancFC language is dual In its 
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0ri£j*inall7 a polysyllabic 
Moriftoilaa tong’ue, ifc has been greatly 
enrlcbeci by the addition of many 
Chinese words, the latter being much 
iwed by the literary and govern- 
mental < lasses. . _ , ^ 

Industries and Trade. Tn native and 
liiufative manufactures the Japanese 
are exceedingly ingenious. Their 
artistic treatment of copper, iron, 
bronze, silver, and gold is of the finest; 
vhile in stone carvings, mosaics, 
wicker, tortoiseshell, crystal, leather, 
and ii*si)cdally in wood lacquer-worlj:, 
they arc skilful in the highest degree. 
Of textile fabrics they excel in cotton 
goods, crapes, camlet, brocades, but 
chletly in tigured silk. Paper is largely 
made, and its uses — from a house to a 
handkcRhicf— are manifold. 

danauese decorative art is remark- 
able for patient but facile treatment 
of bird, beast , and tlow’cr; the absence 
of perspectivo and chiaroscuro seems 
even to add to its effect. The modern 
art produetiona, however, havo been 
debased by European intlucneo. In 
leccnt times factories and work -shops 
of tiic Em’opean type Iiaye sprung 
up, cotton-mlils lieing especially 
numerous, and few modern industries 
arc now unrepresented in Japan. 

The chief export is raw silk, others 
are silk goods, cotton yarn, tea, coal, 
copper, matches, cotton goods, straw 
plait, porcelain, &c., while the im- 
ports are mostly raw cotton, textile 
fabrics, machinery and metal goods, 
sugar, mineral -oil, rice, flour, Sze. 
The exports in 1932 were valued 
at -6143,930,083, the imports at 
£110,128,310. 

Communications. Railways in 1931 
had alenirtli of 13,363 miles. In 1929 
3,492 miles i,vere oiectrifled; tele- 
gi’aphs and telephones are common, 
while the postil! system Is excellent. 
A railway tunnel under the Moji- 
Siiiiuonobeki Straits was begun m 
1920. 

Currency, Weights and Measures. 
The standard money unit is the gold 
pm or dollar, of the value of 2s, Old., 
divided into 100 sens. The coinage 
consists of gold, silver, nickel, and 
copper pieces, from the value of 20 
l/fjis to th srn. There is also a paper 
currency. The Metric Hystem was 
mad© compulsory in 1921, biit has 
not been enforced. 

^ Constitution and Government. The 
government of Japan was formerly an 
ahsoiiite monarchy, but a new Con- 
stitution w’UB proclaimed on llth 
Feb., 18S9, providlngfor the establish- 
ment of a House of Peers, partly 
hereditary, partly elective, partly 
nominated by the emperor or Tenno, 
and of a House of Commons of elected, 
inombcrs. The Upper House numbers 
494 members, the Lower F^^use, 466, 


the latter being elected by all mea 
twenty -five years of age. 

There is also a Cabinet, whicli in- 
cludes the Prime Minister, and th© 
statesmen at th© head respectively of 
the Foreign Office, the Treasury^ th© 
interior, wmi*, navy, education, Jus- 
tice, agriculture and commerce, com- 
munications, There are resident 
ministers in most European countries 
and in tho United States. 

Education. Education is compul- 
sory, the school age being from the 
sixth to the fourteenth year. There 
are five universities, one of these afc 
Tokyo, and all supported by the 
Government. 

Defence. Conscription is the rule, 
and the army is comparatively large 
and thoroughly” efficient, as shown 
not only in the Russo-Japanese but 
also in the European ’VVar, when 
Japan dispatched, in 1918, 60,000 
men to Siberia. 

Tho navj^ has been considerably 
increased since the Russo-Japanese 
War, and is highly up-to-date and 
modern. Formerly th© Japanese war- 
ships w'ere built in Europe and mostly 
by^ British firms, but now there is a 
great modern dockyard and arsenal 
called the Kawasaki at Ivobo, and a 
second yard, tho Mitsubishi at 
Nagasaki. The air xiersonnel num- 
bered 6,944 in 1932. 

Finance. The estimated revenue 
for 1933-34 was £136.893,750; th© 
total debt is over £720,021,197. 

History. The Japanese profess to 
have an accurate chronology from 
660 B.O., but it is not until the tenth 
century” after Christ that their history 
can be traced with any detail. 
Buddhism entered the country in th© 
sixth century from Korea; subse- 
quently for several centuries the re- 
lations of Japan and China were very 
close, and Chinese civilization had an 
immense influence upon that of 
Japan. The country was nominally 
ruled by a long line of hereditary 
Mikados or emperors, but for several 
centuries previous to the year 1867 
the real power was in the hands of the 
Shogun or Generalissimo at Yedo, th© 
Mikado living in retirement at Kioto. 

;Mapco Polo was the first European 
traveller w’ho mentioned Japan, which 
ho called Cipango, or Zipangou. Th© 
country W’as visited by the Portuguese 
Mendez Pinto in 1542, and soon after 
the Portuguese obtained permission 
to form a settlement at Nagasaki for 
purposes of trade. In 1549 Francis 
Xavier, the Jesuit missionary, ar- 
rived and converted many of th© 
natives to Christianity; but th© 
authorities, growing Jealous of th© 
Portuguese, and apprehensive of th© 
results of the spread of Christianity* 
drove out the traders in 1585 and 
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mmmmecil a fierce peraeraiion of tlic 

eoiivCTts. ^ ^ 

In 1640 tbe Poringnese were 
IlnaliF expelled, anri from that time 
for more than hvo eentaries the only 
Jiliiropeairc with whom the Japanese 
field liil«‘rcoiir«.c were the Dnteh, and 
ttiey were kept <'lobeIy Khut up in 
their at Ik'sliinia (Nagasaki). 

In 1 I both 1 he Cnlled States and 
Great Britain obtained treaties which 
promised to open np a trade with 
Japan. Bnt a mncli more important 
treaty w'as negotiated by Lord Elgin 
In by which flve ports ivere 

opened to BriflHli commerce, the 
t lilted States and other Eiiropean 
countries reenri!*g like advantages. 

In iaij8 a revolution overthrmv the 
power of the Sbogiup and i he Mikado 
was rostorcMi to his (dd authority. The 
imperial residence was removed from 
Kioto to Yedo, which has continued to j 
be th" KC'at of govemmenl, but with ; 
Its iiarae changed to Tokyo (Eastern I 
Capilalj. ! 

\Ve.si.em Ideas and Western civiiiza- ' 
ticn were now weicomed: the educa- 
tional system was remodellod, and 
the laws recast : imiversal conscription 
was introduced instead of the custom 
of utilizing only the services oC the 
warrior samumi class; the army and 
navy wore organized and trained on 
Western lines, the llnances of the 
cottiitry put on a sound basis, and a 
code of local goTcrnment elaborated; 
lighthouses, mihmys, telegraphs, and 
teieplionea constructed, recourse be- 
ing had in everything to the services 
and help of Western experts. 

In 1875 the southern half of 
Sakhalin was given up to Bussia in 
exchange for the Kuriles; in 1876 
Korea had to sign a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Japan. At home 
a formidable rising of discontented 
samvmi took phice in 1877, and was 
only put doiTE after a sharp struggle, 
lioeai government was then gradually 
Introduced; in 1889 a Constitution 
was promulgated, and two years later 
the fiwt Japanese Farilament met. 

In 1894 events in Korea led to a 
war with China, the corrupt XCorean 
CoTOrmnent having appealed to 
China when called upon for redress of 
inliirics to Japanese subjectte. In this 
uar the Japanese follo'wed tip suc- 
eesaes on Iwd by the great naval 
victory over the Chinese fleet at the 
Yalu Elver, farther triumphs being 
the capture of Port Arthur, Talion- 
wmn, and Wei-^hai-wei, at which latter 
place th# »i]fiol»s of the Chinese fleet 
was destaxjiyed or mptured. This 
ended the war, md by the Treaty of 
8Mmoi»s®M CIS95) Clitoa agreed to 
piy & lwf« war indfiwinity and to hand 
over Port Aitlw lyad the Liaotimg 
FeninwiJa to Japin. 


Russia, Germany, and Frame, how- 
ever, si epped in and forbade t be ac» 
quisition of this inainlaad torritorv 
recommending tiie accent ance |]y 
Japan of Formosa and the I’eseadores 
Islands by way of exchange. Tim 
national pride was deeply liui’t by this 
interference, but the Japanese were 
not strong enough to resist It. Thes* 
at once set tbemRcIves, however, to 
increase the strength and efficiency 
of their army and navy, a res(dve In 
which they vrere coiifirinod hy the 
‘lease* in 1808, and the subsequent; 
fori ideation by Russia, of l^ort 
Arthur, in the same Liaotung Pciiin- 
sula from which they themselves bad 
been exelufled. 

The various tYestern nations slffi 
retained those rights of cxfcra-tcrri- 
toriality by which their own courts in 
Japan were empowered to Judge* their 
subjects resident in that ccimtry, 
rights which now seemed to tlie 
Japanese insulting. Great Britain was 
the first European Power to give up 
the privilego of special jurisdiction 
by a new treaty concluded in 1894, 
to take effect in five years ; and in 1899 
the other nations followed the lead 
thus given. 

During the Chinese * Boxer ’ troubles 
in 1900 Japan was requested by the 
Powers to send a division to maintain 
order in the province of Peehili, and 
her soldiers took a distinguishod part 
in the. subsequent advance on Peking, 
In 1902 a defensive alliance for five 
years w’as concluded betvreen Japan 
and Great Britain, for safeguarding 
their interests in China and Korea, the 
allies agreeing to stand neutral should 
one of them ho attacked by another 
Power, but to intervene if more than 
one Power should join in the attack. 

In the meantime Russia, disre- 
garding her repeated promiseH to 
evacuate Manchuria by a fixed date 
(after occxipying it ostensibly on be- 
half of order), had been, on the con- 
trary, consolidating her position 
there with a view to ultimate annexa- 
tion, and had been threatening the 
independence of Korea. Japan felt 
the Russian advances to be vital to 
i her own national existence, and, after 
protracted negotiations, on 6th Feb,, 
1904, she suspended diplomatie rela- 
tions, and gave Exissia notice that she 
would take independent action to 
secui'o her interests. 

Two days later the first shot of the 
war was fired by the Russians at 
Chemulpo, and the same night their 
adYorsaries made a successful tor- 
pod o attack upon the Russian Miuadron 
as it lay carelessly outside the harbour 
of Port Arthur. Following this initial 
suwss, which practically gave them 
for too time toe mastery of the Pacific* 
troops were poured into 
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Korea, fxom whicli their opponents 
retired before thorn, the Russian 
mam sciuadron being kept, in the 
jBeaiitiiue, confined to the neighbonr- 
litK'Hi of I'ort Arthur. 

Cm 1st Mar, their iiect co-operating, 
the Japanese forced the passage of 
the Yain River against the Russian 
defence and cntererl Manclmria; and 
later In the month General Oliu’s hard- 
won victory at Kinelian (Nanshan), on 
the narrow Kwantung isthmus, en- 
abled them to seize Rainy, with its 
line harbour, in close proximity to 
Port- 

An attempt by the Russians to re- 
lieve the threatened fortress on lith- 
lf>th June, at Telissu, proved disas- 
trous to tliem. The Russian fieet at 
Port Arthur tried to escape to 
Tiadivostok, but was hea-ded. off, while 
a subsequent sortie on 10th Aug% led 
to a naval combat ending in the de- 
feat of the Russians, several of whose 
ships made their way to neutral ports 
and were disarmed. The main body 
again retreated within the harbour. 

Four days later the Vladivostok 
squadron, which had come south for 
purposes of co-operation, was defeated 
by Admiral Kamimura in the Korean 
Straits. Meanwhile on land the 
Japanesse had been steadily forcing 
the Russians northwards, and, as the 
result of contimioua fighting round 
Liao-yang {27th Aug. to 3rd Sep.), 
compelled them by a flanking move- 
ment to evacuate the place after 
heavy losses on both sides. 

In October battles on the Shaho 
cost the Russians 60,000 men and the 
Japanese 16,000, wMie the two armies 
Bubsequently faced each other in 
elabomtoly-fortified winter quarters 
on opposite banks of the river. In the 
meantime the different fortifications 
at Port Arthur, deemed by the Rus- 
sians almost impregnable, though 
galls ntiy defended, had been gi*a- 
dualiy falling before the valour and 
determination of their assailants, 
who, by their final capture at the end 
of November of the position known as 
20 3 -Metre Hill, were enabled to fire 
directly on tbe Russian warships still 
within the harbour, thus releasing 
Admiral Togo's blockading squadron 
for a well-earned rest. 

The capture osf the strong forts of 
Ehrliingshan and Sungsushan in tbe 
closing days of the old year led to the 
capitulation of Port Arthur on Sad 
Jan., 100^5. The siege of Port Arthur, 
one of the most remarkable in history, 
was attended with an enormous sacri- 
fice of life on both sides, inoi‘e than one 
assault of the Japanese being reput- 
B©d with dreadful carnage. The nest 
great event of the war was at Mukden, 
where a skiifully-coacoaled turning 
movement by the Japanese, now 
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reinforced by Nogi*s Port Arthur 
veterans and siege -guns, and by 
Kawamura, led to fierce fighting at 
the beginning of March. 

The Japanese generalissimo, Oyama , 
by his superior dispositions and ini- 
tiative, outflanked Kuropatldn’s right 
wing; and although the stubborn re- 
sistance of the Russians, and particu- 
larly of the rear-guard, as well as 
the distances to be covered and the 
niuubers engaged — the Russians pio- 
bably had 326,000 troops in the field 
— prevented a gi*eat Russian disaster, 
Oyama was able to force his oppo- 
nent, after losses amounting to 
175,000, to abandon Mukden and 
retreat towards Kharbin. 

At length the Russian 2nd and 3rd 
Pacific Squadions, under Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, after a lingering 
voyage from the Baltic, arrived in 
Far Eastern waters, only to bo anni- 
hilated by Togo in the battle of the 
Sea of Japan (27th”28th May). 

Soon after President Roosevelt 
intervened and persuaded the turn 
belligerents to send representatives 
to America to discuss terms of peace ; 
and plenipotentiaries met at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, at tho be- 
ginning of August. The Japanese, 
having in the meantime occupied the 
I.sland of Sakhalin, long insisted upon 
its retention as one of the conditions 
of peace, this and tho question of the 
payment by Russia of the costs of war 
being the two cardinal points of dis- 
agreement. 

Finally the Japanese magnani- 
mously waived the money payment, 
and accepted the Russian proposal to 
divide Sakhalin (Japan retaining the 
southern half), the other main articles 
of tho treaty of peace agreed to on. 
5th Sept., 1905, and signed by the 
respective emperors six weeks later, 
referring to the rccognitionof Japanese 
preponderance in Korea, the transfer 
to Japan of the Russian leases of 
Port Arthur and its territory, and 
a simultaneous evacuation of Man- 
churia by both parties within eighteen 
months. 

Thus Japan succeeded in gaining all 
the objects for which she went to war, 
and vindicated her right to be re- 
cognized as one of tho leading nations 
<if the world. At tho end of the war 
Russia had some S(>0,00{) men in the 
field, Japan probably more. 

A new treaty of alliance between 
Britain and Japan was signed on 12th 
Aug.. 1905, wider in scope than the 
previous treaty, and to hold good for 
ten years. This treaty was renewed 
and amplified in 1911. Its declared 
objects were to maintain peace In tho 
regions of Eastern Asia and India, to 
preserve the rights of the contracting 
parties in those regions, and to ensure 
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JASHER, BOOK OF 


I imI iuB^nn' of , It lias its sources in tlir iiimnilains 
tdhtr p'.nty to I o£ Colombia, and its •niioic itei-dh 
i-; upward^' oi 1J)0{> mik?’, the 
Jal) mihti, being lu IJrazilinn te.*”!- 
tfiri. Tise navigation is inteinipied 
by a great eatnraei, whieU is In lat„ 
1 IIK^.;]ung. 72^ 20' w. 
jAH'GOK, or JAR'GOON (Ar. 
a. I'cr'^vish variety o£ ziicon 
xq.\,) i’uuiid In Ccyioii. The name 
ori' ilia led that ol the ck-iueai 
ifircomum. 

JAHMAC (zhar-iiAk), a town of 
Fraiitm, in the dep^iriiGcnt of and on 
the rher (iiareutc, where a bait le was 
fonghi (13th Mairli, 15(b)) benveen 
t he Catholics under 1 he I >uLe < -f Anjou 
and the IfuffuenoU under the Prince 
of Oolidd. The Protestant foiees u<Te 
(lefeateiL Pop. 4,5oh. — Coup do 
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Biaijyhau , ^ ^ 

In Pj: 53 war renewed between 
China and J.ipan. Japan would nut 
accept the fitidini? of the Leaeruo on 
the Sdanchuriaii quest ion and sii?nificd 
her resigna&iun. — BiBLioouAPHy: F. 
Brinkleys Japan described and Ulus- 
tmkd A afire Author liiesi B. W, 
Olenicnfc, A ^hori IJibwrp of Japam 
A Steads JaiKw and ike Japanesei 
H. Norman, Ilmi Jajmn: 3J[anne7'$, 
Morale^ Pol f firs; J. If. Longford, 
Japan and ilc Japanese; The Erolu- 
Uon of Xcw Ja^nm; Y. Okaknra, Life 
mid Tkongkt in Japem; S. Greenbio, 
Japan, Ura! mid hMpinary; L. Hearn, 
Japani an hikrpniatwn, 

JAPAHHINO is the act of applying 
Tarnish to such articles as wood, 
Biota!, leather, and papier laJeM, in 
Ixnitalion ol the lacquered work of 
Japan aiul China. The article to be 
lapanned being made thoroughly drjq 
is tot brushed ov cr with two or three 
coats of feced-iae varnish to form the 
priming^ The next coat of varnish is 
mixed with the imund tini desired, 
and where a design is hatended it is 
now paiiilcd with colours. The whole 
|g then covered with additional coats 
of variiteh, which arc dried and 
polished uk applied. Shellac varnlBh 
or mastic varnibh is employed, unless 
where the linenchs or durability uf the 
work requires the use of coi>ai dis» 
Bolved in alcohol. See LACQXJiiRiNa. 

JA'^PHETH, the second son of Noah 
(0m. ix, 24). Mis deseendanta, ac- 
cording m Om. X, 5, xwopled the isles 
of the Gentiles, and thus Japheth is 
often considered the ancestor of most 
European races. 

JAPURA m CAQBETA 

|M*kS14), a lai^e river of South 
Amorictt, an affluent of the Axcuiwson. 


JAROSLAU (yiVnrdtm), or JARO" 
SLAW, a town of Poland, in Galicia, 
formerly belonging io Austria. It If eg 
on an affluent of the Vibtula, (>2 itiileg 
w.N.w. of Lemberg, with a cattle and a 
handsome cathedral, mnnufaciur(\s of 
woollens and linens, &c. During the 
European War Jaroslau was lakou 
by the Busslans on 21st Sept., 1014, 
recovered by the Austrians soon 
afterwards, caxitured once more by 
the Russians in Oct., 1911, Imt again 
recovered by Aufetro-Germaa troops 
in May, 1015. Pop. 20,500. 

JAROSLAV (ya'ro-slaf), a iovm of 
Soviet Russia on the Tolga, 363 
miles north-east of SIoscow. it is the 
see of an archbishop, and has a 
theological seminary and a coiiego. 
Pop. 120,000. 

JAB 'RAH, a timber tree of Y^'estom 
Australia, the Evmlypfus ijiargindfa 
(or rostrdia), yielding a very durable 
wood, useful for railway -sleepers, 
jetties, 6cc., not being liable to the 
attack of tho white-ant and the 
ship-worm. 

JAR'ROW> a borough of England, 
iu Durham, on the Tyno* 0 nitlcb 
below Gateshead. Its rapid gri'owth 
from a village to a large town is due to 
the development of its shipbuilding 
and iron-smelting industries. The 
town contains r meehani<‘s* institute, 
an mhrmary, and the churtdi of Ht. 
Faults, where the Venerable Bede was 
baiicd, and where soiik^ of his relics 
are t?tin preserved. It gives its name 
to a parliamentary division of 
Durham. Pop. (1931), 32,018. 

JA'SHER, BOOK OF* a lost Hebrew 
work, twice mentloaeil in the Bible 
(Josh, X, 13 and 2 ton, i, 18), and 
about wiiich various conjectures have 
been made. 3ome authorities suppose 
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Ih ,4’ lirfjiw iiitnj'treisy celo- 

1 . 441 ! in '4 she t'q'floH'A o£ the national 
lu-i’tKrt, \\lud<‘^'er its Cimtents may 
|y\t* 1 jly‘I 2 , It seems trom the speei- 
presem'ed to iBive been iiiefrieai 
in fiiiin. Tiie atlenipt made by 
^toiialdsoii to reroni'lrnet the Book of 
tiaf mot with little fa pouf from 
C menial scholars. 

JASPAR. Henri, ]h‘lj?ian politician. 
He \»»>s born 2htb July, 3870, and bc- 
c.isiie a ki\''.yer. in 1019 ho took a 
oruijuw nt Ti.'irt in the worli: of restor- 
the country’s industries and the 
saiiic jear he i,’»as eknded a depnij . 
i t<‘ t ook ollsee as 3.J liii‘'Ter of J he Interior 
»hd tlKU! as F(U‘e!^;’ri yliuiBtor, a post 
Ir jctained iinUl 192.). Jasper w.'is 
from tie liml a hrm supporter of the 
Leayne <d !\at!oiis and was a member 
of tnc Court of [ntornational Justice 
at In .May, 1920, be be- 

came Pniue Minister and Minister of 
the liiterinr, and he remained at the 
nmd ot nilaiis until 1981. 

J.*\3MIN (/has-manb Jacques, or 
JAQUOlf JAliSYim, I he chief modern 
Ih’meiKyd tjoel uf France, inheritor of 
the Ic’ irorme ii« well as the soirit of 
the tr«jiubr«loai‘h,u«is i\»ra in 1798, and 
died In I MU. ilimscif of himibie 
parciihuire, and by trade a bnirdrefeser, 
all I'is poeiijs ^ukI h<'in'i’s are written in 
tiio peasants’ patol' of the Garonne, 
liis pretry deserved and acquired 
more Hum a kH*al celebrity, and was 
n,triiil 2 wcIciJimed notoniy in {Southern 
Fr mce, but throughout the whole of 
JUirupe, 

Ills ’^i.orks were crowned by the 
Academy in 1862. His principal 
uoUte a'c: 7.0?/ Cknlibari (The Chari- 
cari), li mock-Iicroic poem; JJAbiiglo 
ilf ('’(nit I VvilB (The Blind Girl of 
Cast el CuiOe), his niasterpiecc in 
fmetry, which has been transialed by 
Lon^'lodow; Lns Paptlhios de Jasmin 
{The (’url -papers uf Jasmin); and 
Loifs doHS Jrays’ikssoKS (The Two 
T\-\ in-brot hers), 1 H { 7. 

JAS'MfNE, JAS^MFN, or JESSA- 
MINE, the popular name of plants of 
tiie genus Jcsniiimoi. They are gi'ace- 
lui, branched, erect or climbing 
f-lirubs, \vith imparipmuate, trilolio- 
latc, or himple leaves, and {usually 
cymose) white or yellow liowers. from 
some of which delhdous perfumes are 
eytmeted. There are about 100 
sixYdes, 11105, t of them. Asiatic; some 
occur ill South mid a few in tropical 
Africa, while one is a native of 
Soufchem Europe. The Carolina jas- 
mine Is Crdsemimn nitidam, 

JASON, la Greek legend. King of 
loJcos In Thes&aly, celebrated for his 
eliaro in the Argoiiautic expedition. 
On his return to lolcos with Medea as 
iiis wife, ho avenged tiie murder of his 


JATROPHA 

parents and his brother by putting 

Pelias to death. 

Unable to retain possession of his 
throne, however, he lied to Corinth, 
where, after some time, he married 
Glauf’c (or Crousa), daughter of the 
king, and put away Bicdea and her 
children, (idee MEi>Ey.) Djilerent 
uccoiiiits are given of his death. See 
AnOONAl'TS, 

JASPER (Ar. yasb^ yashb; Gr« 
iasjtis), an hiipure coloured form, of 
quarto or flint. It is entirely opaque, 
or someiimos feebly translucent at the 
edges, and presents aliiiost cm cry vari- 
ety of I’olonr. It is found in altered 
s’liales and iiietamorphic rocks. In 
many places banded Jaspers pass into 
Bcrviceable haunatite iron ores. 

Ja.sper takes a high polish, and Is 
used lor vases, seals, smiH- boxes, &e. 
There are several varieties, as red, 
brown, blackish, bluish, Egyptian (a 
striped brown variety). — Agate Jasper 
is Jasper in layers with chalcedony. — 
Porcelain Jasper is only baked day. 

JASSY (ydbh'shi), or IAS3 a to'ivnof 
Rninama, in Moldavia, on the Bachiul, 
several miles from the ihait. It is 
built on two hills, and covers a largo 
space, the houses being generally pro- 
\ ided with gardens. It has a univor* 
sity, a inubeum with a public library, a 
theatre, several hospitals, tine hotels 
and shops. There are few manui’ac- 
tmes, but the trade is of some im- 
portance, ami a great deal of business 
is done at the fair. During the 
Em'opean War, when, in Dec,, 1915 
the liuxnanians were compelled to 
leave Bukarest, Jassy became the 
seat «*f the Govermont until the con- 
cluhlon of the armistice. Pop. (3 939), 
102,596, over a third of whom axo 
Jews. 

JASK-BEHSNY (yds-be-rany'), a 
market town of Hungary, 38 miles, 
n.N.E. of Budapest, on both sides of 
HieEagyva. Pop. 20,791. 

JA'TAKA, a story in which Buddha 
in one of his former birtlib plains some 
part. The term iS apiJied to u coUcc- 
tioii of such Jatakas, a work of about 
the third century a.d. containing 
legends relating to the birth of Buddha, 
and much prized by the Buddhists. 

JATIVA {MlTe-vd), a city of Spain, 
province of and 36 miles s.s.w. of Val- 
encia,uear the confiuenee of the Guard- 
amar and Albay da. Pop. 14,600. 

JAT'ROPHA, a genus of woody 
plants with alternate stipulate leaves 
and cymes of small dowers, belonging 
to the nat, ord, Eupliorbiaceye, for 
the most part inhabiting the tropica! 
l»artK of America. Some species have 
stinging hairri. ,/. elasiica yields an 
clastic substance used as caoutchouc* 
Sec Phtsio-nut, 
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JA73, (i raee Hiiirlii aj?d<‘ultiiri'‘t.s 
(if Ooi' proviOIiisr very valu- 

iOiln re( mil • to the Indian arnir. In 
thr» cKioontli coiitury thn Jats wora 
f*iL‘ pn f'l.ndi-rating fatdor in 
Pytijisilp and, rt(ii''nqnf*nt]v, provided 
to vvr:» „n’rat avtent the original 
i'toak un'wlii'h Sikhi'-io {grafted 
bs Xanak, the founder of that reli- 
To this day the mod con'^ider- 
uhle Riui influent iai ciiTit- inn of the 
Sikh^ is tfKii of the Jat, or, as it is 
cdled in this cimncetiori, Jai Bildi. 

SikhiHin was nut the only prosely* 
ildir.? infineiice which afFeeted the 
aril- Inal Jats; lanw miinberfl of tiieni 
becamt‘ Mahoitiuiedan-^, cither 
U'oni inoUvcs of poli{‘y or in some 
oubcH irunt force mijevre. The .hit, 
iKith fllndn and Arahunimedan, makes 
a (me «()idicr. His phvKi(iue is t-xeel- 
lent, and though he is pcrhaiK-. not 
e»n‘r-biiPden<al with brains, jet his 
tigiitiQg powers and (inalities of en* 
(lomriee more than eoiiTiterhnlaneo 
any >hurtcummgs there may be in 
i hat direction. 

in the Punjab Jdts are found in 
greatest strength in the tract of 
<Njnntry lying betw'cen the Indus, 
Jhelnm» and Uhenab Itirers north of 
AM tan, a district known as the Sind 
Sagar Doab, While in Riijpiithna and 
Sind they populate a considerable 
area to the south of Jodhpore and 
ejctending as far as the Indus. 

Jdts have in the past provided a 
complete cajMry regiment, the 14th 
Aiurrays Jdt Lancers, and two in- 
fantry regiments, the dfh Eoyal Jdt 
Light Infantry and the lOth JiUs. The 
iltli Lancers has lately been amalga- 
mated Avith the loth, though it Avill 
hi Hi retain its Jdt connection. The 
hth Jat Light Infantry received the 
title lioyal in 1920 as an honourable 
reward for its sorvico in the European 
War. In addition to these units with 
a special Jdt connection, several other 
lAwments, both cuvalrj' and infantry, 
these fine soldiers. 

JA0ER (vou'er), a town of Ger 
many, in yilosia, 10 miles h,h.e. of 
on the NeiBso, jdth m»mu- 
bwd iires of cigars, doth, worsted, and 
t‘Ather. Pop. 19,550. 

JAUNDICE is d ue to the presence of 
bile pigments In the blood, and is 
lecfigiilsjed by iho ydhw colour nro- 
diict'd ia the rtkin. The yellow tinge 

fliNt seen in the conjunctiva of the 
eya. There are two main types of 
laundlee: (1) ioxirmic^ duo to the pros- 
ewe «»f some toxic body of chemical 
or laierobie origin eireulatlng in the 
(2) oftsinfdirf, caused by the 
meehanloal obstniction of th© bile- 
daiotfl, clue to pressure. 

The f0Tmmif, typo Is produced by 
various chemical poisons, such a», 


ehlorotorm, phosphorus, &e., and hv 
the mierobic poiMnn-, of such ilUeasvn 
as mahiria, relapsing fejer, syphilis,, 
and yellow fever. 

Obsfruciire jcumllce may be pro. 
duced by inflaiimiiition in t!ie bilt . 
iluct itneif, by the hilc-diiet beii.g 
bl()ck<‘d })v calculi (l>iIe-sl:oiu‘S’}; or 
a.s the result of pressure on the «liie| 
by tumours of the iiver, pancrea-, 
stomach, or upper part of the b.nvel. 
It is only in this type, soinetirncM 
called black Jaundicp, that the siia 
becomes a dark-green colour. 

JAUNPUR {joiin-pur'), a town of 
rndia, Ikiited ProAinces, on the Rivir 
Gfanli, »)ver which there i.-a tine bridge. 
It isnn rdd toAA'Ji, and has some beauti- 
ful specimcTis of arehitecinre. i^>p. 
;i2,r»i)y. -—The diNtciet has an arta of 
l,nr>i aq. milesi pop. 1, 20!), 06.9. 

JAUHES, Jean Leon, d.iitingui-,hcd 
French Socialist, bora at CVi-tr**', 
(Tarn) .Ord Sept., 1809, of weii-to-uo 
middle-class parents, assassinated hist 
July, 1914. Educated in liis nati\ ^ 
ttnni and at the Eooic Nonnile 
Sup6rieure, Paris, he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Lyc6e for 
girls at Albi (Tam), and later jvas 
appointed totheohair of phiiosophyet 
the University of Toulouse. In 1885 
ho was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, Four years later ho wan 
defeated, but was re-elected in 1893. 

H© Joined the Socialist partj”, de- 
voting his talents to the effort of trans- 
forming the political republic into an 
economic and social republic, Jaurd'v 
soon became chief parliamentary 
leader, playing a prominent part at 
all th© Socialist congresses and con- 
ferences. His activity during the 
Dreyfus trial made Min many (neinies 
in France, and the hostility against 
him increased when he advocated 
international peace and the reduction 
of armaments, and opposed the Three 
Years’ Army Serjuce Bill In th<* 
French Chamber. 

He was assassinated on the very 
ere of the European War by a j’oath 
named Raoul Villain. Tho assas-siu 
was tried in 1939 and acquitted. 

JAVA, an island in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the chief of the Dutch colonial 
possessions; capital, Batavia. It is 
separated by tho Strait of Simda from 
Sumatra, and by that of Bali from 
Baii, and extends about G30 miles 
from cast to west; greatest breadth, 
12G miles; area of Java and Xdadura, 
50,057 hq.miles. Java and the smaller 
adjacent Island of Mafiiira are divided 
into twenty-two provinces or resi- 
dencies, of which the population in 
3930 amounted to 41,7 19,524. 

Volcanic mountain chains miming 
from east to west, and rising to such 
-points m Semiru (13,250 feet) and 
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Fl'jis^ai i i ! ,3‘20 feet ) ; low-Lvinj? marshy 
fi.tctrf in ilic iwilh, with such bafe 
laiidl<K'kt‘<i harbours aa BatuTia aiui 
.^liiabaya; io the M»uth a rociiy un-> 
brokfii eouhl washed by the hca^T 
iiirf ui the Itidlari Oc«‘an— these are 

it ehiVf fhariUiieii '.I ioH. , 

Vukauic cnipiiens are aot infro- 
tliippf, the latest bemf? in 1883, when 
imieli damaa’e was done to life and 
proiKUdy. The mouiitaius, covered 
nliu iarf^e forrsts, are separated by 
v'^ (Wtilirdy fertile valleys. With the 
eveiidfcjii of luarshy i raels the climate 
U es pj]iibri<ms as that of iiny other 
lib eUropieal emintry; and the more 
(‘leraftHi re*4oub are even healthy. 

Production. 'Fhe veccetation is 
\ i»'ied. Kiee is the eh’ef eoreai, but 
unTv and su.<ur are the Klapie pro- 
dreaS; ''-pkr. aje alsu irrown, and 
.nine < <dio!\ s.s raiseti. Other produ<‘ts 
i ouiprisc I'uljber, pct>pei% ioba<*co and 
tea. The famed pelson-troe, or upas 
(Jn/mr/ii to.cimria), is a noted Java- 
nese plant. The forests consists 
liuiinly ot teak. 

Fauna. There are about 100 kinds 
<»f inainmalia inhabitinff Java, These 
fnelade the one-horned rbinoecros, 
fiJter, pant her, ti'Ter-eat, wild Iio-i?, 
t evera! kinds of deer, st‘verai monkeys 
(hilt not the orau^r-ntan), and onor- 
mons bats. The ox, the butl'alo, and 
tie'* j?oat arc innoiig the domestic 
animals. Birds arc numerous. Ser- 
pents of a venomous kind are frequent, 
as also are crocodiles, lizards, and the 
Und tortoise. 

People. The native population, be- 
long to the Malay race, and are 
brownish-yellow in complexion, with 
loiiT tliiek black hair. They arc sober, 
patient, and indiistriouH, but quick to 
iwimge affront. In religion they are 
nominally Alahommedan. The great 
mass are devoted to agrieuiturc, 
living io viliages each governed by a 
native vhieL Most of the land belong’S 
tu iho 1 hitch tJovemiiicnt, which ob- 
taliiR a large revenue f rom the island. 

Till 1882 it was the custom to utilize 
the forced labour of tho natives in 
wliat was called the ‘<*ultiire system,’ 
In that 3 -^eai* very many of these en- 
forced services were abolished, and in 
1914 tho remainder were also abol- 
ished. 

Commerce, &o. The principal ex- 
ports are coffee, sugar, tea (the pro- 
duction of which is constantly in- 
ercuHing), tin, rice, cinchona, indigo, 
hpicas, tobacco, hides, and india- 
rabber. The exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1932 amounted to 
1*4,746,37,5, and the imports to 
12 , 168 , 361 , Hallways Lave been 
iuteoduced, and telegrapliie oom- 
inuwlcation rapidly developed. A 
Uovcraor-tlencmi rules Java and the 
^ whole of the Butch Em In^es. 


JAY 

Idistory. The history of Java Is 
unknown previous to tho eleventh 
century, when the Hindus founded, a 
dvimstv and converted tho natives to 
Brahmanism. This was overthrown 
by an invasion of the Mahonmiedans 
in 1478. Islaiuibm w^as succeeded by 
the Portuguese, who arrived in 1611. 
They were followed by the Dutch in 
J695, wdio wrested from them the 
supremacy.— -Bieliogkafhy: A , B. 
Walcott, Java mu! !ur Mcighbows; 
3. P. Bcliellema, Mouiuncntal Java: 
H. B. Bciflmore, Java: the GanJai of 
the East, 
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JAY, John, American jurist and 
statesman, born in 1746, died in 1829. 
In 17G8 he was admitted to the Bar, 
and in 1774 was chosen a delegate to 
the hret -‘American Congress, which 
met at Philadelphia. In 1776 he was 
chosen President of Congress, and in 
1779 he was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Spain. In 1782 he was 
appointed one of the Coinmissioners 
to negotiate a peace with Britain, and, 
along with Adams and Franklin, 
concluded a treaty with tho British. 

Returning to the United States, ho 
was appointed head of foreign affairs, 
and afterwards Chief Justice. In 1794 
he was sent as Envoy Extraordlnari'" 
to Great Britain, and concluded a 
treaty which has been called after his 
name, and by which £200,000 was 
given to Americans as compensation 
on account of the illegal eaptoes by 
British vessels, and the eastern boun- 
dary of Maine was fixed. 

JAY, a genus and sub-fawdly 
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IcM- Dublin ilu i InHeili is a i 
, liimt'^ ( Ik" ( im h! t 1( ii u 
! f i H soui i tUs ( ill Is *. Ill 

I 1 J! h h c ini I ui i <■ f 1 it 1 f i i 

uiu I it was ii lis-^ I I £ ijii lI ii 
(iH u ti i is- f ISS) n i 
th II in ( in i u..,!!!"* pr k i ct 
L It tk i < iin 1 iht 
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ri% lib (lomi si.Ra^ i posbc'^* a b ii sh 
patrne* iiati ind aic adimi ibk 
ininnc ibo fttd on tiiut oitl 
woms m e<ts iiid tkc eggs 'ind 
yoi iig of otiatr biid&, k-c 

TLe common oi Liu opt an jay 
(Gan ulu*' glamlanui^) is tho mfc of an 
ordlnaiy pigeyii tlie gent i il coloui is 
a Iigkt blown uiclmmg to itd whilst 
tbo iargtr or pinniry wnig featutis 
aii ot a 1 ulbant blue marl od out bj 
binds of bJ ick The blue co’oui 
rtatiics its lurbesfc brilliaacj m the 
Nortli Vtutntan blur {Cyaiioc tta 
hiihttitus) wliiih othtiwibC closely 
inutatos its i uropcan ic pr< sentativc 
bo^ii ui and iribita Tho i>iuo j 15 
Ib €\tctdm dy \ tll known in tbo 
Lmted Suits \notbei Amen an , 
|ay is tlio Cimuli ji> or win U 3 
Ji'iek {Pt isottis iumlaihis)^ a bud 
of ret hex so ulm eolmrmg but of 
ttie bold nwsj, andactno Iiabils of 
oil ivh ol jass 

JAZKY, naiiK applied to ccrt-im 
Ainoia in danct iiuiBic and danow 
tijpts of nogio origin It is an oni 
matopolic wild aptly deserbrng tho 
iw«S jMfU ue katiiiey of the 
fafthiMabie dame baiwl'i Ihis ia-» 
imiQ music, iisualh kud md su 
£.yiitopxitcd muis ireg aoco up uistd 
bj II \ei mu-,icil offedt is pin d 
goeti dL on tho troniboue and non 
oi'yln .dial instiumtnt:* ‘^uch m tbo 
banjo, ukclole, saxapkoae, xy lopiione, 
&c 

Tlio word * Jasay*’ is also unod to 
desfiibc lilMiifo and inbaimomons 
colour demation 

JEBB, Sir Eieliwd Claverboase, 
Engiisb elaffiical siholar, was bom at 
Dimdie 21 t!i A tig 1 1^41, died Dth Deo , 
li05» Educated at St Oalumba^s Col- 


Hi K t 1 now 1 woilfe i c // 
tit Oipjjb Ml n C i u I ft 
jf I (ha I B( lil / 1 mu an I if 
i u ii n I th Ii L I m I Od h / i i 
idmii ibl i diti i of S( I h ( c i ii 
uotib ind ti u ! u ail luiai >11 
< Bic nil I ^ cl 0 ) '^k xi 3 n tii 

i i I ’ nil run 1 1 (ml I c 
Limcisii-v i n Is 1 1 n wih 
1 ni 1 ti } lu 1 )0 ul ic. cned tla 
i o M mi H> ? 

i JDBDL D'^UZ'^ ) ml > 1 111 is 

t 1 1 l\ of St HI I 1 i bCllth(fUsO 
Hu I 11 tie tend i> oi Dima < us 
Bt VI ii Libvnon 

JLDs3UPGVi 1 ici 1 Iniryli f 
S tl nl c mt town f 3 ovliTf^h 
^hu 0 1 cl i 1(1 ith iiie lumi i 
( Im (h of r 1 H I ii a maymtlci iit 
fei^nictuio begun bj D 11 id I iiid a 
house where Queen iuj in cl ui 
15u6 Uio iiamifnctmc of wccllou 
goods IS can ltd on Pop (ihol) 3 0u7 
JEDDAH, seaport md town of iliv 
tlejar foituated on the Rtd fat % it is 
i6 nules flora Mcce i of winch it 13 
the port It exports hidou cauets 
coiico and iiiothei of pearl Long w 
Turkish possession it was taktn by 
the Heja^ forces in 1910 Pop 25 000, 



Qween <ii 8 yts 

JEFFERIES, Richard, natmalHi 
and author, boin in W iltsture in 1818, 
died in 18B7 Ho iiegan his littiai-v 
caieor as a local journalist, and tot 
attracted attention by a kttei to the 
2 inm in Not , 1872 on tM WiU&hiri> 
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fflmafT In iSTT he mo^ed to 
f ui u rmmu^ siittess the iie\t 
^ r uitii 111 h oh lie aamtkeipfr 
11 ic ^UiK h tonsisticl of sketchcb 
II it irtl ill'll r ai i jural Ufc 
I Ft UtLi%\ irds produced a ni^mbci 
f )ii on siniil il subjects fcoeethei 
!i I fc« 11 \Lh Vinong his mou 
i fut^ui uukJ me llie iinatcui 
! lie Sftnf of^M/ 

If ait ( ns I /V if ike / i<.Ms (1SS4) 
f Op ^ hi (KSS5) and Aflcr 
J 1(1 m ? JJ iM 1 ngl md (ISSk) 


JFFrCRSOMi, Joseph* \.merican. 
eraiK fun I >rn in l diei in 1 H) 
He I «. 1 ut in nc*-oi a pi ifei^sion 
\ leh hs fdnci krmdfdier and 
m t n ui sth i h id f Ibwed and 

hi c I h in It i limit fn himself m 

SI Cl ri ts IS D tOT Fan,?los8 {2 he 

h } it I ( ) \ a, rreneh ird (Our 

i i an I i)im i) Boh Verea {ikt 
i i ilb iacc lo Ln lish playgoers 
luw f \ ( I he “wi best known for hib 
flnislwd w peisor itiQii oi Rip Van 
\\ mkk ui ius pia'v of that name 
In ISSJ he piibiidiecl an Aiitobwna 

i / 

rnFFIZmON, Thomas the third 
P c 1 !ci t i tin I nd<od fetites of 
\ y IS born 1 7 H at feh idwcll 

I iitd 4th Tulv ibiC Ke 

lu i «• 1 it tb r of William and 
\\ illUmsburg and then com 
1 t' me 1 1! c stmR of Un la 1760 he 
y 1-9 d ted a member of the Pro 
yiicui Bemslatme and in 1775 he 
toov his heat for the first time m 
Connesss It was he who drew np tho 
drift of the DecUiatim of Indepen 
dtmo rhuh (m a siighily modified 
ft 1 m) \ as sunc d on liii July 1776 
I lom 1779 to 17SI he was Goyomor 
of Virginia In 'May* 1784 Congress 
elects, i him Mimsier Piempotentiary 
to I s unee in luldition to Adams ind 

I rmkiln m \t jiar ht was appointed 
sjl ufusto’' an! his i evidence m 

11! r i ttd aloiro five icars On 

II ti nil 1 IS ippmitedSecretaiy 

0 it I V W lshlll^^t n an office 
which i< i. ntt m d to iill until the en i 
« f 1'" H when In u signed In 1797 ho 
was si ptif. I \it Prtsidcnt of the 

1 into i ‘-'taios but he was seldom 
cori lilts i b\ the Piesidcnt and he 
w IS Old of htmioaj with tho 
f itif \ eniBieufe 

111 1800 it w IS eleett d Piesident 
Out of til public acts cf his idmmis 
tr'ihon w is tne puieha'^c. of Louisiana 
fr 111 1 1 mco thus gieatly cytendmg 
flu Im undines of the Cniitd 
In IHIH he utiud to private life at 
Ills Fi side iiec of MonticeHo, in Viiginia , 
whoo ho died on tin fiftieth annivcr 
fciwi of till Deciaiatlon of Indepen 
dence almost at the same hour as 
John Adams, the second President 

was the acknowledged 


head of the Repnbliean pai fc> from the 
period of Its orgammtion Ho pub 
li hed Notes on Pirgima and vanons 
(ssa\s on pohticd ami philosmiliical 
.iiubiects, and a Manual of Pailm 
mentary PmctitBy for the use of the 
Sc natu of the Uiiitod States ■— Biblio» 
c 1 vr HY G Tucker Life of I homm 
hjfasoiif T B Wats >11 Life and 
Tunes of rhonias feffermn^ J S 
I^illiims Thomas fefferson kis Per- 
Tia lent £ n duenee on American Instilu- 
fwris 

JEFFERSON Cl TV* i. iowm of tho 
United States cipital of Missnirn 
on tae lliycr \Iis»ouu Pop (l)80k 

J1 5% 

JEFFERSONVILLE, a flotirishmg 
toim of the United SUtc«- m Indiana 



on a height above the Ohio connected 
w ith LonihVilic by a fine budge Pop 
Il 14'’ 

JEFFREY, Francis, Lord a Scot- 
fcisi judge md ciitie wis bom at 
rdmbnigh m 177 i and di^d in 18W 
He was educated at Edinburgh High 
School the ITnmisity of Glasgow, and 
Queen^s Oollcge Oxford, and passed 
advocate in 1794 Ho took part to 
establishing The Edinburgh hemew In 
1802 (with Sydney Smith, Lord 
Brougham, and others) and after tw o 
numbers had been issued was installed 
as Its editor, a position h© held for 
tw enty six years 

in 1881 he was mad© Lord Advo'* 
cate and he sat for several vears a» 
member of Parhamonfc for Edinburgh, 
He was made a Lord of Session In 
1834, and continued during a period 
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of '^I’ctcon yeaw to be one of the aWoft 
U!m 1 Kio-ii poinilar 3iulges 
Sr.iurmel’onH iiiHeofUrid. — Of. H. I. 
t 'ueLiairii, The Lijeaf UwdJefSreu* 

JEFFREYS, George, first Baron, 
EiJ|;ii''h judiie, born in 1048, ana 
cli< <i ill Tower, in 1680. Sotm Jiftor 
i omiaenciii'^ his profobsioiial career ho 
ciiu'en recorder oi London; and 
lie appumted, successn olr» a 

■'TiKli judge and (Jhiet Justice of 
i'’i}t.dcr,rieiiteda baronet in 1680, and 
afienuird . appointed Chief Justice of 
the Bench. 

lie uas one of the adrisers and pro- 
niotuFfl of ilie aibitraiT aneavsures of 
J.unc a Ij ; and for his baiigiuimry and 
iniraman proceedings against the 
ftdliereiitR of Monmonth on the 
* Ishiody western ciicnit ’ was reward! d 
with the po'^t of Loid High Chancellor 
(ICSj). uii the anha! of the Piinee 
of Orange, the (liaiitM Ihw, %vho had 
d’^gtiiicd himteif a seaman, was 
dd?:el(‘d and canhd lafoic the Lord 
Major, who sent hmi tu the Louis in 
Coinieil, by whom he was comnutted 
to the Tower. — C£. H. B. Irwiug, Life 
of J udge J effrei/s, 

JEHO^VAH is the proper name of 
the God of the Ilehrew^s, the English 
Bible’s equivalent for the sacred 
peirtCtnal luime, which occurs 6,823 
times in the Hebiew' Old Testament. 
The Dionunelation, the deiivation, 
ami tlie origin of the name are un- 
certain, 

(«) The pronunciation * Jehovah ’is 
ceitaiiilv cTroneous. it is a medie?vai, 
hj biid formation, due to the fact that 
the consonants of the Ilcbiew teim 
YHWH were supplied with vowels 
answering to the terms for Lord 
(xidSnai) or God (Eluhim). The Jew.s 
ihrank in superstitious reverence 
from proBoundng the actual name or 
Tetragrammaton, and devised this 
medhod of employing the consonantal 
framework . 

Jehovah, therefore, is no more than 
ft conventional and convenient make- 
shift , Scholars are now agreed on 
philological evidence that the original 
promineiation musl, have been some- 
thing like * Yahw^eh/ 

(l>) The etymology is more obscure. 
One derivation is offered in Ex. iii, 
II, 15, where Mo.ses asks for infornia- 
tlon about the name of thi‘ God w*ho is 
sending him to lead Israel from Egy|>t, 
and 18 told by God, “I will be what i 
will hoT* The meaning of his interpre- 
tation la that God will prove Himself 
to be BOBietblng uiHlofincd, i.o. a 
helper and dellveivr to His people. 
They are to expect Him to reveal 
Himwit 

On the eve of the struggle that k to 
free tliein from the tyranny of Egypt, 
God eneooragos them by promising to - 


be One who will ever manifest Him. 
self to llis people. The interpretation 
is therefore not a nietaph.rsleal 
definition, but a practical desciijition 
of HiinselL ‘I \\iU he’ in Hebrew 
‘Ehyeh,’ and tins is given as the clue 
to the meaiiiiig of Yahw! h. 

(c) This, howrever, can hardly be the 
oiigin of the name. It is a'speeui 
application of it rather than the fuhl 
mtioduction ot it to Jbuiel. Manj 
attempts have been made to explain 
it from Semitic usage in a more eon- 
cr<‘te feci!.se, e.g. as “He who cieates, 
or makes to be,” “ He w ho casts down 
(lightning, hail, &c„ oi, his foes),” or 
“He who blows.” On this last h\po* 
thesis Yahwch would be a .storm -god, 
and many of the theophanics in the 
Old Testament connect Him wfih the 
storm or wind; He w'ould then ite “at 
first a wind-god like the Assyiaji 
Eamman or the Teutonic Wod^n” 
(W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion, BJOG, 

p. 66), 

Paiallels to the name have been 
occasionally found in (Janaanifce and 
Babylonian mythology, and, accoid* 
ing to Drh^er, it is possible that “a 
West Semitic deity, Ya-u, w^as know'n 
as early as 21(i0 b.c.” But, apart 
from these remote traces, the name io 
embedded In the name of the mother 
of Moses, for Jochebed (Rx. vi, 20) 
means ‘Yahweh is glory.’ This 
suggests that the tribe of Levi, to 
which the family of Moses belonged, 
W’orshipped Yainveh already. 

Other scholars, impressed by the 
close connection of Yahweh with Sinai 
have inferred that Moses had recently 
knowm the God during Ms stav with 
the Kenites, w^ho dw'clt near Mount 
Sinai. “It by no means follows that 
the Mosaic conception of Yahw’eh was 
not different from and higher than 
the conception of him among the 
Konites; still less that the Kenites 
knew and w^orshipped no other Gud 
than Yahweh” (O, G. Montefiore, 
Ilibbert Lectures, pp. 51, 52). But the 
impulse which actuated IHoses at this 
era may Iiave been derived frcmi the 
Kenite or Midianibe worship which ho 
had just encountered in the nomad 
tribes round Mount Sinai, 

However this may be, it is the 
special sense of the name and the 
special w^orshlp introduced by Moses 
which made Yalwveh the God of ilie 
Hebrews. Wo are unable, In the con- 
flicting state of the evidence, to deter- 
mine to what extent, if at all, Yaliwuh 
was known to the Hebrews before the 
exodus. But thereafter ITahweh Is 
their God pre-emiiionily, and this is 

for 


Ho 

of 


wy otiucr pyopics, aa, 

example, on the Moabite Stone, 
JE'HH, th© founder of the t 
dynasty of the Kingdom of Israel, 
was a commander in the army 
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JelioraiH, wlien sent quo of the 

*fbiltlren of the prophets* to conse- 
eiate turn Kim of Israel at Eamoth- 
Gilcatl B.C.). He immediately 
attacked Jelioram, whom ho slew in 
liattio, and then enU'red upon a work 
ot oxtoniaiiiatimi in whieh were slain 
fecvciity of Ahab*e children, forty -tw’O 
liiotlicTS of Aiia/dah, King of Judah, 
and Ile/ckiah himself, as also Jc;Kcbei. 
lie died after a reign of twenty -eight 
vvDjIS, His name occurs more than 
once on the monuments discoTorod at 
Kmevt b. 

JELALABAD', a town of Afghani- 
bbin, near the right bank oi the river 
anil 7o miles e.n.e. of the town of 
ILibub !t was the scene of a suceess- 
fiii i‘( distant ^ to an orniv of Afghans 
b’v a liortdi'iil British troops under 
Fir Robert Bale m the winter of 
18il-”tb Pop. about 6,000. 

JELGAVA, formerly MITAU, a 
to an of Latvia, formerly m Russia, 
capital oi the government of Cour- 
Imid, in a low, flat, and sandy dis- 
tiiet cm the A a. Founded in 1271, the 
touD the residenec of the Dukes 
of Courland during the sixteenth 
century. Pop. 33,018. 

JELLICOE, John Rusiiworth, hrst 
Earl ,]ellicoe of Scapa, v.as born at 
Soiithamptcm, 5th Dec., 1S59. Ke was 
€ ducal eti at RottiiiRdc«m, and entered 
the nary in 1872. He served in the 
Egyptian War of 1882. and %’ras the 
pnsjcw inner at Gieenuich (gunnery- 
lieutenants) in 1883. From 1898 to 
1901 he T,vas employed in China, and 
was Coimnandani of the Naval 
Brigade nncl Chief of Stalf to Yico- 
Aciiniral Sir E. Se>mour in 1900, dur- 
ing the attempt to relieve the Peking 
legations, being wounded In action. 
Director of Naval Ordnance from 1905 
to 1007, he eventually became Rear- 
Admiral of the Allantio Fleet, w’hich 
he remaiiicsl until his ai>poiatment as 
Thirii Sea Lord in 1008, when he 
combined with his duties those of 
Comptroller of the Navy. In 1910 be 
W’as posted to ecmiiiiand the Atlantic 
Fleet, and In 1911 he took over the 
Second Squadron of the Home Fleet, 
striking his dog in 1912 on becoming 
Sectmd Sea Lord. lie was knighted 
(K.c.'y.o.) in 1067. 

ITpon the outbieak of the European 
War, 4th Aug., 191 i, Jellicoe was only 
a vice-admiral, but it had been ar- 
ranged that he was to assume com- 
mand in the event of general mobliaa- 
lion; ho -was aceordingiy posted to 
ScaiKi upon that date, as Commander- 
In-Ckief, Grand Fleet. On 28th Nov., 
191 6, lie W'an superseded by Sir David 
(now EarJ) Beatty (q.v.), and went to 
the Admiralty as First Sea Lord, 
wfaero he ^vas actively engaged in per- 
xeeting a system of defence and agres- 


sion against the growing ®U*-boat 
menace. 

After a short time as Chief of Naval 
Staff, subocqucnt to the reorganisa- 
tion of the Admiralty in May, 1917, 
Jeiiicoo retired (Dec., 1917), and was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Jellicoe of Scapa. The thanks of the 
nation and a giant of ^50,600 were 
pichcntcd to him on 5th Aug., 1919, 
when he was promoted to Admiral of 
the Fleet and toured the colonies, ad- 
vising upon matters affecting naval 
construction and policy. He was 
Governor-General of New E^ealand 
fxom 1920 to 1924, and received tm 
earldom in 1925. From 1928-82 lie 



Patai/ta noePhtea, marsu 

piahs 


was President of the British Legion. 

Jcliicoe*s books, The Grand Fleet 
(1914—6) published in 1919 and The 
Crisis of the Naval War which first 
appeared in 1920, do much to show 
the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in the early organization of 
the faulty equipment and raw per- 
sonnel of the newly mobilized Grand 
Fleet; but, however, they have singu- 
larly failed to vindicate the strategic 
plan which enabled the High Seas 
Fleet at Jutland to escape the * Nelson 
touch * which the Grand Fleet were 
itching to administer. Among his 
decorations, Lord Jellieo© possesses 
the o.w, (1936), o.o.b. (3915), g.o.v.o. 
(1916), end too Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, 

JELLY-FISHES, or MEBHSiE, the 
popular name of cerialn coelenterate 
animals, of the class Hydrozoa. found 
in the sea, and often familiarly called 
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imd $ca."i!titfcles, ^ from 

ihm‘ appcai'ii'iico and stiiisiug- 

,, , 

ill wat(a- tlicy present a 
fiiitfciilurlv heaiilifa! apiiearaneo, uue 
t4' 'the lirjst ('omiaoii resenibUn^ a 
eli*ar crrstaliiiM’. bell, which swiins 
j-nicufiilly thrutis-h tlio water by 
litici-neJely cXpamUnyr arid coutract- 
iap* it.s lK)(iy. . 

Tlw.y iii’c very v(H’ocion!5, and para- 
ly.At’j tl'icir |)!v.y by ineutis of the net- 
anla Umi stir , I iticir loirq- stinsfaj? 
t.riiihudi^s. The, plw.sphoreseence ot‘ thi.' 
sea i.s partly <bie t,o the pale light 
vtiiich they tUffiisc in the daiivneis. 
8i‘e HnniozOA, 

JEMAPPES (idie-inJp), a town ot 
Belgium, in Haiiianlt, near Mens, on 
the 'Scheldt, celebrated uh the place 



Jlatliaus, at Jena 


of the first great battle In the French 
revoiutionary war, fought 6fch Not., 
1702, vftimi the French under 
Ihn'uoiirlez: defeated tiie AustriaiiB. 
Severe fightiu,g also took place hero 
(luring the Bnropean War. Pop. 
14,571 

JENA Cyi'iia), a town of Oermanyf 
In Saxe- Weimar, fonniug, since I&IO, 
part of the Hepnhlic of Thuringia. It 
Is an Old-fashioned, wiinteresting 
place, dtu'lving iiiiportance only from 
its im}ver.slt 5 ' (founded In 1558), which 
ae.Me\’ed its highest fame in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when 
Its teachers were Schiller, 
Hegoi, Fichte, Humboldt, Sehelllag, 
and ilwi SetilcgelS', while its students 
numliivred above 1,00(1 ' 

In 19JI: them warn B.14'4 students 
aid 202, profcescire and tnstnietors, 
with., mi awatomtea! theatre, botanical 
f arto,, jstwlogk'fti, mmmiii., and othes 


scientific collections, observatory, and 
' a library of 300,000 volunies. Optien! 
and scientific Instruincnis are madii. 
Pop. (1025), 52,049. 

The Battle of Jooa, fought on 14U,i 
Oct., 1800, Higmilited the doiihlo 
i d(dcat of the Prusaiauis by the French. 
ThiTC we, re two sei)arnte eBgagemeiit ,3 
on the same day, one on the surround- 
iiig heights, Ijefcween the PruMwkms 
under Hohciiloho and the Freiicli 
tinder Napoleon; and the other at 
Auerstfidt, where tlio French genera! 
pavout was victorious. 

JEMNEK, Edward, an English 
j)hysiciun, celebrated for the intro- 
(lucUon of the practice of Taccination 
aw a pre\'ontive of sinallriox. He was 
i)orn at Berkeley, in Gioneestershire, 

5 in 1749, ami (lied in 1823. After study- 
ing at Sodlniry under Ludlow, tho 
surgeon, and at London under the 
celebrated anatomist John Hunter, lie 
settled in his native county as a 
medical practitioner. 

It urns about 1770 when ho first 
began to direct Ins iiivcstigations de- 
finitely to the subject of smallposr, 
taldng as his starting-point the belief, 
common among tho peasants, that 
the casual cowpox acquired in milking 
cows was a preventive of tho more 
terrible diseuvse. From this, after 
many experiments, he clal)omted his 
famous process of vaccine inociiiation, 
which was made known to the world 
in 1798, and in the same year intro- 
duced into St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

His method at first met with gi‘cat 
opposition from tho medical profes- 
sion, but was in tho end universally 
accepted by his own and foreign 
nations. In 1802 a parliamentary 
grant of £10,000 was accorded him, 
and another of £20,000 in 1807, while 
congratulatory addresses were sent to 
him by Continental monarchs. 

He died of apoplexy at his native 
place, and in 1858 a public statue was 
ei*ected in his honour in London. He 
published A 71 iTiquirif into the Causes 
and Effects of CoiD'pox (1798); Further 
Obsermtions 07i Fari&tcB Vaceinm or 
Cow-pox (1709); and a celebrated paper 
on the Cuckoo, in the Philosophical 
Transactions. See VLicgination. — 
Cf. J. Baron, Lf/e ofJenner. 

JENNER, Sir William, bom at 
Chatham in 1815, died in 1898. He 
was educated at University College 
London, where he gradriated m.i>. in 
1844 , . In 1848 he became professor o! 
pathological aimtomy, and in 1 857 of 
’ clinical medicine in the ITniversity 
CoJlef 0 ;in 1 86 1 physician to the queen ; 
in 1862 professor of the principles and 
practice of medicine in University 
Col lege j In 1 868 he was made a baronet, 
and in 1872 a K.c.B., in rcoognltlon of 
his services during the severe illness of, 
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th'- Primx of Wales: In ISSl he was 
eieeted iiresident of the College of 
,rini4ciaiis. 

I'lo wrote a nnmbor of papers on 
«pof‘ii']c diseases, and wjis the first to 
csla.WIsii the difference m kind be- 
tween isidiUH and typhoid fevers. 

JENOLAN GA¥SSs a series of 
'heaulifiii limestone caverns, on the 
Fish iiWer, Westinoi'Iand county. New 
South Wales, discovered, in 1841 . An 
area (ff about 0 sq, niilos round them 
is reserved as a iivubllc pork, and 
ilin caves are lighted by eleotric 
light. 

JEPHTHAH, o,nc of the Hebrew 
Jiiciges, who defeated the Ammonites, 
Itiit having rashly made a vow that if 
ho viTt.s vkiloriuna lie would sacrifice to 
n,s a burnt -oi'ffu'ing w^hatever 
sluiiild iirsi' come to meet film from his 
house, he was met on his rctixrnhy his 
daughter, his only child, whom he 
Bacrificed, in consetinence, to the Lord 
{Judges xi, 29-40). Some ooimnenta- 
tors have maiulaincd that this meant 
devoting her to perpetual virginity in 
the taberiiacio. Jepht.Iiah ruled six 
3 >'ears as a Judge and general {Judges 
xi, xii). 

The sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter 
is the subject of oratorios by G. Caris- 
simi (IddO). Handel (1751), a,nd Hem- 
thaler (1870), and of a Latin drama, by 
George Buchanan. 

J®BO'A (Dipus, &c.), a genus of 
small anlnmls bcloiigiug to the 
ord, Rodentia or Gnawers, having 
extremely long bin d limbs, which gives 
them an extraordinary power* of leap- 
ing, so tha.t thcii* movement seems 
more like flying than nmning. Tho 
fore -limbs are armed wdth short 
powerful claw'S, with w^hioh they exca- 
vate their burro'ws and extract the 
roots on which they eh icily live. 

They c.ro gregarious and nocturnal 
in their habits, and hibernate during 
tin.; ei>Ider seasons. The Jerboas are 
fruio,dcld*diy hi Asia, Northern Africa, 
siini NiU'tii Aiuorica. The typical 
species Is the Egyptian form {Bipiis 
Q^ggpifus). 

JEBEMrAH, the second of the 
great propliets of the Old Testament, 
GiimishCril during the darkest period 
of the ivlngdoiaof ,1 udah, under Josiah, 
Jelioaha:2, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and 
Zedekiah. He was called to the pro- 
pbetio office about 620 b.c., in the 
l•oigll of Josiah, and lived to ■ see the 
caf3ture of Jcnisalem by Nebuchad- 
iie^m-r in 5S6 b.c., who offered him. a' 
home at Babylon, but he preferred to 
stay amongst the wretched remnant 
of the. people left In Judah. He is said 
to have been stoned to death in Egypt 
by some of his countrymen, who were 
uifuriated by his rebukes. 

He WTOte two Old Testament books. 


the Prophecies of Jeremiah and the 
Lamenlations. The text of the pro- 
phecies is in a some^vhat confused 
state, there being no chronological 
order. Jeremiah wants the dignity 
and splendour of Isaiah, but exhibits 
great tenderness and elegiac beauty of 
sentiment. 

In Hebrew the book of Lamenta-^ 
tio7is is called Kkheth (IIoiv, the first 
word of the book) and sometimes 
Kinoth ( Dii*gce) . Some critics also at- 
tribute to Jeremiah the book of Deute- 
ronomy and several of the Psalms* 
See Jews. — Bibjliogbjipht : S. R. 



Driver, InlrodudUm to the LiteraUire 
of the Old Testament I T. IC. Cheyne, 
Jeremiah: Ms Life and Times, 


JEREZ (or XEHES) (Ae-rcthD DE 
LA FRONTERA, a town of Smith- 
Western Spain, in Andalusia, province 
of Cadi^;, 16 miles n.x..e. of Cadi;^. It 
is a well-built and flourishiag tcuvn, 
with some handsome edifices, cliicfiy 
churches, and the Aleaisar, an old 
Moorish castle in ruins. It is noted for 
its wine, well known under the name 
of sherry, which is exported in 'largo 
quantities, A great battle was fought 
at Jerex; in a.p. 711, and in 1362 Peter 
the Gruel had his wife, Blanche do 
' Bourbon, murdered there. Pop. 
67 , 076 . 

JEREZ (I^e-rothO DE LOS CABAL- 
LEROS (ka-vai-yahes), a town of 
Spain, province of Badajos?, ■ partly 
surrounded by a wall, w'hich dates 
from the time of the Moors. Fop. 
10 , 959 . 
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JERICHO (jf3r'i-ko), a conafderablo ' 
yown of ancient Jndea, on a plain 
abcnit i8mile3N'.E.of.lcr«saloin,nofced., 
e?pccially in Solomon's time, for its 
balsam-ffax'dens and its thickets of 
palm trees and ro&os, and carryins* on 
a!l(niria!i!ngtmdeiiibalf.ainandspice3. 

It %TOS tlio kcT ot Palestine, and was 
therefore InYcsted by the Israelites 
who had pas'scd the Jordan nndcr 
Jf^shna to conquer thl^ country. Its 
site IS now occupied by the small vil- 
lage of Rilia. During the JEnropean 
ttrar Jericho was captured by Lord 
Allenby's troops in Fcb., 1918. 

JEROBO'AM, the name of twm Idngs 
of Israid. — Jeioboara I, the son of 
Nebai, on Solomon's death (973 B.o.) 
nas made king of the ton tribes who 
separated from Judah and Beniamin. 
He matU^ Shechem his capital, forbade 
his subjects to resort to the ternplo at 
Jerusalem, and set up golden calves at 
the shnnes of Dan and Bethel. He 
died in the twenty-second year of his 
reign. — Jeroboam II, the most pros- 
perous of the kings of Israel, reigned 
!it33™T8‘2 B.c. He repelled the Syrians, 
took their cities of Damascus and 
Hamath, and reconquered Ammon 
and Moab. Bxtt licentiousness and 
idolatry wore prevalent during his 
reign . The authorities for the history 
of his time are 2 KingSt 1 Chron,, 
Amos, and Eosm, 

JEROME, Jerome Klapka. English 
author. Bom 2nd May, 1 859, and edu- 
cated In London, ho was for a time 
a clerk and a teacher. He also did a 
little acting and in 1885 publishedOn 
the Stage and Off* In 1889 Jerome 
made his name with Three Men in a 
a thoroughly humorous story. 
This was foHtnved by Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle FeUou\ He wrote several 
novels Including Paul Kelver and The 
Mdsicr of Mrs, (JMleers, Of his many 
plavs the best known is The Fussing 
of the Third Floor Bark; others in- 
f'lucle New Lam 2 >B for Old and The 
Pmde*s Progress, In 1892 Jerome 
helped to found a magazsine. The 
Idler, and from 1893 to 1897 he edited 
a popular weekly calle‘d Po- He 
died 14th June, 1927. 

ST. (EuBehius Hierony- 
miw Sophropius), one of the most 
leaFiicd Fathers of the Latin Church, 
wai ]>am about A.n. SIS ni. Strido, 
near Aquileia, the capital of Venetia, 
of! Christian jiarents. Ho was haptired 
In Rome before 300, went in 373 to 
Antioch In Byria, and in 37 1 retired to 
tlio desert of Chalcls, whore ho passed 
four or Uto years in severe mortifica- 
tions anti laborious studies, 

Ee left Ills solltade to be ordained 
preshytor at Antioch, went to Cim- 
fltaatkiopfe to en|oy the instmotion of 
Gregory Nnzlanren, and In 383 re- 
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turned to Home, where his expositions 
of the Holy Scriptures gained many 
adherents, oapooially amongst the rich 
and noble ladies, tw'o of whom, Klar- 
cella and Paula became celebrated for 
their pioty. l^aula accompanied Imn 
in 386 to Bethlehem, where their firwt 
work was to build a monaatciy , and a 
convent, over which Jerome and Paula 
respectively presided. There Jerome 
remained until his death about i‘20. 

His voluminous writings include 
commentaries on the Bible, books on 
Church history and controversy, ant 
letters. He took part in particular in 
the Orlgcnist and Pelagian contro- 
versies. But his fame rests iirincipallr 
ou Ms translation of the Bible into 
Latin from the original tongues; 
version now known as the V id gale is 
in the main the work of Jerome, — Cf, 
F. W. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, 

JEROME OF PRAGUE, a Bohemian 
reformer, bom about 1360-7 0, in faith 
and sufferings the companion of the 
famous John Huss. Together they 
made a vigorous crusade against the 
dissoluteness of the clergy, and the 
worship of relics. When Hues was im- 
prisoned in Ooastance, Jerome hasten- 
ed to his defence, but was seized and 
carried thither in chains (1415). 

After much suffering he consented 
to recant Ms heresies, but on being 
subjected to a new examination 
solemnly retracted Ms recantation, 
and made a vigorous vindication of the 
principles of Huss and Wyclillo. On 
30th May, 1416, he was bnrned at the 
stake, and Ms ashes throwm into the 
Rhino. — Cf. William Gilpin, Lives of 
John WicUjfe utuI of the most^Eminent 
of his Disciples, 

JER'ROLB, Douglas, English hum- 
orist and playwTight, bom 1803, died 
in 1857, The son of the manager of 
Sheemoss Theatre, he was for a short 
time a midshipman, and was after- 
wards bound apprentice to a printer 
in London. His first play, More 
Frightened fhmi Eurt (1818), ivas nof 
at fhst successful, but his Bla^k-eyed 
Susan <1832) ran for 300 sucocssivo 
nights at the Surrey Theatre. Jerrokl's 
subsequent dramas were: The Bent- 
day, Nell Chjyynne, The Housekeeptr, 
The Prisoner of ffar. Bubbles of a 
Bay, Time Worm Woruters, St Cupid, 
The Caispme, The Heart of Gold, and 
several others. 

He contributed extensively to pern 
odical literature, founcUng and con- 
ducting successively The liluminakd 
Magazine and Douglm JerroJTs Shill- 
ing Magazine, and Bubseqneutly edit- 
ing Lloyd's IVeeMy Newsjjapfr. To 
Punch he contributed Ms Inlniiiablf’* 
Mrs, CrntdlFs Curtain Lectures ami 
Punch* s Lettm to Ms Bon. Though a 
maator of satire and repartee^ Ms 
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Ea\-iw'a liad no personal malevolenre. 

— Cf. Walter J«TroM, Douglas Jerrold, 
Drimaiist and ffit^ 

JER'SEY, i lie largest and mobt im- 
portant of tiie Ciiarmcl Islands, aborit 
i:» iiiiles off tlie norili*\vesi coast of 
Frant ; gi eateetlength, east and west, 
Gbont ri miles; lamtesl breadth, 7 
BiJes; area, ‘J8,717 acres or 4F87 sq. 
imles. Iis coast, partieiilariy on the 
Eorfli, io extremely nigged, and pre- 
eiinloiiL, is deeply indented all round, 
and lias a number of good bays and 
liai boors, the. chief of wMch arc St. 


Ai 


iibln and St. Helier. 


The iblaml Is fertile, abundantly 


voodjcd, and uell cullivated. The 
diiiudc^ 13 peeiiii.irly mild and agreo- 
abie. Win at Is the piincipal cereal 


and large quantifies of grapes., 
ptsklit s, melons, pears, and tomatoes 
arc exra>rted, al*o vegetables, and 


especially early potatoes for the Lon- 
don market. Cows of the famous 


dersey or cJdemey breed are reared 
and exported. 

TliC lo'vcr classes speak a sort of old 


Nornian-Fieiich ciiaieet, while French 
Is the language of the upper classes 
and the law courts. Jersey is governed 
by a Lieuterumt -Go vemor and a Bailiff, 
both appointed by the Crown, and has 
its ow'ii legislature, knowui as the 


‘States/ Appeal-, lie to the king in 
conncil. Priruipai town, Si. Helier. 
Pop, (1931), 50,455. See Channel 
Islands. 


JERSEY CITY, a toivn in the United 
States, capital of Hudson county, New 
JersesT on the Hudson, opposite New 
York, from which it is about a mile 
distant and with which it is connected 
by ferries. It possesses a number of 
largo public and other buildinga, nota- 
bly the huge grain elevators near the 
river, the city hall, the court house 
and lail, various ohiu’Ches, and large 
piibhe schools. 

The miiuiif act wring establishments 
are verj- mimer* ms, and comprise glass- 
%vorks, boiler-u orks, foundries, stcel- 
W'orks, breweries, eugar-reffneries, 
c!iemlcal-’works,watch"Warks,tobacco- 
iforks, and potteries. Its population 
Is largely made up of the overflow of 
New York. Pop. (1930), 316,715. 

JERUSALEM (Heb, TerusMlayim; 
Ar, EhKm^s^ ‘The Holy*), one of the 
most ancient and interesting cities in 
the world, in Palestine. It stands on 
an elevated site (about 2,500 feet 
above the sea) within the fork of two 
ravines, the Valley of Johoshaphat (or 
of Ividroa) on the east, at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, and the Vidley of 
Hinnoiu on the south and west, while 
a third mvine or valley- — the T3?to- 
pcBon-- partially traverses it from 
south to north. 

On the east side of tliia last valley is 


the tmditional Mount IMoriah, where 
anciently stood the palace and temple 
of Solomon. Immediately south ot 
this stood probably the mountain for- 
tress of Zion or City of David, but the 
view is also held that Zion or the City 
of David stood on the opposite or 
western side of the Tyropceon in the 
south-west of the present city, and i o 
this the name of Zion is commonly 
given. Here are the Armenian quarter, 
the citadel, and the English church; 
north of the Armenian quarter is es- 
pecially the Christian quarter. 

Of thi’ee walls built ior the defence 
of Jerusalem, the first w’all, that of 
David, ivas for the defence of the City 
of David and the older part of Jeiusa- 
iem on the south. The second wall 
took in a considerable area on (he 
north-west, while a suburb, Bezetha, 
which grew up on the north, was en- 
closed by a third w^all, built by Agrippa 
I. The present limits are much the 
same as those indicated by the thir/i 
wall, bnt considerable areas on the 
south (including the English school 
and cemetery) are outside the modem 
walls. There are seven gates, one 
being quite modern. 

The interior of the city is much 
occupied by mosques, churches, and 
convents. Thehouses are substantially 
built of stone, and present in most 
cases no windows to the streets, which 
accordingly — ^generally narrow, iil- 
paved, and sloping to the centre — ^are 
merely long* lanes with dead walls on 
each side of them. 

In the north-west quarter is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchi'e, so 
called because alleged to contain under 
its roof the very grave in which the 
Saviour lay. This cMirch, which was 
built by Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, is remarkable for 
the riclmess of its decorations ah'd the 
number of pilgrims by whom it is 
visited. 

A large area in the east of the city 
is occupied by the enclosure known as 
Ei Haram-Esh-Sherif (The Noble Sanc- 
tuary), which is in tho form of a 
regular parallelogram surrounded on 
all sides by a lofty wall. The most 
conspicuous building within is the 
Mosque of Omar, called also ICubbet- 
es-Sakhrah (Dome of the Bock), a 
splendid structure of octagonal form 
which occupies the site of the Jewish 
Temple. 

Amongst the notable convents are 
the Latin convent, and the still more 
extensive Armenian convent, capable 
of accommodating 1,000 pilgrims. 
Within the last forty years or so a 
considerable improvement has taken 
place in the appearance of the city, m 
weH as of the surrounding country. 

Hotels with all modern conveniences 
and comfoi*ts have been erected for 
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The diffieitillies are due io tlie fetorniy 
% H’jMSilndeH through wiu< h 
passed, CHpeciaily during t lie C’rusadefe ; 
encJeslastical mterests also have often 
Roi/ed upon certain bceneH, with little 
or no real foiindatioa ; and, again, the 
data of the gospels do not always 
warrant tlio conclusions drawn by 
some modern or medirsval inweftiga- 
tor'?. However, tlio traditional holy 
places may be reckoned at about five, 
and approximately identified as 
follows, 

The discovery of a rook grave, 
alleged to have been the Holy Sepul- 
chre, was mado during Constantine’s 
reign, and hailed with enthusiasm as a 
remarkable proof of the resurrection. 
Over it a church of tho Sepulchre or 
Anastasis (Hesurrection) was conso- 
cratod m 336, The vulgarities of tho 
present church, which only dates from 
last century, have almost obliterated 
the original rock-toiab. Those who be- 
llevo that this site originally lay inside 
tho city 'wall prefer tf) locate the tomb 
farther to the north, at the hill over 
the grotto of Jeremiah. This is the 
so-called Garden (or Gordon’s) Tomb. 

(6) As the tomb was close to Calvary, 
the sit© of the latter is included in the 
church of th© Holy Sepulchre, or at 
the knoll north of the Damascus gate. 
The latter has strong English support. 
Whether Calvary was really a hill at 
all is quite uncertain, however, and, 
in tho words of Condor, “while it is 
probable that the site is that of Gal- 
vaiT, W 0 must still say of our Lord as 
was said of Moses, *No man knoweth 
of His sepulchre until this day.* This, 
indeed, is tho general conclusion of 
recent miters, and even as regaMs 
Calvary we have only probabilities 
to consider** (The City of Jerusalem, 
p. 1.56), 

(c) The Via Dolorosa, I.e. the route 
followed by Joses from the Judgment- 
hall of Pilate to tho Cross, has been 
traditionally identified since the thir- 
teenth century j but the identification 
is precarious, for not only is tho site 
of Calvary quite uncertain, but tho 
starting-point of the walk is obscure. 
All depends upon whether Jesus was 
cojideinned at the Castle of Antonia 
(as the traditional version assumes) or 
at Herod’s palace; in tho latter event, 
there could h© only a few hundred 
yards to walk, unless Jems was 
marched to the Castle of Antonia 
first, to Join tho two robbers. 

** Ho we VQp,fcho actual roadway which 
those sacred feet trod so painfully is 
some yards below the present surface,** 
and the thrill of associations is dlmin- 
lifaed. by the uncertainty that the route 
taken actually corresponds to tho pre- 
sent Via Dolorosa, which is “one of 
the most picturesque streets in the 
city, spanned aa It fa In parts by huge 
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flying bnitros<?es, passing up and down 
ancient stairwai's, and plunging 
through dark luvsterious arvhwavi” 
(H. Rix, Tint and Ttsfamvnf, p. 205). 

(d) According to a fourth -century 
tradition a little ehureh was hiiilt as} 
early as Hadnari’s reign on the she ot 
tho house with the upper room, uhero 
Jesus instituted tho Hoiv Supper. 
This is identified with tho Cenaculimi 
or Chamber of the Last Supper shown 
in tho Moslem block of building; called 
Nebi Dafid (‘Prophet David’). Bulii 
is questionable if this room was the 
original incetmg-plaoo o£ the Church 
in .renisalcni. 

tel As for the garden or orchard nf 
Geth.Sfunane, the trailitional .-lit may 
have been fixed on the basis of h* riio 
local intormarioLi uhieh .survived tUi 
the fourth centiirv. It in now hehi ami 
eonvenlionali/ed by tho Franciscans. 
But “wherever it wan — and the .slopes 
have suffered mnoh these riiDoteen c«n- 
turios — any of tho olive -groves on fli© 
IMount, which have not been diessed 
as tho Franciscan garden has, will giv© 
tho pilgrim a more natural impression 
of the scene of our Lord’s agony than 
the latter cau” (Sir G. A, Smith, Je? a* 
Salem, voL ii, p. 571). In addition to 
the works cited, see Baedeker’s Pnfes* 
tine and Sipria; Sunday, Sacred Siies 
ofihe Gospels (1903). 

JERVIS BAY, a harbour in New 
South Wales, Australia, 82 miles south 
of Sydney. A land and water area of 
28 SQ. miles is federal territory, and 
is to DO used as the port of Canberra, 
the federal capital, xit Jervis Bay is 
tho Royal Australian Naval College. 

JESI, or lESI (yfdsS), a walled town 
of Italy, in the province of Ancona, 17 
miles s.w. of Ancona. Pop. 23,600, 

JESSEL, Sir George, English lawyer* 
A Jew, he was born in London, ISih 
Feb., 1821, and educated at a Jewish 
school and London Univeusity. He 
became a barrister in 1847 and in 1868 
entered parliament as a Liberal. Ho 
was solioitor-goneral, 1871-72 and 
then became master of the rolls and 
later president of the court of appeal. 
Ho died 21st Mar., 1883. He was the 
first Jew to become a Judge in Great 
Britain. 

JESSELTON, the chief town on the 
we.st coast of British North Borneo. 

JESTER, Professional Jesters, who 
depended for their livelihood upon 
their brains seem to have been com- 
mon in all ages, although the Middle 
Ages witnessed the greatest develop- 
ment of the art of the buffoon. There 
were professional fools in andent 
Greece, and Philip of Macedon had a 
court fool. Lucian in his Banquet 
gives an account of the jesters of a 
Tatter period. Among the Romans 
leatej^s were common. 
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Jestera of flie ancient ^orld 
ncarir aH dwarfs or deformed in 
wmio imiuiier. Martial (vi, 39) nien- 
tluiis oiie whoso head w’eni into a peas 
and '^^bo had loiiff movable ears, and 
ehouht‘’*e lie speaks of another who 
looluHi likt‘ ileetor if one oulr saw his 
liead, and like Astranax when he stood 
ijp. A revolting feature abotit the 
practlco of keeping Jesters was that 
their deformity was sometimes caused 
Irf artificial means, such as keeping 
them confined in a sort of frame, so as 
to Blake their ap pearaneemorc comical 
and conHUiuently enhance their value. 

In the ^itiddlc Ages every large es- 
t.ddislimcnt had its Jester, and fools 
rai led in d< give, from the court fool 
to flio jester of the siualicr landed 
g nirj. The je.ster had a regular uui- 
f u I in . His head wn s shaved, his coat 
wai motley, very frequently red and 
:»eIlow in colour, and the legs of his 
hi 'M3 «-.ually diltcred the one from the 
otiicr in colour. 

On his head w^as a special kind of 
cow I, fitted with bells and crested with 
a coekscom]). The fooFa bauble, which 
he cirried in Ms Iwnd, was a short 
Rtaff (like a seept re or a fleld-marahaFs 
baton) Vvith a comical face on it; 
femetimeb an Inilated bladder vras 
attached, and used for administering 
noisy but limocuous castigations. 

Among celebrated English court 
jcHiersthefoliowingmaybementioned: 
iscogari, the Jester of Edward IV ; Will 
Homers, of the time of Henry VIII; 
Archie Armstrong, of the time of 
Charles I; and hluckle John, also of 
the tinio of Charles I, and probably 
the last official royal fool. I 

The last prh^ate Jester on record 
was Dicky Pearce, w'ho belonged to 
the household of tho Earl of Suffolk. 
He died in 1728, and Swift wrote his 
epitaph. Some jesters seem really to 
have possessed a caustic wit, which 
was given complete freedom by their 
position; others seem to have been 
merely odd, and to have depended 
upon their eccentric appearance for 
mueh of their fu,n. 

Bibmocsraphy; John Doran, The 
JTistortf of Court Fools; Francis Douce, 
lUnsiraiiom of Shakesp€ 0 .rei E. K. 
Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage* 

JESMOND# district of bTewcastle- 
upon-Tync. Formerly a place of pil- 
grimage called Jesus Mount, it has 
st III the remains of a pilgrimage chapel. 
Jesinond Dene is a public park.r 

JESSOF, Gilbert Laird, English 
cricketer. Bora 19th May, 1874, fee was 
educated at Beccles and ChTist*s Col- 
lege, Oambrldg©. He made his roputa- 
tton as a member of the Gloucester- 
shire county team, and wm perhaps 
the hardest hitter of Ms day. He was 
also a good bowler and a grand fields- 


man. He played for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in 1899 as captain, for Eng- 
land against Australia, and for the 
Gentlemen, and was the author of 
some sensational feats of rapid scoring. 
He succeeded W. G. Grace as captam 
of the Gloucestershire team. 

JES'UITS, or SOCIETY OF JESUSj, 
the most celebrated of all the Komaa 
Catholic religious orders, founded in. 
tho sixteenth century by Ignatius 
Loyola, and established by a Papal 
Bull in 1540, the founder being the 
first general of the order. The mem- 
bers, in addition to the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and implicit obecii- 
once to their superiors, V’ere bound by 
a fourth, viz. to go wiiithorsoover tho 
Pope should send them, as mission- 
aries for the conversion of infidels and 
heretics, or for the servieo of tho Church 
in any other way. 

The Popes Paul III and Julius III, 
seeing what a support they might 
have in the Jesuits against the Refor- 
mation, granted to them privileges 
such as no body of men, in Church or 
State, had ever before obtained. They 
were permitted to enjoy all the rights 
of the mendicant and seexfiar orders; 
to be exempt from all episcopal and 
civil jurisdiction and taxes, so that 
they acknowledged no authority but 
that of the Pope and the superiors of 
their order; to exercise every priestly 
function, parochial rights notwith- 
standing, among all classes of men, 
even during an interdict; and they 
could absolve from all sins and eccle- 
siastical penalties, dispense themselves 
from the observance of fasts and pro- 
hibition of meats, and even from the 
use of the breviary. 

Their general was invested with un- 
limited power over the members, the 
dispersion of whomthroughoutsociaty, 
with tho most entire union and subor- 
dination, xvas made the basis of the 
order. Tho Constitution of the body 
was drawn up in great part by Loyola 
himself , but thesccond generahLaynez, 
had much to do in directing its early 
movements. 

The order soon approved itself to 
the Pope by its zealous activity, and 
its success as the most effectual barrier 
against the growing poxver of Pi’otes- 
tantism. The JesultsearefuIIy avoided 
all appearance of spiritual pride, often 
wore the ordinary garb of the country, 
and generally dealt with ah matters 
in a spirit of worldly policy and aecom- 
modation to circumstances. 

Their grand object was the estab- 
lishment of the Papal power, not only 
against Protestantism, but against all 
the claims of kings and national 
Churches. In 1541 their foreign mis- 
sions were begun by Bk’ancis Xavier 
in the Portuguese East Indies, and 
were attended with great sucas®. 
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Oilier Jesuits went, to Sonf.li America, 
and iabanrcd snceessfiiily in Brazil 
and Parag’uay. 

In Kiirope they became the teachers 
of tile liij^iier class€“s, and carried out, 
OB a ffrand scale, improvements in the 
ciirrent system of instniction. Tho 
ymifsff nobility were almost exclusively 
sent to them, even from Protestant 
countries. It was in Catholic countries, 
lioivever, that their strength lay; in 
iCiiglaiid and the Protestant states of 
the north they were not so successful, 
their repeated attempts to establish 
themselves there proving fruitless. 

ret notwithstandingr the great 
favour which they enjoyed at courts 
and among the people, the non-Jesuit 
clergy, the oider order of monks, the 
universities, and the learned men of 
the age soon began t o dread t ho po worf ill 
inaueaco which the society was rapidly 
acquiring, while their busy int riguing 
spirit made them the objects of sus- 
picion and Jealousy to statesmen, on 
account of their interference in politi- 
cal affairs. 

For this reason tho Parliament and 
higher clergy of Franco for twenty 
years resolutely resisted the attempts 
of the Jesuits to gain a footing in that 
coimtry. It was owing chiefly to the 
favour of the Guises that they at last, 
in 15G2, were legally recoj^zed in 
France under the name of F'afAers of 
the College of Clermontf with a humilia- 
ting renunciation of their most impor- 
tant privileges. 

They appeared in Germany about 
1549, and soon secured chairs in the 
Universities of Prague, Ingoistadt, 
Cologne, Munich, Treves, Augsburg, 
and other places. They showed re- 
markable political talent in the Thirty 
Years* War; the league of the Catho- 
lics could do nothing without them. 
But while they wei*e tbiis successful 
in this part of Europe, in France and 
the Netherlands the Jansenist contro- 
versy injured their position, and the 
character of the Jesuits received a 
wound from the pen of Pascal, whose 
famous Pmviimial Letters cj.posed 
with admirable %vit and argument the 
dangerous clement in their doctrines 
and practices, the aeeornmodating 
morality which alknved IntcrcBt and 
axtemal circumslaiiecs to dotcraiine 
the rule of conduct, which n ounsellcd 
evasiveness and mental rcbcrvations, 
and consecrated evil means for a good 
end. 

Towards the mid die of theeighf eenth 
century tho general sense of danger 
from the Jesuits, and of the incom- 
patibility of Ibelr privileges with the 
authority of the State and U-o rights 
of otlierB, prompted a movement 
apdn«fc them In various countries. In 
1759 the eilorta of the minister Pombal 
brought about their evpulsion from 


Portugal, and the oonffscation of their 
poHacHsiouB ill that country. 

In h’ranco the commercial compllea* 
tions of a Jesuit trading-house at Jdar- 
tiniquo with some French mereliants 
led to an inquiry which brought to 
light many abmt's. Louis JSV tried to 
save the society by demanding a re- 
form of its Constitution, a deinaaci 
fused by the general of the order, 
Lorenzo Hied, in the famous term*?! 
*^Stnt ut sunt, aut non sinV* (Let them 
be as they are, or cease to he). T /e 
result was a decree issued in 1704 for 
the aboKuon of the order in all tho 
French possessions. 

Thi’ee years la ter they were expt iled 
fromSpam, and soon after fron^ Naples, 
Parma, and Malta; and finally in 177 J 
Pope Clement XIV was induced to 
publish his famous Bull Dominus ac 
Reclemptor Nostcr, by which the Society 
of Jesus was totally abolished in all 
the states of Christendom. They were 
obliged to quit their houses, lay aside 
the garb of the order, renounce all in- 
tercourse with one another, and either 
enter some of the other orders or put 
themselves under the superintendence 
of the bishops. 

They received annuities from the 
revenues of their confiscated estates, 
except in Portugal, in which ooiinlry 
they were prohibited from residing, eis 
also in Spain; while in the States of 
the Church, in Upper Italy, and in 
German3h Hungarj", Poland, and even 
in Franco thej^ were sulfered to re- 
main as private persons. 

An attempt in 1787 to revive tho 
society under the name of Fieentines 
was unsuccessful; but in 1814 Pius 
VII issued a Bull (SoUcitudo omnium 
Ecclesiaram) which ro-established it 
in precisely the same form in which it 
had fallen. In 18 15 a college was iriven 
them at Modena, and they did not 
delay to accept the invitations of the 
Kings of Sardinia, Naples, and Spain, 
Subsequently they found entrance 
into all European countries. 

In Italy, since tho establishment of 
the new kingdom in 1861, the Jesuits 
have no legal existence, but continue, 
nevertheless, an influential and well- 
known body. In Britain they liavo 
been permitted to open ediioatioml 
institutions, the principal of which are 
at Stonyhurst, near Preston, in Lanca- 
shire; Mount St. Mary’s College, 
near Chesterfleld, Derbyshire; Beau- 
mont Lodge, near Windsor; and St. 
Benno’s, at St, Asa ph, in North Wales. 
In Ireland and in Scotland they have 
also aeveral institutions. They have 
also colleges In the United Stales ami 
in Canada. It was under the influence 
of this order that tho CEcumenieal 
Connell of 1870 was held, and they have 
had a decided influence in shaping the 
recent policy of the Papal autliorit les. 
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H% i lii‘ law of (lie 4(ii of July, 1 872, Joseph’s Irado, that of a carpeiiter oy 
fli*'*v* exnelled troni tiie OermaQ builder. Ilia parents were of iiiuiude 
Knioire. to i lie erect ]<;» at Avhich they origiu; Jesus was the eldest cliiltl, but 
had tiioun tiic utiiiost iii)Sti]ity. In there was a large i’aiiiiiy of sous and 
l.HfeO tliov were expeiiod froju their daughters. Joseph seems to naTe died 
cum eiitual establisliinanih in Franco, early. The sisters were married in the 
ftEifi a tHJissiderabio miiuber of them neighbourhood, but Jesus never mar- 
rame to Ih’itain. — BiBLioGRAPiiv: J. ried. TUi he was over thirty Ho re- 
F’fduKMu-Joly, Ilisioire rMiuieusc, malned uiilnaown beyond His district, 
ififeraire de la Compamie working* at llis trade, 
tic J/y n'is fEiigiifiii translation by B. N., Echoes of the great outside woiicl 
j/i/ ^rebuifa: flu’ir Foundaiion mid must lia\e reached Him, for Galilee 
//pd'>r?/»; W. iJ. Cartwright, 2'hc was busy with trade and commerce, 
Jeluiih' ihei*’ Consliiidhn ami Teach- but He made no effort to study as a 
|H*f' /tcuati Hoae, Igmthfs Loj/ola rabbi or to abandon His provincia! life 
l\(' Fer/v Jeeuits; G. B. Nicolini, for a career elsewhere. Ue may have 
IILFr'i i'f Jesuits; Ongin, Fro- known some Greek, but His language 
[h.efrmcb, and Iksimis; Joseph was Aramaic, the vernacular diaieer of 
k'C'cbe, < ^andid T/kdonj oj (he Jesuits. Galileo. So the fii'st phase oi His life 
JESUS. The iianio was in Greek the passed, 
luiu^ iloid for Mohliua’; indeed ilio Until about a.d. 27 nothing was 
prat 'ictwral of 1 he Hebrews is actually heard of Jesus outside the hamlet and 


caibu ‘jeou-. oy ine iiiiigusn version 
of ibll ill II tb. 8. it was not an 
Pin oinmou inuuc among the Jevv's, 
and we know of at least one early 
Chriotian who was called by tins 
name, a companion of Paul (“Jesus, 
miio is < ailed Justus,” CoL n\ 11). 

But tlie naiiie is pre-eminently asso- 
ciated with the Jesus who became the 
fenmdor of the Chn«!tidu religion. In 
Ilia case the name was found specially 
appropriate. Liti*ni lly it meant. ‘Je- 
hovah aavch,’ and Jesus, accoriling to 
cttxt' bi ory ( Matt, i , 2 1 ), was so called by 
a divine prouipting, as He was to save 
His people from their sins.* 

The date of His birth is uncertain, 
but it may haifc been between 0 and 
4 B.e. His parents, Joseph and Mary, 
!>ei*>nged to the lower <iivision of the 
urovince of Galileo, to the north of 
Palestine, farther from Judea than 
Samaria was, yet closer in faith and 
bhiod ; for although the orthodox Jew's 
of Jerusalem and the south might look 
down upon the aecent and tlie mixed 
racial qualities of the Galileans, and 
sufepvtt their strlciness in religion, the : 
Gallic. ins were true to (he law, and 
often proved themselves passionately 
devokui to the interests of Judaism, 
particularly wiion these look the toi'm 
of a ^^lesbianio crusade. Certainly the 
parents of Jesus went regularly to 
Jerusalem to attend the annual sprhig 
ctdf ‘brat ion of the pasaover. It w*as a 
religious household in wdiieh Jesus w’as 
brought up, ivith an atmosphere per- 
meated by the best traditions of Jev/ish 
piety. 

The homo of His parents was at the 
hamlet of Nazareth, on the slope of a 
high valley facing the north side of the 
Carmel range, and almost half-way 
between the Medltormnean and the 
Hake ol Galilee. There Jesus received 
the ordinary education of a country 
boy at the school connected with the 
local syaagogtto. Ho was trained to 


tusci’iei/ ui xutJu juif^v» 

reached the locpJity of a revival move- 
ment in the far south. Judsea was 
being* roused by the vigorous preach- 
ing of a priest’s son called John. He 
had the prophetical gift of an Amos or 
a Micah, and the religious aw'akenhig 
which followed his mission drew people 
of all classes and from many quarters. 

Among them some Galileans hurried 
dowm to the banks of the Jordan, 
where John was accustomed to insist 
upon his converts dipping themselves 
in the river as a symbol of the clean 
life to which they had committed 
themselves. The summons was for a 
radical, practical repentance, in view 
of an imminent Judgment of God. 

John denounced the sins and short- 
comings of his age, like a Savonarola. 
His demand upon the conscience of 
his hearers roused some fishermen 
from the Lake of Galilee and Jesus 
Himself, w'ho underwent a deep re- 
ligious experience of His owm when He 
was imm&mod at tho Jordan. He now 
became fuBy conscious of a divine 
mission to His age and nation, larger 
than that of any revival preacher, lie 
believed He ivas the Son of God, with 
a Messianic v'oeation. A period of 
meditation followed, in which He 
thought out His position and deter- 
mined His course. Then He returned 
to Galilee. 

Meantime, John was arrested by 
Herod Antipas, the tetrareh of Galilee, 
who presently put the audacious pro- 
phet to death. The revival movement 
of John was thus checked, although 
some of his adherents still clung to- 
gether* But it was replaced and en- 
larged by the movement which Jesus 
now started in the north. He came 
forward with an ampler message and 
mission* Unlike John, He wa^ not an 
ascetic. He moved freely among all 
sorts of people, and demmeiation was 
not the staple of His teaching. 
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He IwraB Isj’' atfarhlrsi? to'HimhcIf ieni, condnccc! that oiilr hv thiw rKk- 
f'-wr of tho flshe nnen iroia Galilee who ingr His life and endiuliit;;* biifferiuir for 
had already been intliieueed by Jolin. the cause could IIo aecoiiipiisli tho 
Tiie«e iiiea He fciiuimoned to accom- re^AoueratinK* work of (iod. Ih’obalflv 
pany Hun in a new enterprise, a mis- this was about a.d, 29. 
ofon of teaching: and he.iliii*? in tho Ho disclosed to the inner circle of 
clistrift round {\apernaum. head- His followers the secret coinietiou of 
quarters at the liouso of Simon His soul that Ho was the divine 
l¥tei% the most prominent of the four, Messiah, and that a*- hicIi IIo saiisi 
ami tiio ran’i^e of co’vcrcd encounter death for the bako of the 

the miJomimT viiUges and townshipc. cause of God. Iiideet] IIis main at reii- 

Tho success of the misaiou w'aa at Uon at this point is au’cii to tho dis- 
flr&t xenuirkahle. The countryside eipk^i, whom He endear oiiicvl tis il rain 
tliriOed to Ills appeal, and apparently for the future work that \ull a wan 
the reputation He wm reached even them, and to prepare fiu* the <?onuu^? 
Jerusalem. Eventually He added cigrht traffic fate that will brdall lln i. He 
to tho oriffinni four piusoiial com- enikaTours to a«''-urc Ibcni tliat fho 
panions of llis feiiowvNhip, cud sent hope .nnd future of the caiin^ aie sda 
them out on a nnssion of their own to w it h God, and that death w lil no? m- 
earry the ffood news of God through- terrupt His power and presence v.illi 
out the provi'c’e. them. 

Thi^ was ihi hey-day of Hi?! popu- He entered Jenifcalem as tho sprhiff 
larky, ile made rcliffion smiplc ana eihbration of the passover due. 
s>.ai. II i‘? personality won din^’otimi to seines of enthusiasm oeciuTod. Tae 
HnnseiCandtoHiscaube, Hisreliffiout* (hiideans cheered their lhx>plict into 
ffeiiius, ills new nit.'ifedffe of God the the holy city. But the authorities 
Father, His power of teachinff, and w ere suspiciuns and alert. Jesn»chab 
the enormous impression made by His lenged them boldly. His answers and 
cures — for He travelled about as a questions were damaginff to their 
katkeem or healer as w'eli as a teacher authority, and they feared a Messiaiito 
— ail this made a deep and sharp ini- rising, w-hich would compromise theia 
pression for a while. with the Romans, 

Presently, ho%veTer, the popularity One of His difeciplos for some reason 
waned. The authorities became sus- was willing to betray Him ini o t lie 
plelous of His attitude to tho strict hands of the Jewish rulers. Late one 
regulations of Jewish pietj’; for al- evening He was arrested in a garden 
though Jesus confined His mission to near tho city, hurriedly tried, and 
Jews and upheld the law and the pro- condemned by the Jewish council 
phots, He was indi&i'ent to tho cere- upon a charge of blasphemy, and Ihen 
moniai and litual regulations which brought before the Roman Govemor 
had grown up around the faith, to have the sentence ratified. 

Ho openly repudiated the hard in- Tho Governor was induced against 
terpretiiiion of the Jrfabbaih, for ex- his will to let the malignant Jews have 
ample, and erltici^Jed treely the tmdi- their way, tho reason being that Jesiw 
tional regulations and rules which wa.s a dangerous political agitator. As 
the authorities identified with true such, as a leader of revolt, He was 
religion. formally sentenced to death, and at 

Thisgenerousattitudcdidnotlessen once crucified along with a couple of 
Eis popularity •with the masses, it is brigands. The execution took place 
true, but many of them began to realize upon a Friday. By tho following 
the gferenuousness of His ethical de- Sabbath His body had disappeart*d 
mande. His feiwour even led some, from the tomb in wiiieii some of His 
Ineluding His mother and family, to adherents had been allow'cd as a 
regard Him as insane. Also* the mur- favour to deposit it. 
der of John by Herod Indicated that. The Jews alleged that it had bees 
although Jesus abstained from any removed by His adherents themselves, 
political preaching, the tetrarch might The latter maintained that Jesus had 
lake similar measures m behalf of the returned from the dead, lesumed Ills 
ftutliorities against ^Ms unfiinching l»ody, and appeared to several of them 
Prophet of Gahlic, in supornatural form. This htdlef 

Jesus, theicfore, witfidrew for a spread among His adherents, and out 
time to tlie north. Except for this of their faith the Christian community 
harried retreat, Ho never left Jewish arose. 

soil during His life. But a critical Sueh, in bare historical outline, U a 
moment had arrived, and during this summary of the outward career of 
a^rlod of wandoring He resolved to Jesus upon earth. Ho wrote nothing 
j&lter Hi« method. Hitherto Ho had in Himself . All that ia known about Him 
tte main confined Himself to the hascomedownfromrecollcctlonspre- 
Siorthom Galilee. Now Ho determined served by the tenacious Orionta! 
to make a final appeal to the nation memorioa of His followers. Those are 
Hi head-qmrters aM to enter Jerusa- recorded in four small hooks of *Gos* 
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tw'l"/ whlt'h cnnkiin the Chribiian in- 
Ifiprelatioii ol H!b career and char- 
licter. Little else has siirrivcd of any 
itisforlcal Import a ne<3, and ereii the 
eoQtenta of the fonr Gospels are not 
a k a vs ‘ historical ’ in the strict medem 
of the term. They were written 
for t!io«o who already believed, to 
train them in the religion which Jesns 
had founded, to t-how how that rc- 
Ifglon differed trum Judaism, and to 
expmmd Its essential principles in the 
Terr w’ords of the Master Himself. 

What was fundamental wns the be- 
lief that Jesns had been the Son of 
i *od , not an ordina ry man, bnt dhine ; 
not even the traditional Jow-Ish Mes- 
Klah, hut one who fnltlilcd that role 
the Hoii of God through suffering 
anil death, bringing to the world life 
# banal and a final revelation of God. 
ThH belief was expressed in various 
Home thought that Ho w^as 
born of Mary before her marriage was 
consnmmated, and beautiful talcs 
were told about Hi'f childhood. Hewms 
further credited with supernatural 
po%’icr<n oxer nature and disease, which 
extended occasionally to raising dead 
perj^ons. Also, Ills own death w’as 
marked by ertraoT’dliiary phenomena. 
H Is one problem (ff historicel criticism 
to explain the origin and meaning of 
Hiich traditions. But the substantial 
hislorielty of the records is no longer 
to be doubted. 

The prodnetion of such a picture 
as the sketch of the personality 
and teaching of Jesus in the Gospels 
!b incredible as the mere outcome 
of ploim reverence or of the mrtho- 
poel ie faeultr. Even after fair allow- 
ance . is made for the ideali.dng 
tendencies of dex^otion, and for the 
tlliTertnce between various strata 
of the tradition in point of his- 
torical probabOltr, the fact remains 
that the early Christian movement is 
misntcillgiblo apart from some such 
Insfoncai mission of Jesus as the 
Oo“»pels retlcct. 

llevcrenco has entered naturally in- 
to the rctixcpccl now' and then; later 
re-fietdion lias heightened occa' ion- 
ally the original record and intensi- 
lled the colouring of the supernatural. 
But the description of xvhat Jeans did 
and of w'hat lie was is not the result 
of a xxigne effort upon the part of 
ontluLsiaFta to deify a noble Prophet 
wht had been prematurely put to 

flFjiih. 

Tiie Gospels are far from complete, 
Judged by t he standards of biography. 
Lang spaces of the life are passed 
oyer. The only week of which xve have 
any derailed knowledge is the last 
week of His life. *‘On the x^ery 
short cBt CBtimafco length of the 
luinHlfy must have extended to about 
4IM) dins, and I doubt if cmr Gospeh 


coiitam stories from 40 separate dax'^s. 
Ho that nine-tenths at least of the 
public life of Jesus remains to ns a 
blank, even if we were to take ex'crf 
rccordetl mcident as historical and 
aecnratelj’' reported. And ail the 
recorded sayings of Christ, how long 
would they take to pronounce t With 
due gravity and emphasis they might 
take Fix hours — hardlx'', perhaps, so 
much" (Burkitt, Tf-ansmissimi af^ the 
Qo&peU, p. 20). But the materials, 
although scanty and fragmentary^ 
jdeld what is salient and chara cterlstic. 

The precise Iiinits of the super- 
natural in His personalitx’' and career 
iorm an unsolved, probably an 
insoJuble, problem. But that Jesus 
actually lived, that Ho bcliex’'ed 
Himself to be sent into the world 
for a unique dixine vocation, that 
Uc was conscious of being in some 
sense God’s Son as no one else 
could be, and that Ho did appear 
after death to His disciples, not as 
a ghost and still leas €is one who 
was merely resuscitated — this is 
certain, as certain as anything vx'hicb 
rests upon hximan testimony can be. 
— Bibliogbapiiy: From tho vast 
literature upon tho teaching, miracles, 
self-consciousness, and environment 
of Jesus, it is only possible to select 
hero a handful of references to works 
descrihing more or less fully His 
actual life, {a) the best being ICeiin’s 
Jesvs of Nazai'a, with (on a smaiicr 
scale) Kenan’s Fie de J6sti$^ Oscar 
B oltzmann’s Lf/e afJ cs » -? , Edorsheim’a 
Life and I'iines of Jestts the illeasi<3f^, 

S. J, Andrews’s Life of Our Lotd» 
Seeley’s Ecce llomo^ Bousset’s Jesm^ 
Sanday’s Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, P. Didon’s Jesm OhrM, G. H. 
Gilbert’s Sindenfs Life of Jesm, and 
J. Stalker’s Life of Jesus Christ ; (b) 
some works describing recent discus- 
sion, like Hehw’oitzcr’s Quest of the 
H'storical Jesus, Sanday’s Life of 
(y/irisf in Recent Rc<=fearch, and 
Ti’cinel and Widgery’s Jesus in tke 
Nimteenth Ce^itury and After; with 
(r) a few books upon special features, 
sochas Bruee’b Training oj the Tirelve, 
Loisy’s Jesus et la Tradition evangc- 
Uqiie, Denney’s Jesm and the Gospel, 
BatilToI’s CrediMUty of tke Gospels, 
H. J, Case’s Historicity of Jesm, M. P. 
Scott’s Kingdom and Messiah, and 

T. R. Glover’s Jesus of History. 

JESUS COLLEGE, Cambridge, was 

founded by Aleock, Bishop of Ely, in 
1496, Its site w^-as previously occupied 
bj»* tho Benedictine nunnery of St. 
Radigmad, and parts of the old mm- 
noiT still remain, including the 
church, which has been converted into 
the usual form of college chapel. 
Among many famous men educated 
at this college may be mentioned 
Cranmer, Sterne, and Coleridge. 
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JESUS COLLEGE, n’i is 

fmmh n ^ (nan Ih iMt i ni U”! 
■\lai ^ if thL till \\4un u I KboUi 
4iiis in. < iiaiJi 1 to iKi us bom or 
t iii it i m U It iiu tolli t IS 
till i tntiuhtiuW Ishouo lii 

I llu 3 ! f il f niKkd i li Pio 
t, t lit prill i| 1 I t i 111 of Ptui 
bi i t w t it 1 ic4it 13 itoi ct tilt 
f )kit 

JET, T. LVt (lr« f \r1 on compound 
alh it ( 11 n I < t il and found 
i il i !h 111 I « d PI pp 1 Li IS sialt if 
WiuUl iulkoiWuu Iikfumlci it 
It ? n t B« p < I <^nr In fiittiou 

and 1 11 is ( 0 ill c \t Held r* ii li Vi 
m laih iH ni d d i ^ntn, ill f 
lubcr uu i j oiclinm iMiIut Bt It 
lib tint \ lien I ill 1 Hi dim 



anii^ sciprn s I itil lompirUmh 
reiciitlj jtt noi m ‘“idlinl dipped 
m i-i i i ij tbfd niisi iI nuts 

Oil i 11 is foim i Biitisli jet \ShO 
1 rdf tl \ itli Baltic amber and 
l?g3ptiaii and Lab^kmidii iitifatts 
aihoni? tb© robes of tit lastnn 
tolonists '’■’'ho sctllul m Suithnn 
Spim long btfort the miiodiietion 
of bioaze ^ovhmg in ^Atplcm 
Liii opc 

In South ‘Western J riguii 1 iti 
tiid uiibn are a nated with 1 h( 
l^'iptian bin beads of the Lmpire 
I iod c 1 ^ 0 «) I ( » idnititied aB sm h 
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H til TIi i« 11 i Tinnion of jet 
oiiuiimUs m the British Museum 
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OuertiRey 
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foiiud at s<a iRci shipwreck, under 


%vUer and niisteii ccl \c-eoidnit, to 
L >id Coke Jits tm n when a slup 
ind.in’'n uiikaiul tibglit n 

the Khii thf L )d4 in < i t mi > 
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th hip in SI Ik * 

Whi n the sinp is lost aiul Uip s,ef>fii 
holt d IS Hot nil 1 1 fi i r to 
lit at) wici thi^ an cist iiBo tLo 
sea nid sinl 1 ut I ne b cn s( or s 
bv a lmo% cr < oi v t > faeiiit P tlicii* 
itcoieij it il ill (Lat I umu} 
a hand) \n sm h 3od till 1 1 in 
Crmn hit iic i iiiiii ti o tlit n mis 
if cl I 1 lid i dhm i 3 ir 

JEflY PIER, aiii MOLE, ft raw 
empi ci 1» diaiti aii\ str i tiiu 
which pi 5 cts'ilniptli fumsi iiwi 
Imt nil til w it I 

hi h 1 j^entially imdti toodto 
bfitta ndiiit 1 ibuakw lit i 1 ul 
sfciiilh jtikoig il miv ht <tii 
side red 1 mile ih whtn ifc is pio* 
'ill 1 w th a epni on the ‘■licifeeiul 

SI it 

\ lui’onvt s the 1 lei if f 
mg a I Hd 01 afl r lin^ i com luiir 
plxltirm foi tiaiihi ning pi‘‘SLnw,<.it} 
and Ki lehiirdi t fitni ship ti ftlioie, 
oi net \cr i Bitii nioks and pit is 
cl these tip 8 are fitciutntlj caB d 
jcttic 8 

* Jetties’ aie aho to be found pio 
jccting ft orn I he sides of dt cks# 1 hci 
must be of '»ii hcicui width to ac *> xi 
inodxte the rtiiwais c»’ints ani 
shids required fui hxndlmt? i ir^o Be 
thtir u«-c the quaiago ird the nock 
accommoditlon are incrciset Gf id 
examples art tobt found at Maiseilles, 
m the f haiuiB at Tilburv and Tictona 
Docks in the Clitk and at the 
Ikxandia Bool Hull 

^knothcr use foi jcUit s n illustrated 
it the mouth of the Missiysippi and it 
rampico whcR piialkl jettic? lit 
foi rot d cooBtutimr the cMts of the 
livers and so concentratmg tbt Tiluino 
of flow isticteir near obstructiom 
in the navi^ition channels Par ilk I 
icttn s au i iso coi dniett d at Ostt lul 
Dunknk (' ilais and kt wlurc 1 ^leon 
ccntiitt the soiiim it, un of th 
I id( 8 

Th<^ jetties at Tampico and ihe 
Mississippi arc eonstroctc d ut niouiids 
of rubble in hners inlcispei^' u uitli 
f iscino or hi ushw ooci mi it tTe^sc s md 
ttie uimounti d bi a eiest wall rf 
e inn etc Ihos d iiid Dim 

knk ait f Himd ( f J m laound wbli 
puthe d sii fie 1 1 rg c iih a ft w fu i 
abc^ebt ich k\tl ind ii t suimcindt d 
hi iimhii tfiiucwoik supfiorimg 
pHtf iinis it the ouhi ends of wlncli 
art thegmdnis:, lights loi the haibcui 
cut ranee 

Tettu s are iKo uhi d st tni i anceR to 
docks from estiiaric B and ii\ei In 
this type the > wide n out towaiclfl the 
mcr, and affoid piotcction from the 
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uiiHif* filbiin tulil basm pio- 

Ud»tl IMlli MHh 1 tti 

Wii lijctiK I built ippicisona 
mi I It ^ < \ { I ci ist tbe> arc 
II u ilh 311 nil t f 1 1 n iiaiue\ < and 
tilt du, I { I pi It I nn is ct Mich htn hi 
alt lid I It id IS f alJoii the 
\a i to « d them cHct. thiongh 
md nnuLiiit itli iht s nctuie llie^ 
an tL< < 1« u lit t e^>osd to the 
imi \M e .1 ic^ xUituis a KttT oX 
s hi < ills iniUoii \ oiiid |u cut it 
\\h it au t ) the \\d,M diciv , ind 
« I i i COB c be Miy co 11^ to 

imiit 

ill font fl \ iTC \ IS masmed 
at J )unb u \ 4.M di n ant me tt r and 
{i lu d 1 1 be ab much as ^ ta s pci 
lui ft t Jitti b eJt bolid con 
lii 11 li M ilso the (usad-v anb 
ol I] elviijir ui B ilcDt? a b< irb^aiid 
lull I < I c littoiai diiil, t lUbin the 
ulfi nite frihni^’ up oi one Pidc oi the 
jette 

I KiH of the open Xiamed tjpo ma% 

1 i L iiisti iietc i eatireh of timber, but 
ait iiiquenth’' made %uth cif-t non 
pilts supporting bteel gliders or tim 
bti beams on e^hKh tiu« platfoim is 
tui c(l ail btiiig stroiioiS framed to- 
g tliei liiunfoiced oncitte is used, 
anu if ^uil eoiifetuicttd the steel le 
iidojamtnt mk uld lx jiroUeted b> 
th^ ccneitte, as any txpo'^td steel oi 
non '^\ill coijodt m sea leatei 

i ue j( tt’v or mole at .geebrngge is a 
g<x d example of the solid type — in 
thi » asp foinw d evith aiches ovei the 
bi aeh BiBLioGiupst Biy ssonC im- 
nnigh im iA>tx I nmnemng , llmbonr 
I f mntii mg ^ Colson, Uock Construe* 
Hmh 

J£V dH^, Wilikid l^ianley, an 
Engh'^ii ee liter on logic and political 
tionmiiSf bom at Liverpool m 1835 
dad m lbs2 iL was edneated it 
Innei'^it Coileg London, held an 
appf II t liint n the Roj d Mint in 
Ao-^iif tin fr m t to 1H)9, grad 
niittd si I on don I iitversitj in 18b2, 
Vr IS ipp lid <1 piotessoi ot logic 
ment si ml mnd ihdosophj and 
t.olKkn ketnur on politic d economy 
m 0\^tnb Oolkgi Alanch ^tGI, aft i 
uaids prokbso'' of politic il cetnom> 
In iknv rsiti < c liege Linden, a post 
he rc Mgn cd in ISbl 
Amongst his x-^oiks nc riemen 
tmu FTHii'iM m Li j / (1b70) Theomof 
Pohhml I (onomg (1871) Principles 
Gf fUienee (lh7t) ii 1 mmy essays 
and «ddiehw «5 on ♦ com ime quesUons 
Those intitkd Jhe Peal pnes/mw, 
3kf Falm of Cold Money, and Lhe 
Mifckomsm of i i(?i€mg>^ may ha 
spf dally mentioned Ho w is droyy ned 
while bathing mai Hastings 

JEW, THE WANDERING, alegen- 
tbit j pel Honagre regarding yy hom there 
m% avei-al traditions. Ono of the 


most coimnon is that he w as a cobbler 
in Jciufeiltm by name Ahasneius, at 
yy hobc hoube Jesiis, oy ercon e with the 
y Cl Jit o£ the cioss stopped to lest, 
but y ho diove Him away yvith ciii&es 
f c sns IS said to hay e replied 1 1 nly, 
I go nyar and that qiiickly^ but tairy 
thou till I come ' femce thtn diiyen 
by ft u an! nmoiBo, the Icyy has 
yy mdeicd ‘'ccoidmg to the cemmanct 
I i the Loid Xiom place to plact o-nd 
has neyei yet been able to fmd a 
gmyc 

1 uc legend 1 as been made use 
ol be SheU y and is en''bodieci m a 
romance by Lugeno Sue, and a pla} 
by Bn Temple 'Ihmstoii — Of S 
i iiing (roiild Cunoiis Myiho of the 
Middk Ajeb 

JEWEL, John, Bishop of Sahsbiiiy, 
bom m 1^22, died lo71 He was 
edufdted at Oxford, emfjiaeetr the 
piinciples oX the Reformation, and. 
coiitii bated gicatly both by hib yvork 
as n college tutoi end bs his sermons 
and yviitmgs to the pxogicbs of Pio 
testanti&m On the acceseion of 
Mary be at fiibt tempoir/ed to avoid 
peibccution, but hnmly in 1561 cs 
c iped to If lankfoit On the accesbion 
of rimabeth m loo8 he returned to 
England, took pait m all the measmes 
for the thorough establishment of 
Pi ote&tantibm, and became Bishop oi 
Salibhuiy in 1660 He is famous for 
hib many conti oversial wntmgs, 
amongst yyhieh Ins Apologia Lcclesice 
Anglicance (Defence of the Church of 
Engl md), 1562, wiitten in Latin, is 
notable. 

JEWELLERY. Personal adom^ 
meut IS A characteiistic of all savage 
races and pi obablv preceded c lothmg 
Necklaces yyere me st likely the earliest 
objects of personal ornamentation 
yvorn by mcnkind, and indeed tno 
earllesc knoyyn human skeletons, 
found m a cave near Mentone m 1 88 i, 
being the itmains of a man a woman 
and a child, all \y oie 1 its ot necUi; ces 
of cu'ved bones, y’-eitcbise, and 
purecd teeth Another eaily foim of 
d< coi ition ywib a head dre b of leathi.-rs 
of some pait cuhi kind, and this, 
m ide up in a special yiay, fxenuently 
dc note d chieXtamsh p 

1 Ol necklices and armleth oi head- 
Circlets it was ahyajs eabV to thuad 
beiiicb, small eggs, or Hhclib and 
such obiects abotind m all collections 
of primitn© ornamentb All these 
yyeiG metely the baibmgiis of modern 
jeyvcllcry, nhieh may be defined Uo 
consisting of beautifully yyrought 
metalwork enriched yyith precious 
stones and enamels 

The earliest nittal yyorkod by man- 
kind yyas probably gold, because that 
metal occurs in a vibiblc forai either 
as dust Ol in nuggets, so that it is 
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ea<41y foiiiitl and r^asiir worked m a 
i'litipk? way bv haiiimerm'^ op j>ieiv- 
snij. ►Slrlns', of -onail -yold mu*?* ts 
foopi (mI aad --trorj y io^’< theriiav'e bc*<‘a 
fooiid iiri llhatksia. Ibdii m E*yypt 
and in Qiwht tbo makiao: and iih' of 
g )ld nire aprurt n^i> Known, at a 
Twy early podoi, anl was probably 
nwfie by Lainiucrrr?^ as drai.vplatrb 
were u rtaialy i2iikiii?wn. 

Ancient Jowellery. Tho mast 
Rin iOJit jewellery yet known was 
fomid by hr. Plindei'' Prlrie, and is 
Riipposed to be hoino lim ihoiisand 
Steals old. It w'ijs bouid in tho ruuis 
of a pyramid of rt II, King" 

of and anioa*? t!ic moot le- 

inarkable of the objects were an ex* 



01*! Kni,lish Fibul The tipper one b of gilt bronze 
wjel found at Tairf tni, Oluin eite-'^hire. The 
I jHsr one wus fe nid at .ib.ujidon Atsd U eEi;era..,led 
guiiebenhnuci 4 la'noii a ginJinJ of gOid fwil, 
5 Utr, Wifi Wiic. Tiii* bf hc . are i4 irwy or bouc. 

rpiisit c pert * )ral and a coronet. A li llic 
■workaMKsUip h of the hi^hcijt cKtad- 
lence regards iceliuievJ skill and 
dc&igu. 

About SbO B.C. tho curious ‘hoiur 
necklaces knowm m tores were largely 
made in Kurope; they were made of 
Kohi, silver, or copper, and \ at led 
much In sto. In a \ery small si;?c 
they Hocm to have been used as riu«? 
itiorioy, Braceieis of a BhnUar eon- 
stniction, with enlarged ends, \\erc 
made in Bcytlua. Tuo specimens of 
this work, the ends rcprefcmhig 
figures of horned monsters, are to be 
frcaii in Londaii, one at the Briiisii 
Sfuseiim and tho other at liie Yi<d*ena 
mid Albert Museum. In both eatjc^ 
the monstcK show’ elaborate clois>m7i6 
•work, ajid were no doubt originally 
finished with Inlays of ent stones. 

Very delloato gold work, gmnulcdtd 
mrkt imchcd its Mglie&t development 
about fiOO B.in, w'lwn the Etruscans 
made beautiful hrowhes, bracelets, 
ear-rings, necklaces, and diadems, 
ornamented with grains of gold in tho 


nwst a^itoiii^hlngly niimite way. 
Jewels are rarely found in this U'»r!v, 
])ot small oiKwinc enamels "were soii.e- 

tiincs used. 

Greek jewellers of early times were 
aKo notalde goldsmlilm, and their 
designs and midhods of ivork have 
much in common with tho EtriisccUi. 
Much tine Greek work has been found 
in the Griniea, and was preserved 
m tho Hermitage Jtriisoiiiii at SL 
l^etei^burg (Leningrad). 

Stone-oJitting. Exei'pt in India, 
precious stones do not appear to haie 
been faceted until recent times, and 
all early Jen els arc either poiishesl un 
their natural irregular Fur faces, as is 
tlio Great Ruby in the State crown of 
England, or else lounded and polished 
in 1 lie manner known as enhochm. The 
cutting of fclones in facets probabiv 
began with ilie diamond, as it 
found easier to rub two diamond'* to- 
gether, to produce a fa<‘(d on each ime, 
than it was i o cut and polish t hem in a 
rmnded form. Even irregular facet- 
ing, hmvever, was sufficieut to giro 
etkH't to the peculiar retractive power 
of the stone, and. in due time tho profi- 
Jem of arranging the facets received 
careful .scientiiic investigation, wdien 
the true brilliant form was ultimately 
arrived at. 

In Fraiiv'c, about the middle of tho 
seventeenth ceiiturv. Cardinal Ma.^a** 
rin took much interest in the qiiefttlun 
of diamond-cutting, and he had tweh e 
fine stones cut, under hia own super- 
vision, for insertion in the crown of 
France. They were called the fTicriro 
Mazanm^ and wore cut in what ih now 
known as the rose form, that is to say, 
with a broad fiat base and only 
faceted at the top. 

A true rose cut diamond is sup- 
posed to have twenty-four facets, 
but aciualls^ it depends mucli upon 
its size. A natural octahedral crystal 
of diamond w’ouid make two roses, as 
it would be spilt in two across ii.s 
widest diameter. A brilliant, how- 
ever, is based upon tho complete 
form of a natural crystal of diamond, 
which resembles two pjTamids joined 
at llieir bases. 

The design of the cutting is said 
to have been Introduced by Vincenzo 
Pernzzi, a Venetian lapidary, towards 
the end of tfio soventocntli century; 
it should show thii'ty-twm facets 
above the girdle, and tv’eniy-four 
below, but in small brilliants there 
vrould naturally be fewer. A wndl- 
shaped brilliant should be almost 
equally deep both above and below 
tho girdle, but most very largo 
diamonds are altogether too flat. 

Paste. * Paste" is & potash glass 
containing a large proportion of oxide 
of lead, and it refracts white light into 
its component colour mys almost as 
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^ I umslsr diainond. Tts power of ro- 
fr.ictijm depends kri?el.v upon tko 
^InrpiH'M ot tlio edges of tno faeots 
into it IS rut, and when tiioir 

shtU'pness is worn olT, the jewel loses 
its earlv brilluuiey. Paste jewellery 
^ err popular botli in England and 
ill Fwiiee in the eighteenth and iiine- 
ii\ nth C4.ntuncvs» and is ntiO Tory es- 
tui"*nciy used. 

Mail} of the older pavSie jewels a^e 
ehariinngly set, and if in good con- 
ddion, they are highly esteemed. 
Tliey are usnally hacked with silver 
foil, which is apt to heeorae dis- 
cnlfiiired. Coloured stones, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires particularly, 
are often f.ucteti, but ir is doubtful 
Vf lift her they gom anything by the 
proivs.,; utdeed, it is often considered 
that t hey look better when cut m the 
lounded ctrboehon form. 

Pearls, i^earls ha^e aiwa 5 ''S enjoyed 
a groat and deserved popularity; they 
are composed of carbonate of lime, 
and do not last well. They arc found 
111 the shells of several shell-fish, 
cldetly in that of the pearl oyster, 
liicit a fir ina 7nargaHt ifi ra , found most ly 
near (Vjion, 

Pearls are caused by small objects 
getting into thcDliell. These objects 
may get m accidentally, or may be 
ptu'pohcly inacrted ; the oyster covers 
them over with nacre so as to avoid 
disi.'omfort. Small pieces of load have 
been put into oyster shells for a very 
long period, and when covered wdth 
nacre, they have been cut out and 
used as charms. 

Metal Pins, At first garments were 
probably hold, together by thorns or 
by small bones of animals or fish, used 
as pins, but as the working of metals 
became gradually kno'^rn, roetnl pins 
were made in quantities. The heads of 
metal pins developed into ornamental 
forma, until m early Bcamlinavian, 
irlsh, and Angio-^^axon work a beau- 
tiful sones of ‘pen-amiular’ brooches 
are to be found, the finest examples of 
which are perhaps the Tarn brooch^ 
the Ardagh brooch, or tiie Ilunferston 
broGch, all having long pins and highly 
orimmentai heads. But these long 
sharp pins must have been uncomfort- 
able to wear, so some ingenious 
savage thought of bending them in 
half aiKi of making loops in the blunt 
ends to catch over the sharp points. 
In this way the safety-pin of the pre- 
sent day was evolved. Bomo speei- 
mr ns of It have been found among the 
ruins of Troy. 

In Greece and Borne many curious 
aovolopments of the upper part, or 
bow, of fibulae have been constantly 
found. The ornamentation of the bow 
nf a fibula has, since that time, de- 
veloped la many directions, becoming, 
in fact, the ordinary brooch of to-day 


with a quit© short pin. Fine instancea 
of this form may be found in the 
splendid Scottish brooches, the Brooch 
of Lorn or the Lochbuy brooch. 

Diadems and Crotvns. Diadems and 
crowns have a very long and interest- 
ing history, from a remote period when 
chieftains of savage tribes or clans 
wore some form of head-dress to 
indicate their rank. At Mvcenm Dr. 
Schliomann found several thin gold 
diadems with simple designs punched 
or impressed upon them, and others 
of fine workmanship have been found 
in the Crimea. 

Among European crowms the finest 
arc the beautiful Byzantine crown of 



Hungary, rich in enamels and cabo* 
chon j e}vels ; t he oro wn of Chariomagne^ 
wdth splendid enamels, pearls, and 
cabochon stones; and the curious* 
crown of Lombardy, enamelled and 
jewelled, enclosing a plain iron circlet^ 
said to have been made from the nails 
that nailed Christ to the cross. The 
crown of Russia, of modern make, w”as 
in form like a mitre, and closely 
covered with fine diamonds, with one 
large ruby quite at the top. The btate 
crow'll of England, made for Queen 
Victoria, is also a mass of diamonds. 
In front is one of the larger brilliants 
cut from the Culiinan diamond, and 
just above it is the Great Buby, 
polished on its natural irregular stir- 
face. This stone w'as given to the 
Black Prince by Pedro the Gruel in 
13C7. At the back is a large pierced 
sapphire given to George IV by Car- 
dinal York, and in the centre of th<> 
cross at the top is a fine sapphire, now 
cut in facets, W'Uich is said to have 
been taken from the ring of Edward 
the Confessor in Ms shrino at West- 
minster. 

Bings. Bings are rarely found 
among the primitive ornaments of 
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prt'kisloiit' raoer, proI)a!)Lr 
llEtn^p-ryjTs itkerff^re nitii the free 
iL.t! of « viorLhr^ h uitl. The important 
part, fiowevrr, that bare 

pJ.jyetl in eiulizcd toiu“^ larj^eh" com- 
Steiisalrw for thtCr ne^^leot amoir? early 
liotloiiB. K,Tplwn ‘•'eara{>s, perhap.'. 
I! 1 o .4 us^rdly mi a 5>and rmmd 
Vie arm, v,tp«‘ eertamiy often worn as 
rinjra and %’t 4>n a !-wivel, with the 
iiat ^hic* Hast the tinger; they served 
US’ a>e!*ruii4’s. 

Tn 44n;de -Saxon times very One 
rlisg-i were made of gold, rnn in nith 
luoila, an amalgam of hilver, copier, 
and U‘ad, The finest known example 
of this remarkable w’ork is to he fomui 
in llie ring of Ethelwnilf, wiuv reigned 
jn the ninth cenfnr.Vy f^^^d was. the 
father of Aifred tlio fU'ival. It is 
now in fhc Bnti&li Mtisetim. 

Among the Greeks and the Romans 
dngaof gohl and other metals set \,ith 
jewels or pa-^tes were very popniar, 
and m Home sniiiptnar?. iaw'. veere 
moile about the w'eariiifr of them. In 
tho tirst century ^jold rings W(‘r«‘ onlj 
allowed to Patrieiana, and even they 
had to hhow a proporty qualification. 
Preodmen W’ere alicnvcd silver ringri, 
hut slaves might only wear iron. The 
interior rings w^ere sometimes eovereil 
with gold foil so as to look like those 
ol Patricians, and these frauds arc 
known as ‘Samothracian' rings. They 
sometimes consist of only a mastic 
Cure covered with thin gold. 

In t he Middle Ages Papal rings were 
of much interest. These were often 
very large, and were frequently fitted 
with small receptacles for fragments 
of !io!y relics. They were sometime j 
worn on the tluimh and someiijnes ! 
over a glove. Decade rings, also known 
as penance, rosary, or dicket rings, 
liave ten small projections round the 
hoop and a larger boss as berel, Bome- 
tliiits engraved with a cross or r 
crucifix. They were particularly liked 
by .sailors. 

In the Nixteenth century Italian 
p^iison -Tings weri^ much in m’c. They 
fund a sntaH hollow under the bogiel, in 
ivldch w'as Iddtlciii a drop or-,mc,II pierw 
of strong polstm for the owner’s use 
In any oiaergenoy. Another form of 
p<d«op ring was aggresrive, and so 
made that the owner f*ouKl easily 
pi^uec an eiuunv’.s Imnd with ihr 
poiid f»f a pmAoned necille. Cfc-ar 
Borgia is said to have and 

used, oni* uf tl!C^a> murderon.s jcwela. 

Writing-rings were set with a .Nliarp 
diamond poinc, and were al mic thim 
popular lor writing upon glas', 
wimlfWfi. With one of these rings 
Frauclfi I wrote his cclchiated couplet 
on a ^fiiMlow at the ca^sllts, at Cham- 
bords 

Sou vent femme yario 

Mai Imbil qul a'y fio. 


Alinuto watches lia vo often befm s< t 
in rings, and not veiy long plain 
gold rings with nmtloes crigrsued m- 
sulc them were quite vomnhm; thev 
w*ere knmvii jio pow ring-. Si, me of 
the po'-aes ar<‘ ehairmng mid nhusys 
quite. S'hort, e.g. 

The Love Is true that I 0 V. 

Let us Love like TuUlc Dove. 

Other rings were ^ct with precious 
stoncK so that tlie initial letters of the 
names of the stones shop hi aned a 
name or ••entiisiiut, log. 

Ruby. Lapis 

Km<‘ri«id. Opal. 

Gnrn ‘A. Abode Ant ifp:e* 

Ainetb yst* Rmerahi. 

Ruiiy. Akueasite. 

Diamond, EiiieiuUL 

Memorial lings form a very large 
I cla-ts. They are gt-neraliv of gold, en- 
graved aiui run in with black enamel, 
and tho bekek^, which are often quite 
largo, jfrtmuen tty show devices cleverly 
worked out in pieces of the hair of tho 
doccasod, sometmies finished with 
minute seed pea rift. Portrait-rings 
with engraved btones or miiiiatures 
are still much valued; tho head oC 
Charles I is perhaps the one inost 
commonly met with. 

Au the present time there is no 
doubt that tho prevalence of machine 
w'ork in jewellery has. by reason of its 
cheapness, largely discounted tho 
charm of work by hand, alihougli 
hand work has recently been some- 
what revived on account of the 
beautiful work done in England by 
lady jewellers, of whoxn many are 
amateurs. 

A new and charming rebirl h of fine 
jewellory in every form was fostered 
in Franco by Rend Laiiquo and his 
school at the begirming of the twen- 
tieth century. It was yeiuarkabki for 
loamod and charming design, a a well 
as masterly and dtdicato skill in 
technical matters. One of its out- 
standing merits was the large use of 
non-prcciotw material, such as horn, 
shell, coral, malaclaie, J<‘t, and 
crystal. To-dav, h(«weT<*r, jewellery 
designing is diftt ingueLed by geometric 
s and abstract features and the blend- 
j ing of many different kinds of 
j coloured stones, which are cut in a 
%-ariety of shape.s. — Bibuopra phv ; A. 
< Vi-teiiain, A A/cnmiV ow the Jetirllerp 
of ike Ancients; G, Davenport, Cantor 
I Leri tires on Jeweihrii; Jcwelkriil 
< Croirn Jeurls of England; 8ir J. 

, Evans, Posu Rings; AV. Jones, Einger 
I Ring leore; C. W. King, Antique Gems; 
H. O. Bmith, Jewellery. 

JEWS, a Bomiiic raco of people also 
known as llebrewH and Israciites, and 
whoso early history is identliled with 
that of Palestine or the Holy Land. 
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TliP lerin Jew iiircG inxplica- By this time tlioy formed sa com- 
tluiLo, Yu.i national, <uitl rc- munity of several millions, di ruled 

Mu'*h ran he said mtiuour mto tucivo tribes, named ruspeetivoly 
of eaeii of these c‘oiHM‘ptmuo. On the after Reuben, fcsimeon, Jiidaln Issa- 
onv iiami, it mosi be admit ted that char, Zebiilim, Benjamin, Duii, Napli- 
Ihe majority of Jeue bcloii'^ to one tali, Bad, and Asher, sons of Jacob, 
r.iee, wlillst.* on the >ther, it eannut and Slanasweli and Bi>ii'i’ann, sons of 
lie denied tisat many proselytes have Joseph. Under Mo&es’ leadensiiip they 
t'Hibiaeed Judairin and thus become %rent forth into the wildomess; 
Jfwi". U<ir ttie prophet* of oid, as through him they received the lairol 
iiidccd iiir ail Uenule’^, the unifying the ten coininandincnts on Mount 
< leiTO 111 was ie!iyH>ji,eoiuiiion\U)r.sliip Hinai, and the wiiole polity by wliich 
rather than er^iuanaiimity, or hjiivsiiip tiiey were to be governed as a people, 
of iangiiaiu* aud blood. As {'pposcfl A ceremonial of sacrifice was Insti- 
to tills \ lew many inodein S'dimists luted, and Aaron, the cider brother ol 
u,v of opinion Unit tlie Jews' form a Moses, and his sons consecTated as a 
ii,di(»n, and ttkd Jeulsli natiooabty is hereditary priesthood, the priestly 
ihdeiieihU in ui lefisum. {k>te iALUB- fmicthms thus failing- to the tribe ol 
iWl; Af* 'AihM .5 JiCvi. The nation was establiHhed as a 

ddtji nil'll ti>v of the Jewish theocracy, and tliis principle, hou'over 

IHopN o in ci'dt-imi ,*ib least aiiLil the often forgotten in times of repose, 
ad\eiit Ol Zmiii'.Lii, trujii the Jewi.di continued henceforward to bo the in- 
relidOJi, ivc shall deal in the pro*ent spiring' idea of national unity ihrougli- 
articic only with the history oi the out the frequent crises of Jewish Ms- 
J(u\ from Its bcgiimiiiKK down to tory. 

leodem times. The cN'ud and Nvorship The emigrants first settled at 
id the Jews aliJ it* devclupments will Kadesh, on the southern borders of 
be treated In the article ZxoxiSM. We Palestine, -wliere they remained for 
shall divide Jewish hiwstofy into tuo many years, this being the period 
iierlod.s: (1) caily history, from tbo spoken of in the Scriptures as the forty 
]iiigratif»u of Abraham twin Mesopo- years’ wandering in the wilderness, 
taniia to Uauaau to the debt ruidion of Tliej' now inarched nortliwavd to find 
Jerusalem; and (i) mode ru history, or new settlements in Paiostine, which 
thiitfroni the iJhper&ion down to the they had to -wrest by force from the 
fall of Jerusalem in Dec., 1917. Canaanites. 

1. Early Jewish History. The main Moses died before ontorlng the 
auihoriU* for the early history of this promised land, and was sneoeedod as 
people is the Oid Tefitament. But the leader by Joshua, under wijoin the 
ehruiioiuiry i« obscuire and diihcult to Israelites advanced to the conquest 
haTmouiae. Jewish history may he of the territories of the Canaanites 
eonsidored as beginning with the west of Jordan. The former inhabi- 
einigi'ation of the patriarch Abraham, tants, how’ever, were not eniirely p,iib« 
ancestor of the race, from Dr of the jiigated, but retained possession of a 
Chaldees, probably about 2,000 b.o. number of cities, and the twelve 
Abraham removed to the Routh-east tribes settled in districts which w^ere 
of l*alcstiue, w la^re we find his descen- more or less cut off fi‘om one another, 
dants iimirishing when they were led and which formed an exeecdiiigly loose 
to emigrate to Goshen, in Kgypt*. union of small states nuclei* tribal 

The Inter wi! L filled up 'vrith the chiefs, at times hard pressed by neigh- 
hibtory of liie patriarchs Abraham, hooring peoples. 

Isaac, ami Jacob Joseph, a son It was only long after, and hj a 

of Jacob, hml become Viceroy of gradual lirocess of absorption, that 
Egypt, and his father and brothers the Canaanite territories and thei» 
were rccedvcd high favour by the inliabiiants became amoJgamated 
Bbaraoli who then ruled hi this w'ith the Israelhcs. 
oouniry. Bui in cimr^e of time the After the death of Joshua, about 
eorniition of flic I.srm'IUcH, under the 1220, or according fo another chrono- 
rule of ihe ITiaraolH, changed fur the logy 14*27 b.c., a succession of judges 
W’orHc. They wxrc treated as bondmen or miiitai'y leaders arose. Among the 
and forced labour was exacted of more remarkable of thcRc judges 
them in an unn^asonable degree, ’ivere Barak, Deborah the prophetess. 
According to some authorities, the Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and 
Pharaoh who began to oppi'ess Samuel. 

the Ismolltes w'as Rameses II, and About 1070 the Philistines, who In* 
their deliverance took place under Ids habited the coast and the low -lying 
son* plains west of the mountains of J udah. 

It WAS pcrliapH about 1320 b.c., had defeated the Israelites and sub- 
others say 1491 b.c., that a deliverer jugated part of the country when 
ijtt the person of Aloses led t'ne fsraelif es Bainuel, the * last Judge in Israel/ ■was 
out of the land of bondage, where inspired, to declare to Saul, a Bon- 
they had resided for some lOO years. Jamite, his destiny to become king,. 
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s.nd ftiio!nf4?d liimi a«, baiil -onn 

pnweil Ims liliieh^ U r lli<* post bv his 
foucrcM^fiil l<\oioE -iliip of I hi) l**raolitos, 
mnl lie cotitliiuml to omini/o the 
forces of 1. uiol, cijui to Ihdit with 
vihrymg rait’Cv an.iuoi their onennes 
till lu-. di>3“lroU 4e‘feet nml death at 
Momii Chlboi, ellei* ^ihieh the power 
of the PliiJisUiie-> 04*5110 predominated 
on the we-'i tide of Jordan. 

On thv other bhle of tlie river the 
raii'ihirj ciJll of Aimer '^hll preg-f^vel 
0 lan,T(Ioi»i for baiil’s hon, Miboaheth, 
and rtradujilhv reassert ed some 
nuooess ills authority m Isphroiiii and 
Benj.omiii. ihit in Jiidau» David, a 
naliie of Bethkdieio, ti warrior whom 
H.mlA ieaknm> hail dn%en mto e\iie 
and allianoe uith the l^ihAmes, and 
who had prevuni-tly been anointed 
kins? in ptK'<‘ of Sani, e-'labiisinnl a 
fefl»araie pmieipality, the capital of 
which wa*' at llci»ron. For •'.even 5 eara 
a heice u ir was wa r«‘d between the 
t'wo Hebrew' 1, nn i ended only 
with the iniirdcT of Abner and 
loiibosheth, wlieii all the tribes 
aeknowiedfted David as kinm David 
now tnuij?{ei*red hi 5 residence from 
Hebron to Jebns, a fortllled city 
’arhich ho wrested from tne Canaan- 
Ites, and called the City of David, 
aftc^rwards Jerubaiem. He assailed 
and subdued the Philistines, Moab- 
ites, Kdomitefe, .Vranioaitcs, and other 
Rin’orniding nation^, till all the 
comitry from tlie north-east end of the 
Ked Sea to Damascus acknowledged 
liis authority. 

To tliih ]>ros]3erous kingdom suc- 
eeeded his son Soiomon <903 b.o., or 
by the long clironoiog?' 1U15). Hh 
reiim, mvhig to the iwirlike reputation 
wludi tlie naiion had. acquired under 
David, was entirely peaceful. He 
had no milihiiy tendencies, but ho 
took groat pains to arrange the ad- 
minisf ration of the kingdom in an 
orderly way, and Ins wisdom «'ts a ruler 
ariEi Judge beeaiiie proverbiah His 
ttllianees whh Tyre and Hgyjd en- 
abled him to earey on an extensive and 
lueratlic cominerce. He built the 
celebrated temple in Jerusalem, and 
exteiuled and improved the city. His 
harem conf allied 700 wives that were 
princeHsert,be*>ids'sE300 coneubiues. But 
with these, and with the extended 
coiTmserte of the kingdom, it was in* 
eviUible that foreign ekmentfe should 
be Int r» aluecd uit o t he J ew tsh nai ioiial 
Me. Thus Solomon erected altera for 
the deiiiea and the worship of the 
Moabites, the Amintmitea, the Side* 
nians, and other imtions; and the 
ifcwete simplicity of old Hebrew 
niannew gave place to luxury and 
craft# 

The spleufiour of So!om,ou*a reign 
liad eateikd lic*avy ossaedions upon his 
peojde. When llehoboam, Solomon^s 


son, ssucceedfd, tiiey came wlih Jero- 
boam at their head and demaiKied 
that he Bhoukl make their yoke 
irditer. Keiioboaiu autsvered seom- 
Mly, u hereupon ten tn!>es revolted 
and set up Jeroboam as Jimi? fd a 
feeparato Kingdom of Israel, wdh ih, 
capital firBt at Siehem, later at 
Samaria. Jiidali, along vith a pwl of 
Benjamin and the tribe of tlie Lm 
remained loyal to the d}Ea«'ty of 
David. After an imsnceessful 
to reconquer the Kingdom of Israel, 
Rehoboam was forced !)y an invasion 
of Hhk-vhak of Egypt to give up the 
hope of uniting the Du> kingdoim. 

in the next generation tlioiys had 
changed so niiieU that Asa, King of 
Jiidati, %vas obliged to seek the help of 
Benhadad of Syria against Kuu? 
Baasha of Israel. Baaoha vas suc- 
ceeded by Elan, Ehdi byZImn, and 
Ziniri hy Omri, under vhoin the 
Kingdoin of Israel seems to have 
grown powerful. Omri established the 
capital of the kingdom at Samaria 
(about 906 b.c.), aud subjugated the 
Moabites. The son of Omri, Aiiab, 
married Jezebel, Princess of TjTe, an 
event which led to the extension of 
Phoenician idolatry in I&racL As 
Solomon had done before, Ahab built 
a temple for the SjTian Baal in his 
capital. 1 n his rci^pQ and subsequently, 
the great prophets Elijah and Elisha 
played an important part. 

Ahab was slain at llamoth-Gilead 
in battle against the Syrians. He was 
succeeded by Ahaziah (853-851), and 
Joram (85 i-S43). The latter was slain 
by Jehu, a captain of the army, who 
had been anomted king by cominand 
of Elisha. Jehu (843-815) now made a 
clearance In Samaria of Syrian 
idolatries, destroying the temple of 
Baal and putting the prieste to death. 
Under Jeroboam II, fourth in the lino 
of Jehu, the kingdom reached a high 
point of prosperity (790-749). 

After Jeroboam’s death there was a 
quick succession of kings, Eachariah, 
Shallum, hlenahem, Pekahiah, Pekab; 
none of any significance. Under 
Pekah the Kingdom of Israel became 
tributary to the Assyrians. {Sre 
IUBYI.0NIA AND AssTOiA.) H.of-ea, 
Fekah’p successor, made an Inoffectual 
attempt to free the country from the 
AssiTiun yoke; but finally, in 722, 
Samaria was captured by the Ass^Tian 
king, Bargon, the Kingdom of Israel 
virtually destroyed, and the chief 
inhabitants carried away and settled 
in As&yria and l^Iedia, 

Generally wdiile the Kingdom i&r 
Xbrael had been tlourlahrag, that of 
.Didah had .stood in the background, 
Hohoboam wim succeeded by Abt|am» 
Am, Joho.shaplmt, the last a powerful 
and fortunate king. In the hope of 
putting an end to Gio war with the 



Elil^;r^^Oln ol Israel^ Jeiiosliaphat ] 
manual his focm Jeiioram, (848-8 i4)l 
to Athaliali, the daugiitei* of Ahab of i 
Israt*!. After tiie murder of her sou i 
Aliaaiali by Jelm, Atlialiah seized the i 
B«|«eiiie iH>wer lu Jerusalem, and put i 
(o cleat Ji her irrandehildbren in 

Older to destroy i he line of David, Jo- 1 
Hell alone heina^ miraeulously reseued. i 
Atliaiiuh was overthrown and put to 
death, ami tlio yoimj^Joash raised to 
fbe throne (837-797). His successors 
W(Tt'; Ama/aah (797-792), Dzziali 
i7!bi“7i9), Jothaiii, Ahaz, and Keze- 
ki ih (727-699). 

T'oder Ahiu and Hezeldah Isaiah 
deiiveicd his sublimo prophecies. 
Hc/fkiah was one of the gi'eatcbt 
reforieim’-l.iii^rsDii-lnthiencee^ctended 
wnhlv iner the ivinmlom of Israel, 
now* in cwtrenic decline. He was 
niiramilondj delivered from an in- 
%%'is3on of SemiacheribsKmiy of Assyria, 
hy the dchtruetion of the Ass^Tiau 
army. 

Josiah (641-610) was the last of the 
pknih kings of dud all. He was killed 
til battli' agaiii'-t Kcdio, King of 
Egypt. After him theio was an unin- 
terrupted aiiecehsion of weak and in- 
capable inoiiarcha,iill under Zodekiali 
(f>99-“o88) i he capture of Jerusalem by 
JScbi3diadnc*2zar, 588 b.c., put an end 
to the iiioiiorchy, Jcjrusalem being 
dCfttrojed and ma|iy of the people 
being carried captive to Bab^don. The 
proph. i Jeremiah flourished from the 
reign of Josiah to the captivity. 

In 539 Babylon was taken liy Cyrus, 
King of Persia, who restored the Jews 
and appointed Zeruhbabel Go%ernor 
of Judwa, as a Persian provinco. The 
gi'eat majority of tiw' dews remained 
in PerfJa, ho-wever, only about 42,000 
rotumed, and settled ciiiefiy in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. About 4,58 a 
second return of exiles was led from 
Persia by Ezra. Along with Nehe- 
mlali, \rho had been appointed Persian 
Governor of Judrea , Ezra promulgated 
tile new law-book, practicaliy identical 
with the Pfpiaifiich. Prom the time 
of Nehcmiali to the fell of the Peroian 
Kmpire the Jews continued to live in 
pewe as I¥r*}aii subiectfa, hut enjoy- 
ing tlieir owm institutions. 

tnimi Alexander the Great o^^er- 
threw the Persian Empire, the dews 
readily submitted on being promised 
the free exorcise of their religion 
(333 B.C.). After the division of Alex- 
ander's cBipiro Palestine was long a 
posscgHioa of tliO Ptolemies of Egypt, 
under whom it enjoyed a period of 
tranquillity. It was under the 
pat ronage of Ptolomy ( II )Philadolphii8 
(wigned 285-247 b.c.), according to 
tradition, that the Septmamt or 
Greek version o! the Old Testament 
a«rlptures was made. 

Alter tho death of Ptolemy, PhPO' 


pator Antioclius the Great of Syria 
became nmsterof Palestmo (i98 b.o.)« 
An Egn>tiaii and a Syiian. party now 
arose among the Jews, and gave occa- 
sion to civil dissensions, wliicli led 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) to invade 
Judaea (170 b.o.), when he look 
Jerusalem by storm and slaughtered 
the inhabitants without distinction of 
age or sox, and endeavoured to compel 
the Je%vs to give up ilieir religion. At 
length, under the leadership of the 
Maccabees or AsmoiiJcan family, resis- 
tance arose, and after a struggle of 
nearly fourteen years wa:. auccessfiiL 

In 135 B.c. John Hyreanus, son of 
Simon, a lirofcher of Judas Ma ccaboeuB, 
completed the independence of J iid»a, 
and extended Ms dominion over the 
ancient limits of the Holy Land.. 
During his reign the rival sects of the 
Pharisees and. Sadducees became 
established. Aristobiilus 3, the son of 
Ilyrcamis, assumed the title of king, 
■which vas hold by his successors. 

In 63 B.o. Pompey, called in to help 
the Idiarisces, took Jerusalem, and 
made the Jews tributary to tho 
Homans. Aftenvards Herod tho 
Great, who entirely threw off Jewish 
manners and cultivated tho favour of 
the Eomans, was recognized as King 
of Judtea by the Boman Senate, It 
was in 4 b.o., tho last year of his 
reign, that the birth of Christ took 
place at Bethlehem. In A.i>. S Judsea 
and Samaria became a Boman pro- 
vince imder a procurator, •who had his 
seat at Ceesaroa, and was subordinate 
to the prefect of Syria. Pontius Pilate, 
under whom our Lord’s public 
ministry and crucifixion occursTed* 
was made procurator a.b, 26, For a 
time the country was again ruled by a 
king, Herod Agrippa, A.i>. 41-44 
He persecuted tho Christians and put 
the Apostle James to death. 

In A.P. 65 a party of the Jews r©«» 
volted from the Roman yoke and 
roused tho whole of Palestine to in-- 
siirreetion. Vespasian was sent by 
Nero to suppress it, but before the 
war was finished was called to the 
empire and left his son Titus to con- 
clude it. The result was tho capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70, 
an event that deprived the Jew'S of the 
centre of unity to which their national 
life had hitherto clung. After an in* 
surrcction headed by Bar-Cochba, 
132-135, nadrdaa razed the remains 
of Jerusalem left by Titus to the 
ground, and erected in their place a 
Gentile city, with tho title JEiia 
Capitolina. Jews were forbidden to 
enter this city on pain of death, and 
^ the name of Jerusalem waa not m‘ 
vived till the time of Constantine. 

2. jlMiceml and dlJodem 
The remnants of the Jepish nation* 
^ scattered over all the earth, rtla 
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tul manT Thor' 

Uniriii I'lM v'ivivs <dul old bphruT-; m 
all (u’lidru ^ «f the Rinuan RiKi-iria, 
aiei n tiu* aw tarrt'* ti3«‘ 
i’%\ »l a'id (bf nor^iu'fru m i id Afric*t 
vu\‘ 1;1 I*h 1 iulP JawiA coionies, and 
in Tuo (iH< of \'3a Minor, o£ Uroocji 
pn*’. h dv% wi'i'o llioiuauiK enjoy iilc; 
t!ic li^ie ol pitLseiL^. 

riiikr I no Kinperor Julian tlioy 
'vt akipetl to itieko preinwti«m«'. for a 
lUiv n liinL 113 Ji lUviiem. AlHion'?h 
iiHi altorupi lailed., tU< y derived freat 
Vii\ .uitd'^e 5; Crt *m tUoir ^^ankMrui, re* 
\:\ed al Tiinn’i.r-i, and thoir pairpu- 
eliati’s (in\sl<ioiicn*s of the -aniiedritu, 
wliu'li were established. One of the 
works of tiicir ‘eholars n.)S the col- 
1» etion at the traditionary eypo'sitions 
id the Old Tcstamen?, anil adduuuis 
io it, nhieh wad eoninietini 500, 
iiiul rpui'\ed, nndiT tiio name of the 
^falMud (d.v.),ada rule of faith bj the 
uettervd i nuisnindies of Jews. 

Ihiuii'; thi‘ «( tin«e of en diAttkn m 
hhii’opc, the Jews made th-msehis 
riuister,» ut the eominerfc of Oie Old 
World, and, in spile of the dreaclXiii 
])er?ocntiOiio which they undeinveni 
from the emelts’' of the Christians, 
they St I li eoidmned prosperous. Their 
praetice of usury and the rapacity of 
Ike Christians, red her than religious 
iinlrnirti, were the true causes of these 
ptnsecution*. Jn the cities of France, 
Cennany, and Italy (where the Jews’ 
Quarter was knowm as the Ohiffo), 
alter tlie eleventh century, particular 
streets and eiieiobed phieea were as- 
signed to tkeia. In Germany they 
paid a considerable tar, iu return for 
wlucli they v/ero protected as the 
numer ai,cnfcs of tho Holy Romaii 
Kiitpire, Their com 61*81011 to 
CiiW!: tianity could not be eUeeted by 
such treatment. In Spam and Portn- 
gel, indeed, the end of the ftfteenth 
century they yielded to ftu’cc* and 
fcullcred themBclvcs to h& baptized cn 
blit as soon as the st<u*m was 
over they ivere soeu again in tho 
synagoguf's. Tue ivorship of saints 
and wdlcs must have appuircd to 
them idolatry, and might well per- 
simde them that their own pure 
Dionotlicituo was more rational and 
ccriplural. 

The philcsoidiiui! spirit of the k.st 
half {f the eight eentli century first 
iiegiiii to acknowledge the lights of 
Hit'* J ews. ill France, as a eon.-tapiencc 
of tho Revolution, clvii rights were 
granted to hiio Jews at the cud of Ifit' 
eighteenth ceuiury, and ^nuduuUy a 
simiiw treatment was a<*cbrd«*d them 
in most iSiir43pean countries. In 
Ruasla, imtll W17, they wero still 
under special laws» mid were exclmied 
fi‘oni pubilo iif©, After repeated un- 
successful attempts to procmw their 
admisMoix into the British Parllwheat, 


b JEZREELITES 

Fnc ohicct was at last effected bj ,in 
A< t pe ■»cd m IS5<:^. 

irly tuougli, towards tfje end 
of the nmeU^'iitiiand at the becimiiiig 
of the t\ientieth ceiilunoh the Jews hi 
& mciai coinitiits were tiu‘ vietlm- of a 
revival of iiic persccsilmT spirit. Tl«s 
wan the ease m portions of 
under the g-yverniuent of tlic T-eis as 
well ah siiioo the llevfthitioii of 1b 17. 
Frauee, too,wutnes£ecl outbreaks of the 
ariti-Scnidic spirit, which wa- ly eiy 
at work in <*omieeiioii with Hie ! nv}- 
Iti-i ease, and met with eoiihiderable 
lupport Fson a ‘'Offion ot the pri"-*. 
In (ienuanv aiili-c’enullc societies 
wine Coi'UMi in various Ioaui , In 
1 J.i.hiuiiicr the Nazi ra?mj.e, pei'-ecu- 
t ion of the Jew s broke out in (icrnunij . 

Au’iunu T llic Jew» IheiirclviwarcHi* 

I he mouunent imowm as Zuuu’iu/i 
(«i.v.), wiiieh aimed at the settiement 
ill P.dtdmo of an m<iepeuden1 .lewKh 
eomnumitr. With ttio laptnre of 
Jigusaiera by the British m 11)17, and 
tho subsounent declaration by Lord 
(then iRr.) Balfour that the Bnti&li 
Govornincnt would endear our to 
make Palestine a national home for 
the Jewish peopk\ Zionism received a 
great impetus. lkl(»stine was man- 
dated to Britain by the League of 
Nation', and Sir Herbert Samuel wa'-i 
apfiomted High Commissioner. In 
tbib a Hebrew Univer&ity waa 
cstaidished m Jerasalem, and was 
otficialiy opened in 1925 by Lord 
Balfour. There are about la, 000,000 
Jews scattered throughout the world. 
In 1929 trouble broke out betw^cen the 
Jews and the Mahommedans over the 
Wailing It'all, which is sacred io tho 
Jews. See P^ilkstine, ZroNisu.*— 
BiBhioGiRirHY*. H. H. Miiman, The 
iiistoru of the Jeu's; Lady .Magnus, 
OiitUna of Jewish J/fstor?/; Th. Pel- 
nach, tlisfoire des JsraHife^; U, F. 
Abbott, Israel in Europe, 

JEW*$[ EAR, a Basidiomycetous 
Fungus, {fffcMian’a -I uriciila 
the typo of ttio family Auricniariineie, 
distinguished by their basidla being 
divideti by tnmsvorHe walls, like tboso 
of the Hu Ms. It is a paraoite on eider. 
The eoinnion and botanicai njinu's are 
based on a f lucied rcseiiJdance of the 
fruit -bodj'" to the human ear. 

JEWS*-HARP, a toy musical In* 
tnuueut hold tietweeii the teeth, 
winch gives a sound by the luolion of 
a tongue of irteei, wiikii, being struck 
by the hand, plays ayalust the 
breath. Called also Jews'’ Tmmpt or 
simply Trmnp. 

JEZIIEEL, a eity of Palcailne, 
chosen by Ahab, King of Israel, as tils 
chief residence. The modem Arabian 
name of i iie placo is Zorm. 

JEZREELITES, a religious sect 
founded in Chatham by James 
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Willie (IS10-»S5)s wbo assumed tho 
li}|dii'fie4hoo«U under the name o£ 
.l.iiiu's JtTslioai Jezrcei, mid 
3 JM 11 T j>rovel> I c'-. When i heir 1 eiiiplc 
amt ‘piaet* of rehnw at (JiiiiuUiam, 
Kint, wav, only partially eoniT>ieted» 
tin work \\ui ahiindeucd tliroagh 
ku L of . Some JtvieeliU*'^ are 

HtilS to 1 e U umi In Cliatliam, and they 
fkue a liHii heliii in the iiltimato 
d( drsa Uoi3, (»i the van Id by flood. 
The abandoned iefaw-pia<*e and 
leii.pJe aie htiil to he .seen, aucX the 
weio ir-ed, Lciore the 
i'^isroijeaii W ar, lor ilemonbiratioiis o£ 
a inuiMarail inoehiiHS 

JHAlAWAR, iiidiim aaiivc pfate 
ill iTyinitana; urea, tld bq. iiniOb; 
Tw| 5. ♦di) d o 2. Co ’ ntdi, Jiialra l*ataii, or 
IVdan; yop. JihoiHh 

JHAMG, a tu'\n of India, in the 
ihiniah, aboiiD 3 miles troin the 
Cht'iuib. Pop. {with adjoining Mag- 
iiiaiki), Ihhllhh — Jhaiig dMriet has an 
auaoifoKTl mi, miles; pop. 570,550, 
JHANS! (jh&n'bc), a fortified town 
oi Central India Jn lUrahor state, and 
an iinportant rjuiway centre. Within 
the town stands the fort on a rock. 
Pop. I with eantminient), 06,4112, 
JHELUM (jlia'iam), or mihAU 
Ohedwiii) iaiicitidly HYDASPES), a 
fi\ er of India, the most westerly of the 
five great rivers that intersect the 
Punjab. It rises in Kashmir, flows 
south, forming the boundary between 
luibluuir and the Punjab, then south- 
wu-si through the Pimiab, and tinaliy 
falls into tile Dienab. It h whole courso 
h about 450 miles, au<i it is navigable 
for the fiat-bottciued boats of the 
country from its junction with the 
Chenafo up nearly to its emergence 
from the mountains. 

Thera is a town of the same name 
on the riglit bank of the river, wit h 
military eautonmeiits. Pop, 26,000. 

JiBUTI, or JIBOUTI, a mud on the 
Unit of Aden, foimdecl livSS, at the 
gysith eut ranee to Taiurra Bay, with a, 
good harhour. It ib tiie nnit of gov eni- ; 
meiit of French Sonialdand, and u ' 
the si arting« point of a j net ro -gauge ; 
lailway to Addis Abbaba, the capital ; 
of Ahysbima. Pop, 5,;J60. ; 

i!D0A, chief seaport of the Kins’- 1 
doiii of Meiajs, viU'abia, on tlie Red Jriea, 
the port of entry for pilgrims making 
tlio Uadj, The Treaty of Jidda (a 
treaty of peace and frientlbhip) be- 
tween Britain and Ibn Bawl, King of 
Ne|d and the Ilejaz, was signed in 
1*J37. I>op. 25,060. 

JIGS, appliances used In enginepr- 
liig W’orkshops In (he inanulaetwe in 
amntity of articles of standardized 
sizes, to remove the necessity for 
moiisuw!m©iit, aod marknig-off on 
«ich piew. When n number of holes 


are to he diilled In many pieces of i iio 
sa me form, a Jig would be mad© in ilio 
term of a piato with biifalied holes at 
the places where the drills arc to go 
through. This Jig would be imoviilecl 
wdth projci'tions, so that it can be 
quickly plaee<l in exact position on 
th<‘ article, anti wdth clamps or litHsk- 
holts to hold the two together. Tho 
drilling would bo done through the jig 
holes. It some of the holes arc to bo 
of a certain specified dejith, shoulders 
would be made on the jig to prevenb 
the w'ork being carried on it> a greater 
extent than desired. Jigs are also 
employed in tuming, bormg, and 
other ina chine operations. — Ct. Franic 
Lord, tfir$iPnnei2derSofJiyana Tool 
Design. 

JIHLAVA. See Iglau. 

JINGOISM, a term equivalent to 
the French word Chauvintsmey is 
applied to the w'arlike attitude of the 
advocates of imperialism and fighting 
patriots. The ivord is derived from 1 he 
slang exiiression ‘By Jingo,* and 
came into use in 1878, w^hen, durmg 
the Turko-Bushian War, a piece of 
doggerel was being sung at the music 
hails. The iines referred to wore as 
tollows: 

Wo don’t want to fight, 

But, by Jlngm, if we do, 

WcA e got the ships, wo’vc got tho men, 

And got the money too. 

JINJA, a town of Uganda Protecto- 
rate, on the north of Liike Victoria. 
It is the terminus of the Busoga 
Railw^ay, and the steamer connection 
from JinJa to Mwanza is a hnk on the 
Cape to Cairo route. It is a busy 
commercial centre, and the only out- 
let for the cotton, rubber, and other 
produce of a large urea. 

JINN, J mner being the singular (Ar. 
jannrt, to be veiled, bo dark), in 
Mahommedan mjThology, a race of 
genii, angels, or diunons tabled to have 
, been created several thousand yeais 
1 before Adam. The seventy -second 
Sma of the Koran is devoted vo theui. 
They aie both male and female, ear 
and drink and die, although they 
geneialiy live v eiy long. They arc to 
suiwive mankind, but to die beforo 
the general resiiiTection. Some are 
good and obedient to the will of God ; 
others are disobedient and malignant. 
They can assume the shape of the 
lower animals, and are visibio or m- 
vifaible as they please. Their chief 
resideneeisthemountainKSfinArabia, 

JOACHIM <y5'4-/mm), Joseph, 
violinist and compobcr, bom of 
Jewish parents near Pressburg in 
1831, died In 1967. Ho atudied at 
Vienna imd Leipzig, and in 1814 made 
a first visit to London, where he was 
enthusiastically received, lie was 



JOACHIiMS'fiiAL :: 

«roa«‘Tt (ilm“tor at Wei!»iar froiu 
to -it liU ISGH. aud jx 

|S6!I wafc! apponiitnl htad tjf tLc Cou- 
ipfvatoij'’ of Aiu'^u’ la Heilm. a 
vioEii&i' lio was wilh a suprerac 

powop both of e’secation antd mter* 
protvition* wIilLi hh roinpositioiib are 
Iwlfi in liis?h estmaiion. lie wa? 
leackT of t he famous .1 oaeluni Quartet. 

JOACHIMSTHAL tyo'a’/iims-tan, a 
gniall milling' town ot Bohmiiii, 
CsechostoTakift, in a valier of the 
ni??^ehu'ge, 70 mik'S W.S’.'W. of 
Fra-nie. Ifc depends chiefly on its 
mluahle lead* and siUer-mines. 
Thaler pieces derived their naaie Irotn 
heiitg flisf eomcd heic. F<H*- leoia- 
lanme). d,000. 
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JOAN, the feaialePope,aeoar(Hnglo 
ft sfcor.vhsiig heiieved, butuowaeknow- 
iedgeti to he a fief iou, waa said to have 
li-^n a native of Mamas, ivho, f \Uiiig in 
P*Te uith an EaRiishman at Fulda, 
tmveiled with him in man's attlro, 
studied at Athens, and visited Rojue. 
UttdeijL’ the name of Johannes Ansrlicus, 
she iroso by her talents from the 
station of a notary till she was elected 
lo the Papal chair, under the name of 
Joto VUl 851 to 856, hotween 
Leo IV and Benedict III). She 
governed well, hut having become 
pregiidiit, she was deUvered in a 
solemn procession, and died on the 
SBot.-~“BiBLiocaiAPHY; .T. Dcdimger, 
jpttpal Legends of the Jfiddle Jtjes; 
E. O. Ilhoidcs, Pope Jmn 1 8 . Baring- 
Goiild, Curious of iM Middle 

Agm. 

JOAN OF ARC (Jeanm d*Are~- 
properly IMrch the Maid of Orleans, 
ft heroine in Freneh and English 
tilstoiT, was hem in the village of 
Uomwliny, Basse Lorraine, now de- 


SIS JOAN OF ARC 

pariment of fJie Vosges, hctwccii 1 11(1 
and 1112. W'hilo she was ytill a {,dr! 
she began to be dcH^pl v affected l»y the 
woes of her country, iimcli of which 
was c onquered by the EngUsh, iea% Iiir 
only a small piirtion to the i’reiich 
king, C'luirles VII. 

In 1 128 Orieans was being besieged 
by the Engiish, and it«! ia.1! would 
iiave rumotl i he cause of diaries. At 
this time Joan, who had been iioteii 
for her solitarv meditaiions and pieiM 
entUusiotom, be tan, as sho declared, t ,t 
see visions and hear angelic voie» *, 
which iiliimatdy called upon her io 
j 1 ikc up arms for Phir](*s, to raise ilm 
of Orleans, and condind Charlo=! 
to Kiieims to be crowned. At And she 
' vas regxrdcd as Insane, buteveutnallv 
I '•he found her way to the king mid hn 
eoaneiilor®', and, having persuaded 
th(‘m of her smeeutv, received pei- 
missioii to ha-'ton to Danois (ti.v.), 
the heroic ‘•oldlcr known as the 
Bastard of Orleans, ^Qao was coni* 
niander in that city. In male dres-, 
fully armed, slie bore the sword and 
the sacred banner, as the signal of 
victory, at the head of the aintv. 

The first enterprise was siicces^fu!. 
With 10,000 men she marched from 
Blois, and on the 29tli April, 1120, 
entered Orleans with Biippiies. Bf 
bold sallies, to ’« hich she animated the 
hesicRod, the English were forced 
from their entrench nieiits, and Suf- 
folk abandoned the siege {8th Mar, 
I1J9). Other kucc^^scs followed; 
Clinics entered R helms in triumph; 
and at the anointing and coronation 
of the king, 17th July, Joan stood at 
his ‘.ide. 

!?iie was wounded in the attack on 
Paris, where Bedford repulsed the 
French troops, but continued to take 
part in the war till 23rd May, 1130, 
when she was taken prisoner by the 
Burgundians, and sold to the English. 
81ie was taken to ilouen, and after a 
long trial, accoiapanied by many 
shainefui cireumstanees, condemned 
to death bv the Church as a sorceress. 
On submitting to the Church, how- 
ever, and declaring her revelations to 
be the work of Satan, her punishment 
was commuted to perpetual impilson- 
ment. But pretexts were soon found 
to treat her as a relapsed criminal, and 
as such sh(^ was burned at Rtiuen, 
30th May, 1131, and her ashes were 
thrown into the Seine. She died wit h 
fortitude. * 

Twenty-five years after, a court, 
specially constituted by Pope C'alixtus 
III i o examine the charges against the 
IMaid of Orleans, pronounced her In- 
nocent. Voltaire, in a notorious 
burlesque, Southey, Schiller, and 
others have made her the subject of 
their verse. Schllleris drama still 
mains the worthiest monument of heif 
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JODHP0E 


0. B. Sliaw !in ^ wriltcn n plar 
SmnfJoan of J?r. I'hf’ of hor 

faiiunaaUoii camo ii|» before the 
'Homan C'lirw In ISTo. nml she %%as 
iKutified bv Fop<* Bins X on lllh 
Apnl, VMnK On IlHh Mav, 19‘i0, she 
«. 5 « ea!ioF!/.*«1 m St. Pelcr’f' at Home. 
~ iHnuor.R\FHYt A. Laufr, 27ie 
Jiff ii of FiancPi M. CH Fa’i^cett, Five 
Fr iiv'U Fvnieh Wmneji; Aiiatole 
Tranee, r?> de Jemine d^'Jre* 

J03. In the beeiDniDi? of the sixth 
nDtxivr B.c. the prophet Ezekiel 
m* utions N-h'jIu Oanlel, and Job as 
llto ( m< n of pre-eminent piety (xir, 
I i, YO). Later, in the lift heentnry. the 
eti»r\ oC J<.»h v.as nihten, and to tins 
!• < k ore tAi ijiir knovlcdf^e of the 

I ■' !1. 

Uiy ennnFv Is (k";, \ihicb has 
luen !m iL d < .tin r luai the Orontes 
or Palineia, fsrelse in the ^lemity of 
L«lt»jn (-a Lam. iv. 21: “Kejoice and 
be Hlad. 0 danisbter of Edom, that 
dvelh'sl In the land of I’?:’')- Ib stny 
case, he L- a tutn-Israchte. 

fh) Urn name eTidentlv came do^vn 
fm« tradition. It is in Hebrew 7 »/|/oh, 
but Its mianijirc is ntncr (‘splained. Tt 
mar dtrintc the pious, or the per- 
seeiiti. ti man 

(m His dory is the Important fact 
about him In tlio Book of Job, It is 
an Oiientai tale about his terrible 
8 fTcrin\"ri, w hen he lost suddeidy Ids 
property and his children, in spite of 
the iniuidted piety of his life. This is 
the problem of the book. Why does 
suiTericft come to the good man ? The 
wntef throws his message or clisous- 
j-lou into prose and poetry, the pro- 
li'uue and the i^pilogue being in prose, 
and the rest of the book being in 
iKfCt ry. 

i 'ritical analyslH has shown that the 
extoiji book contains an original 
skett'h, with additions. The original 
pmlubly included the prologue (i-ii), 
turci* cyelfs of dialogue between Job 
and tluee fi lends who attempt to con- 
sole tu le rebuke huii (ili-xiv, xv-xxi, 
x.\U“-xsxi). God’s reply to Job 
(x.txviil- xlii, d), and the epiinguo 
(xhl, 7-17 J, in which Job is rest ored to 
a hi ill more prosperous condition. 
In this framework there luis been in- 
f cried a series of BptHiehes (xxxii- 
x-xx-v li) by a j^oung bystander called 
Ellira, who is never mentioned in tlie 
prologue or epilogue. Also, the raagni- 
llceiit passage on Wisdom <xxviii)and 
some other sertiona are out of line 
wdth th<‘ rest of the hook. 

Ilie drama tie ouality of tho dia- 
logues Is high. Each of the three 
friciida is characterized skilfully, and 
tlic swaying emotions of despair and 
hoi)© and rebellion in Job himself are 
drawn with masterly care. T e fine 
nnhire-iKsetry and the humour pale 
beloro the iiitense impression of a 


humau soul wrestling wiih the prob- 
lem of pain befallmg an Siinocent 
heing. For Job is representod in the 
prologue as a blameless man. Ja 
suffering due to sin? Istlils ancient 
belief adequate to the faeis of life? 
Hueh are the questions tho author 
asks himself. He states tluuii lather 
than solves them. I-le shows that the 
tiaditional formula is unequal to life, 
and urges that God prefers honest 
perplexity to self-satisfied theorit'S, 
that man is not* the measure of tho 
divine tlealiug,, and that there is no 
unvarying reias ion between prosperity 
and righteousness. 

Job IS not an Israelite, and the 
problem ot hut nan suffering is not 
related to the .iewinh law. The writer 
treats it on broad human lines, letting 
,1ob say daring thingn to God in liis 
agony, ami pouring into the dialogues 
some ot t he most trenchant refiectious 
upon life that occur in the pages of the 
Old Testament. Some have taken ifc 
as an Oriental drama. It is at any 
rate not meant to be a history; but a 
tale convoying truth, one of the 
greatest apologues that have come 
down from ancient life, the story of a 
sharp experience, pernaps written by 
some sago of Israel who desired to ex- 
press his view’s about the meaning of 
the strange sufferings which had be- 
fallen Israel at and after the exile, and 
to suggest that affliction might be not 
punishment for sin, but a test of 
righteousness, ending in good at the 
hand of God. Not that Job represents 
Israel. But the writer takes this hero 
of a traditional tale in order to depict 
in his ms’^sterious trials and ultimate 
recovery the w’ays of God %viih the 
nation of Israel in its present distress. 
— Bibuoobaphy: S. K. Driver, 
Introduction to the LitemiHre of the 
Old Te.^ta7nenf; J. A* Fronde, B?mrt 
BiiuUes on Great B (dejects t M. Jastrow, 
The Book of Job; G. K. Chest erion, 
27ie Book of Job, 

JOB^S TEARS (Coix laehri/im)* ar 
annual grass about a foot in height, s 
native of the East Indies and Japan, 
sometimes grown in hot-houses. The 
hard, roimd, shining grains, from 
w’hose fanciful resemblance to tears it 
derives its name, are used both lor 
ornament and as food, ^ 

JODHPUR {j5d-p6r0, or MAR- 
WAR, a town of India, capita! ot the 
state of Jodhpur. It stands in a 
hollow emdosed by rocky eminences, 
on the highest of which is a fort, 
containing the Maharajah’s palace, 
and commanding the city. The city 
has many handsome buildings, and ia 
surrounded by a strong W'all & mllm 
loDyg, with seventy gates. Pop. 73,480, 

The state of Jodhpur or Mar#ar is 
the lai-gest in Rdjpatdna, having m 
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area of 35,066 sq, miles; It is well 
watcivd by tho Liiiii and its affliwonts; 
and tlioiig’ii arid in many parts, raises 
in otbers ^ood crops of w heat, barley, 
and millet. Fop. 1,811,612. 

JOEL, one of the twelve minor 
prophets. Notlimf? is known of his 
fife. He is generally supposed to liar e 
been contemporaneous v^ith Ho&ca 
and Amos. Tho immediate occasion of 
hib prophecy was a protracted drought 
and the rayages of an iuyadmg sworm 
of locusts. His book expands, how- 
ever, in a style of high snbhniity into 
predictions of future prosperity when 
tho dicinc Judgments should have 
purified the nation. Joel is quoted by 
St, Peter, Jefe, ii, 16-21. 

JOE MILLER, the name attaclied 
to a w'di -known collection of jesto, 
first published in 1739, The name be- 
longed to a comic actor, tainoiis as a 
wit and humorist. The real compiler, 
however, ivas a John Mott ley, an ob- 
scure author who die<l in 1756. 

iOFPHE, Joseph Jacques C^saire, 
Marshal of France, horn at Hivesaltea 
12th Jan., 1852, died 3rd Jan., 1931. 
In 1869 ho entered the Eeole Poly- 
teehnique, Paris, and was sub-lieu- 
tenant of engineers during the siege of 
Paris and tho campaign of 1870-1. 
Promoted captain in 187 5, he was not 
fuidber advanced for fourteen years, 
wiicn he rapidiy moved upwards to 
major (1889), lieutenant -colonel, and 
was decorated with tho Legion of 
Honour (1894); professor at Ecole de 
Guerre; brigadier-general of artillery 
(1901); Governor of Lille and general 
of division (1905); commander, 
Second Army, and Inspector of 
Military Schools H909). 

In 1911 the notorious Caillanx ro- 
cognteed JofLTe's great capaliilitics by 
nominating him Chief of General 
Staff, and as such, hy a recoguued 
itle of the French army, Joffre be- 
jSStfne Genemlissimo of the land forces 
of France upon the miibrcak of the 
European War in 1914, Ho com- 
manded the BVoncli aimies until tho 
rearrangement of tho High Command, 
when h© retired (Dec,, 1916), subse- 
qiicutly becoming Chief Technical 
Adviser to the Allied Forces, and 
acccunpanying Vivlaui on his ixii.ssk)n 
to Awerlca in 1917. Joffre was de- 
corated d.c.B. by King George V, 1st 
Dee., 1914; was a member of the 
Frcncli Academy, and published La 
Cotonm Joffre <Jii; Jouniev to Tim’ 
hwe/oo, ill English), and Types ds 
(Jmemm pmr adoptei m Mndagasrar* 
S* planchon, Le d&iml Joffre, 

JOHAN^MESBDHG*tholargGsito^vn 
la South Africa, in th© provinoo of 
Transvaal, the central iwlnt of the 
goW-flolds of the district streiehing 
50 miles west to emst* and known as 


the Wiiwatersraiid. Bating from 
18S0, and created by the miunw 
industry, it now covers a large area 
the htrectb and squares are all utli 
laid out, and tho public and com- 
mercial buildings handsome and siib- 
stantial. It has a w ell-eiidovetl 
university-college. European pop. 
(1931), 203,273. 

JOHAN'NISBERG, a village of 
Prussia, on the ilhme, about 12 miles 
west by south of Mam/., among the 
vineyards that produce the faitmiis 
J ohaanisberg wine, 

JOHN, one of the Aposlles, oflon 
distinguished as St. John the Evmuii- 
tut, tht‘ reputed author of the fomvh 
C»osx)ol, three epistles, and the Ikiu in- 
iion, was the son Jd’ Zebedeo and 
fcjalome. and the brother of James. 
Previous to his tail bv Jesus he wms a 
fidiermaa on the Sea of Galilee, to- 
gether with his father, his brother, 
and Simon Peter and Andrew, who 
were his partners. John, together 
with Peter and James, w’as admitted 
to a more confidential intercourso 
with Jesus than the other Apostles, 
and he is repeatedly spoken of as ‘the 
disciple w'honi Jesus loved.’ 

His Gospel w’as wTittcn later than 
any of the others — according to some 
critics to refute particular heresies — 
and contains fuller details of (uir 
Lord’s conversation and discourses 
than the other Gospels, and is also 
more doctrinal in character. Of tho 
three epistles the first has much re- 
semblance to the Gospel; but tho 
other two were considered doubtful 
even by the early B'athers. (As to tho 
Bevelatio7i, see special article.) 

After tho death of Jesus, John con- 
tinned at Jerusalem, and w^e alter* 
wards find him at Samaria {Acts viii, 
14-25). Tradition handed down by 
the Fathers makes him die at Ephesus, 
and if he wvote the Be^’>e^afmn ho muofe 
have been banished to Fatmos. The 
time of his death is unknown.— B ib- 
LtoGUAPHT: V. H. Stanton, Tim 
Gospels as MisioHeal Documents t 
W. Sunday, The CnYicfeva of the 
Bourth Gospel; J. Moftatt, Inirodut> 
tion to the iMeraiure of the Eem 
Teiiament, n 

JOHN, called the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of Christ, was bora six months 
before Jesus (their mothers were 
cousins), of a Leviiical family in 
Judfi&a. He lived an austere life, 
given up to solitary meditations, till 
A.B. 26, when he began to preach in 
the deserts of Judim, announcing that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand, 
and proclaiming himself the harbinger 
of the Messiah# He baptized many 
cionveris, and testified to the higher 
mission of Jesus at the time of His 
bantfem In the Jordan* To gratify a 
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vi«*iictivt‘ woman Herod Antipas, 
tetiareli tif Galilee, caiiHcd him to be 
beheaded in prison. But for long 
alterwardM Ills dwesples coiitiuned to 
fyna a {separate body, and are .said to 
liave estiJblLshed the still existing sect 
of .<abians or St. John Clo’i.stiaus in 
Pi r da, di tnualbhed ior tlieir %-euera** 
tioii of doliii the Baptist, — Of. H. B. 
lie.vDolds, John ttc Baphd, 

JOHN, tiu) name of twenty -tbreo 
Popes, anioniLf y. boin are tlie follow- 
iagi-JoIna I {b'f, Jo/ia), Pope a.T). 

Tlieoilora* sent him to 
CoiHtantlnopie, to ioduco tlie Em- 
pmor J Uhtm i o adopt udider jneafeureb 
towards the Axians, and on liiis 
retuKong vat hunt hucees.} Tiie<>dori<* 
tiav'W liim into pri'.on, where he died, 

John Xil '-neeeeded Pope Agapetiis 
II 111 Odd, wiitui only eighteen >cars 
old, lie was the hrat l*ope who 
ehanf.Teil liis name on his accession 
to the ihipal dignity. His life w'as so 
heintions and disorderlj’’ that the 
Emperor Otho had him deposed by a 
eoiiiuil in h(5:h and Leo V3II elected 
in stead. But on Olho’s departure 
J ohn returned i o tine city with a strong 
body of f4>llowers and droTe ont Leo 
He died m 001. 

John XXII, a natiye of Cahors, was 
elected Pope at Lyons in 1316, after 
tho dt*ath of (.’lenient V. He resided 
at Avigmon, and took an active part 
In the diHpntea of the Emperors Louis 
of Bayarla and Frederick ot Austria. 
He died in 1334. 

John XX HI (Balthasar Uossa), born 
In Naples, was a pirate in his youth, 
aftenvards studied at Bologna, and ■ 
was elected Pope in 1410, by the 
Coimeli of Fiat, after the death of 
Alexander V, on condition that, if 
Gregory XII and Benedict XIII 
w’onid resign, he would also retire to 
end the schism. He summoned the 
Council of Constance, demanded by 
the Emperor Slgfemimd, in 1415, and 
was lieposed by this council as giiilty 
of a long list of heinous crimes. For 
Home years ho remained m cxistody, 
but was nltimateiy pardoned by 
Fopo Martin V, and made a cardinal, 
ilo died in 1411b~BiBX,iodBAPHY: 
Mandel! Creighton, History of the 
Papacy; L. Pastor, History of the 
Popes. 

JOHN, King of England, bom in 
1167, died in 1216, Ho was the 
ymiQgcfit son of Henry II, by Eleanor 
of Gnienm. Being left without any 
particular provision, ho got the name 
of Bam Terre or Lackland; but his 
brother, Richard I, on his accession 
ooiiforred large possessions on him. 
Ho obtained the crown on the death 
of Richard In 1199, ^though the 
b renoh nrovinees of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine declared for Ms nephew. 


Arthur of Brittany, who was lineally 
the rightful heir, then with the King 
of France. A war cnsueci. In wMcii 
John recovered the revolted provinces 
and received homage from Arthur, 

In 1201 some disturbances again 
broke out in France, and the young 
Arthur, W'ho had Joined the mal 
contents, wns captured and confined 
in the castle of Falaise, and after- 
wards in that of Rouen, and never 
heard of more, John w^as universally 
suspected of his nephew’s death, and 
the states of Brittany summoned him 
before his liege lord Philip to answer 
the charge of murder, and in the war 
w'hich followed John lost Norioandy^ 
Anjou, Malno, and Tourame. 

In 1205 his great quarrel with the 
Pope began regarding the election to 
the see of Canterbury, to which the 
Pope had nominated Stephen Lang- 
ton. The result was that Innocent III 
laid the whole kingdom under an 
interdict, and in 1211 issued a Bull 
deposing John. Philip of B^rance was 
commissioned to execute the decree^ 
and was already preparing an expedi- 
tion when John mad© abject sub* 
mis.sion to the Pope, even ags*eeing to 
hold his kingdom as a vassal of the 
Pope (1213). 

John’s arbitrary proceedings led to 
a rising of his nobles, and he was 
compelled to sign the Magna Charta 
or Groat Charter, 15tb June, 1215. 
But John did not mean to keep th© 
agreement, and obtaining a Bull from 
the Pope annulling the charter, h© 
raised an army of mercenaries and 
commenced w^ar. The Xiarons, In 
despair, offered the crowm of England 
to the dauphin Louis, who accord- 
ingly landed at Sandwich 30th May^ 
1216, and was i‘eceived as lawful 
sovereign. The issue was still doubtful 
when John w’^as taken ill and died at 
Newark, in the forty -ninth year of^is 
age. — Cf. Kate Norgate, EnglUHd 
under the Angevin Kmgs» 

JOHN II, King of Franc© (1319-64), 
siirnamed the 6’ood, was a monarch 
distinguished alike for his incapacity 
and his misfortunes. In 1356 he w’^aa 
defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers, 
and was detained at Bordeaux and 
at London till released at a heavy 
expense to his country by the Peace 
of Br^tigny in 1360; but on learning 
that his son, the Duke of Anjou, who 
had been left as a hostage in England, 
had effected his escape, he returned to 
London, where he died in 1364. 

JOHN HI (SoMesbi), King of 
Poland, son of Alark Sobieskl, a Polish 
captain, was born at Olesko, la 
Oaiiola, 8th June, 1624, died ITtl: 
June, 1696. He served In the French 
army, returned to Poland to repel the 
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Russians In 164 S, and greatly dis- 
tlni^iislied himself in sevepai cam- 
paiisriis against (yossacks, Tartars, and 
CiirkB, especialiy by his defeat of the 
Jdst ill the great battle of Khotin in 
1673. The year after, on the death of 
MIcfiael Oorybut, ho was chosen 
king. His most celeiiratod achieve- 
ment was tiio relief of Viemia, be- 
sieged by a great army of Turks, 
whom he decisiA'‘eIy defeated 12th 
Sept., 1683. fiis last years were 
disturbed by the intrigues of his own 
family and the anarchy of the country, 
ftiiich he was unable to control, and 
in which he foresaw its approaching 
downfalL 

JOHN, Augustus Edwin, English 
painter. Born in 1878, he studied art 
at the Slade School, London, and soon 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, if is 
tigiire paintings, sut‘h as ** Going 
Bown to the Sea” and “The Orange 
Jacket” attracted much attention, 
but he-* is perhaps best known for his 
portraits. In lt)2l John wirs elected 
A.ll.A. and in 1928 R.A. Among his 
portraits are those of Mine. Suggia 
and Sean O’Casey. 

JOHN, Sir William Goscombe, 
British sculptor. Born in Cardiff in 
1800, he went to London to study art. 
After a period in Paris, he began to 
work as a sculptor. His pieces include 
statues of King Edward TII at Cape- 
town; the Duke of Devonshire at 
Eastbourne; Viscount Wolseley in 
London and the Earl of Alinto in 
Calcutta. He designed memorials to 
the Martiuess of Saiisbui'y in West- 
minster Abbey and Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van in S. Paul’s Cathedral, as well as 
some %var memorials and the regalia 
and medal used at the investiture of 
the Prince of Wales at Caernaryon in 
191 L Ho was knighted in that year, 
having been A.R.A, sia<^ 1899 and 
R.A. since 1909. 

JOHN BULL, a name first used by 
Dr. Arbuthnoi, in 1712, and since 
popularisred as a typical name sug- 
gesting' a humorous or burlesque 
representation of the English charac- 
ter. He is represented as a blufl*, 
frdly, biill-headod farmer. 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA, commonly 
called Bon J’o/mo/Awsfrtejthenatursal 
80 ji of tho Emperor Charles Y and 
Barbara Bloniberg, was bom at 
Ilatisbfm In 1545, and died in 1578 . 
lu 1570 he conducted a campaign 
against the recalcitrant Moors of 
Granada with great vigour and relent- 
lessness, and in tho following year he 
c»in.manded the allied fieet which 
won the great naval battle of Lepanto 
over the Tnrha ath Oct. 1571 ), la 
1576 he was appointed Governor of 
the Netheriandg, and had Inst won 
along ■with the IMaoe of Parma the 


victory of Gembioux (1578) over 
William the Silent, when he died, ntii 
without Ruspieion of having beeij 
pfusoned by his jealous haif-brotlier 
Philip IT .^ — CL L. Coloma, of 
I)o7iJok7i of Austria. 

JOHN OF GAUNT, a corruption of 
Ghent, where he w^as bom in 1310, 
died 1399, was tho fourth son of 
Edwnrd HI and his queen Philippa, 
daxighter of the Earl of Haiiiaut. lie 
was created Duke of Lancaster in 
1302; served in the h'rench wars, and 
became Governor of Guieime. lie 
a.ssiimed in right of his wife the title 
of King of Castile, invaded the king- 
dom to assert his claims, but siibse- 
quently relmaiiished linnn in favour 
of Prince Henry t>f Castile, who had 
become his son-in-law. Qis eldest sou 
Bolingbroke became King of England 
a.s Henry IV. 

JOHN O’ GROAT’S HOUSE (popu- 
larly Johnny Groat's House), a house 
formerly situated about 2 miles west 
of Buncansby Head, and forniing 
about the most northern extremity of 
the mainland of Great Britain, 
According to legend, it was built in 
octagonal form, with eight doors, and 
contained eight tables, to prevent 
disputes on precedence in the Great 
family. 

JOHN»S, EVE OF SAINT, a popular 
celebration of remote antiquity, held 
on the vigil or eve of the feast of the 
nativity of John the Baptist, 24th 
Jxmo (Midsummer Bay). On the e^e 
of the feast it was the custom in 
former times to kindle fires (called St. 
John’s fires) upon hiiis in celebration 
of tho smnmer solstice, and various 
superstitions were long practised on 
this occasion. The custom still lingers 
in some parts of Europe. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
one of the foremost universities of tho 
United States, in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, endow'ed by Johns Hopkins, a 
merchant of Baltimore, with inoro 
than 3,000,000 dollars, founded in 
1867, and opened in 1876. Besides the 
library there are w^ell -equipped labora- 
tories for ohemiistry, biology, Sre. 
There is an extensive teaching stall 
(681 instructors in 1932), and Instruc- 
tion is given to Wo grades of students, 
graduates and undergraduates. The 
former are such as have taken a 
degree hero (that of b.a.) or elsew'herc, 
and wish to carry their studies 
farther, thin university giving special 
attention to advanced studies of 
various kinds, as well as to original 
research. 

A number of periodicate are Issued 
in connection with the univerKity. 
There are* besides nmnerous scholar- 
ships, about twenty fellowships* each 
of the value of 506 doUam annuaUy. 
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A ho pltdl, rtS-M by John*:? 

If^pLAi-. L' OijfiiH'efed this 

Ill'll 5*nf si'Ji. 

JOI-iNSO:^* AMY, Oritihli ali- 
mssihan, htsiii at Hull In 1001. 8fii' 
ir'-atl-aaCs ii .it ‘^helhald I ’nhvn hr and 
(lui'jvd f»n a hiisliiess earrcr in 
lii -,!ie tojmined to 
dt vnfi‘ !m 1 time In aviati<»n and in 
Tila^ iOr>M,H,hv ■)» I Mntaiont'ina Ti.n. 

i(‘ ifdiliio to ih horn Jdn^^Iand to 
Aifi'h 'is.o l^'lio I* ‘oohed Port Daruin, 
.Niotliern AiiAi.Pnu 10 days lator 
ufh a ptrdun-. Pv ronehin?? 

Kaf.odii in six d.r^. > i-iie e4ul dished a 
rt*(' (Of. 

la X«r\f nihtT, sli»‘ al'.o broke 

P ; fot F ,f 5 00 hoif^l inoe from 
Fati'ift! to !-‘.ta*u! \lrioa hy 
frtnti ^ ■' Paijr Town, 0,‘~‘20 

noli*-, ill lour (iajs six lioxirs and 
iPty-foar irinntes. 

in ior.2 sjit* luarflecl Jim Molliaon, 
the noted airman who has also many 
alr-ieeords to hisrretlit. He was the 
tii’f't man to fly iiolli the North and 
^-ioijfh Atlaidie and rose to fame 
in I92S, he dew from Australia 
to Britein, IneakmK the prcTioiis 
reefJid l»y 49 Itonrt. In 21)?2, he flew 
from Knalond to Cape Toivu in 4 
days, IT Inair* and HI mlmites, and 
latfr In the same year nas snecessful 
ill njakiiift the first solo east-to-\vest 
tlifrht aeross the North xVilantic in a 
iigiit machine. 

In HI3J he and Amy Johnson set 
out to fly from Kiiglaiid to New York 
ill tlKdr machine the tSeafarcr, their 
objective beiiii? to fly from New York 
to B«i|tdad for the %vorIri’s low-dis- 
tance record. Allhong’h they erashed 
fiomo 50 miles from their destination, 
by crOHsinff the Atlantic they estab- 
lished seven records. 

JOHNSON, Andrew, serentecnth 
Prt‘«ldeiit of the United States, born 
In North Carullna 180S, died 1875. 
lie nas ^df-edoeated; entered Con- 
gress as a democrat in 18 43, and the 
Senate in 1857, On Lincoln’s election 
he heeante Vice-President, and thus 
btHnime President upon the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln In April, 1865. Durinsr 
bis femi of office he was in constant 
coiillict with ihe Senate, and was im- 
peached by the House of representa- 
tives of high crimes and misdemea- 
iioDfH (Feb., 1868), the trial ending in 
a tcclmical acquittal. A general 
amnesty to the rebels was his last 
prt fident iai act,— <Jf. J, S* Jones, 
Life 0 / Andrrw Johnson, 

JOHNSON, Jack, negro boxer. 
Born at Gah'-eston, U.S.A. in 1878, ho 
first l>eeainc known in 1907 by beating 
Ihdjcrt Fft^sininions in two rounds at 
Plilladelphia* He became the world’s 
jWAvyweight ohaiupion ia 1908, by 
beallng Tommy Bums, and in 1910 
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won a celebrated battle at Beno over 
James J. Jeffries, In 1915 he lost the 
championship to Jess Willard. He 
published Combats in 1914. 

JOHNSON, Samuel, HnuHfeli Icxico- 
srapher ami literary dictator, was 
horn oTi the 18ih Sept., 1709, and died 
on the Kill! Dec., 1784. His father 
was Michael Joliiason, a bookseller of 
Lichfield. Johohfm largely educated 
hlnr-elf in hisfather’b shop, ihoiigh he 
( attended schoolb at Lichfield and at 
Stourbridge. 

Ill 1728 he w'ent up to Pembroke 
CoJh'ge, Oxford ; the exact dura lion ol 
his .stay there is uncertain, but he did 
not graduate, though he acquired a 
reputation for leii ruing, and trans- 
lated Pope’s Messiah into Latin 
verse. Johnson’s father died on the 
verge of bankruptcy in 1731, and 
Johnson had some difficulty in secur- 
ing emploiunent. Ho became an usher 
at Market Bosworth Grammar School 
in 1 732, but hated his work, and \v«*iit 
to Birmingham, where be assisted tho 
publisher of the BiYmingham Journal , 
andtranslatedLobo’s Voyage to Alrys- 
sinia from the BYench — his first book. 

In 1735 he married a widow, Mrs. 
Porter, u'ho was more than twenty 
years his senior. Ho described the 
match himself as ‘‘a love-marriage on 
both sides.” He then attempted to 
start a school at Edial, near Lichfiedd, 
but his grotesque appearance terrified 
his pupils so much that the project 
was a failure. David Garrick was one 
{.f his few pupils; in March 1737 he 
and Garrick set out for London to- 
gether with hardly any money. John- 
son began by contributing to The 
Ge$itlemanY Magazine, and edited 
reports of the debates in Parliament, 
which to avoid legal penalties were 
entitled Beporfs of ike Debates of the 
Senate of Lilliput, and provided with 
fictitious names. After a wiiil© h© 
wrote these reports himself, con- 
tinuing to do so from July, 1741, to 
March, 1744. He based his reports 
upon very inadequate notes, and 
always took care that the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it.” 

I In 1738 Johnson published Ms 
! poem London, which is a free imitation 
of the third satire of Jxi venal. H© 
gained a certain amount of fame and 
ten guineas in cash. In 1744 ho 
published his Life of Rieliard Savage, 
whom he had known intimately, and 
who was an earPs son and an outcast 
from society. 

In 1747 he issued the plan of his 
famous Diciiormfy, and began work 
upon it in the same year. Fe used an 
interleaved copy of Bailey’s Diction- 
ary (1721), and employed six amanu- 
enses, five of whom were Soots. WTiile 
at work on the Diciionnr^; Johnson 
wrote his second Juvenalian poem* 
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The Vamiu of Mmmn Wishe.% an 
adaptation of the tenth satire. He 
Rceived fifteen guineas for it. In the 
same year (1749) Garrick procnred 
the production of Jolinson's tragedy 
Irene. It ran for nine nights, and 
brought its author in almost ^300, but 
it was a faliiire. Johnson did not 
visualize his characters, and the play 
consists of a series of moral dialogues, 
witlioni any adequate action. 

3n 1750 Johnson commeneod to 
pilbllhh The Rambler, a paper which 
was modelled niJon The ti^yeciator. It 
appeared twice weekly, on Tuesdays 
and Siitnrda.TS, from March 1750, to 
March, 1752. Johnson wrote it all 
himself, with tho exception of five 
nninbers, on© of w’hich was written 
by iSaimiel Richardson, and the other 
four by lady devt>tees of Johnson. 
The Humbler, although it contains 
plenty of sound sonse, is little read 
nowadays; it is o\ er-w'eighted with 
mom!ia;iiig,and its occasional attempts 
at humour are ponderous in the 
extreme. 

In 1752 Johnson suffered a heavy 
blow ill the death of his wife. Ho 
completed and published his Diction^ 
ary In 1755, and on 7th Feb. of that 
year wrote his famous letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield in which he 
rejected the earl’s belated offer of 
patronage. Before the publication of 
the Diciiomr^ some of his friends 
helped him to secure the m.a. degree 
of Oxford, in order that it might 
appear on the title-page. 

In April, 17.58, the first number of 
his Idler appeared; it was published 
©very Saturday in Newbery*s Uni- 
versal Uhro7iMe, and continued for 
two years. The papers in The Idler 
are shorter than those in The Rmnlder, 
and are somewhat less hea %T'handed. 
The characters have English instead 
of Latin names, and the criticism 
oifered is more mature. In 1759 John- i 
fibn’s mother died, and to pay tho ' 
cxpeuRcs of her funeral ho wrote 
Ramlm (originally known as The 
Rrinee of Abyssinia) in less than a 
week, and rcsctdvecl £100 for it. 
Mmsflas is a moral essay mthor than a 
novel; it is somew'hat heavy, but it 
still remains one of the bei?t books of 
the eighteenth century. It was the 
most popular of his w'orks, and was 
translated into nine languages. 

In 17 02 Johnson receivc'd a pension 
6f £300 from Lord Bute, and so w'4is 
able to spend his time as he liked, 
that is to say, he was able to talk 
much and write little. On the ifth 
May, nos, Boswell was intraduced to 
JohuEOn ; in the same year The Club 
(atterwards kntJwa as Tho Literary 
Club) was founded* In 1765 Johnson 
produced his long-promised edition of 
Shakespeare, in eight volumes. It is 


ctistomary to follmv Macaulay in 
calling this a slovenly and worthh^s 
edition. As a matter of fact, Johnson 
had one q ual ity which is unforiunatelv 
rare among Shakespearean scholdrs— 
ho had plenty of common sense; aioi 
his shrewd sagacity and knowledge <,f 
the wmrld kept him right w'here other 
1 scholars ‘wTiting undei the shelter (d 
academic bowers’ have gone astrai. 

In 1779 Johnson began to WTito 
W'hat was his masterpiece™-* 
Lircs of the Poets. It is true that, as 
Mrs. Browning said, he left the i^oej s 
out; manj'' of those men who,e 
biographies he chose to write are un- 
known to-day even to piofcssionai 
sciiolars, and his treatment of the few 
really great men thiit he included — 
nofabl V of Milton — is not satisfactory. 
With all its faults, however, The Lins 
of the Poets remains one of the be‘'t 
books of critieism in English. It is 
transparently honest, ami is full of 
common sense and its author’s 
immense knowledge of life. Moie- 
over, frequent indulgence in conversa- 
tion tended to make Johnson's style 
less heavyandsiightlymorecolloquwl. 
In 17 7 5 Johnson received the degree of 
D.c.L. from the University of Oxford; 
he had received the lp.d. degree froiu 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1765. He 
seldom used the title of Doctor 
himself. 

In 1773 Johnson had accompanied 
Boswell to Scotland, and lud pub- 
lished A Journey to the IVesiern Isles 
of Scotland in 1775, He accompanied, 
his friend.s the Tbralee to Wales in 
1774, and to Paris in 177.5. Ho had a 
kind of second home at the Thrales* 
house at Streatham, but after 
Thmle’s death and Mrs, Thrale's 
marriage to an Italian musician named 
VioZZi, Johnson quarrelled with his 
benefactress, and was deprived of Ida 
old asvluia. His health began io 
decline; he suffered from asthma and 
gout, and his dropsy became worse. 
He died on 13th Dec., 1784, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey a week 
later. 

Johnson is perhaps the best-knoivii 
figure in English literature, and yet 
his books are seldom read. Irene h 
forgotten ; Rassdas is considered 
ponderous; even The Lines of ike 
Poets is not appreciated to the full. 
The great Dictionary, a pioneer work 
in its day, but etvinologically value- 
less, has been supersecleth Johnson is 
a unique example of a man who has 
been dissociated from his books. Ho 
is remembered ehtefiy as a conver- 
sationalist, and owes no small part 
of his fame to Boswell, the prince of 
biographers. Boswell had a strange 
mixture of qualities, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but they all combined to 
make him write an idea! biography. 
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John on nnn a most formidaMe 
roan to oiicoinJor, but Im wan lowd 
{oicl rt hiMct< d b w otluT men havo 
iMtin riHb‘rutaih his gniff exterior 
in ha! a heart ti*- tender that of 
aii^ ut la in. In o unhiuediiieinannors 
ot a j » c i-|* »i t » r 'i\il h the nioralh of a 
1 * 0 ’! ai, 'lie v,as kind to animal, 

I o, id elulilren, and i?ave liberallr to; 
tlie poor. lie i?.ithered loiiiid him xn i 
lilt home a euilous colleetion of' 
Pi ’O! jnei"-. aiu! luis hmff-iiUcFWfc to 
a. i mit them and their Jeaiom 
!)iokaini?s. 

Main of Johnson’s pei^nliaHties 
sne to be a1 tribided to the htat<‘ of hit> 
111* id h. tie vas ahuiys Fcrsifuloiis, 
and ij li^’Uited a niolanehoJie di'ixtsi- 
tn Ji br»j 1 hn f.dla r. He had n inoibid 
h a! of sb.ath. Ho uftored from a kind 
of Vdu'^hs dance, and had the 
habit of !so well described 

br Borrow In Lut\*ngr 0 . His mclan- 
ohoh' made him too exact iiiff Tiith 
linixelL Sind he was continnalb” 
rt proai hiiht blm-'rlf with lazjimts, 
’fins chaiffc hai been repeated by 
nianr ol those who hare WTitten 
aiiout bini. i\sxi matter of fact,h© left , 
a e in'^iilerabls' sitoonrit of 'lujrk be- i 
hiuo him, l!iuii',diit was his character 
rifhtw than liK ’\iork that ii ade him 
fanmuFu l-it‘ I" an embodiment of his 
asire, for better and for %\ors-e. 

lie ydn a more absolute literarF 
dbtator than anj who went before 
him or came after him. Above all he 
was the first literary man W'bo fear- 
maintained Ms complete in- 
dependence; he was one of the ; 
tiofilcst of moralists; anti the kindest j 
of benefactors.— BiBLiociRAPHy; 
James BoHt ell’s Life <3)r. Birkbeek 
Hill’s edition); ib B. HOI, Vr, Jofm- 
«oii: ins Friends and Iiis (^rities; Sir 
L. bleidiCB, Dr, Jahnsan (Enjylish 
lifeii td betters Series); T, Bcecombe 
The ^‘hjr of Jokmoni J. C. Bailey, 
Dr, JohnsiOi ami kis Clrde* 

JOHNSTON, Alexander Keitli, ereo- 
proplier, was born near Kdmbiirf?h 
died IS*: 1. Ills more important 
works were tlie A'ational Atlas^ first 
published in l;>43; and his Ailas of 
iVoVA/co? Geograjihij, piifolisbed in 
1 8 which pained him clettion to the 
leading Kcojcraphical societies of 
Europe and America. 

JOHNSTON, Alexander Keith, son 
of tfie preceding-, a disi iiiipiished 
yeopraplier and ra’ieller, bom I84<5, 
died of dysentery at Behobeho, East 
Afrua, wiiile leadliijr an expedition 
sent out by the Eoyal Geographical 
fooeietvb In 1879. 

JOHNSTON, Arthur, Scottish poet 
and Kciiolar, born near Aberdeen, 
Scotland, 1687* died 1611. He studied ' 
nicdiclttc, graduating a^i'.p. at Padua | 
In 1010, Be lived for tw-enty years in i 
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France, after which lie came to 
England and became piiyhickm -in- 
ordinary to Charles I. Bis Latin 
poems consist of epigrams, 6cc*, and a 
version of the Fsahns, 

JOHNSTON, Sir Harry Hamilton, 
Afrwan ti’aveller and adininkstrator, 
was born at Kcnninglon 120] June, 
3S5S, edu( alcti at Btockwell Granmiar 
Bihool and Kmgk? College, London, 
and was for four i cars aslndeiit at the 
Loyal Academy ol Aits. From 1879 
to 1880 lie tra\ filed in Tunis and 
Algeria, and in 3882 went through 
I’ortiigiiCA,e West Africa and explored 
part of the course of the Congo. 

In 1885 he was British Vicc-CouBBl 
in the Cameroons district, and in 3 887 
acting Consul in the Niger Coast Pro- 
tertorate. In 3889 lie was sent to the 
Lake N^assa and Tanganyika region 
to make peace between the African 
Lakes Company and the Arabs, ©nd 
ids exertions resuited in the founda- 
tion of the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate, of which lie was appointed 
Commissioner and Congiil-General in 
1891. After acting as Consul-General 
in Tunis, he served from 1899 to 1901 
as special CommisBioner, commander" 
in-chief, and Consul-General for 
Fganda and adjoining territoiies. He 
was created c.B. in 1890, k.c.b. in 
1896, and g.o.m.g. in 1903. 

He puMished various wmrks* among 
them being Essays g% Che Tunisian 
Question <1880-1 ) ; Life of Livmgsime^ 
History of ike Colomzaiimi of Africa} 
The Uganda Proieeiorate (1902, 2 
vole.); British Mammals; The File 
Quest; Liberia, the Negro JRejjublic in 
West Africa (1906); and The Simy of 
my Life (1923). His novels include 
The Gay^Dombeys (a seqxiel to 
Jjombey and Son), and 3Irs, Wamn’s 
Baughfer (a sequel to 31 rs, U arrm^ff 
Profession). He died in 1927. 

JOHNSTON. Thomas. Scottish poli- 
tician. Born at Kiikintillccb in 1882, 
he vaa educated there and at the 
riiivcrsity of Glasgow. He becamo 
a itaiinahst and founded the Socialist 
cugan Fmuard, being also a pi emi- 
nent member of the Town Council of 
K ii kintilloch and a leadci’ of th© 
Independent Labour Party. In 1922 
Jje was elected Labour jM.P. for West 
Stirlingshire, in 1924 for Dundee, and 
in 3929 for %Ve6t Stirlingshire again. 
In 1929 he w’as made an Dnder Secre- 
tary for S<'ot3and and in 1931 he 
became Lord Privy Seal, Ills special 
business being to deal %v!th imem- 
ployment. He resigned office In 
Aug., 1931. and lost his seat at th© 
general election in October. 1831. 

JOHNSTONE, a towm of Eenfrew- 
shire, Scotland, on the Black Cart. It 
is tho centre of various industries, 
having cotton and hnen thread nitlls, 
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eiigiiieerin^-wopks, ana tool-works. 
Fop, (103U, I2,S:W. 

JOHNSTOWN* a city ot CUo^bria 
coiiiity, Ppiiiiisyivaula, t^mted Slates, 
oil (.’oiiemaui-di lli\er. In 1889 Johns- 
town aiicl (iLNlTH't una Imiudated bv 
tho burst inj* u£ ('"oiioniaiu'ii L'lko and 
Besorvoir, Biltiatea aSiouf, iO iiulc^ 
ab o s e t h e t o wii. B u UdI n ( of wood ) 
wt'Fc drlvoo by the Hood into a ma-iS ot 
Mill, which was finally piled up 
nKyainsl tlie railway biidste, and its 
destruction conipleted by tiro. A 
relief fund of €000, Oho was raised, and 
tlie clir was speedily rebuilt. Pup. 
( 1980 ), 66 , 993 . 

JOHORE, a native sfute under 
British Protection at the Hinganore 
end of the Maiav Poumsui,.; area 
about. 7,078 stp miles; pop. (19311, 
605,309. The duet proilucts and 
exports are rubber, {Mpra, tin, areea- 
iiuts, and forest products. The total 
value of exports ill 1 931 'was 3 1,995,441 
dollars, and of imports 29,419,254. It 
ia eoanected with the Island of Singa- 
pore b’ 3 * means of a causeway opened 
in 1923-21. 

JOINT, in anatomy, Is the term 
applied to the arrangement of struc- 
tures found wiiere ho'nes or cartilages 
come into contact with one another. 
The most typical Joints are found 
where theeiiitreiiiitlesof two bones, as, 
for example, is seen at the knuckles 
of the fingers, come into contact and 
a <japsnle of fibre ns tissue passes 
from one bone to the other to form a 
dosed space, the joint cavity. In such 
a joint the surfaces of the bones that 
come into contact are coated wdth 
cartilage, which is lubricated with an 
oily fluid (synovia) secreted by the 
s>movial membx’ane, which Hues the 
capsule but does not extend on to 
the cartilage. The capsule is often 
thickened in some places to form 
ligaments. 

The amount and direction of the 
movementH permitted at the different 
joints is subject to a wide range of 
variation, Some, like the joints of the 
fingers, enable movements to occur 
that are pmctieally restrk*,ted to one 

! )lane--lience they are railed hinge 
Dints. Others, like the shoulder- and 
lip-J Gluts, allow a variety of move- 
ments In almost any direction; they 
are called bali-and-socket joints. 
Others again, like the joints at the 
wist, permit sliding movements. 
There are other kinds of joints that 
have no cavity, the bones being more 
or toss firmly united one to the other 
by a BOlid mass of filiro -cartilage. 
At such joints lb tie or no xaovemont 
at an may be permitted, 

JOINT* in Cfuginoering* the Junction 
of two or more parts of a stractur© 
or machine. The term is used with 


JOINTS 

many diilcrcTii senses. A &t cam -pi pc 
system Is bunt up <d diori Jeiigtiis of 
jnpmg %vi<U the llonges bolted to- 
gether with a join! belueeii ihciii 
Uhunliy made of preparations of oiled 
paper. To save these Joints frojo 
dcstruetion when the pipe gels hot 
and expansion takes plo<'o, expanAUfU 
)0}7its or bend^ are Jieei'hsary. The-,r 
permit the evimnsitai to take pLiee 
freely without sires-, lug the msiterlal 
tha.1 keeps the ioiar steanetight. 

The u ft} verbid or hiitf Is a 

cou;ding eouw eliiig* two shuits which 
are. to a small evifuii (uit id' line valli 
each other. Ball-anJ-b- xhti huidtu 
and other pi it hiuli , 

that of a crank ami coiineetiiig rod, 
have freedom of moiienieiit hi 
PwWticuiar directions. iSohd leiuls 
such as the riveted ones in holier*, 
aud those produced by the many 
systems of welding have none {d tins 
freeaom. In steel-roof siructiin>, the 
rafters, tics, braeings, and other 
scantlings, are held together uilli 
simple rivet joint s. 

Railway lines are provided with 
freedom to expand at the Joints. The 
fish'plafe joint allows tins because tho 
bolt holes in the rails iire elongated. 
In tramways the rails are usually 
welded together, the expansive 
actions being prevented. In wood- 
working, joints are made by shaping 
the pieces of wood so that they fife 
into one another. A moriUse-and- 
tenon joint is one in %vhieh the tenon., 
or part left after the sides are cut 
away, of the one piece fits into a hole 
or mortise in the other. In narf 
joints the ends are chamfered or 
notched to fit to each other and held 
together by screws or bolts and nuts 
and side-piates. Dovetail joints are 
used extensively in furniture inaldng. 
A number of projections of a fan- 
shape are cut on the one piece and 
fitted to oixemiigs of a complementaiy 
shape in the other. 

JOINT ADVENTURE* a partner- 
ship entered into for tho attainment 
of one specific purpose, and ceasing 
when the object for wliich it was 
formed has been gained. Thus a 
partnership formed to acquire and 
sell a gold-mine is a joint adventure* 
but one formed to carry on the busi- 
ness of -working the mine is not. The 
ordinary rules of partnersliip apply. 

JOINTS, in geology, are the planea 
or surfaces of separation in a eon- 
floHdated rock, other than those 
caused by parting along the emdaccs 
of stratified layers. In igneous rocks 
they are caused mostly fay slirinkagcv 
m the once molten mass finally cools 
and settles down, and tlicjy often 
arise after the development of a 
crystalline structure. The coiumnar 
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tliai is seeiijii Its highest 

L* K-rlupnieiii iii bu^aitic layas ailords 
a flaa e'taiiipla. Tiiei’u is often a 
tt*W(ieiiey witlau eaeli coiiiiiin t<>" 
v'nrus tile fomialinii of hpheroids by 
L aa- rmdra<-tioo, and the eulmim 
Ir-Mk-Tn alorw curved seeon<lary 
•! lines sneli vSpliei‘oi<Ls are 
iomi»Ietelv formed dnrit« tlie coo ing 
of a lava, and the i<h‘K breaks an 
w« at heriii-T into ^iolntiar hodu\s, ^the 
foaJ ' of Winch peel ol! like tmv^e oi an 
miioa. The pn-iliic sinwhm os many 
Ha ^ V rhvoliies dsow^s the same 
tendeut'V on a mienv^eopie bcaie., , 

In ^nvioiteo the curved jomt- 
f'Sirffieeb Irequeiitly erive a form to 
«;,ui.> liill-si.le?, and tUu,-< Wyiiie 
io.dure* m the laiui'^^ape. Ksioiia 
lion m arni countries witii a hiHi 
temperature takes place parallel 
witli me .pdiits, and j^avcs rise to 
ff!!itas{ie forms and Imap residual 
bioeks like Ixmlders. In other places 
the tabular Joinlinff of irranite sunu- 
lales strotillcatioE. Such mmtmy? is 
usually parallel to some origrinal 
oi coolinff. . ... 

In fai dime fit ary rocks, .luints are 
nostly due to torsiim duriniT earth- 
liac'enK'uts. Two series usualLv arise, 
rou.Tldy at rlqiit aiiqies to one another 
nod to the beddiir-t of the strata, and 
these give great assistance to the 
onarrymaJi. Limestones opd sand- 
fitones are often traversed by jomts 
that run eoiitiimously through suc- 
ees.4ve beds, and the upturned edges 
of these beds, or their outcrops on a 
valley-side, weather away In formid- 

^'^^Quartisite, omng to its resistance, 
generates an ahundaDce of srnall 
puEtB, and often breaks down to 
angular fragment 

bedding. Tdie fact that somting m 
sedimentary masses carmoi be anenbed 
to mere etmlraetion is seen where the 
loiiits shear through hard pebbles in 
roiiglonwuMtes. 


JOIMT STOCK COMPANIES, a 
term applied to ‘an association ol 
iiidivhluals for purposes of proht, 
poisessmg a common <'apital eontri- 
bsUed by tlu* members eoinposmg it, 
KUcli capital being commonly divided 
into shares, of which each possesses 
one or ami %vhich are transfer- 

able US’* the owner/ See Lpi!TKi> 

IjI VBIUTY COM!\iNn'B. — BlBLlO- 
dUAWiv: James Walter riinith, Jomf 
Sioek Compmtfes; T. Kusiacc bmith, 
Hm>ih*s Summari/ of Joint Stock 
Companies* Law; lienry Hurreli and 
Cinrondon O. Hyde, Joint otocts 
Companies Fraeiicai Cruide. 

JOINT-TENANTS are those that 
hold lands or tenements, or otlmr 
properfcyt as goods and cliattei% by 
one title, without partition. In a 


JOMINI 

Joint-tenancy the Iasi sniwivor takes 
the whole, as If the estate had been 
given to him only, unless any of Ms 
companions have conveyed away 
their sliarcs by deed. 

JOINTURE, a term of English law 
originally applied to estate sol tied by 
a husband on himself and his wife 
jointly, but later including esiato 
settl<‘d on t he wife alone as a provision 
for hvT in the event of the husband’s 
prcideeoase, Jo nil are was one of _ the 
old means employed to bar the wife’s 
right to dower. By the Law oi 
Property Act, 1925, dower has now 
been abolished. 

JOINVILLE (zhwap-vel), Jean, 
Sieur de, French historian, born in 
Ohampagne c. 1224, died e. 1319. So 
entered the service of Tliibaut, K.mg 
of Navarre, and in 1248 raised a troop 
of nine knights and 700 inen-at-anns 
to accompany Louis IX to his first 
crusade to the Holy Land. He rose 
high to favour with Louis, shared his 
captivity, returned with him to 
b'rauce in 1254, and spent much of his 
time at court. His Histoire de St 
Louis» one of the most valuahio 
literary productions of the Ik'Iiddi© 
Ages, has been fi'equently reprinted. 

JOISTS (O.Fr. giste» bed), in 
carpentry, are the beams of timber to 
which the flooring of rooms and the 
laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which 
rest on the walls or girders, and some- 
times on both. They are laid hori- 
zontally, and in parallel equidistant 
rows. 

JOKAI (yd'k4-i), Mor (Maurio©), 
Hungarian novelist, born to 1825, died 
to 1904. His iirst novel, Working 
Dags, was published in 1846, and he 
produced altogether over 200 volumes 
of novels and tales, dramatic and 
other jioems, and humorous essays. 
Among his numerous dramas are: The 
Jew lioy. King Koloman, Manlius 
Sinister, The Muiigrs of Ssigeimr, 
and Milton. His Ilisioi'y of Hungary 
appeared in 1884. 

JO'LIET, capital of Well county, 
Illinois. It has an important state 
prison, large limestone quarries, and 
steel- and iron-works, &c. Founded in 
1831, it became a city in 1852. Pop. 
(1931i), 42,903. 

JOMELLI (yo-merie), Niccolo, 
Italian musical composer, liorn 1714, 
died 1774. Amongst his chief works 
are; IfErrore Amoroso, a comic 
opera; Armida; Ifigenia; Caio Mario; 
and other operas. While chapel- 
master at St. Peter's he composed his 
Bened ictus Dmnimis, a masterpiece of 
music. His Mequiem and Afiserere are 
parthmlarly celebrated. 


JOMINI (zho-mi-tie), Henri, Baron, 
a distinguished soldier and military 
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lilstorian, born afi Payerne, canton of 
Vaiidj Switzciiand), 6tli Mareli, 177U, 
diocl 2‘ith March, 1869. He first 
served vitk the troops of his own 
country, but -ii 1804 joined the French 
arjiiy with the rank of major, aocom- 
paiiieci Marshal Ney to Germany in 
1805-7, and to Spain in 1808, in the 
capacity first of aide-de-camp, then 
M chief stait-olficer. 

Ill 1808 lie became a brigadier- 
geiH^ral. He distinguished himself 
during the Kusbian campaign (1812), 
but Bubseqiienliy entered the Knssian 
service. He retired to Brussels, and 
subsequently to Passy, where he died. 
Borne of lus most important works are : 

des ^ramies operations mf/i- 
taites on histoire criiique dcs guerres 
de Frederic le Grande Prindpes de la 
Strategies Vie politique ef nnlitaire 
de KapoUon^ and Precis de V Art de 
Uuenc. 

JONAH (Hebrew', signifying dore), 
one of the minor prophets, son of 
Amlitai, and, according to 2 Kings 
s:iv, 25, a contemporary of Jeroboam 
II, was born at Gath-Hepher, in 
Galilee. The book which boars his 
name is historical rather than pro- 

f hetical, and the miraculous event of 
onali remaining three days and three 
nights in the belly of the fish has been 
regarded by some as an allegory. The 
story of Jonah is alluded to by Christ 
to Matthew^ chapter xii, verses 39-41. 
What is asserted to bo the grave of 
lonah is shown at Mosul, Nineveh, 
,wd Gath, 

JONES, Ernest Charles, English 
writer and Chartist. He was born in 
Berlin , 2bfch Jan. , 1 8 1 9 , be ing the son of 
a soldier wdio was there in attendance 
on an English prince. In 1841 he 
wrote a story, The Wood Sjnrits and 
to 1844 he became a barrister. He 
then joined the Chartists and, having 
refused a bequest of iS2,000 a year to 
leave It, became one of the leaders of 
the movement. In consequence of 
his share in the events of 1848 he was 
«ent to prison for two years. He tried 
ioveral times to enter Parliament, but 
in vain. He died 26th Jan., 1869. 
Tones wrote The Labourer and other 
works of a social character as well as 
an epic, vsTitten in prison, The PevoU 
uf Mlndosimi, 

JONES, Henry Arthur, English 
dramatist, was born In 1851. After 
engairing in business, he produced his 
first play in 1878, though it was not 
till 1882 that he atimetod attention 
with the melodrama The Silver King* 
iVom that time he oecupied a leading 
place among eonfcemporai*y English 
dmnmtlete. Among ms plays may 
be roenttoned: Bairds and Sinners. 
TheMiiddkman»T^ Lancing GirLTM 
SaiMe Tfm Mm^wmiderSt The 


Case of Rebelliom Susans Mickml 
and his Lost Angel, T/<c Physician 
^te Liars, Mrs. Dane's Dejenct, The 
V hitewushing of Julia, Joseph Btu 
tangled. The Hypocrites, The Ogre, and 
The Pacifists. Aniong his works on 
the theatre and the drama are: Tiie 
Re7iasc€nce of the English Drama, aM 
Foundaiions of a National Drama. He 
died in 19*29. ^ 

JONES, In'igo, British architect 
was born m London on the 
July, 1573, died 21 Rt June, 3652. His 
father was a Roman Catliolic doth 
worker, and Jones remained aCatiiohc 
throughout his life. While a young man 
he travelled on the Continent, his ex- 
penses being defrayed by William 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke. 

He studied architecture and fol- 
lowed in the main the style of Palladio 
He was summoned from Venice to 
Denmark by King Christian IV, and 
is believed to have designed two great 
royal palaces in Denmark, at Rosen* 
borgand Fredericksborg. He returned 
to England, and was employed in 
designing shifting scenery, machinery, 
and dresses for the court masques 
many of which were written by Ben 
Jonson. He was appointed Surveyor 
of Works to Henry, Prince of V'aies, 
in 1610; after Hemy’s death, in 1632, 
he again visited Italy, and in 1615 he 
■was made Survejmr- General of Works. 

He designed many well-knoTO 
buildings, such as Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel (1617-23) and the banqueting* 
house at Whitehall, which was begun 
in 1619 and completed in March, 
1622, at a cost of over £15,000. 

Jones w'as a man of an imperious 
and domineering disposition, and had 
many quarrels with Jonson, who was 
equally obstinate and self-assertive. 
The two collaborators never can have 
wmrked smoothly together at their 
masques; there was a good deal of 
enmity by 1G17; and the final breach 
came in 1631 in connection with 
Chloridia, the last masque Jonson 
■w'as permitted to write. Jonson at- 
tacked Jones in his poem riu Ex^ 
postulcMon with Inigo Jones; brought 
him on to the stage as In-an-in- 
Medlay in A Tale o/ a Tub (1633), 
and satirized him in his entertain- 
ment Love’s JVelcome at BoUom' 
(1634). 

Jones took a prominent part in 
the restoration of Old St. Paul’s 
(1633), He had to pay heavy fines 
to the Parliamentary party during 
the Civil VTar, and died in compara- 
tive poverty. — Of. Peter Otnmingliam, 
Inigo Jones: a Life of the Archiieci. 

JONES, John Paul, a commander 
in the Ainerican naval service, was 
born in Kirkcudbrightshire, Scot- 
land, in 1747, died ISfch July. 1792. 



JONES, PAUL 

UIh fat tier, wliose name wan John 
Paul, was R’ar<k‘iiof to the Earl of 
Soikirk. He entered the merchant 
een m\ was engaged in tin* American 
end West Indian trade, and is said 
to li.ive realised a bandbonse fortnne. 
f>n the ontbreak of war between the 
cifloniis anvi the mother country ho 
oiTcreii ids w^tTlees to the former, and 
hi 17 TS, being then in command of 
the IkmgpT^ he made a dcw'cnt, on 
t^'fdtehavxm, set tire to tiie ehippinj?, 
and plmideroti the Earl of Seliark’s 
mansion. 

Next year, in command of the Bon 
Hoimm' HicMrd (42 fruns) and a small 
sfliiadron, he threatened Leith, and 
captnretl the British sloop of war 
hkmpis after a tierce engagement od’ 
riainhf»rouf?h Head. On his return to 
Anjerjca he somewhat neglected 
by Ooiigress, and in 1788 entered the 
Bijs.*san serviee with the rank of rear* 
adrnirai, but, owing to the jealousy 
of llussian commanders, soon retired 
from this service. Bo returned to 
Paris, where lie died in poverty and 
ilMiealth.--Cf. R. U, Crawford, The 
Sailor nimm England Feared, 

JONES, PAUL, a dance, popular in 
inoderii danee-lialls. It begins like a 
game, with the clancerb joining hands 
and foriJiiiig tw’o separate circles of 
mem and women, facing each other. 
When the music stops it is the signal 
for the men to claim their vis-d-a^is as 
partners, 

JONES, Sir William, an English 
lawyer and Oriental scholar, born in 
IT 16, died at Calcutta in 1704. He 
was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
and early acquired a reputation as a 
iingufet, Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, and 
even Ghiiicso, besides German, Ital- 
ian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
Iseiijg amongst his acquisitions. Xu 
1770 his translation (in Preneh) of the 
Life of Xadir Shah from the Persian 
appeared; in 1771 his Grammar of the 
Fersum Language-: in 1774 his Pocseos 
A.SHJtew Cammentariornm , Libri Sex; 
and m 178! his translation of the 
seven Arabic poems Imown as the 
3IoaUakat, . 

He had been called to the Bar in > 
1774, and in 1783 was nominated i 
fudge in the supreme court of judi- 
cature, Bengal, and knighted. Here 
he did much for the furtherance of 
Orteiital studies, being one of the first 
Europeans to study Sanskrit, found- 
ing the Royal Asiatic Society, trans- 
lating the Sakmifala^ or The Fatal 
Ring, and the Onlimncejs of Manu, 
besides tal«, poems, and extracts 
from the F edas. He also undertook a 
Digest of the Hindu and Mahommed^ 
Laws, which he did not, however, live 
to complete. 

JdKKdFING (yeun-oheup'Ingh a 
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! town of Sweden, capital of the l&n of 
I same name, between. Lakes Tettern 
' and the Munksjd, which are conneeted 
I by canal. The match manufactory to 
I one of the largest of its kind. Pop* 

I 29,550. 

i JONQUIL (jon'kwil), a bulbotii 
[ plant of the genus Narcissus (iV» 
Jongiiilla), allied to the dafi’odil. II 
j has long lily-like leaves, and spikes of 
I yellow or w^hite fragrant flowers. The 
I sweet-scented jonquil {N. odonm)^ ® 
native of Southern Europe, is also 
generallycultivated. Perfumed waters 
are obtained from Jonquil flow^era. 

JDNSON, Beniamin, English drama.^ 
tist, poet, and literary dictator, was 
born at Westminster in 1572, and 
died on the 6th Arig., 1637. Jonson's 
father, wdio, after being a suficrer in 
the Marian persecution, had become » 
minister, died before the poet was 
born, leaving Ms wife in straitened 
circumstances, 

Jonson w’as educated at West* 
minster School, owing, it is believed, 
to the kindness of Camden, who at 
that time was an assistant mastei 
there. It is a pious article of belief 
I that Jonson continued his studies at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, but 
there is no actual proof of this, and 
if Jonson was in residence at all, it 
can only have been for a few weekSo 
Jonson’s mother had re-married 
about two years after the birth of hey 
son; her second husband was a master- 
bricklayer, and Jonson was put to 
work with him. He did not like tMs 
employment, so enlisted in the arniy 
and went to the Low Gountries, where 
the English troops were fighting the 
Spaniards. He killed an enemy in 
single combat and took opUna spolits 
from him. 

He soon returned to England, and 
began to work for the Admiral’s com- 
pany of actors both as playwright and 
actor. Some of his early plays were 
probably VTitten in collaboration and 
were regarded bj" their author as 
hack-work, and so are not preserved* 
Meres in his Palladis Tamia (1598) 
mentions Jonson among the best for 
tragedy; but his early tragedies ar© 
lost. 

On 22nd Sept., 1598, Jonson killed 
a feliow-actor, Gabriel Spencer, in a 
duel; he was almost hanged for this 
breach of the peace, only escaping by 
benefit of clergy. He forfeited Me 
goods and chattels, and was branded 
on Ms left thumb with the Tyburn T* 
Hurtni?' his imprisonment he became 
a Papist, and so continued for twelve 
years. 

In 1598 the firat of Jouson’s great 
plays, Every if an. m his Humour, ap* 
pcared at the Globe. Shakespeare was 
one of the cast, and there Is a strong 
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that, tlie play was accepted 
owinjx to Ills iiitainention. Tins plaj^ 
Is oC itivi nnpoi'taacein En'Jri^h 
dramahe luslorj, aad is in an 

amiisiii^ and spoiitaaeons play, 
its autiKsr nas nut able to suipass ior 
some r»e\en 3 ears. 

lia eoTiipariKHi picee, iUaerv Man 
out of kis Iluinitur (iaOD) is much less 
plea dug. There is an nndcmirrent o£ 
bitterness iniiiiinn^ thi-onprii it, and its 
hiinioroii's rliaractcrs are caricatures 
oi impossible persons. It has, lio^vever, 
several aimismg’ hcone.s. 

Cynthi'a’s Et^als, pertormed in 1600 
by the cliildreii of the Queen’s Chapel, 
is an imsiiceetsisrul return to L 3 'lyes- 
qiie allei.?uricai comed^n It is very 
lonsh and has lost any sparkle which 
It ever possessed. T/u Pm r ( 1 60 i ) 
is A nimdi Uveher play, i t is a counter- 
atiack upon Dekker and Marstou, the 
latter of nhom had already represen- 
ied Jonson on the sta^iro. It ends with 
a highly comic scene, borrowed from 
the LexijJhanes of Lu<‘ian, in wdneh 
Marston yoimts np all his crudities of 
diction. 

Jonaon was disappointed with his 
success as a writer of comedies, and 
resolved to transfer his attentions to 
tragedy. Sejanm (1603) is the i*esuit. 
It is a very carefully TOitten tragedy, 
which adheres most scnipuiousdy to 
Tacitus and the other authorities, 
tmt it has little action, and fails to 
give almost everything that Ls re- 
quired to a tragedy. A similar ver- 
dict may be given upon the other 
tragedy, CatUine (1611), where Jon- 
Bon had a somewhat better subject, 
and treated it if anything less ade- 
quately. 

In 1605 Jonsou returned to comedy; 
he collaborated with Chapman and 
Marston in a play called Eastxoard Ho. 
TMs play was considered by a sensi- 
tive follower of King James I to 
contain some unpardonable asper- 
sions upon the Scottish nation. The 
three authors wore imprisoned, 3 on- 
son, whose share to the play was a 
small one, voluntarily surrendering 
himself. The report was that they 
were to have their ears and noses cut, 
hut they were released unpunished. 

In this same year Jonson's master- 
ptecft Volmne was acted both at the i 
Globe and at tiio two Universities. It 
Is a scathing satire on greed and 
avarice, based to part upon some inci- 
dents ill the JSatiHc&n of Petroniua. 
It is a ■weil-constnicted and marvel- 
lously clever play, but its subject is 
repollent, and there is no elementary 
goodness ot heart to any of its charac- 
ters. 

BpiemUf or §m SiUM Woman ap- 
peared to 1609; it is a naasierpiecso of 
farco, rather too absurd to 1m closed 
as comedy. It perhaps the hest- 
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tempered of all the plays, and U wcll- 
consfructed; though, being bast-d 
upon a trick, it must iia.ve been ruore 
ctleitivc when new than it ccmkl be 
after the trit‘k is known. The J/- 
chemist ( 1610 ) i- another mast erpiert*; 
It is acmnedj' dealing with chcufs ainl 
gulls, and tatirizmg greiul am! lust. 

The last ol the great pia 3 '^i 3 i» /t'/r. 
fholomvto Fait (1614), a (unido and 
realistic faiee, winch depicts lou’- Lie 
in London with admirable, if .some- 
liuies unsavoury, fidelity''. The Paul 
IS ax Js8 (16J6) marks a diptiiui 
decline. In it Jonson harked ]m< k to 
some I’catiire.'j of the old inowbt'^- 
piay, amd though there is an a.niiibiii" 
satire upon the 'projectors’ of tiu* 
time, the play as a whole is neithei 
w'dl-eori'-.t meted nor wittou 

He did not write any more stage* 
pia.vs until 1625, when The Siaple of 
A>ics appeared. It is an unsuccessful 
attempt to imx allegory and Aristo- 
phanic eomediu Swinburne prai''tMl it 
excessively, but it has not many other 
admirers. 

The Neiv Inn» produced in 1629, 
was a complete failure, and was not 
heard to the end. It is a play with a 
romantic plot more absurd than can 
be easily imagined. There are passage.! 
of fine writing in it, but as a whole 
it is marred by extravagance and 
improbability. The Magnetic Fj:ich( 
(1632) was intended to complete the 
cycle of plays dealing with ‘ humours,' 
hut it is a feeble play in comparison 
with its companion pieces, 

A TaU of a Tub (1633) is the last of 
Jonson's plays, though mere is some 
reason to suppose that it is a youthful 
production of Jonson's which he re- 
furbished in his old ago. It is a good 
straightforward rustic farce with no 
pretence to depth, but much less 
tedious than the plays of J onson's oM 
age. 

When Jonson died, in 163 T, he left 
two dramatic fragments behind him, 
one the beautiful pastoral play of 
The Sad Shepherd, of which nearly 
three acts survive, and the other a 
small fragment of seventy lines ot a 
tragedy on The Fall of Mortimer. The 
Sad Shepherd, in spite ot occasional 
I lapses of taste, and displays of arti- 
ficiality and simpiesse, is a marvellous 
play, and has a rich vein of poetry 
and fancy in it. It makes us revlao 
some of our opinions about Jonson. 
The fragment of Mortimer does not 
make us fee! any regret that it was 
not completed. This concludes thi% 
tale of Jonson's diamatio work. 

From 1605 to 1630 Jonson wrote 
many masques for performance at 
court. Ho was the principal masque 
writer of his time; !f he did not invent 
the masque, he certainly brought it to 
per&ction; after his death it fell into 
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tlK’Ar. Marfaiies were in tlie niaio 
drsijjiiad to displar tlie ex- 
pmaie <lr('sses and elaborate dancefc 
yf tlic nolde lords and ladies who per- 
f 01 mod In them. . 

Tbef did not give much scope to 
the klJrcttist, and Jenson’s jnabQues 
ciu not rise above the level of medio- 
Mifr us poetry, though as masaues 
Uii y m’c the best wo have. The best- 
kii«mn among them are: The Masque 
i t Quam (lf?09), Loce Itcbiorcd (1611), 
,/nti -Vtirs from the Neir World Dis- 
tmred in the Jfoou (1621). Jonson 
als(» ’i^rote sevoml "entertainments,’ 
\\liitli were in some respects akin to 
m.ihqiits, bat not idcuticai with them, 
tht ir e< ntrai iealnre being a speech of 
Vt kMiiie, not a dance. 

Jonson wTote a large qnanlity of 
verse of various kinds — epigrams, 
aiidri sses, l.mcs, elegies, and epistles; 
jictue of it, ho^vever, is of great im- 
pel lance, though iQiieh of it is well- 
expressed and weighty. Jonson had 
not the lyiic touch — his beet-known 
song, Drink to me only loith thine eyes, 
being Quite exceptional, as well as 
Ijcing b«»sed on some passages in the 
Lethrs oi Philostratns. Some of his 
poem* appeared under the title of 
JSpigranis and The Forest in the folio 
edition ot his works which was pnb- 
hslicd ill 1016. Others, imdcr the tiUe 
C'lurlmroods, appeared in the 1640 folio. 

Jonson left two incomplete prose 
works behind him when he died. One 
was Timhcr^ or Discoveries metde upon 
Men mid MlaMer, which was long 
thought to be a series of somewhat dis- 
jointeil but original essays, and 
which was extravagantly eulogized by 
jSv.inbnrne as such. It has now been 
carefully analysed, and appears to 
fkive been a sort of common-place 
luwk in which Jonson noted down 
pa«.sag^*s which appealed to him, 
soBictimes translating or adapting 
frum the classic, and sometimes from 
contemporary classical scholars. The 
Ollier woik is an incomplete English 
Grammar, based closely on Lily’s 
Lafi Ji Grammar, and interesting chiefly I 
as illustrating the self-conscious nature 
Of j onson’s craftsmanship. I 

The facts of Jonson’s life during his 
prime and his old age may foe briefly 
stated, as for the most part he led the 
uneventful life of a scholar and author. 
He went to France as tutor to Sir 
Walter Bedeigh’s eldest son in 1613. 
ric Journeyed to Scotland on foot, 
leaving London probably about Juno, 
1618, and starting on his return 
journey on 25fch Jan., 1619. Ho spent 
a fortnight or so in Boc., 1618, at 
pftwthoroden with the poet William 
Drmnmond, who wrote notes of his 
conversations with Jonson, which, 
though somewhat desultory, renoaln 
the chief authority for many events in 
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Jonson’s life. These Azotes w^-ere only 
nublishcd in a garbled form until 1 h i 2, 
when an edition ot them was Lroiight 
out by David Laing, who discovered 
a copy of the original, version of the 
Jdotes in the handwriting of the aiiti- 
Quary Sir Robert Sib bald. 

In 1619 Jonson was created an m.a. 
of Oxford; m 1G28 he succeeded 
Middleton as City Chronologer. In 
spite of an overwhelming ti'adition to 
the contrary, firmly embedded m all 
textbooks, Jonson was never Poet 
Laureate de iure; de facto ho occupied 
a position sommvhat equivalent to It. 
During hislatei years Jonson gathered 
round him many young men who 
loved to be called his son-, and he 
reigned as dictator perpetuus over a 
soit of club w^hich met m the Apoilo 
Room of the Devil Tavern, 

He w^as long in ill-health, suffering 
from dropsy, scrofula, gout, and 
paralysis. After his death ho was 
buried in the north side of the nave. of 
Westminster Abbey, and the in-crip- 
tion, ‘O rare Ben Jonson ’ was cut on 
his slab by the order of a casual visitor. 

Jonson is perhaps the gi eatest of all 
the Elizabethans after Siiakespi^arc, 
and yet his plays are seldom read and 
never acted. His qualities arouse 
admiration rather than enthusiasm. 
He was a titanic workman with a 
strong sense of bis own Importance and 
an ever-present idea of the sacred 
nature of his mission as a poet. Ho 
lacked the divine fire, and so tvas nob 
successful in much of his work, though 
no one els© has so nearly taken th© 
kingdom of poetry by storm. 

His work is quite devoid of charm, 
whimsicality, and the oapriciousness 
of the Comic Muse. The saving grace 
of nonsense rarely comes to Ids rescue. 
Yet he is a colossal fij^^nre in English 
letters, and is always wise and iveigfaty 
in his thought. Above all, he is traiis- 
paiently honest, delightfully im- 
compromising, and unflinchingly 
manly in everything that he wrote 
Bibliogeaphy : M. Castelain, Bcr 
Jonson: Vhomme et Vcetixre: G. Gregoi 
Smith, Ben Jonson (English Men oi 
Letters Series); A. C. Swinburne, A 
Study of Ben Jonson; J. A- SyniODds, 
Ben Jonson (English Worthies Series); 

A. W, Ward, History of English 
Dramanc Literature, 

JOPLIN, city of Missouri, United 
States, with rich lead- and zliiG-mines 
and smeltmg-furnaces. It was 
founded in 1838, and became a city 
in 1873. Pop. (1930), 33,451. 

JpRDAENS (yor’ddtis), Jakob, his- 
wr^l and portrait pain for, born at 
in 1594, died 1678. He 
gudied under his father-in-law, van 
Rubens, and has the 
reputation of being, after Rubens, 
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Antwerp®s greatest painter. His pic- 
lures, the subjects of which are mainly, 
mythological or scenes from contem- 
porary Flemish life, are to be found in 
the chief European collections. Ho 
has the same realism, rich colour, and 
technical mastery as Kubens, but 
lacks Ms imaginative power and 
dynamic energy.^ 

JORDAN, the largest river in 
Palestine, and one of the most 
celebrated rivers in the world. It 
rises from several sources, uniting in 
Bahr-ol*Hhleh, or the Waters of 
Meroni. From this point it flows with 
% rapid cm'rent in a narrow rocky bed, 
and falls after a southerly course of 
%bout 10 miles into Lake Tiberias. 
Shortly after leaving the south end of 
tMs lake it enters a broad valley or 
yhorf called in the Bible ‘the plain’; 
and continuing a southerly but singu- 
larly crooked course of about 70 miles 
direct distance, or 200 including wind- 
ings, falls mto the north end of the 
Dead Sea, liaviE^ received the Zerka 
sr Jabbok, also on the left, and 
aunierous smaller affluents. 

The upper part of the valley of the 
Jordan is hilly, arid, and barren, but 
it becomes more level and fertile as it 
approaches the Zerka. The river is 
muddy and full of small fish. In the 
dry season it is shallow, with an 
average width of from 30 to 50 yards. 
At its mouth it is about 180 yards 
broad and about 3 feet deep. It is 
iubjoct to great inundations during 
the winter season. 

The valley of the Jordan forms one 
of the most remarkable depressions in 
the world, the Dead Sea being 1,312 
feet below sea-Icvel, and the total fall 
of the river being about 2,300 feet.— - 
Of. Sir G. A. Smith, msiorical Geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, 

JORNAN’DES (properly Jordanes)t 
the hiatoriaa of the Goths, and him- : 
self a Goth, was bom about a.i>. 500, 
was at first a notary, but afterwards 
took the mc>nastic vows, and is said to 
have been appointed bishop of some 
Italian city, probably Ravenna or 
Croton, Of Siis two works the chronicle 
He Umnofum ti Temponm Bucces- 
»iom Is of value only when it approaches 
his own time. The other work, He 
Behm GHicl% treating of the Gotlis, 
based on the lost history of Cassio- 
dorus, is Invaluable. 

JOSEPH, one of the two sons of the 
patriarch Jacob by Ms favourite wife 
RaohcL His father’s preference for 
Mm drew down the enmity of his elder 
brothers, who sold him to some 
Ishmaeltiish slave-dealers, by ■whom 
he was sold to Potiphar, a distin- 
Mlshed oflioer to Egypt, The story of 
Els elevation to the position of Vice- 
R^nt of Egypt and the settlement 


of his father and brothers there Is well 
Authorities 

still differ as to the period In Egyptian 
history to which Joseph’s life belongs 
some placing it before, others under 
and others after the time of the 
Hyksos or shepherd kings. 

JOSEPH, the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, was a descendant o! 
the House of David though resident 
at Nazareth, where lie followed the 
trade of a carpenter. Early tradition 
represents him as an old man at the 
time of his marriage, and he seems to 
have died before the commencement 
of the public ministry of Jesus. His 
day in the Roman Catholic calendar 
is the 19th March. 


JOSEPH I, Emperor of Germany, 
eldest son of Leopold I, born 1678; 
became emperor in 1705. He was a 
zealous member of the alliance against 
France to the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, in which the victories ot 
Marlborough and Engene won glory 
for the imperial arms. Ho died in 17 11*. 

JOSEPH II, Emperor of Germany, 
son of Francis I and Maria Theresa, 
was born 13th March, 1741, and died 
in 1790. He was elected King of the 
Homans in 1764, and on the death of 
his father (17G5) German Emperor, 
succeeding his mother, however, in 
the hereditary estates of the House of 
Austria only in 1780. He at once 
commenced an extensive scheme of 
reforms, but the country was not 
I prepared for such sudden changes, 
and he was compelled to give up most 
of his plans. In 1788 he visited 
Catherine II at Kherson, and in 
league with her made war unsuccess- 
fully against Turkey. 

JOSEPHINE (zho-sa-fen), Empress 
of the French, W’as born in Martinique 
23rd June, 1763, the daughter of 
Lieutenant Taschcr de la Pagerie, and 
died 29th May, 1814. She married to 
1779 Vicomte Alexandre Beauharnais, 
by whom she had two children, 
Eugene and Hortenee (afterwards 
Queen of Holland and mother of 
Napoleon III). In 1794 her husband, 
who had been commander of Oio 
army of the Rhine, was executed 
during the Reign of Terror. She her- 
self had a narroiv escape, having been 
proscribed. 

At the house of the famous Madame 
Taliien she met Napoleon Buonaparte, 
a young artillery officer who had dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of 
Toulon, and they were married in 
1796. Her beauty and grace of manner 
greatly assisted her husband in the 
establishment of his power, and when 
she shared his throne, from 1804 
to 1809, her court was brilliant, if 
extravagant. 

But the fact that the union waa 
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eh ildl< ‘ ’»s rf < >o« I in ttse way of Na poleon’f. 
anihifion to Inn ohm* the founder of a 
dyuaHl}, and m IHdH Joqophme was 
clivoreed, retirmf? to lier t)eantiful 
H*at of iMdlnnuMHi, retammj? the title 
of eiopre^^, an animal prrant of 
two iuilljon fKlTHh* — JilBUOGUAFHY: 
P. W’. t^eiwant, The Nmprefts Jose- 
pldw ; F. Joseph ine: Empnss 

mul Qurent K. ,1. E. M6ne\oU The 
P'lepns’y J^)s^phlnf’; A. Dtimos p^re, 
Mi ^ I\!i moires, Vol. 1. 

JOSEPH OP AHIMATHiEA, i.c. of 
Paiuathaim in Benjamin, a member 
of the JiHusii baiibe<lnii, who, tliouffli 
a bebcicr in Jesns, had not theooiirae:o 
to inalve open profe‘'-.ura of his faith. 
>.tn erthele'-.y, aftor the emcifixhm he 
yen! to Pilale, hesried the body of 
and alon" with Nieodeinns 
Imned it in his oyu jrarden. Aceord- 
inp* to tradition, he eaine as apostle to 
Knidand, whit her he broujrht the Holy 
itraiJ, and Mdtled at tdastonbiiry. 

JOSE'PHUS, Flavius, the lufetorlan 
of the Jeys, was burn at JeniRalem 
.UP. J7, and wm ea ref idly edneated. 
lie 8pe'it three ycai-^ in a de-ert with 
the iiemnt Banns, and adopU*d the 
■\ieys of l!e» Plunsees. In a.d. (13 or 
G i he wd'- ‘-t nt on a ini-sion to Rome, 
to treat for the 'ielea«'e of eertani Jews 
sent in custody tu the capital by the 
pmeiirator Felix. 

On his return he found his country- 
ineu ore paring? to throw off the Homan 
yoke, and, inning tried in vain to 
perHimde them of the hopcli'ssncbs of 
such a gfnigprlo, ho accepted the post 
of defendlnis? the province of (jalilee, 
and achially held the fortified town 
of Jotapata afraihst the whole Roman 
army for forty-seven days. 

lie was captured at the fall of the 
city, was afterwards present in the 
Roman army at the tlestrnetlon of 
Jerusalem (a.d. 70), and went with 
Titns to Rome, wiicrc, assiimim? the 
fannbv name of Ids fiatron, Flavius, he 
lived in leanuHi leisure. Here he 
%%U'ote (ill tlreekl The History of the 
Jewish War; The Antiquities of the 
Jews, Khiiiff' a history of the Jeivs 
from the earliod times to the reiepa of 
Xero; an Auinbioqraph]/, mostly re- 
latiaff, however, to the time of his 
military aetivhyj a work on the 
A niiquii!/ of the Jewish People, directed 
against Apion, an xUexandrian gram- 
marian, The date of his death is un- 
certain. He certainly saw the end of 
the eentnry.— Cf. E, Sebtiror, Tlisttiry 
of the Jetvish Peoj^k in the Time of 
Christ 

JOSH'HA^the successor of hloses in 
the command of the Israelites, was the 
son of Nim, of the tribe of Hphmim. 
His name was at first Iloshea (help), 
but ■was changed by Moses into 
Joshua (Jehovah’s help), of which 


Jemts is the Greek form. He vras the 
only one, with the exception of Caleb, 
who brought back an encouraging 
report from the land of C’aiiaan. 
Nominated by Moses to succeed him 
in the command of tint* army of Israel, 
he led the Israelites over the Jordan, 
and in the course of seven years con- 
quered the greater part of Palestiiiea 
and divided the country among the 
tribes. 

He died at Timnoth-Berah In Mount 
Ephraim at the age oC ilO. His his- 
tory is contained in the canonical 
book which bears his name, and of 
which he has been usually regarded 
as the author j hut modern critics 
have shown that it is a composite 
narrative, and contains refereucea to 
many events which took place after 
Joshua’s death. — Of. Dillmann’s Com" 
mentary, 

JOSFAH, King of Judah, succeeded 
his father Ainon at the age of eight 
3 'ears (639 B.C.). He is oharact©ri;!Jed 
In the Beriptures as doing “that w^hich 
was right in the sight of the Lord.” 
He took an active part in the reform 
of public worship, and commenced 
the restoration of the temple, during 
the progress of wiiich the high -priest 
Uilkiah discovered the book of th© 
laiv, thought by borne to be substan- 
tially the same as the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. The prescriptions it contained 
gave a decided direction to the reform 
movement wiiich the king conducted 
with great vigour. 

In his thirty -first year, prompted 
probably by friendship to the King of 
Assyria, he marched out against 
Pharaoh Necho, who was on his %vay 
to attack that kingdom. The two 
armies met at Megiddo, where Josiafe 
ivas slain. 

jasiKA (yo’shi-kd), Mikids, Barom 
a Hungarian novelist, bom in 1796, 
died at Dresden in 1865, He entered 
the Austrian army, but in 1818 ra^ 
signed his commission, and settled 
dovra to literary Tvork. Draivn into 
politics, he became a zealous supporter 
of Kossuth, and during the Revolu^ 
tioa of 1848 was a member of the 
Committee of National Defence, 

On the fall of the revolutionary 
Government he escaped to Brussels^ 
where he resided till 1864. Amongesi 
the best of his novels are: Ais uioisd 
Bdiori (The Last Batori); Znmi a 
Khlfd iZtjtd, the Poet); and A'‘ Csehek 
Mam/arorszdgban (The Bohemians In 
Hungary), Jdsika %vas the founder of 
the historical novel of his country. 

JOTUNS (yr/tpn;K; loeL, giant, 
devourer), in northern mythology, 
immense giants and magicians who 
had command over the powers of 
nature, and lived in dark caves to 
their idjogdom of Jofciinhelm, froai 
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whicli ttier wa^ed perpetual war 
against felie the bright gods of 
Valhalla. Originally they reproaented 
the destructive forces in nature. They 
\u*re etmuing, malignant, veraed in 
wltohcraffc, but not highly intelligent. 

JOUBERT, BartMIamy Catherine, 
French general, born 1769, died 1799. 
The son of an advocate. Joubert was 
intended by his parents to follow his 
iaUiei’ft profession, and when he ran 
way to join the artillery, in ITS!, he 
was immediately brought homo, and 
e\eiituaiiv commenced the study of 
law at Lyons and at Dijon. In 1791 he 
enlisted in a volunteer corps, where 
his comrades elected him corporal and 
tlien sergeant, and he was promoted 
to a sub -lieutenancy in 1792. 

Ills brilliant defence of a redoubt 
against a whole battalion when onlv 
thirty incui of his garrison were left 
alive, and in which engagement he 
vas made prisoner by the Austrians, 
found him great favour m the eves of 
Bonaparte, who, in 1795, made him a 
general of brigade. After his release on 
parole, while serving under Augereau 
in 1796, he became a general of divi- 
sion, and in Jan,, 1799, he was made 
cominandor-in -chief. He fell among 
the first, mortally wounded, at the 
battle of Novi, 5th Aug., 1799. 

JOUBERT, Petrus Jacobus, South 
African general, born in the Ca|>e 
Oolonv in 1831, and died at Pretoria 
on 28th March, 1900. He removed to 
the Transvaal, where he became 
member of the Volksraad and then 
Attorney-Geneml. During the first 
British annexation of the Transvaal 
he refused to hold office, and played 
a great part in the agitation that led 
to the war of 1880, when he became 
commandant -g<‘neral of the Boer 
army. In 189.8 and again in 1898 he 
unsuceessfullv opposed Kruger in the 
presidential elections. He was com- 
mandant-general in the second Boer 
War till hxs death. 

JOUPFROY (i5hd-frwd), Thdodore 
Simon, a French philosopher, born in 
1796, died at Paris in 1842. He was 
educated at the Colleges of Pontarlier 
ujid Bijou, and then studied under 
Victor Cousin. In 1817 he became a 
dcjctor of philosophy, and held the 
position of professor of philosophy in 
different colleges and normal schools; 
taught for some years in the Colldgo 
de France, and became a member of 
the Academy, 

In philosophy Jouffroy was mainly 
a follower of the Scottish school of 
Raid and Stewart, some of whose 
works he tmnslated into French. His 
own principal works are Milanges 
<Jour$ d’ Psihfiigm* 
As an original thinker JouJIroy has no 
claim either to profundity or lnt.ellec’« 
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tual brilliancy, but he had u i alent for 
popular expo.sitiou, and toiloued pru- 
dent lines of Hpceulation. 

JOULE, James Prescott, celebrated 
English physicist, born at Halford 
1818, died 1889. His name is ayhoei- 
oted with suine of the most important 
facts of physical science, and everv 
student of natural philosojihv Is 
familiar with Joule's Meckniiieul 
Equivalent of Heat (usually denoted bv 
the letter J ), Joule's Law of Healmq m 
an electric circuit, Joule's Lwa m 
thermodynamics, and the imit of 
energy called, the Joule. 

His discovery of the law of heating 
in an oieetric* conductor, vm. that the 
heat evolved in a given time ia pro- 
portional to the resistance ol the con- 
ductor, muiiiplied b}*- the square of 
the current, was annmmced in 1810. 

At the meeting ot the British 
xAssociation in 1 8 13 he read a paper On 
the Calorific Effects of 2In<metie Elec- 
tricity and the Mechanical Value of 
Heaff but his remarkable results 
attracted little attention. Even at the 
1847 meeting, when ho returned to 
the subject, his communication would 
again have fallen flat, had not a 
voung man of tweniv-three ri&en 
among the audience and df3Clared his 
emphatic opinion that Joule had 
brought before them “a great truth, 
and a great discovery, and a most 
important measurement.” The young 
man wms William Thomson, after- 
wards Lord Ivelvin. 

It w’us years after this, however, 
before Joule's views and results, of 
foundational value though they are in 
modern mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical science, came to be generally 
accepted by physicists and enginoer.-. 

Joule’s final result was that ‘‘the 
quantity of heat capable of increasing 
the temperature of a pound ot v;ater 
(weighed in vacuo, and taken at 
between 55® and 60° F.) by 1® F. 
requires for its evolution the expendi- 
ture of a mechanical force represented 
by the fan of 772 lb. through the space 
of 1 foot.” This value for the constant 
J was not improved upon for nearly 
thirty years. The number at present 
accepted is 778, instead of 772 (see 
heat; Kaye and Laby, Physical and 
Chemical uomtanis). 

Joule held no academic post, and 
carried out his experiments in his 
private laboratory. He was elech'^d a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1859. 
He was awarded the Roval Medal of 
the Society for 1852, and the Copley 
Medal in 1860. In 1878 he was 
granted a Civil List pension ot £200. 
IHb sdentifie papers {2 vols) were pub- 
lished In 1885 and 1887. 

JOURPAN (vimr-dia), Jean Sap« 
list©, CmmL marshal and peer of 
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Fra Fit 1762, {tied 1 ^33. He dis- 

tinguished liinLsoM under Inmimnie;!:, 
wm iiMido a genera! of tUriMion in 
17i?3» defeated the Austrians afc 
WatfJg'iiieg and a,i Fieonis, dro^e 
them beyond the Khino, ainJ took tiie 
fortreSB of Luxemtjourg, but was 
defealetl at Hoehbt, and again at 
WiiMburg (1790). 

In 1 99, the Director 3 ’’ having given 
bini the eonamanfl of the army on the 
I laimbe, he erosseti the Rhine at Basel, 
but was enco uni ered by the Arch- 
duke Charles, who eompletely defeated 
him at fciTockaeh. In 1803 he became 
a memtier of the Senate, and in 1801, 
on the estaldiNhment of the Empire, 
obtained the rank of marshal, the 
title of count, and a seal m the Council 
ot SI ale. After the Rcbtoration he was 
raitoCd to the peerage. He entered with 
spirit into the Bevohition of 1830. 
His W’orks include Mmnoires pour 
stnir d rhisMre de to eampagne, de 
1796, and Opimiiom de VArmee du 
Danube. 

JOURNALISM has undergone great 
changes in the past thirty or forty 
years, and has become more definitely 
a means of lairrormg the daily life and 
domgs of the people. Its increased 
importaut*e m our national life is the 
direct roi-ult of fiee education. To- 
day everjbody can read, and most 
people are eager to keep in touch with 
movements of world -wide, national 
or local importance. In presenting the 
nows of the day the journalist and his 
newspaper become instruments of 
publicity, almost indispensable as 
agencies aiding Govermnents and ad- 
ministrative authorities. 

The range of news Is wider to-day 
than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory. Public amusements, the sports 
and recreations of the iieople, records 
of athletic and seholasttc acMeve- 
mentw, indentions, discoveries, ex- 
plorations, industrial and economic 
conditions, politics, law, crime, and 
religion, as well as personal gossip 
about men and 'ivomen of note or 
passing Interest, all claim their share 
of space in the cohimias of the daily 
and weekly newspapers, inventions 
have made it possible to transmit 
news across countries and roimd the 
world with greater speed, and to in- 
crease enormously the running speed 
and 0 utput of giant printing machines. 

A few large firms own several pro- 
vincial newspapers, each linked up in 
a great organization with one or more 
London papers. The power in the 
hands of these large eontroliera is 
considerable, especially in political 
education and propaganda. This is a 
factor recognized by statesmen and 
politicians of all parties, who natur- 
ally seek to utilize the great chaimels 
of pubMolty* 


In addition to the general news- 
papers — morning, cveiiiiig and weekly 
—“ineiuding those dealing Bpecially 
wuth finance and sport, there are 
3 onrnals for the nursery, magazines for 
elementary school -children, period!- 
C4tl8 of fiction and light reading ntatter 
for boys and girls, a representative ar- 
ray of trade, teclmiea! and coinoiercia! 
30 ur!ials, and many religioiiR, political 
and literary newspapers and reviews. 
There are also several gi’eat news- 
supply agcncjcs. 

A range of tastes and Interostg so 
wide revivals tlie scope and required 
qualifications of men and uonien who 
earn their livings in ediloiial work. 
A marked tendency of jounialisni in 
recent years has been specialization 
and the sub -division of labour. A 
new spaper ata If is a co-operative group 
of specialists; they work in sections, 
but not m ‘water-tight’ compart- 
ments. ‘Contact’ is the daily key- 
note. High-speed shorthand is essen- 
tial for reporters on provincial daily 
and weekly newspapers and the news 
agencies ; it is needed also for reporters 
in the Law Courts and the Parlia- 
mentary Gallery. Editors of London 
newspapers do not insist on it abso- 
lutely for reporters on crime or other 
special investigation work, but it is 
always of value. Although fewer 
speeches are reported verbatim now- 
adays, compared with thirty or forty 
yeare ago, It is often important that 
the reporter should seize upon and 
record faithfully, in the ‘first per- 
son,’ a telling phrase or significant 
declaration in a conversation ‘ address ’ 
or sermon. Sub -editors have less use 
for shorthand, hut among these— the 
men who prepare the ‘copy’ for the 
printers, write attractive headlines 
and plan the make-np of pages — 
there is need for more specializaiion 
and for wide and varied knowledge, 
especially of geography, industry and 
sport. They must also write good 
English, and know something about 
the law of libel and contempt of court. 
Their work is full of snares and risks. 

Joumaiism has been defined as 
“ The writingand presentation of news, 
comment and opinion In newspapers 
or other periodical publications,” It 
is the profession for those who can 
look at life and the events of the day, 
and write of them la such a manner 
as to interest, amuse, or instruct the 
public. It is a profession which should 
be entered with the eyes wide open, 
for the pitfalls are many, and th© 
competition is intense. 

The safest method of ensuring » 
steady income is to obtain a poet on 
a newspaper or periodical, and here 
the openings for women are steadily 
increasing; most papers require at 
least on© woman on their peraamaent 
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iif%\s ataif. In addition to women on an efelit guineas* with 

the iconic or B'eaturea pages. A fixed rates for eorrespondents* mesg- 
Loiwloii paper* as a rule, does not ages. In London there are numnauin 
eiire to teliC on its stall any one who rates for spacemen and stall photo- 
lias not been trained on a provincial graphers on national newspapers. The 
pa]ier, while some xirovincial papers ITmon has also secured a “recommen- 
recrait their staffs from boys and ded’* scale for staffs of trade and cUss 
girls who have just left school, and periodicals, where organization has 
train tliem on the paper, beginning lagged behind that of newspaper 
With office work. staffs. 

In post-war years more recruits In the establishment of minlmimi 
have entered journalism from public rates of pay and marimum hours of 
Mffiools an<d universitiCvS. The Uni- work by legal enactment, the Austra- 
verfeity of London provides a special linn Journalists’ Association has led 
two-years’ course for students of the way. Its schedules are fixed and 
jounialism, and grants a diploma on enforced by the Courts, 
the result of exannnations, which in- Free-Lance Journalism is precariems, 

elude tests m practical work. Bristol and for the people wdio handle * neu s ’ 


also gives courses in Journaiism and 
there is a mo\ement lor external 
students at other universities or an 
extension of the work in London be- 
yond the rooms of the allied colleges. 
Great Britain is behind the United 
States in such organization of special 
studies. The school of journalism at 
Columbia University, New York, is 
regarded as a model for the world. 

Several societies exist to protect the 
interests of Journalists. These include 
the National Union of Journalists, the 
largest organization of working Jour- 
nalists in th© world, the Institute of 
JoxmialLsts, established in 1881, and 
the Society of I^^omen Journalists. 
Most European countries have their 
organizations, and those in countries 
wiuch have a free press — nob con- 
trolled by the Government — are 
affiliated, like the National Union in 
this cmmtry, with the International 
Federation of Journalists, which has 
great ideals and a Court of Honour. 

Schedules of wages, holidays, and 
hours of labour in Great Britain have 
been secured, and are watched over, 
by the National Union of Journalists 
after negotiations with the Newspaper 
Proprietors* Association, the News- 
paper Society, and the news agencies. 
Staff reporters and sub-editors with 
three years* experience on London 
national newspapers are entitled to I 
a mininmm rate of 9s. a week' 
(except on financial and sporting 
papom, where the minimum rate is 

8s.) . Many staff men are paid higher 
rates, in recogii’tion of ability and 
service. Editors, leader writers and 
speciaiiste receive ** upwards of fil,000 
ft year.” This is a moderate statement. 

The Union scale in the provinces 
varies according to the population of 
the town. Weekly minimum rates on 
dailies range from £5 3s. to £5 15s., 
with higher recopiized office or city 
mittiTOa in some cases. Provinoiai 
weekly rates are £4 7s* 6d. (£4 13s. 6d, 
where (1 allies are published). There Is 
also an t^reed graduated scale for 
iumora. Nows agenoy rates nrovld© 


and ’features’ the opportunities aro 
slneily limited. The outlook is more 
favourable in fiction iwiting (wliich 
cannot legitimately be descrffied as 
journalism) and in certain specialized 
branches, but the competition is 
Btwere from the large nnnihers of 
people to whom such ivritmg is a 
spare -time occupation. In Huh kind 
of work a woman can compete on 
equal terms with her men colleagues, 
while she has the monopoly of cer- 
tain subjects. Payment varies Iroiu 
15s. per thousand uorde to a very 
much higher figure, according to the 
class of paper, the value of the article 
and tho reputation of the writer. (See 
also Newspapkes.) 

The principal organization for th© 
relief of journalists in need is the 
Newspaper Press Fund, 11, Garrick 
Street, London. W.G.2. 

JOVIA’NUS, Flavius Claudius, 
Roman emperor, was originally cap- 
tain of the household troops of the 
Emperor Julian, whom he accom- 
panied in the disastrous campaign 
agamat the Persians in which Julian 
lost his life (a.d. 363). After Julian’s 
death bo was proclaimed emperor by 
th© troops, but coild only extricate 
his arm 3 '’ bj’’ ceding to the Persian 
monarch the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. He was found dead in Ids 
i bed when on Ms way to Constan- 
tinople (364). 

JOWETT, Benjamin, English scho- 
lar, master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
bom in 1817, died in 1893. Ho studied 
at Oxford, was elected to a fellowfiliip 
in 1838, and became regius professor 
of Greek in 1855. In 1855 he published 
a Commentary; on the Mpistles of St* 
Paul* In 1860 appeared his Essay on. 
the Interpretation of Sct'ipiure in the 
celebrated Essays arid Meviews^ for 
which ho wm tried on a chaiK© of 
heresy before the Chancellor’s court, 
but was acquitted. . , 

In 1S70 he became master of Balliol, 
and in 1871 published his most im- 
portant work, a tmnsiation of tho 
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L)i{diHm€H of Plata, He published 
traiwiatloiis of Thucydides (1881) and 
the Ffdiiics of Aristotle (1885). He 
was vice-cimnceilor of the university 
from 1882 to 1886. 

JOWITT, Sir William AUeii, Eng- 
IMi lawyer. Bom in 1885, the son of 
a clergyman, he was educated at 
Marlborcmgli and New College, Oxford, 
in IlKHI he became a barrister and in 
1922 ho was elected laberal M.P. for 
the HartlepoolB. He lost his seat in 
1924, but in 1029 he was returned to 
l^arliameiii by Preston, fie then 
joined the Labour party, was made 
A ttome> "General and was knighted. 
He continued in the same otiice when 
the national governmiuit was formed 
in ISKii, but faileil to seciu’C a seat 
in the House of Coimuous, and re- 
turned to liis practice at the Bar. 

JOYCE, James, Irish writer. Born 
in Dublin, 2nd Peb., 1882, he was edu- 
cated at Okmgowes and graduated at 
the Eoyal University. He wrote some 
verses, a play and a %mlume of short 
Btories, The DiiblinerSt before he be- 
came widely know'n as the author of 
the extraordinary novel UlyisseSt 
which was published in l^aris. 

JUAN FERNAN'DEZ, a group of 
islands in the i^acme Ocean, 89® 40' s. 
by SO® w., belonging to Chile, and 
forniing a part of Yaiparaiso Pro- 
vince. The mam island, Mas-A-Tierra 
(or ‘ landward D, 13 miles long by 4 
miles broad, is composed of rocks of 
volcanic origin and densely wooded, 
was discovered by the Spanish Cap- 
tain Eernandex in 1565, and has a 
good anchorage on its northern side, 

Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish sea- 
man, was marooned here from 1704 
to 1709, and his story is said to have 
inspired Defoe’s Mobimon Orusoe. 
Until 1913 the island was used as a 
Ghllian pcmal settlement, and in 1914 
a wireless station w’as established. 
Mas-h-Fuera (or * seaward’) Island 
has a wireless station, and Santa 
Clara or Goat Island, to tho south- 
w’cst, completes the group. 

JUAHEZ (Ml-a-roth'), Benito Pablo, 
PreFident of the Mexican Republic, 
bom of Indian parentage in 1806, 
died in 1S72. Elected President in 
1861, ho declared the suspension of 

f ttblie payments for two years to 
Suropeaus, a step -which occasioned 
the Interference of Britain, Spain, and 
FratU'c. Troops were landed in Mexico 
in 1862, but Britein and Spain re- 
tired, leaving Napoleon HI to carry 
out his views alone. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria came, on Napoleon’s invitation, 
to assume the throne, but Jimrex, in 
spifco of defeats and losses, continned 
to head a wistence, and when Napo- 
leon, under pressuw from th« Ameri- 


can Govemmeni, ivithdrow his troops 
in 1866, the Bopubllcans carried all 
before them. Maximilian was cap- 
tured and shot, after a mock trial, 
on 19th June, 1867, and Jiiarcx was 
re-elected to the Presidency (1867), 
which he held till he died. 

JUBA L a king of Nuinidia and 
Mauritania in the first century B.o. 
On the breaking out of the Civil War 
Juba fought against C«esar; but after 
his total defeat at Thapsus, being 
abandoned by his subjects, lie slew 
himself, 46 B.c. 

Hib son, Juba II, was led in Cresaria 
triumph at Rome, was earefuily edu- 
cated, and, hai ing gained the id voiir 
of Augustus, received in marno&e the 
danghter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and was restored to the kingdom of 
his father, 30 B.e., which some years 
after he exclianged for Mauritania. 
He wrote a H isiow of Rome in Greek, 
a History of Arabia^ &c. 

JUBA, a river of Italian Somaliland, 
Eabt Africa, till 1925 the boundary 
between Kenya and Italian Somali- 
land. It is about 1,000 miles in length, 

JUBALAND, formerly the north- 
east province of Kenya Colony, East 
Africa. By a Treaty of 3915 before 
Italy entered the European \Yar, it 
w'as agreed that if, as a result of the 
War, Britain and France should gain 
territory in Africa at the expexise of 
Germany, adequate compensation 
should be made to Italy. Thus by the 
Treaty of London (1024) Britain in 
1925 transferred the major part of 
Jubaland to Italy. This area is known 
as Tkansjuba, and is administered as 

E art of Italian Somaliland. Jubaland 
i an improductive and partially un- 
known region. 

JUBBULPORE. Bee Jabalpur. 
JU'BIIJEE (Heh. jobd, yobel, blast 
of a trumpet), a festival of the Jews, 
held every fiftieth year. During this 
year all slaves or captives "were re- 
leased; all estates which had been 
sold reverted to their original pro- 
prietors or their descendants; and th© 
ground was allowed to lie fallow. It 
has been doubted whether the law of 
jubilee ^vas ever actually observed 
until after the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, when, for a time at 
least, it came into operation. 

JUD.ffi'A# a term applied, after the 
return of the Jews from exile, to that 
part of Palestine bounded oast by the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, north by 
Samaria, west by the blediterranaan^ 
and south by Arabia Petnna. Bm 
Falestinb. 

JUDAS, surnamed Isearioi, mem- 
jhg, perhaps, the man of Kerioth, a. 
village of Jud»a, was one of tha 
Twelve Apostles of Jesus, and bo- 
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trayed Ms Master Into tli© hands ot 
tl)o Jewish priests for thirty pieces of 
f ilv’er. Reiiiorse for his crime led him 
to stiicitle. The Ciiiiiilea, OVrinthians, 
and some other iiereiics held him in 
Kreat- veneration, beliermg’ that ho 
alone saw tiie nccesbity for bringing 
aijout the fulfilrnent of prophecy and 
' he atonement for humanits’'. Others 
iihve thonglit that his object was to 
{vbiige his Alaster to npe His miracn- 
tiiiN power to defeat His enemies and 
eblabiish the new earthly kingdom of 
the Messiah, in which Judas expected 
to have a high place. 

JUDAS, or J0DE, brother of James, 
one of the Twelve Apostles. JHatthew 
ami Mark call him ThaddcchS sur- 
named Lebbaus. Hothing is known of 
his bfe. By many he is considered the 
author of the Epistle of Jude* See 
JOPE, EIUSTLE of. 

JUDAS TREE {Cei'eisSmquasfmm}, 
nat. ord. Leg\iminosa% is a native of 
.he Levant, Spain, south of France, 
Italy, &c. It grows to the height of 
about 20 feet, with paie-green leaves 
and beautifiTLl purple flowers, which 
are eaten mixed with salad or made 
into fritters. C. canadensis, or red- 
Imd, another species, grow'ing in 
Canada and the United States, is 
smaller. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF, one of the 
books of the New' Testament. Its 
canoiiicity w'as questioned by the 
primitive Cluirch, and often since. 
Tlie Ahiatio Churches did not make 
ii'-’o of it till the fourth century, nor 
was it known in the West till tow*ards 
the dose of the second. Its quotation 
from the apocryphal hook of Enoch 
raised a prejudice against it, but it 
was eventually allowed to take its 
place as a portion of the sacred canon, 
it is a passionate denunciation of 
heretics and false teachers, and has 
been supposed by some to be written 
by Judas the brother of the Saviour, 
and not by Judos the brother of 
James. 

JUDOE (Lat. fudex), in the '^videst 
sense one whose function it is to hear 
and decide causes and <lec!are the law. 
In practice; however, the term is not 
generally applied to magistrates, jus- 
tices of the peace, and other minor 
judicial functionaries. 

Judges of the superior courts are 
appointed by the Oown, t>ut are in- 
dependent of it. They hold office for 
life or during good behaviour, and can 
be x*cmoved only on an address of 
both Houses of Parliament. Judges of 
tho Inferior (or county) oourte are 
nominated by the Lord Chancellor, 
and may l» remiwod by him. for mis- 
conduct. 

A |udg© of tbo High Court of 
Justice mx»fc have had ten years* 


standing at the Bar, whilst a iiiclge of 
the Court of Appeal must lia\e been 
a barrister for fifteen years or a Judge 
of the High Court f(jr one year, Irl- 
feruir judges are IrwTihters of at least 
seven years’ standing. No jmigo may 
sit in the House of Coininons. 

In theorj" a judge lias no eoiicern 
with the making of llie law, wliieii ia 
the function of the legislature (q.v.), 
but in actual praetiec, espeeiaiiy m 
loss advanced eomiiiunitieh, there fre- 
quently arise questioiw L>r which the 
law has made no provision, and the 
judge is called upon to determine them. 

His decisions, especLilly if he is a 
superior judge, arc follo\sed in future 
eases, and Indeed are binding on the 
leaver courts, and coiiseciueutly there 
results judgeinn de or ‘ ease ’ law. Fre- 
quently a Judge has also to determine 
the facts of a ease, but in England this 
function is often assigned to a Jury. 

Superior Judges are absolutely 
mimunc from the consequences oi 
anything said or done by them in 
judicial proceedings. *‘Itisa principle 
of English law that no action will lie 
against a judge of one of the superior 
courts for a judicial act, though it be 
alleged to have been done inalieiousiy 
and morruptly.” Inferior Judges are 
privileged provided they do not act in 
bad faith or beyond their Jurisdiction. 

Generally, a judge must act when 
called on, but he may not do so If 
he has a personal interest in the case, 
unless it cannot bo heard without him 
or the objection is competently 
waived. A common example of 
interest, objection to which is usually 
waived, is whore a judi?re is a share- 
holder in a company which is a party 
to an action brought before him. See 
Jtogment ; J URV ; J ustici ary Court ; 
King’s Bench; Session, Court of; 
&c. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE.GENERAL,au 
official subordinate to the Secretary 
of Stete for War, having an office in 
London, and advising the Crown upon 
all matters of military law. Proceed- 
ings of all military courts -ips-riial are 
submitted to him for confirmation, 
and he has the power to annul, quash, 
or revise any finding or sentence which 
may not be legally in order. Subordi- 
nate ofiicials form a contact between 
London and Head-quarters of Com- 
mandfi on home establishment. Duties 
of a similar nature are carried out for 
the Admiralty by a counsel mid judge” 
advocate oi the fleet. 

JUDGES, BOOK OP, a canonical 
book of the Old fl’estament, so called 
because the greater part of the narra- 
tive is occupied with the history of 
the judges who were raised up to 
deliver their countrymen from the 
oppressions of thoir neighbours. The 
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first fhaptfT, altljoiK'h formally ('on- 
Ijfrt rd it !i 1 hi liooh of Joi^h itn b v t bo 
opoiiiiiff evjilmny ooida.lns 

tt, H4i>arab' ijurtioii of the iusfory of 
the ismt'lif-ish linaNifMiol ( 'a naan, 1 be 
fird M‘ttb isu'iit , wc>t of I be 

.Ionian, in avIhoIi the tribes of Jmi.ili 
and .*^Uiieoii pin:,, a {listlnel pari in the 

The bth of the 2ml (diapter 

fnaiiji'et'-" the vrork A^ith fho 
eoneiadiii'"*: luiri of the Book of Jonh itcu 
arid lii thi « bapter;. which follow the 
h’‘-loJT of the iialion is AAritfeTi from 
an id«nl and poetic point of 
which ffivis it tie beiiii; 

fepre-enbMl O'-’ .smeo-he rulers, 
ahaoiiuh hi mo'-i eo i > tlieir history 

an I odiuenee aeic /i»e,ely lo-cal. 

'I’he tlind pelt of the hook begins at 
chipter saIj, and has m> loriiial or 
ehfonoh ^^leal conneetlon w'itli what 
lid'' I’-one hetore, and has somotimea 
been caiied au ap3>ciidix, 

JUDGMENT, in law, the judicial 
flftcnnination and tie<‘hioii of a court 
111 an action, it is cither intvrlacutory 
or IlnaL In the fuwncr cia-'e it is given ' 
only on '^oriie fiartleular ptuat or pro- 

eding, and does md eoiriplete the 
action in the same was’' «ns the final 
Judgment, iipfJii wiiieh, unless it be 
£iTifH\'iled aiuiin*''!, siispeiaied, or re- 
eailed, exeeiitioa may follow. On a 
Jury trial the yerdiet of the Jury 
pre cedes the judgineot, u hich is based 
cm the verdict. The term judgment 
applies only to the adjudication of a 
court of law, 

JUDGMENT-BEBT, in law, a debt 
Bceured to the creditor by a Judge’s 
order, and in respect of %vhieli ho can 
nt any tinio attach the goods and 
chattels of the debtor, 

JUBICIAB COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL, an English tribunal 
for the disposal of appeals from domi- 
nion, eoioiiial, and ecclesiastical 
cmiiis. The .ludliial Coinmittee Tras 
edaldislied bv an Act In 1833, 
amended in 1887, 3908, and 1913. Its 
present constitution dates from 1928. 
It consists of inemljers of the Privy 
Council who are nr have been Judges 
!a the highest couns, including the 
Lord Chancellor, lord chief -Justices, 
Judges, masters of the rolls, and also 
Judges from the oversea Bominions, 
and two judges versed In Indian 
law. 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION, in 
English hm% by the Supreme Court of 
Jiidleaturp Consolidation Act, 1925, 
foundod upon the Matrimonial Causes 
Act of 1857, Judicial separation may 
bo obtained by elthex* the husband or 
the wife, on the ground of adultery, 
emelty or desertion without cause for 
two years and upwards, failure to 
comply with a decree restituting con- 


jugal rigbth, or by the w ife on coiivit*- 
tioii of the liuHi»oiid of agj^'raA jiicd 
assault. This may be Kranicd hj" a 
e<nirt of siiiumao Jiirisdiction. 

tv lib regard fo cruelty the coiulacfc 
c<u»plaiiuMl of must ht' such as tt> have 
c^lu^ed danger tu life, limb, or hcallh 
(bfxUly 4)r mental), or to [Avc rise to a 
reasonable apprchenidon of aiich 
danucr. Tlalntual ilrunkenncas may 
justify sepal aiiou as may also perbis- 
tcjit threats. A jutiieial separation 
placi's the wife in the pf>sit*on of a 
Jemnir sole during Hie coiit iimation of 
the separation, ami ith-hedii intestate, 
her property is with a* if her 

husband w'cre dead. On the ether 
hand, her husband is in no w'oj' iiablo 
for her contracts or torts j but ii he lias 
been ordered by the court to paj" her 
alimony, he wdll be liable for neces- 
saries supplied to her if he have failed 
to pay her alimony. 

Of couj’se, since the marriage is not 
dis.solved, neither of them can marry 
again during the life of the otho'i*, 
judicial separaiion being merely 
divor(‘e a mefisd et ihoro (from board 
and bed), as dislinguished from a full 
divorce a i^meulo matriimmn (from 
the bond of marriage). In Scotland 
the law is very similar. The grounds 
of separation are adultery and 
cruelty, and condonation or forgive- 
ness is a good defence. 

JUDITH, widow of Manasses, a 
Jewish heroine of great beauty, virtue, 
courage and piety, w'hose history is 
given in the apocryi^hal book which 
bears her name, the author and age of 
which are unknown. Jtidith is re- 
presented as going out to the tent of 
Holofernes, an Assyrian general who 
w^as besieging Bethulia, the city In 
which she lived, charming him with 
her beauty, and taking advantage of 
the admission to his tent, thus afforded 
to her, to cut off his head with his own 
sword while he slept, 

JUEL {yp'd), Niels, a Danish 
admiral, born in 1629 at Copenhagen, 
died 8th April, 1697. He served in the 
Dutch navy under Tromp and Be 
Kuyter against the English and the 
Moors of Barbary, entered the Danish 
service in 1C5B, was made admiral , 
took the island of Gothland from the 
Swedes in 1676, and defeated them 
the following year in the famous sea- 
fight in the Bay of KJdge. 

JUGGERNAUT, a comiptlon of the 
BM»,Jagmndiha dag-an-nUtliu; ‘Lord 
of the Woi’id ’), the name given to the 
Indian god Krishna, the eightli in- 
carnation of 'Vishnu, and to a very 
celebrated idol of this deity in a 
temple specially dedicated to Jug- 
gernaut at Puri, the modem provinces 
of Behar and Orissa, on the Bay of 
BejOgai, 
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It is a very radely-cut wooden 
mage, having the body red, the face 
black, and the ariios gilt; the mouth is 
open and blood-red; the eyes are 
formed of precious stones. It is 
covered with magnificent vestments 
and seated upon a throne between 
two others-— Ms brother Bala-Raina 
and his sister Subhadra, coloured 
respectively white and black. 

Great numbers of pilgrims, some- 
times a hundred thousand, at the 
time of the festivals of Juggernaut, 
assemble from all quarters of India 
to pay their devotions at his shrine. 
On these occasions the idol Is mounted 
on a huge car resting on sixteen wheels, 
which is drawn by the pilgrims; and 
formerly, it is said, people were wont 
to throw themselves under the wheels, 
to be crushed to death, believing that 
they would thus immediately enter 
heaven. In this way the sinister 
associations of the word have arisen. 

These religious suicides have made 
the name of Juggernaut famous in the 
Western World. The practice, how- 
ever, is now of rare occurrence; and 
indeed competent authorities main- 
tain that such deaths were always 
nwcidentaL— Of. Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Orissa. 

JUat AHD A^CE® , the walnut tribe, 
a natural order of dicotyledonous 
plants, chiofiy found in North America. 
They are trees with alternate pinnate 
stipulate leaves, and unisexual flowers, 
the males in catldns, the females in 
terminal clustei^s or loose racemes. 
Besides the walnut the order includes 
the butter-nut and hickory. 

JUCTRTHA, a king of Numidia, a 
natural son of MastanabaL Micipsa, 
his father’s brother, and King of 
Numidia after Massinissa {149 b.c.), 
adopted him, and brought him up 
with his own sons, Aoherbal and 
Hiempsal, Micipsa did his best to 
conciliate him, and declared Mm 
Joint heir to the crown with his two 
sons. But after the death of Micipsa, 
Jugurtha had Hiempsal murdered 
and drove Adherbal from the country. 
A<lherbal appealed to Rome, and 
after several Roman expeditions into 
Numidia, Jugurtha was captured 
<108 B.e.), led in the triumph of 
Marius at Rome, and Anally thrown 
into a dungeon, where he was starved 
to death. 

the popular name of a 
genus of spiny and deciduous shruhs 
or small trees, genus Zisfyphus, nat. 
ord. Rhamntecffi. The species are 
mimerous, and of several the fruit, 
which is blood -red or saflkoa-ooloured 
with A sweet granular pulp, is whole- 
some and pleasant to eat. The com- 
mon lujube (^. utt^drls) is a native of 
Syria, from which it was introduced 


into Europe. The fruit Is dried, and 
forms an article of commerce. 

Z. Lotusy which some believe to 
have given name to the ancient 
Lotophagi, or Lotus -caters, mentioned 
by Homer {Odyssey, ix, 84), a shrub 
2 or 3 feet high, is a native of Persia 
and the north of Africa. Z. spma 
ChrisH, or Christ’s Thorn, is said to 
have furnished the branches of which 
our Saviour’s crown of thorns was 
ma de. — The name jujube is also given 
to a confection made of gum-arabic 
or gelatine, swnetened and flavoured 
so as to resemble the juiubc fruit, 

JU-JUTSU or JIUJITSU, Japanese 
method of offence and defence without 
weapons in personal encounter. It 
was at first a sc cret art piactised by 
the nobility, but later ir developed 
into a national system of physical 
culture for both sexes, especially in 
the army, navy and police. 

Early in the 20tli century schools 
arose in Great Britain, Europe and 
the United States, usually under 
Japanese exponents, and demonstra- 
tions of jiujitsu were given in music 
halls and other public places. The 
system w’as studied by the London 
police and other forces. Using ana- 
tomical knowledge the defendant 
seeks, by certain locks, strangle holds 
and twists, to divert the adversary’s 
muscular strength to his imdoing. 

JUJUY a iown of the Ar- 

gentine Republic, capital of a pro- 
vince of same name , is situated in the 
Rio Grande, was founded in 1692, 
and carries on an active trade with 
Chile and Bolivia. Pop. 8,000. — The 
province has an area of 16,706 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of (1932), 97,491. 

JULIA, the only child of the Em- 
peror Augustus, w’as his daughter by 
his second wife Scribonia, and -was 
born 39 B.o. Sho was first married (26 
B.o.) to her cousin, the young Marcel- 
his, and afterwards to Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, to whom she bore 
three sons and two daughters. On 
Agrippa’e death, in 12 B.c., she was 
married to Tiberius, who left her on 
account of her licentiousness. 

Augustus banished her to Pan* 
dataria, a desolate island on the coast 
of Campania, ultimately allowing her 
to live in Rhegium. After the death 
of tho emperor, Tiberias treated her 
with great severity. Bhe died a.d. 
14 , in poverty and distress. Her son 
Agrippa had been put to death by 
Tiberius shortly before. 

JULIAN, Flavius Claudius Jullaiws, 
a Roman emi>eror, whom ecclesiastical 
unjlters have surnamed the Aposfafe, 
son of Julius ConstantiuB (brother of 
Oonstantine the Great), w^as bom at 
Constantinople 17th Nov., 331. When 
hardly six years old, his father and 
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£inerai members of his family wore 
BinnltTeil by the soldiers of iiis cousiti, 
tfie Kinjieror Constaiitnis. 

I ie was Isi'oiiffkt up ni the Chrifotian 
ri’li'poii, but iKHiig fond of literal uro 
eiui philosophy, he turned a'l^ay from 
llio gloomy piety and rude asceticism 
of ins teaeherH to the {dieerfiiinebs of 
lli“ old Greek philosophers. 

At the age of t\^ enl y he was a pagan 
Si { lieiirt and a <iisheiio\ er m the divme 
<nidn of Ciiridiamty. The jSmperor 
l’<i>!iblantliN allowed lum lo go to 
o (leiivs, where he gave hinihelf up to 
pluioyophieal pursuits and enibra<‘ed 
p* » A*a iiism . fi a v mg reeei \ ed command 
of an army agaiikst the Germans, he 
ue^eatod them or sstrashourg, and 
oKne Iheiii beyond tlu‘ Uhiae. He 
al-o da played groat talent as an 
adniiniatrator m Gaui. 

The emperor now became Jealous of 
Julian, ami recalled his best troops 
under pretence that he wanted to 
employ them agamst the Persians. 
TLaS order caused a rebeUioa among 
the soldiers, wdio pioelaiined thou* 
leader Julian emperor in Idarch, 360, 
In spite of ins own resistance. Con- 
st uiti us prepared to proceed against 
him, but soon alter died, and Julian 
was generallj nn ogni/.ed as emperor. 

He began by putting a stop to m&tiy 
abuses, and limiting the splendour of 
I'jus court, and %vas thus able to remit 
to the people the fifth part of all tiieir 
taves. He sought to restore the 
heathen vrorship in ail its splendour, 
ard on that account opposed Christ- 
imiity as much as was in his power, 
wuthout, howe%mr, pcfsecuting the 
Christians themselves. He even 
s< * light to falsify the words of Christ by 
rebuilding the Jewish temple. In 363 
lie headed an expedition against the 
TcrBiaaB, and took several cities, but 
was mortally %vounded 2{5th June, 363. 

He was an able ruler, and had also 
0 repmtaiion aw an author, fcJome of 
fe.j works have come down to us, 
ineludiug speeches, letters, and satiri- 
cal pieces; the latter are distmguiKhed 
for wit and humour. He wTote also a 
work against the Christian religion, of 
which 1 VC have yet some extracts. 
There is an English translation of his 
%vo,rks in the Boim Iiibrary, and 
another in the Loeb Ciassical Hibrary. 
—~BiBi.ioGB.4pny: G. Kcgri, Julian 
the ApostaU; A, Gardner, Julian^ 
Pkilmopher mid Empcr&r (Heroes of 
the Nations Series). 

JHLiEN (zhfidd-an), Stanislas-Aig- 
naa, the leading Chinese scholar of 
Ins day, wan born at Orleans i76b, 
and died in 1873. Possessed of an 
ext raordlnary linguistic faculty, he 
taught hixneelf Greek, English, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, ami German, 
and in 1823 commenced the study of ^ 
Chines© under Abel Ittousat. 


At the end of twelve months h© 
imbUshed a Latin translation of the 
philosopher Mencius. Henceforth 
ancient and modern Chinefee, Mant- 
chu, the Mongolian tongues, and eub- 
sequently Sanskrit, were the subjects 
of his exact and profound study. 

In 1832 he oecame prote&sor of 
Chme.so at the Collbge de BTanco; 
hbrarianatthe iiiblioth^que Nationale, 
1839; prcfaklent of the coiiegc, 1855; 
commander of the Legion ol Honour, 
1803. His most important work, was 
(uititled Voyages des Pderins boudd* 
hisiis Cleans, 1853-8). Among his 
other ivork^ are: Indusfnfs anarnnes 
ti mode rms dc V Em pirc ehinoiscil 809 ) ; 
and Syninxe. 7iouvclle de la lungm 
vhinoisa (1809). 

JULIUS, the name of three Popes. 
— Julius I, born in Rome, chosen 
Pope in A.n. 337, died m 352. He 
summoned a council w^hich approved 
his conduct in sustaining Athanasius 
in his contest against the Arians in 
342. 

Julius IS (Giuliano della Rover®), 
was elevated by his uncle, Sixtus IV, 
to the rank of a bishop an<l cardinal, 
w*aa appointed Papal legate to France, 
in 1503 was elected Pope, and died 
1513. 

Immediately on his elevation to the 
Pontificate he planned the complete 
re-Cfatabli&hment of the Papal sover- 
eignty m its ancient territory, and the 
extinction of foreign dommaiion and 
infiuence in Italy. Refusing to attend 
the Council of Pisa convened by the 
King of France, he in 1511 formed the 
* Holy League, ’ to which Spain, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland were parties. 

In 1612 he made open w'ar against 
Louis XII. The French defeated the 
Papal army near Ravenna, but were 
boon after driven out of Italy. He is 
considered one of the most immoral 
of the Popes, but was a far-sighted 
and patriotic sovereign, and a liberal 
and judicious patron of art and litera- 
ture. 

Julius HI (Giovanni Marla ds! 
Mont®), a Roman of low birth, w’^as 
made cardinal by I^aul HI in 1536, 
took an active part in the Council of 
Trent as Papal legate, was elected 
Pope in 1551), and in the following 
year reopened the Council of Treat, 
which had been suspended for up- 
wards of two years. He endeavoured 
to effect a union with the Nestorians# 
and commissioned Cardinal Pole to 
organize, in conjunction with Mary, 
the reunion of England with Rome. 
He died in 1555 , — Bibliogkapht; 
L, Pastor, Bisiory of the Popes; M» 
Ci’eighton, BiMeyry of ifie Papacy* 

JULY% the seventh month in the 
Christian calendar, having thirty-one 
days. In the Roman year It bore toe 
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name of QuintUts, as originally ilie 
fifth month. Its change of name to 
Julius was ill lionoux of Julius 0?esar, 
who was bom on the r2th of the 
loontli. It was called Ileummafh and 
Maedmomfh by the Anglo-Saxons. 

JUWIILLA (?R>-in{irya), a town of 
Min’cia, Spain, and the terminus of 
the Alicantc-Valencla-Jiinulla Rail- 
way. It has exports of espa,rto, cloth, 
wines, and oil. Pop. 20,500. 

JUM'NA, a river of India, which 
rises in the Himalayas, in the native 
stale of Garhwal, near Jnmiiotri, at 
the height of 10.849 feet. It flows 
in its upper course in a generally 
sonth-we.st direction, then bends to 
the south-eastward, and, passing the 
clt ies of Delhi and Agi'a, falls inco the 
Ganges at Praydga, ‘the place of 
sacriiiee,’ now* known as Allahabad, 
after a course of 860 miles. Some 
trade is carried on by means of clumsy 
barques. 

Two important irrigation works — 
the Jumna Eastern and the Jumna 
Western Canals — derive their supply 
of water from this rii^er. The former 
is 160 miles long, and irrigates about 
260,000 acres annually; the latter has 
a length of 433 miles, and irrigates on 
an average about 300,000 acres. 

JUMPING-HARE (Fedefiis caffer),^ 
leaping rodent found in South Africa, 
and so named from its general resem- 
blance to a hare, and its jumping 
mode of progression, necessitated by 
the elongated nafciue of the hind legs. 
It is the type of a special family 
(PedetMm) aflied to the jerboas. 

JUMPING-MOUSE (Zapm h}idsom- 
unm) is found in Labrador and North 
America generally, but is especially an 
inhabitant of the fur territories. It 
beion.gs to the same family as the 
jerboa (q.v.). 

JUNA'GARH, native state of Gu- 
jerat, Bombay Presidency, India; 
area, 3,336 sq. miles. The surface is 
generally level, but rises on the Girnar 
Hills to 3,666 feet. Irrigation is ex- 
tensively required for agricultural 
purposes. The nawab or ruler pays 
tribute both to the British Govern- 
ment and to the Gackwar of Baroda. 
Pop, 465,493. 

The capital, Junagarh, situated 
under Hie Girnar and Datar Hills, is 
one of the most pictui'esque cities in 
India, and contains some old Budd- 
hist e4WCH. Fop. 33,221. 

mwmm, m juncaxe®, the 
iiiBh order, a small natural order of 
monoeotyledons, so named from the 
genus Juncus, It Is principally 
composed of obscure herbaceous plants 
with brown or green glumaceous 
hexantlioua llowers, the perianth 
being In two senes, as in LElacese. but 
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calyciue instead of pctaloid. Some of 
them, a.s the coimiiou rush, are em- 
ployed for making iiiaiB, chair-bott y ms 

and brooms. 

JUNE (Lat. Jujiius), the sixth 
month in tho Christian calender. It 
consisteil originally of twenty-six days, 
to which it is said Romulus added 
four, and from which Niima took 
away one. Julius Ciusar again length- 
ened it to thirty days, and it has cner 
since remained unaltered. .lime was 
called Sere-'nionatli (dry month) by the 
Anglo-Saxona. 

JUNEAU, the capital of Alaska 
since 1906, on the Gastineau {'’haniiel, 
and on the route t-o Klondike; the 
centre of a considerable t ratio in an 
important mirimg and flbliing districi. 
It was founded about 1880. Pop. 
(1930), 4,043. 

JUNG, Carl Gustav, Swiss scientist, 
born in 3875, associated with I’reud 
(q.v.) in the theory and early develop- 
ment of the system for the analysis of 
mental processes known as psycho- 
analysis. A difference of opinion 
ended in an open rupture, and Jung 
subsequently returned to Zuricli, 
where he founded a school of psycho- 
therapy. His works include Studies in 
Word Jssociatinn (1918); Psycholo- 
gical Types (1923); Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology (1928); The 
Secret of the Gohien Flower (with 
Richard Wilhelm) (1930). 

JUNGERMANNIACEiE, or JUN- 
GERMANNIALES, a large family of 
Liverworts. Most of them have 
distinct leaves. They inhabit the 
trunks of trees or damp earth, in cool 
moist climates. 

JUNGFRAU (ypngfroii; ‘Maiden’) 
a snovs'-clad mountain peak of 
Switzerland, in the Bernese Oberland, 
on the frontier of the cantons of Bern 
and Valais. It is one of tho most 
magnificent of the Swiss mountains 
(height, 13,670 feet), and was first 
ascended in 1811. Tho ascent may 
now bo made by railway and lift. 

JUNGLE (jung'gl; Hind, imigal, 
waste land, desert), iiroperly an 
Indian term applied to a desert and 
uncultivated region whether covered 
with wood and dense vegetation or 
not, but in English it is applied to 
land covered ■with forest trees, thick 
impenetrable brushwood, or any 
coarse rank vegetation. 

JUNGLE-FEVER, Bm Tbopioal 
Dbeasks. 

JUNGLE-FOWL, a name given io 
four species of Asiatic, birds of the 
same genus as tho domestic fowl, 
which Is believed to be derived from 
one or other of them. Most probably 
the honour belongs to the red Jungie- 
fowl iCaUm Jertugimm), which re- 
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K‘i! 5 iik** ilH* fcaiilp brteils on a snmil 
HiMifi , a!i<l r;us ' t’loni NoFth-Kast 
Uliu k t* iSHiM (4» tko JO ist indiOh 
and !'Liiior.n.« 

riio |!di|d«-'loui {(i. stnwrrafi) 
I 3 j«sfHt‘ ti> SoiiilHrii, TtMihal, and 
\u'"foro lo<!uu jjafa.U'tio'.s 
jMi\! (it. laji’mttn), \>uh n yelUav 
« Midi' mi :t (I w lib rmi, is mdlat uoos to 
1 (■:* and (v, uikaLalo Ja^a, 

Loaibo::, and Fuhv^. 

flM'ia'id), a ds^'SiaHmeiit of 
l\ j ii, i labiMt niK (lio uiklc'st nasts ol 
till' roiuilkui’v. 'i'ho oa.pdal w Hiiaii- 

s'no. .\ua, H<i. iiiik\s; ju)p. 

4a0,nih'. 

JU'NIPER, liio uanie of luirdy 
i VI t actions tfvvb ami , -shrubs 

()1 li'f 'itna-. J II inpii us, <‘h!«dly natives 
of lb*’ iiojilicrn |huis of the world. 
Tilt'.', iteiunu to tho iiat. ord. Uoniferse, 
giuup Ityiunohpermva'. 

A flout tv cut y hpeeies are knoTivn, 
iitu uH>st ioiportaiit of whieb arc the 
J. iomm&tuii, J. i^abind, or savin, J. 
iHrtjitudmii and J. birmndkina. J. 

or nmmum jumper, is a 
c'oiuinoii hush vlld m all the 

ucihcm pnria ol Enrojie, and alum* 
d.mf on the mount ains of Wales, 
wnjjaiid, and Ireland, and on low 
Rrmtiid in tht* nortiiern pa,rl&. The 
humcH rcKiuire tvo jtars to come to 
matnrity, when they assume a biiiiteh- 
bJack colour. They are used extensive* 
I.V in lIollLiJid in the preparation of gin, 
whieh owes itn characteristic flavour 
to them. They yiehl an cHaential oii, 
wliifli Is a powerful diuretic. J. sabina 
or savin, also yi<»Ids a powerful di- 
uretic, and an oil winch is a local 
iiTifaut, 

J, mirginklna and J, bcmmdidna are 
trees. The former is the common red 
ocular of North America; the latter is 
known m Bermuda cedar. Both yield 
a wood u«:cd iii c-abinetmiaking and in 
the inaimf act lire of pencilH. 

JU MIUS, a signal ore xrtt ached to a 
famous scuies of hcveiity letters on 
pubbe* aihurs wliicdi tirst appeared in 
The Puhijc Jih't r/osrr, a i amdon paper 
pubhftlicd by ’Wcjodfall, from which 
tiiey w’crc* copied into most of the 
otlier Journo is of the time. The 
earliest, is dated 21 si dan., 1769; the 
Jah , 21ht Jam, 177*^1. After th» y W'cre 
compk'ted they %vere ecdlcoted and 
publislicai by H. B. Woodfalb with a 
dedication to the English nation and 
a preface* by the author, 

* Ither letters bearing the same char- 
acdfU'Isties, but having (liJferent signa- 
turns, appearcMl between tISth April, 
ITiri, arid 12tli May, 1772, and are 
ghen ill the younger WoodfalBs 
edition as the Miseelfammis Letters, 
This edition was published in 1812 in 
three voIb., and included Junius’s 
private letters to Mr. BL S, Woodfail, 


ami a TircliminaiT csyay by Dr. 

J. iMusnn <»ood. 

\n enlarged and Ijnpriwx'd edition 
was {(ubli.>'h(‘d in Boiin’.s Pi(fudara 
Library, editofi by John Wade, with 
an e say by the edit or in fa\ our ol tim 
olaims of Sir Philip Francis to tbo 
authorsidp. Although such an iiitein ai 
lidD clapMui since the pubiicathin oi' 
thcsi* papers, tiicir autkorsiup seciiis 
as tar from laung fectticd as 
v\ er. 

In seeking for a probable author of 
these letters the cIjicI ddliciilt.v has 
iiecii to lind anyone who <‘oiiibiuiMl 
the iaioviikMii-e, ciremin^toueeSi, uD- 
tiuctivc opiiuons, ami literary sbiii 
(iisplajcd by Junius. He supported 
the court party against- Anieriea, 
favoured triemilal Pacliairient.-, oral 
opposed the abolition of rotlen 
boroughs. He was evidently w'ell 
accpiainted with court and city 
politics, tho managcnient of public 
otlices, the private intrieiies of the 
tiiiup and if not a lawyer he had con- 
siderable knowledge of law. 

Besides this, he seems to have been 
a man ot rank ami fortune, for we lind 
bim writing to Woodfall: “I am far 
above ail pecuniary views;’® and he 
expressly asserted that *‘My rank 
and fortune place me above a common 
bribe.’* With these characteristics 
and this wide information he united a 
boldness, veneinence, and rancour 
which, combined with his epigram- 
matic and unsparing invective, ren- 
dered him an object of terror to those 
whom he attacked. 

Public suspicion at the time was 
fixed most strongly on Burke and 
Viscount, Sackville. But Burke denied 
the authorship spontaneously to Hr. 
Johnson, and apart from considera- 
tions drawn from his temper, style, 
anti turn of thinking, on several points 
Burke an»l Junius were In direct 
oppo.sition to each other. 

That Viscount Backvilie was the 
author receiveil considcraLde belief at 
the time. IliB rank, fortune, temper, 
and talents concur to make it prob- 
able, while the friends an<l enemies of 
Sackville and Junius coincide. Yet 
the proof is far from complete in 
favour of this hypothesis. An attempt 
w'as also made to show that Lord 
Temple was the author, on tiie gi'ound 
that the political and personal con- 
nections of Jrmius and Lord Temple 
were the same, and tliat his talents, 
ago, circumstances, and style of 
writing and thinking rendered the 
hypothesis probable. The opinion 
that Sir Philip Francis (died lSi8^ 
was Junius has been probably the 
most common. See Fbancis, Sik 
Philip. The best edition of the ietters 
is that already mentioned, by J. 
W ado.-— B ibliooeaphy : H .H.Ppaiiois, 
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Juhiiis flewaUd; J. SiBltli, Junim 
IJn wilftl. 

JON I OS Frandscus, Putdi scliolar, 
bom 15SSi, iired for about thirty years 
in Nrifylaiid, then iu HoIJand, a,nd died 
at Wmdsor Id it? T 7. Of Old'Englisli 
and the aiieient CJermanic literatures 
lie liad oil oxteiibive knowledge; he 
pul )liK lied a glossary of Gothic 
{ill }hsarium frofhicum, 1604-51, and a 
W(<rk on EndHi etymology (Eiymo- 
iihjimm JnHfnmum)^ and left a 
’vaiuabio coUeeilon of He also 

wrote a work entitled Be Phiura 
rrknnn (Hl.ni, and published the 
ftrd edition of the Gothic Gospels of 
GWlas U665). 

JUNK (IVlaL ship), a 

Hat, -bottomed ship, very seaworthy 
but clumsy, used by GUinese and 
Japanese. It has a high forecastle and 
p<^op, and ordinarily three masts of 
cousiderabk* height, each mast being 
lu one piece, with a lug-sail, generally 
of barmboo Tlie how is bluff, 

the stern full, and there is a very 
large rudder. The term jmilc is applied 
by sailors to obsolete gear and to 
certain kinds of stored and salted meat. 

JUNO, the principal Eoman god- 
dess, sister and wife of Jupiter; the 
e<i<Jiraknt of the Greek Hera. She 
WJ'is the queen of heaven, and nnder 
tjK‘ name of Eegina (queen) was wor- 
shipped in Italy at an early period. 
She bore the same relation to women 
that Jupiter did to men. 

She was regarded as the special 
p?' itcctress of whatever was connected 
with marriage, and woinen from birth 
to death had her as a tutelary genius. 
She was also the guardian of the 
national ffnaiiees, and a temple, which 
contained the mint, iras erected to her 
under the name of Juno aloneta on 
tiie Capitoiine. See Heea. — Bibuo- 
CtjRAFiiV: L. R. Famell, Culis of the 
Greek States; Sir J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Baugh. 

JUNOT (zhd-nb), Andoche, Due 
d^Ahraiui^s. hlarshal of France, was 
born in 1771, and died ISIS. He vras 
intended for the Bar, but on the out- 
break of the Revolution Joined a vol- 
unteer battalion, and at the siege of 
Toulon, in 1703, he became secretary 
tci Xapoleo'i, wimni he accompanied 
into Italy In 1790 and Egypt in 1798 ! 
as aidc-de-camp. In Egypt he was 
advanced to the rank of general of 
brigade. 

in 1800 he was made Commandant 
of Farts, and he particularly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of 
Austerlitai in IS05» In 1807 he was 
eeiit with an anay Into Portugal, and 
made his entry without oppoBition 
tnti) UJsbon, Ms success being re- 
warded with the title of Duo d* 
Abrant^. Defeated by the Brll&h at 


Vimiera, he %vaH obliged to submit to 
the humiliating Convention of Cmtm 
and to evacuate the occupied terri- 
tory. 

Although he subsequently took part 
in the campaigns against A ustr i a ( 1 8 0 9 ) , 
against Spain <18]0), and against 
Russia (1812), he failed to retrieve Ms 
reputation, and fell into disfavour 
with Napoleon. In ISIS he became in- 
eane, and coniiniited suicide by leap- 
ing from a window. The Buciiesse d* 
Abrantes wrote voluminous J/ewioirej, 

JUNTA (Spanish, an asRcnibly), in 
Spain, a high Council of State. It was 
originally applied to an irregularly 
summoned Assembly of the States, aa 
distinguished from the Cories or Par- 
liament regiilariy called together by 
the authority of the king. 

JUPATI PALM Ou-pa-te'; Paphia 
imdlgcra)^ a palm which grows on the 
rich alluvial tide-washed soil on the 
banks of the Lower Amazon and Pard 
Rivers in Brazil. Tlio trunk is only 
6 or 8 feet high and 1 foot in diameter, 
The loaves rise nearly vertically from 
the trunk, bending out on every side 
in graceful curves, forming a mag- 
nificent plume 70 feet in height and 
40 feet in diameter. Leaves have been 
measured 48 and 50 feet long, and 
even these are not the largest. The 
leaf -stalks, which measure from 12 to 
1 5 feet in length, are used for a variety 
of purposes, as for the wa,ils of housoB, 
baskets and boxes. An African species 
{R. Raffia) yields fibrous filaments 
{raphia fibre), imported into Europe 
for tying plants, &c. See Raphia, 


JUTITER, or J0PPITER, the 
Bupreme deity of the Latin races in 
ancient Italy, the same as the Greek 
Zem, and the Sanskrit dpms (which 
means the sky); the second part being 
the same as the Latin pater ^ father. 
As the supreme deity Jupiter received 
from the Romans the title of opiimm 
maximus (best greatest), and as the 
deity presiding over the sky he was 
considered as the originator of ail the 
changes that took place in the sky. 
From him accordingly proceeded rain, 
hail, and the thunderbolt, and lie it 
i was that restored serenity to the sky 
after it had been obscured by clouds. 
Hence the epithets of Piuvius (rainy), 
Tonans (thundering), &c., were ap- 
plied to him. 

The most celebrated of Ms temples 
w'as that on the Gapitoimo Hill dedi- 
cated to him as Jupiter Optimus Max- 
imus, jointly with Juno and Minerva. 
He was represented with a sceptre as 
symbolical of his supremo authority. 
He maintained the sanctity of oaths; 
ho was the guardian of all property; 
and every Roman was believed to be 
under his protection, and that of Ma 
consort Juno, the queen of heaven. 
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animals were offered tip to him 
In BacTiflw, his i^rioKts wore white caps, 
and hlH chariot was represented as 
drawn hy four white lu^rses. — Biblio- 
graphy: L. II. Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States; a. W. Cook, Ze^iS, God 
(»f i!i€ Slv* 

JUPITER is the largest planet of 
the solar system and the fifth (ex- 
diiding the asteroids) in order ^of dis- 
tanfCi, revohiiig at a im^an distance 
from fhc sail of 48.3 millions of miles, 
in a period of 11-86 years. Its equa- 
torial diameter is about. 88,700 niUcs. 
anci polar diameter about 82,800 
miles. Its volume is over 1,300 times 
the earth’s, Imt, being much less 
iii ip.e, it possesses only 318 times the 
cart Ids mass. The planet’s equator is 
Jneliiicd only about 3® to the plane of 


|*s orbit. 

Jupiter’s rctinne of satellites con- 
flistfl of (a } four principal sat.eilites 
to IV in order outwards) and the tiny 
innermost satelltio (V'), all revolvii^ 
practically in the equatorial plane ( y 
revolves in about twelve hours; Iv, 
which is over a million miles distant, 
ill sixteen and two-third days); (h) VI 
and Yllf about 7 million miles distant. 
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and revolving in about nine months 
(thoir orbits are highly inclined, and 
ere Interlocked like two links of a 
chain), (r) VIII and IX, over 34 
miliion miles distant, and revolving in 
shout two years (their orbits also 
interlock, and in oontiwt to the other 
seven they travel in the retrograde 
diroetion.) 

The four principal satellites, which 


were discovered in 1610 by Galileo, 
present interesting phenomena of 
eclipses, transits, &c.; Ill, and prob- 
ably also IV, is slightly larger than 
IMercury. The other fiVL% discovered 
between 1892 and 1914, arc all very 
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small bodies, IX being estimated as 
some 15 miles in diameter. 

Jupiter’s surface is divided into a 
number of zones, by belts parallel to 
its equator. These are mote or less 
permanent characteristics, but show 
slight variations of form, colour, and 
intensity. Spots and markings appear 
and disappear from time to time. Tho 
Great Red Spot, lying against a bay or 
hollow on the southern edge of the 
south equatorial belt, has been a re- 
markably persistent feature, existing 
for nearly fifty years, or possibly 
much longer. 

The South Tropical Dlsiurbanoo, in 
tho south tropical zone, has been seen 
since 1901, and stretches about half- 
way round the planet. These mark- 
ings became nearly obliterated in 
1919, apparently thx'ough overlying 
vapours, as they subsequently re- 
covered their proniineuce- 

The equatorial zone, between tho 
north and south equatorial beks, 
rotates in about nine hours litay 
minutes. Beyond tliese belts tne 
period is five to six minutes longer 
(see Sun). It is twident that we do not 
see any solid globe of Jupiter, but only 
the upper surface of a turbulent en- 
velope of cloud. The planet must b© 
in a state of intense heat, and though 
no longer self-luminous, still in a 
partially sun-like condition. 

JU^RA, an island of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, one of the Inner Hebrides, 
separated from Islay by a strait If 
miles wide, having tho whirlpool of 
Corryvrecken between it and the 
Island of Scarba- Its general aspect 
3 b exceodingly wild and rugged, and it 
Is clnefly devoted to the rearing of 
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cattle and to docp forests. The area is ; 
143 Hi. miles. Pop. (1931), 382. 

JURA (Kiui-ra ), a department in the 
east of Franco, bordtamji^ on Swiiiser- 
I'lrid; area, 1,9.51 sq. miles. A large 
part IS mvQTi^il br the J lira Mmmtaitis, 
and it is drained by the .Viii and the 
Oignon. It is a irreat dairying district, 
and tTfiiy^ro eheoso Is extensively 
made. Iron, marhie, and alabaster 
ire worked, and there are also salt 
sorings. Lont-lo-Saimior is the 
rapital. Pop. (1931), 220,109. 

JURA, a oliaia of moiintains in 
Central iflnropo, partly belonging' to 
I>ance, partly to Switzerland, be- 
tween which they iumi a natural 
barrier, extending from south-west to 
north-east, and exhibiting a number 
of parallel ridges. The greatest length 
is some 200 rmles, from iicliey in 
Franco, department ot Ain, to the 
banks of tho Rhine; and the greatest 
breadth about 63 miles, between the 
Lake of Geneva and the banks of 
the Bonhs. The principal geological 
formation is the J ura limestone, with 
green sand, belonging to the Lower 
Cretacoons aeries. Stalactite caves are 
numerous. 

The two chief rivers which have 
their source in the chain are both 
5"renoh — tho Ain and the Boubs — 
and, descending from its w^estern 
elopes, belong to the basin of the 
Rhdne. Its highest points are CrSt 
de la Neige, Recnlet (or Reculot de 
Thoiry), Mont Tendre, and la D51e, 
the heights of which are respectively 
d,653, 6,643, 6,621, and 5,511 feet. 

JURASSIC SYSTEM, a system of 
strata in the Blesozoic group, between 
the Triassic and the Cretaceous, 
formerly divided in Britain into two 
sections, the Liassio below and the 
Oolitic above. The term Lias has 
become adopted in various countries as 
a synonym for the lowest of the three 
series now classed together as Jurassic, 
from their development in the Jura 
Mountains. In Germany these series, 
in upward sequence, are styled the 
Black, Brown, and White Jura. 

The Jurassic strata are well devel- 
oped in England from the coast of 
Borset to the Cleveland Hills of York- 
»Mre^ forming the low ground east o! 
the Severn, the bold escarpment of 
the Cotswold Hills, the promontory 
of Portland, and the picturesque 
country around Oxford. They are 
concealed by Cretaceous beds on the 
east, but emerge again in the C6te- 
#Or area above Dijon and in the 
folded masses of the Juraa. 

The Ilthologicai variety of the 
strata, formed In a warm sea of no 
great depth, and their richness in 
fosail remains, have led to important 
iwles of memoirs la most European 


languages, while tho terreatria! Juras- 
sic beds of the Central IJiuted States 
hine furnuhed Marsh, Cope, and their 
sucecs-Jors with a magmilcent bo- 
quence of vertebrate lemaius, 

Tho oeeurienco of a delic.ate!/ 
stratified huiesttuie, the lithographic 
stone of Sulnhitfen and Eiehsiatt in 
Nortiiern Bavaria, m tiie Upper 
Jura&sie sciicb iais made knov\n, m 
the form of casts, tne soft parts of 
se\eral extinct organisms, niLliidiug 
the wings of tiymg leptiies and t.ho 
feathers of tho earliest knovii bird. 

The fauna of J urassic times shovs a 
comparatively rapid deveiopmeni of 
that of the Tnassie beds of the Alpmo 
region. The braehiopods, so varied 
in Palseozoio times, are practically 
restricted to the modern types Tere- 
bratula and Khynchoneila; but the 
inoUubca are very varied, culminating 
m a wealth of ammonites, which have 
been used as zoiie-fossils in tracing the 
sub divisions of the beds. The fish stili 
retained cartilaginous skeletons, and 
were mainly protected by their bony 
scales; the labyrmthodont amphi- 
bians of the Permian and Trias hadt 
however, passed away. 

The earth was now given over to 
the reptiles, which spread their 
dominion over the land, the ocean, 
and the air. The dinosaurs, which 
often assumed a bipedal gait, attained 
enormous sizes, 100 feet and more in 
length, in the American and Central 
African regions. Giant forms are 
traced in the shore-deposits of Juras- 
sic times in England. Allied to these, 
the small Compsognathus, with bird- 
like features in its bone -structure, is 
found in the lithographic stone of 
Germany aide by side with Archseop- 
teryx, which links the reptiles mth 
the feathered race of birds. 

The mammals remained of humble 
type, monotremes and marsupials, if 
we may judge from remains that 
mostly consist of lower Jaw’'s and teeth. 
The flora included numerous conifers 
and cycads, but was essentially c:^P“ 
togamic or gynmospermous. The 
Jurassic period, •viewed as a whole, 
has been justly called the age of 
reptiles. 

The beds in England have provided 
so fertile a field for stratigraphers and 
palmontologists that it may be con- 
venient to cite their broad divisions 
in the table on page f ollowing. 

Beds of Lower and Middle Jurassic 
ago in England contain valuable 
stratified ores of iron, mainly formed 
by the substitution of iron earbonaie 
for limestone. The oolitic limestones 
of Bath and Portland are valuable 
building-stones. 

JURAT, in English law, that por- 
tion of an affidavit which narmtoB 
when, where, by whom, and In whoso 
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preHcac*e tli<* oath was lakon. Also, 
the title of the liieiuhers of the Royal 
Court of Jtiotica of Jeiacy and 
Ltiiornsev, 


rpper 
J iimsaic. 


ihiTherli Red'S <pa.^suge- 
beds to Wealtiea). 
l*o?llaiidiaii. 

KiranifTitige Ckiy. 
Oxlotdim (Coiul Kag: 
a I Hi «lie lioderljitiiJr 
Ovford Clay). j 


Middle 
Jura bie. 


L(»wer 

MlilwirSlC. 


j Bnllioniau. 

‘t Irdetior Oolite. 

iMidford hands (Jink 
I uitli Lias/. 

, r])rer Idas. 

I Midiile Luih. 

Lower Lias. 


JORISPBlfDENCE, Jim's prudeniia 
aiouugtlie Homaus originally Higmfted 
know fedKo of tto l.uv as posscbsed by a 
pFiietisiiig' lawyer at Rome. Later it 
took a much wider meauinir, and 
eaiiie to be conceited of as a branch 
of jiiiuosophy. Thuta Ulpian in a wcll- 
kfionn iiawSs^ue delinea j mis prudence 
as “Uie kiiin\ ledge of thing's human 
and dL\ liie, the science of the just and 
unjust.’" 

The Homans had thus risen to the 
eoiieeptiun of jurisprudence as a 
aeu'ut'c of legal principles not con- 
fmeti to one, but underlying the laws 
of all countries and constituting a 
law of nature. This furnished an 
idt'iil standard or criterion by which 
the valhiity of twtual laws could bo 
deter J iiUied and their defects remedied. 

iSliullarly in modern popular phrase- 
ology we sometimes dud ‘ jurispru- 
dence ’ ponipoiiKly used in its original 
practical sense, as when we speak of 
the * lurieprudenee of Francie,’ wThen 
the smipler word * law ’ virouid serve. 
But the term jui’isprudenee is more 
propel. I 'i‘ rest I’K ted to the philosophic 
and *eientlllc iriTcstigallon of legai 


syaturiis, the science <*f philosophy 
4 oaecmed with an exa ruination of the 
principles iivhicli imdeHie the legal 
rtlalion'-diips of mankind and the 
legal rights and duties to which those 
rel.Kionbhips give nbc. 

The study of the science might be 
COB fined to the legal system of one 
<*oaiitry, but as it la desirable that 
the data Rlioiild be as wide as possible, 
,lf has UBuiilly been undertaken from 
the point of view of comparative law. 
The legal KysteniH of various countries 
aa* exandned in detail, and after a 
process of selection, comparison, and 
classification we arrive induetively at 
certain universal principles tmder- 
lying ilie concrete laws so examined. 

This unlty» established by the me- 


thod of “ comparaiivo j in Is prudence/ 
ari.ses from the conuuoii naiurt' of juaii 
and tile esfeential identity of the htiuc- 
tare of human Hotiety m eu ry iSLata 
despite accideuial, and, llioietore, for 
tiie purpose m hand, negligible varia- 
tions. This ideiility, nuuTOig in ul! 
n *^es and in ail coiiiiirics, results in a 
pcriuaui'iice and idc'iitity in. tlio legal 
na* IS and nietkod ivhicli deteriiime the 
relation'^ ot man to man in iheir out- 
ward acts. 

Law preseribes rules consonaui vsdlh 
the nature of man as a liciiig m wlioni 
reason is the iiredoimnaiit eieineiit. 
The faphere of law is narrower than 
that of morality. Wlicreas nioraiity 
deals with the "whole of conduct, in- 
cluding thought, feeling, and iiiten- 
iion, law is concerned only with those 
parts of conduct affecting the com- 
inunity. The line of distinction he- 
tw ceu law and morality is differently 
drawn in different communities, de- 
pending on their St age of development. 

The rules wiiioh regulate these re- 
lations come into being in two main 
modes. (1) Even before the organi- 
zation of the comimmity into a State, 
a series of customs arises regulating 
the most common relations of life, 
and spontaneously observed by all 
classes of the population. Such cus- 
tomary rules, based at first on reason 
and common sense, come to bo fol- 
lowed with unquestioning obedience. 
(2) After the organization of the State, 
rules are conseiously imposed by the 
supreme political authority. Thus in 
every system of national law^ we have 
two cla.s8es of rules: one, originating 
at first direct from the people, and 
later enforced not by public opinion 
but by the political authority; the 
other consistiB^ of enactments laid 
down by the political sovereign. 

Differing in origin, both of these 
sots of rules draw their validity from 
the express or tacit acquiescence of 
the State. The topics of these rules 
or laws which thus come under regu- 
lation by the State are family rela- 
tions, the secui'ii 3 ^ of property, the 
sale-guarding of individual liberty, 
the enforcement of contracts, and 
the prevention of crimes. 

Tlie object of these rules is the 
creation and protection of legal rights, 
or, expressed otherwise, the creation 
and enforcement of legal duties: duty 
and right being correlative, I^aw Is 
a necessary product of the complexity 
of life in a State. Regarded at first 
by the individual as a reatraint, law 
comes to be recognized as the founda- 
tion and source of freedom in im- 
posing general rules to w'Mch all must 
conform. It realizeB freedom in 
formulating rules in accordance with 
which each can live, without en- 
croaching on the froddom of others. 
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Tb .0 Biil}|ct5fc“ttiatter of law eonsists ' 
of legal riglits. Before such, rights 
cim b© chwHified according to some 
intelligible principle, it is necessary 
to liaye a knowledge of some elemen- 
tary confcption invoh^cd in every 
right. Those elements ai'e persons, 
thiags, and acts — the persons clothed 
with rights, the persons against whom 
rights aro availahie, the things or 
objects over which rights are claimed, 
the acts of wdiich the person who has 
the right is entitled to exact per- 
formance. 

A person is one possessed of a status 
or capacity for legal rights or duties, 
and may he either a natural individual 
human being, or a juristic person like 
a corporation composed of iiiilividuals 
and treated for the purposes of law as 
being a unity and as possessing some 
of the attributes of human beings. 
Thing is the object of a right, and may 
be either a material thing or an in- 
corporeal thing (e.g. a patent) which 
the law regards as if it wore a material 
object and capable of transfer. An 
act in the legal sense is a determina- 
tion of will producing an effect ex- 
ternally. 

A consideration of each of these 
elements loads to a gi’eat variety of 
subtle distinctions which have to be 
carefully weighed by courts of law. 
Thus under the eon<*option of person 
WQ may have to consider the effect of 
minority, sex, or sanity on legal 
capacity. Again, things, though 
physically divisible, may be regarded 
by law as indivisible. Under act, 
which Involves will and consciousness, 
arise problems connected with force 
and fear and fraud, ignorance and 
negligence. 

In their efforts to produce a science 
of philosophy of law, In which all the 
departments of law would be clearly 
marked off and defined, and its topics 
symmetrically and logically arranged, 
jurists have sought for a criterion or 
principle of division which might be 
regarded as decisive. Accordingly 
some have divided the whole province 
of law into the law of persons and 
the law of things* Continental jurists, 
cm, tho other hand, followed in this 
country by Professor Holland, have 
adopted the classification of Roman 
jurists into public law and private 
law as eruefai 

The criterion or principlo of division 
here is whether or not the State is 
directly concerned as a party. The 
State, for its own preservation and 
ter the adequate accomplishment of 
the purposes ter which it exists, is 
conceived of m having rights which it 
may enforce and which when in- 
IrhTOd it may punish* 

under public law are embraced (1) 
constltuMonal law, which defines the 


form of government, the depositaries 
of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, and determines tlio 
limits of administrative authority. (2) 
A<iniinisteative law, which leeiilates 
the machinery by which the State 
conserves its own existence and xuo- 
vides for the material and moral wel- 
fare of the people. (3) Criminal law, 
which contains a classification of 
criminal acts and their penal conse- 
quence. 

The basis of the law^ of crime is the 
conception tvhich slowly evolves that 
by some acts the State as a corporate 
whole is more directly injimed and 
menaced than by others. In priiiiftlTe 
societies even violent wrongs were re- 
garded as concerning exclusively the 
Iverson injured, who was left to exact 
for himself reparation for wrongs. 

The second great division is private 
law, where both parties are private 
persons and the State is not involvtMl 
except as an arbiter. Under this 
division is embraced (a) the relations 
of family life, the rights and duties of 
husband and wife to each other and 
their children, the modes of consti- 
tuting and dissolving the marriage 
tie; (6) the forms and conditions of 
ownership of land and other classes 
of property, the extent and nature of 
rights of property, and the modes of 
vindicating such rights when in- 
fringed; and (c) the binding force of 
contract. 

These topics form a conspioiious 
portion of the law of every advanced 
community, and suggest a natiiral 
method of classification into distinct 
categories of law. Thead categories, 
provided by the scientific methods of 
Jurisprudence, are, of course, not 
readily intelligible unless illustrated 
by reference to a concrete system of 
law. 

The great writers on jurisprudence 
have adopted different methods of 
dealing with the material of the 
science, giving rise to three schools: 
the Analytic, the Historical, and the 
Philosophic or Rational, of which the 
chief exponents are Holland (juris- 
prudence), Maine (ancient law), and 
Kant (philosophy of law)* Bibmo- 
aRAPHY: J. Austin, Lectures m Jurist 
prudence; B. N. Cardozo, Paradexesi of 
Legal Sciences; Mainly Ancient Law, 

JURY ANB JURY TRIALS. The 
origin of trial by jury is not traceable 
to any single legislator or any par- 
ticular period. It seems to have had 
its beginning in certain primitive 
customs of the northern European 
races, and received special develop- 
ments from different nations* By the 
Anglo-Saxons a person who was ac- 
cused of crime was permitted to 
summon twelve of Ms neighbouw, 
called compurgators, who swore to 
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Us iniK?{‘emT, IIiik wax t ho onprm of 
an iiwtitiiliofi whivh look hettiod and 
vbtoroii^ fuina a ft or the Noriunii 
j.rrA(iiui!1y diwolopiio^ mtu 
itH !ii foria. 

Grand dury. in criminal trjals two 
jnrto* a<i, the gmml jitrv and the 
i ff/v Jdrif, Tho iirttnJ j.vr// may cun- 
Mst\yf any niiiiihor more than eleven 
and ie«.x tlmii Iweiity-fom* nieiu wlio 
h4U‘ Im ei! sniniaf»wed by a juandate 
from f)ji! hhenlT of the {'onnty. Their 
iiaiue-i aro roturmnl on a pie<‘e of 
S^areliineut \Uiuii is failed a panel. 
The oalh ha\ imt l»een administered, 
they are nsuaHy instriieted bj' the 
lirerddniK jtulfce in the njiture and 
niiinber of I he <»<h nees about lo be 
bpoiiijht befoi*/ theni. 

Tla y thru io’shmsI to i-on-hier in 
priAuie the L-Nbitoment or indietiiient 
wiiieii m brou^dit ag’amht the accuaad 
by the pro-'seeiitioii. IShould they 
agTee, to the number of twelve, that 
the neensatiou Ijas a Is'isin of truth, 
they into eourt what is railed ‘a 
true bilId If, on the eoatrary, they 
iliid that f irwe i*, no sufticienl foimda- 
tion Cor the aeeuMtlom they ignore 
the bill, find aaiuirt* the dimnisbai of 
the iienKed. 

Wiieii ,i true bill la foimd by the 
gi’«Bd iury. It n-uahy forms the bosis 
of the wulu'eqm-nt prosecntioi!. The 
f^'and Juryman is «|iia]jfied by beiinra 
freeholder of his county, to w’hat 
ttliiouiit is not» dearly ddined. 

Petty Jury. Petty or petit jurie^s 
fonsi^it of tw^elve persons and no 
more, for the trial of all criminai 
oiTcnees and of issues of fact in civil 
eases at the eonunon law. To serve 
on a Jury any man or woman is 
qiialified who, bein^ above the ago of 
21 and imd«jr bd, Cl) is in the city of 
tioiiflon a househokler or occupier of a 
shop with real or personal estate of 
£100; Ci) ia) ill counties, residents 
bcirdicially poh^essed of per 

aiiiuiiu in real estate or rent charge, 
or £20 in iea'-ciioltls held for not less 
than 21 yearx or life; \b) liousohoMers 
assessed to the poor rate at not less 
than £1J0 per tumimi in :?»Udd!esex or 
the county of London, or £20 in 
other count ies; (c) occupiers of houses 
with not less than fifteen windows; 
(J) in boroughs, the bui'gesses. 

In any pamd the number of women 
Is to bear to the number of men as 
nearly' possible t he same proportion 
as appears on the list from which the 
panel is eliosen. If a special Jury ia 
demonded, higher property qualihca* 
tiom are recpiirctl in those titted to act 
as Jurors, in the case of persons sum- - 
nitined to serve on any of the in- 
feriiHf courts, the tine in case of default 
fe not to be more than 40 BhiUlngs or 
less than 20 sMIJiaga, 

In high eoui'ts, assizes, &c„ toes are- ; 


ai the d iscreiion coi lit. Tiic Jury is 
solected by ballot Ironi thosti sum- 
moned, If all the jurors do not 
appear, or any of tlieni are juslly 
oijjected to and &ei aside, in virtue 
of the right of challenge exercised 
by I he parties to a suit {see Chil- 
LinvGiP, the deficiency may he kui> 
plied from among the. by*staiidcr.? 
haling suitable qualificatiouK. 

The jury being then sworn is placed 
in the Jury-box, and fhe evidence 
given. No juror is at li Inert y to leave 
the ])OX without pcrinLis^ioii of the 
court. Unless the case be one of 
murder, treasou, or treason felony', 
the Jury' may' bu nJlowoil to gi) lioiue 
at any stage piaor to the judge’s 
sumnung-np, on engaging not to 
allow IhenisehnM to be hpokeii to on 
any subject connected with the trial. 

When the prisoner is charged yvith 
murder, treason, or treason felnii'y, 
the jury arc> usually allowed to retire 
only’' in custody of the sherift* and his 
officers, who are sw'orn to keep them 
together, and not to speak to them 
Willi referencse to the trial. When t he 
evidence has been given, it is usual for 
the presiding Judge to iiastnict the 
jury in the imints of law which apply 
to it. It is thus that their duties are 
divided — the Jui'y dealing with the 
facts, and the Judge with the law of 
the case. 

The jury must form an independent 
Judgment upon the facts, and their 
hiiding is considered tlnal. To con- 
sider their verdict they’’ usually with- 
draw to a private room, where no 
intercourse ^vith other persons is per- 
mitted, and where* when the session 
is protracted, food and other neces- 
saries are supplied. 

Upon returning into court the fore- 
man of the Jury states the verdict at 
which the jury have arrived. If they 
fail to agree among themHelves, th© 
Jury^'men are discharged by the Judge* 
and the cause can be tried anew. In 
civil cases a majority verdict may h© 
given, if the parties agi'ee to this. 

Coronerts Jury. Another kind 
of jury is the cormiePs jury, sum- 
moned to inquire into eases of euddeii 
or violent death. The inquiry is 
made after the coroner has viewed the 
body (before its burial if the coroner 
so directs, or if a majority of the Jury 
desire it* the Jury may view the body 
also) at the place where the death 
happened. The Jury may consist of 
any number, not less than seven or 
more than eleven. 

In the case of violent death the jury 
may return a verdict of manslaughter 
or murder as the case may be* and the 
person or persons against whom the 
verdict is returned, if known, ay© 
committed for trial, A coroner must 
also summon a jury to ascertain th© 
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owiiersliip of trcastire trove and in 
otlier eases if be tiiiiiks tliero i-s any 
reusoii for a Jury. 

la Scotland there is no coroner’s 
jury, and the only ease m which a 
inviati Jury is Hoiiiruoncd is that of 
trea S( m. In all other eri mlnal t rials in 
Scotland tiiG jiiiw consists of fifteen 
Jurors, and a maiority is sufficient 
to conrih. Til civil (‘uses the mitnber 
of Jiirois is, as in Tflniriand, twelve; the 
\ordiet may be by a, majority, but 
only after lliree hours’ deliberation. 
As In England, Jurors are either 
special or conunnn. 

The qualifleation of a co^mnon j urj"- 
man is Ihai lie be between the ages of 
tweiity-oiie and nivt y, and owms in fee 
or life rent heritage of the annual 
value of .b5, or has moveable proiierty 
valued at Any Juror who fails to 
appear without sufficient excuse given 
is liable to be lined in a sum not ex- 
ceeding .ti5, and md less than ^“2. 
Besides the verdicts of ‘ guilty ’ or 
’‘not guilty,* it is permitted to the 
Jury In Scotland to return a verdict of 
“ not proven.’ This releases the per- 
son, but stains the character of the 
accused. 

JUS UENTIUM, those principles 
which the Romans found to prevail in 
common among the Italian tribes. 
Later applied to the law presumed to 
be common to all men before the 
creation of States. It is to bo dis- 
tinguished from International Law, 
which regulates the relations of States 
infer m. 

JUS M ARITI, in Scots law, the right 
of ownership wliich a husband for- 
merly possessed over Ms wife's move- 
able estare, whether possessed by her 
at the date of the marriage or acquired 
thereafter, unless the right -was ex- 
cluded by antenuptial contract or by 
the party from whom the estate was 
derived. Legally, it was Ms own 
absolute property. From 1861 on- 
wards the right was gradually cur- 
tailed, and in 1881 it was abolished 
as regawls marriages contracted and 
property acquired thereafter. 

The husband’s right of administra- 
tion Ijm ad7ninisiraiionis)t whereby 
liiB consent was neceasary to the dis- 
posal of the corpus of her estate both 
heritable and moveable, was, how- 
ever, retained, and did not wholly 
disappear until Dec., 1920. The jm 
mariti never extended to the wife’s 
paraphernalia (i.e. her jewellery and 
clothing)* 

JUS EELICTM (Scots law), the 
right of a widow to a share of her 
deceased husband’s moveable estate, 
namely, to oae-thlrd if he is survived 
by cMldren, and otherwise to one- 
half. The right cannot be defeated by 
wiflt but may ha excluded by apto- 


nuptial contract or satiHfled bv a 
testamentary proviMioii accepted in 
lieu then d. Tlie correyps >u d ing I'iglil 
of a husband tii lii« wile’s estate"’ is 
lounvn as jus relkii, tiee LtEGitlii. 

JUSSERAND (zliiTs-i au),J©aii Adrlsii 
Antoine Jules, Irtuich writer ami 
diplomatist, born in LSo."), died 
From 1887 to IH9(} iie vas attaelied 
to the French Embassy in Lorulon, 
and in 1898 he ua-- uiijilster al Copen- 
hagen. From 1902 to 102.3 he was 
Ambassador to the United stales, 
lie wrote Fcveril books, malnb-' ron- 
ue«*ted with Eiighsh his{<irv and 
iilerature, among them being Lts 
(iu moiji'n dgv; La Jle tui'>nnfk 
cf les routes eV Analtfcrm an XI fk 
siecle (English trait^iation. Wayfaring 
Life in the Miiklle Ages) ; Le Moman an 
temps de Shakespeare (18S8-— trans- 
lation, The English Novel in the Time 
of Shakespeare); IJistoire Uittrairc du 
paiple amjhiis (ISO 1-1 00 T — transui- 
tion, Literary History of the English 
People); Shakespeare en Frapce 
(1898); Rofisard (1913); and IVith 
Americans of Past and Present Pnm 
(1916). 

JUSSIEU (zhus-yeu), a French 
family belonging to Lyons, which has 
prodneed a number of distingidshed 
botanists, of whom the foUowhig are 
the principal.-— -Antoine de, born 1 6S6, 
died 1758. — Bernard ds, brother of 
the above, born 1699, died 1777. 

Antoine Laurent de, nephew of 
the above, born in 1748, died 1836. 
His work entitled Getiem Plantarum 
formed the first complete exposition 
of the natural system of classifying 
plants, wMch has now taken the place 
of the artificial Linnosan system. His 
other chief work was .Priineipes de la 
mithode naiurelle des v&giiaiix. 

Adrieh de, son of the preceding, 
born in 1797, died 1853. By his re- 
searches and publications he placed 
himself in the front rank of botanists. 
His best-known w-ork was J ra'iie 
iUmetttaire de hotanique^ for use in 
higher-class schools, w’hich far ex- 
celled all previous -works of the kind, 

JUSSIEUA, a genus of tropical 
aquatic or marsh-herbs, ord, Ona- 
^acese. Some siweies have special 
noating roots of spongy texture; these 
are very rich in interwllular spaces, 
and act as ‘ gills ’ for the ventOation of 
the jparts embedded in the mud. < 

JUSTICE, a common term for a 
JudTO or legal official appointed to 
hold courts and administer justice, 
especially ^von to judges of superior 
courts. Thus in England the judges 
in the common law and chancery 
divisions of iho High Court of Justice 
aa so called, the head of ih© common 
law division being the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. The term is 
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Jf'M lCSyn7.n7AlAL, lord, in 

t ; ■’ i. k I 'M’< -I nil-; ni‘U ‘ of i lie 

In M Ji'if nl .Ul lUKUy, tllO Ml]n‘Ci!U* 
M II e, uU. 'I’lie uihee is Ik hi 
. i 0 : \\i!n Uiat of Lord i'resideiii of 
1 t'omi uf Sm-ion, the bU!*renio 
< Mil eonru 7<fe isnasroN, Rt>i ivv or. 

JUSTICE OP THE PEACE* a 
} Kin nil inifiTi"Jtratc eutriibled wiihlho 
e )D-erVcttiuTi ol the reaee. In Dritain 
ihi jddHial pr4>e(*eUiry?« are heici 
bef nv hiin in ru',ard to arrest hi!.? i»cr- 
K«>its areiuf ni ul rr.tu'* oiTemvs; and his 
jUFiSdieiifai exteJias iu Iri.d aiid ad- 
juciie.uioii lur kUnall ofleiices. in cif^c 
of ihe cuL'iinihsioii »>f a eriiuo or a 
lireoeli of the |»eaee a eoin])himfc is 
made to one of these muk'h'tratcb. If 
lie is hatistlod %uUi the evidence of a 
c’Ofniiihsyioii o£ Hime olfeace, he ib&neH 
a warraiiti directed to a constable, 
tries the party if the olfence bo 
%\ithlii Ills Jiiritodiciitni, and acquits 
liiin or awards piinisliinent. 

The jiisllces meet iu petty sessions 
or la quarter tcs-sicms, where they try ! 
oitenee 4 of a minor sort, and they hai o ] 
eerialn other dalles to perforin, such j 
a-? the lieeuhliij^ of plat^O"’ fcjr the bale of j 
into>xle;d!n»* liqiiur-. — all dutie-, hein.^ f 
pfTiormed giMtsiUuusly, Justiecrs are j 
apptjiritod ify tlie Crov.n (ihroiaru iho | 
Lord t'hafio iler, ('oiomonly on the' 
rcruraieomhs i > *11 of a Lord-LIeiuenaLt , 
or town vuuju'sL. r 

Id i'miidies ^'il 1000) a person to be 1 
eli‘Jiil>ie innst pobse'^s nn estate of -ciOO i 
IK"!* aimniu, or o<vuuy a dwoliind- ; 
haiH.^ ratt*d<w ‘•^ 100 . tsoMicls proi>erty 
qualiliejition Is now iicee->ary, Bor- 
Jusila‘s iimA reside in or within 
7 miles of the horoiiii*h or otampy 
properly in it, A mayor (or provost) 
IS “X odielo a justice. In Pcotiand tho 
duties of a Jublire of the peace are 
tiioiy lhailed than in Kng’Iaml, at 
least In pKM‘C ieo. A property tpialUica - 
Hon Is not uecaussary. In Canada and 
«)lher colonies there are also justices of 
ihe peace, holding their eonmiissions 
from tiie Crown, 

^ince 1919, by tho Sex Bisqualiflca- 
VI-—K 
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ilou Iteinoval Act, uumuii, «‘(p:a!iy 
n iUi men, are {‘lipiith" for oppciiu ou id 
e- lusl ices of the pea<‘e, Inlliol iiiiet! 
.'"tidis the ofllco bk liultl by spe ei.d 
ipooMtit rnenl , nbually for 1 hree or four 
>eaiN. The pttbiUitn is Mtiiil'ir to tlicA 
ul ihe .hudu'CvS in UriPiin.— Cf. ruIlucJ: 
end Med land, // isiori/ of K^itjiyk La'o, 

J sJSTICES, LORDS, in Cimd Ilnhun®. 
inisuiH turmei’iy appointed by too 
Mts !■( 1 ; n to a<d for a time os Ids 
■U't djlut<‘ inthe eiius mcguvernuMmc 
eiihcn* uf iijt* Vtholc kinttiioru <f»T of a 
part ul’ li. Thu-n Cme’ge 1 un nt 

.1 broad hi Maj . 1719, tie cnl rn led 

u»\crnincni ulurnin* his iiOM*iice to 
tniHccn lanalrt JustiffM; e.nd mneUmi 
Iwords Jut-liecs and guariLaJM \m im 
aisu appointed \iiieii ComViO lY \M'nt 
to Hanover iu IS 21. 

The title Lords Justices of Appeal is 
in Kiiglaiid given to a certain niiinboi' 
u£ jinigcH belonging to the apfseal dlvi- 
sioiiof theHupreme ( hmrt of J udica turc, 

JUSTICES IN EYRE, or ITIN- 
ERANT JUSTICES, in Enfjand, 
jDsti<TS who tmvei about over fixed 
("ireuitvS dispensing Jiibtice, tho judges 
uf assize in fact. *Sueh itlriprant judges 
’nere first appointed in 1 1 7d ; in Magna 
l 'harta they u ore rcMiiiired to visit each 
euiiuty anmiLiily, Assizes, 

CiftcriT. 

JUSTICIARY COURT, the supremo 
criminal court in iSeutLind, consisting 
uf the Lord Justn'O-CTeneral (who is 
the president), tho Lord Jnstico- 
Clerk, and otin^r judges of the Court 
of Session. Besities sitting in Edin- 
burgh, the judges go on circuit. Gases 
are tried by j ary, presided over usually 
by one judge. An appeal lies against 
conviction on any question of law or, 
with leave, on any cpiestiou of fact or 
other sufficient ground, or, with leave, 
against sentence. 

JUSTIFICATION, a theological 
ti-riu employed to tlesignato the act 
by which a person L ueeounted Just 
fjr righteous In llio sight of God, or 
placed in a state of sm vat ion. This 
conception of God as a judge who 
absolves the shmer 011 account of 
Chrisl.’s merit and impul ed righteous- 
ness is based upon the Paulino vtII- 
inga, and received Its most prononiiced 
expression at or immcdiatoly after tho 
Heformat ion. 

The doctrine of lusiification was 
tot clearly developed by Thom os 
Aunmas in the Scholantlc period. 
Whilst the Catholic doctrine teaches 
that God mah’s man righteous, and 
imparts to him something of Ills own 
holiness, the Protoslants emphasized 
jasUfleation *by faith/ maintaming 
t hat Goddoes m >t make inaRrlghi eons, 
but treats him as if ho wcto righteous. 
—Of. J. H. Newman, icefures on ffm 
Doctrine of Justification, 
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JUSTIFICATION, in ilio pKa 
fliat ibe Fltttciuant lumsplainnd o£ in 
1411 artian a! libel oi* f^lander in true. 
Ie criiiiiiial libel, to iso a eonipleto 
dcfeiieo it miisd, also be proved that 
tlie publication was for the public 
beneilt. .Vre ('KBiiXALiTY; Homicibh. 

JUSTIN, or JUSTFNUS, the name 
of two emperors of the East. — Justin 
I, born A.u. 45(1, died 527, a peasant of 
itacia, rose troui the ranks to be coin- 
maader of the imperial guard, and on 
tlic* dea,tii of Anastasiiis in 518 beeame 
emperor. He i-ekTated the civil ad- 
niiiilstral ion to the qutestor l^rodus, 
and betwe<m them the empire was 
governed with a fair amount of 
BueeoMs. 

Justin II ascended ilio throne on tne 
deotli of bis un<-ie, . 111*^1 inian 1, in 505. 
Beset Willi cnemus ont^uie the‘ empire 



and harassed by ini craal discord, he in 
574 solved his dhiicultics by abdi- 
cating in iavour of Tiberius, captain 
of the guard. Be died in 578. 

JUSTIN (Marcus Junianus Jastinus)» 
a Latin historian, who xirobably lived 
at iiome In the second or tiurd cen- 
tury after Clirist, although sonic 
assign him a later date. He made an 
epitome of the general history of 
antiquity by Trogus Pompeius, a 
luitivo of Chuil, who lived in the lime 
of Awpishis, and v/hese wurk is no 
iojigor e:vtant. This epitome, al- 
thougii ineorreci lu detail, is valuable 
for its compressed reproduction of the 
old histories. 

JUSTINIAN I, Flavius Petrus 
Sahbatius Justinianus, surnamed the 
Great f nephew of Justin I, Emperor of 
the East, celtJbratcd as a lawgiver, 
was bom of an obsoure family in a.d. 
483. PatronlKcd by his uncle, who, 
from a Thracian peasant, bad beeomo 
emperor, ho was made consul in 521, 


and, nx years later, was adopted ]ij 
Justin, and associated with liiiu m the 
government, although ho had made a 
somewhat scaiidsilous loarriuge wilh 
on actress, named Theodora, who 
exercised a gi'eat influem r* o\er lilni. 
He becaiuu emperor In 527, and difed 
in 565. 

iJuring his reign, the party dIspEtes 
of the Greens and the Hhc’s becaiae 
so violent that in his attoinpi to quell 
the tumuits the emperor’s own life 
was in jeopardy, and a gi’eal part of 
Goustaiitmopio was destroyed by tire. 
Aided by his generals, he was able 
sabsequcntly to restore to the Konian 
Empire a port of its foiTcer po'i- 
sesnions. Bclisariiis defeat fui the 
Persians, achieved Tictora\sm Afiie;*, 
and captured Home m 530, and k- 
took it in 540. 

BelLsarius’s successor. Nurses, put 
an end t<» the O.strogolh rule iu Italv. 
Turning his attenlion to the law.", 
Justinian eomraissioned iearihs! <*hr- 
ians to draw up a new’ code, anrl the 
result, w’as tlie Carpus Juris ClrlUs^ or 
bodif of civil Iau\ Be took gi’cat inter- 
est in building cities, fortifications, 
and ehurchea; among the latter he rc- 
l>aiit, the ehureh of 8t. Sophia at 
Oonatant inoplo. 

To maintain liis public namhlconcG 
he oppres‘>!ed the people with taxes, 
and .suffered his servants to comunlt 
i the most flagrant crimes. His reign 
of thirty -eight years w’as a gi'cat 
; period in the empire’s history, btit 
the emperor himself, though a man of 
tireless energy, w’as too vaeillaiiiig to 
be really great. — B ibliograptiv; E. 
(iibbon. Decline ami Fall of ike DiPnan 
EmDlre; Th. Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaders; W. U. Holmes, 2%e Jye of 
Justinian ami Theodora* 

JUSTIN MARTYR, an early Chris- 
tian writer, born in Palestine a,bout 
A.p. 100, suffered for his faith about 
105. Born a heathen but converted to 
Ghri.stianlty, he w’cnt to Rome, where 
he wrote an Apology for Ghristkm iiip 
with a supplementary or second 
Apologfu a Dialogue with Tryf^dtO ike 
JeWt all still extant, besides othez* 
works. He is of importanco in tho 
history of Christian dogma.— Cf. 
JMigne, Pairologia. 

JUTE, a textile fibre obtained 
from VorchoTus capsulario and from 
Corchoms olitoHus* plants belonging 
to the nat, ord. TiliacGae (limo or 
linden). The jute plants arc natives 
of India, whesre their cultivation is 
carried on, especially in Bengal, on an 
extensive scale. The plants aro 
annual ones, and grovy to a height of 
8 to 12 feet, and occasionally even 
higher. The fibre is embedded In tho 
inner b€u*k or fibrous layex* ol the 
plant, zind possesses the tenacity 
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<v,k,nuii»n fo Iho bark of fM plants of 

til.-. or<itr. ^ ^ 

'i'bo libn‘ j- i!«i v(‘ry lino, but w of 
f sir i't% u fid !•“. nnod for the spinnlnit 
uf jaiiH Insia whi<‘ii the iMiiispara- 
ti', civ cMvr‘ o fahricN tiKed. in haj?- and 

,,‘kbHaki!i'; are wo^eii, Ulher uses 
are in tl»e nnnuDrtare of eoarae 
twine iinsl VvWiunnit paper. 

OiO itianpikefwro of jido fabrics has 
tsfVii coiidiu'ti'd in India for a con- 
■i\ lorab'le Uuie, hiii the t:rLtix -simrfc to 
I he fpinnliJ f and of juio by 

|5'Opcr nno liliuiry followed tho trials 
whiob wsTO OKuio lo ihjndeo from 
H/b tsi Isr/J and onwards. These 
lvi\h list to itP'ai cieveiopmenls in 
lOKj'itHk ami Hi juto luaeliinory 
wo 1 ini T im! need Into tVikndta. 

1'iio Imdo la and afioind this city 
ii , ( ladjaaiy iiicivased, and tho 
'*0 1 l;s!i*‘ry tilin' now manmfaotiipca 
.ip'trMXiordely half tho total crop of 
jiilu Jibrc, or roughly from 4,0dd,00‘j 
to r»,O0u,t!uii bales, the remaining 
to !,0b0,fH)0 halos sup plymp. 
tiio Kpinuinpr ami weaving machinery 
m the odH'f jiite manufa< •taring areas 
<d Alai'ops'^ and America. 

JUTLAND (Ikm, ihe 

pmoM-Pir otriun t<f I\mr:iifcrk, 
s 'r’rooa b d s "i ILn e --cAs by the sea 
- -the k.«n;’eradv, iao IIiiU - tat, azid 
the Xorto i : a<^ uncLuiiim 

h’iusvi'b i^'Meirtu by idclsu'dtss iii 
IsCAJit lUrJ sq. mdet; pop. (lOlIO), 
ipjdibrdi:. 

A ifipariralJe feat tire is tlie eorie.s of 
liilami v.ater-baAas iinovm as the 
Idsis'.li'H'd, 4. ideiid-lng from ill© North 
A: a lo llio IZattejat, and Lading their 
chief oullct near Aalh<;.r?. The out- 
let towards the AA»n!i Pea is eonio- 
tkm‘» gaiidtd up altogether. The 
inghest point of Jutland as the 
Himmoljberg*, 5J«) feet above eea- 
k*?eL 

A great Piirt of tho peninsula is 
boiiiv and ftang'ii; in tliu Kx/alh and 
east a’"!' >v>jue l.>w' alluvial tracts rich 
111 vcFi.urc. k’licrc arc many lakes and 
i? mall ri ccr.u Tao t hmal a on the whole 
is k'Uiperaio, but variable. The in- 
habilanli are coiidkiereil to bo tho 
luoot gemiim spcciniens of tho old 
liaiiikdi oiul have pre.-orved 

both tho language and tho manners 
and eiibtoiiis of ©ariy times in thoir 
greatest purity. Its earlier inhabi- 
tant J, tho Jutes, took part In the 
cspediiioii of the Saxons to England. 
b'ee iiE^aiAKK. 

JiUTLAND, BATTLE OF, naval 
batUo foiislifc 31st May and 1st June, 
between the Brltkh and the 
Gemian ilcels. On 3t)th Afay the 
British licet, hearing the Germans 
wi‘ 2 *o coniing out of their harbours, 
init to Kca. Sli' 1>. Beatty with a force 
Df six battle cruisers and four battlo- 


Hlxip.j in support^ pnt out from Ronytii, 
and Sir John Jellicoo wilh -8 batik*- 
hiiipH and three battle cruisetH from 
Sea pa Fhmg Kacli wan attended by 
dc«troy€u\s, submarines and oilier 
auxiliary craft. 

On tho afternoon of tho Slst, the 
British battle miiscrs met tho (JemiaiQ 
battle cruisers, both hi'iiig in tidvanco 
of the main licet s. Thoro wan a sharp 
encoimt or in which two British batilo 
cniLsors, i'ndefafim^U' and Queen 
Mary, were licstroyed. Tiger and 
were badly damogc(l,as were tbo 
Lutzow and two oitlicr Gennaii sldps. 
Towards J o’clock Beatty, hearing of 
the advance of the lualii Gernaan licet, 
turned to draw the enemy on to tho 
British fleet, which wan stcanilng 
towards him. The main fleets eaino 
into touch about 6 o’clock, but tho 
groat ships were never sorimisly 
engaged and only one of them, Marl- 
borough, was hit. Thoro was fighting 
among tho smaller ones in which tho 
Britisii suacrod further losses. Invin- 
cible, a battle iTUiser, was blovva up 
and a cruiser siiuadron was badly 
dumuged, Dejence being sunk. Soino 
of tlio German ships were batiored, 
but ih<‘y wore, for o»ui reason or 
other, much more diilieult to sink. At 
till* approach of cUuk tiio British 
baitlw Idiis ilrew olf and prepared to 
ictiev, the attaek oiUho fcdlo wing day. 
Th<*re were torpedo attacks <lurlng 
tho night, but when inoraiiig came it 
was found that tho i lerman tiect had 
escaped and was within tho shelter 
of its mlnekeids. 

The result of tho battle, howovor, 
w'as not satisfactory from the Britinh 
point of view. With a much stronger 
force, 149 ships against 110, including 
28 dreadnought battleships against 
10, the losses of the British wera 
heavier than those of the Germane, 
See ErnopKAN TJak, 

JUWENAJLi (Decimus Junius Ju- 
venalis), Roman satirist, was born at 
AquimHa about a.i>. 00, and died 
about A.B. 149. Few details of Ms ii£o 
are known with absoluto certainty, 
though there are Mverai apocryphal 
Lives and a large ?• mount of conjee- 
iiire. The only facts about Juvenal 
that are almost certain are that h© 
was at Ms priino at tho end of tho first 
century a.d.; that ho sometimos, at 
any rate, lived at Aquinum (Sat, iii, 
319); and that ho is adtlxcssod by 
Martial in thi'oe epigrams (vii, 24 and 
9Uxii, 18). 

The most autheaiio Life tells us 
that Juvenal was tho son or ward of a 
rich freedman; that ho practised tho 
art of declamation a.s an amateur until 
he was middio-aged; that IiIh Satires 
wore long unpublished; and that his 
lines on the aotor Baris (vii, 90) 
oiXended a contemporary actor* who 
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pfocsu'cd ilie bawlslmiont of the poet 
to Egypt, iiiuier <‘oiour of a iiiilitary 
appoint iiieiit. 

Jt IH probable, from passage^! ui the 
fMirrs, that ,la\en<Jl belonged to tlio 
iiiuidlC'* tb>b he \saH <jf inde- 

pendent bat nol^ Biiperabiindant 
means. Frota t he ilahhed nar-tire of 
111-; Wfurhs it is likelj that lie ^poni a 
imig lime upon the eoinposition of 
them. 

U i;-. iniifli lei=s iikely that Jiivcna! 
was e’;er eidled to Fgypt; if this? 
liiippenod, it- is more likcdy to have 
oec«m‘d under Ikmiiilan, before or 
niter tdh ■when ivm know froni 
Martial that. .hiTcnal was at Kome. 

An aneieni irimiption nn«'> da«- 
corered at Auninnru recording that a 
eertam JuniiiH Juvenalis, a coiii- 
isiaiider of a iHiimatian eoiiort and 
proTirunal inagiintrate, dediaaied an 
nitar to Ceres. This luis beim taken by 
Eevcral scholaiv- to rider to Jo vena!, 
but, while It may neii <io po, it may 
eqimdy well refer to BOinc kinsman 
of the poeL 

From Aiariial’s epigrams we I(*arn 
that there was a strong friendship 
between the poets, that Jnvenal was 
elociueiit, and that he wandered about 
Rome in the hot weather, and 
atUmded the levees of great men. It is 
probable, on negative evidence, that 
Juvenal was unmarried. 

The works of Juvenal consist of 
sixteen satires (the last incomplete), 
W'hieh have been somewhat arbitrarily 
divided Into live books: satires 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5 form the first book; 6 the 
second book; 7, 8, and 9 the third 
book; 10, 11, and 12 the fourth book, 
and I be remainder the fifth book. 
The Sniire^ tali naturally into tw'o 
divisions, the second one beginning 
with satire 8. 

The diileronco between the earlier 
and the later satires is almost the 
same as the dilference between the 
i^atires and the EpistUs of Horace. 
The later satires are iniieh mellower 
ami mneh less demmeiatory in their 
tone. The first satire is an introdne- 
tox’y one, savagely denouncing the 
vifcs and follies of tho age. The 
second satire, together with the ninth, 
is usually omitted from school 
CMlItions, nor is the absence of these 
satires to be deplored on any ground 
save that of iacomplet oness, 

Juvenal’s attitude towards vice 
is that of the moralist, not, like that 
of Martial, that of a humorist, but he 
dwells upon impleaKant details and is 
revolting when ho docs bo. The third 
satire is one of the greatest, the 
one on Rome, imitated nK;st 
ably by Johnson In Ms London. 
lioiiie lives again in JuvenaFs imcra 
m vividly ne in any other piece of 
Latin litemturo. 


The fourth .rat Ire displays ilie Em- 
peror Ihimiiiau In a eontemptiole ns 
well as an odimw light, and tells the 
.story of how a t.'abinct meeting um 
.mimnoned to wddi? the fate of p 
monster turbot. The fiftii gives a 
ph'iure of tire riei-,situiles of iioor nv u 
at t he ta bles of the wea.Ii hy. The six! h 
satins The Legend of Bad Wcmt 7 i, as 
it has been aptly (*allcci, is JuvtiinrH 
masterpiece, in spite of several ors lious 
{lra.w back'='. It is an attack on a II si srt s 
and euiKUtions of women, and helps 
to explain the popularity of Juveral 
in iiiniiastcrie'5 ni the Middle Age*’, it 
Is ilnis the iiuilrLct cause of iiu nn- 
seripis of the Kofirra facing b.jp 
immerous and good. The h-''"-. ulli 
denL mamiy with tlie dllticiidiiM of 
iiierary men at Rome. 

'i’lic rigid ii m a iinc satire on the 
toiiy of beading of a long pedrarc'', 
and 18 the Hoaree of the phrase “■’Tis 
only imbie to be good,”' eiilleit Ok'uci* 
by Timnv^uri. The tcntii .smire *s 
wtll-lmcAv'n owing to Joiiri.soii’ i 
e:a*eHent adaptation of it, 'i uf 
Vaiiitg of Human Wishes. The 
I'lorfing line.M of this poem (contoming 
the lamuus phrase “mens sana hi 
corpore sauo”) are among the loftlesi 
passages in ilomaii poetry. lijo 
ele\eiith is an invitation to dinner, 
preceded by some rcficctioaB on c, uir- 
mauds. 

The twelfth is a.n epistie to a 
friend who has just escaped from a 
shipwTeck, together with some re- 
marks on iegacy-liiinters. The 
tMrteenth is an cpistie to a. fiieiid 
who has been defraudod of some 
money. The fourteenth deals wIlli 
Ine duties of parents and the vice of 
avarice. The fifteenth is a not very 
powerful satire, its subject being a 
case of cannibalism in Egypt. The 
sixteenth (meonipleto) is a eulogy of 
the life of a soldier. 

Juvenal is the greatest of all Roman 
satirists. He made satire a serious 
and dignified form of literaturo, in 
liis own words ‘‘satire put on the 
Mgh buskin” of tragedy. His chief 
qualities are his power of (.Irawiiig 
realistic pictmus, and his mastery of 
incisive p]ira.ses. Some of Ills masterly 
epigrams and phra-ses are as well 
known as any Latin quoiaiions, even 
quotations from Horace and Virgil, 
though their Juvenalian origin is not 
always recognized. Such aro 
quis tulerit Gracchos do seditfone 
querentes ? 

— a line peculiarly applicable to Irish 

politics— 

nemo repente fiiit timpissiiHus. 
rara avis in terris, nigroqne slniil- 

liina cycno. 

quis eustodlet ipsos custoclcs 

and 

maxima dobetur puero reverent ia. 
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.lu\4r''slN jfivat llt<’'ra?y and 
Ills htt|i<‘si\ of imrpoho as a iisuralibt 
lia\r soado his faisso nomro, and, as 
Will Id entry iisten-.d , 

lit ,:i\rs n-i uture iidunaation about 
tL* hfo him f'jue tbaii iihuost any 
olh. r {.urllua*, - ^ lii n Jan au 'VPiiv 
(IhhUot^ J. K. B. Mayor’s nioim- 
Landt I toilnjii of tiiirtcon fcadins 
the atJAdard <‘dillon. ijo-s over- 
Tvhelnuir; are the edUions by J. I>. 
DrJ' and by I'h (’«. Ifnruy. t^’ratis- 
lalhins/: Thor<‘ Is a slantlard bfst 
5JIS ar.sfaetorj iiauslaiion ny Uif^ord, 
IHdiU hod tn Titer.' b also one 

by A. Leeper, and a remarhaldj faith- 
fal Oli!' !>} i\ ( ’ide. 

JUVEIMLE OFFENDERS. A 
3u\<aillt* uib. wor a perBon 

on]s'K a !’ JiJiih r i iAn/cu years of aije 
Vfii i La-v appielH'inlMl. V eiiiid 
un tr >e.irs is ttoi deenied 

ett;taoii* of erhne. In the Children 
Ael, IbO.S, ihirl V, provisions liave 
been made niiieh !ia\o lor (heir 
objeet the rudaiiiaiion of the of- 
fender tn preterence to ke- piuiidi- 
ij.ua. riilf""* in the ra'-e of iiiv» com- 
imdleJ b) a iaTemlo <}jri‘inier of a 
ii:rau < rinio ^uefi a bortm-ble, or of 
flu nesiraltdiC' of Jtu nmovai irum 
tiu sniliiem e of ci erueinak or of ki'^ 
rt*lea-o biir.v; kLuy lo d< V.d jiuiiee, 
and iibIo<-'ik bo , an bo hrous'Lt heforo 
the eourfc fonbruth, he iraiy be re- 
lea -rd on haii, and if detained, must 
be kept apart from adults under ; 
detention. ; 

On a romaTid or eomnntlnl fori 
trial, lie must, whenever possible, be j 
detained in a special place of deten- ) 
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tiou mid Bofc in Jail. The parent or 
^lurdian may he eisleriaf to attend 
ill court, and may be fined indeed of 
th(* oltVnder if he lias insm. at fault 
in not, exereisiiisr line eare o\er 
! Ill 111. Jinenile eoiirts are to be held 
I apart from tlie ordimirs- eonrls, 
land the puhUe ari‘ not adnuiit‘<i 
! e\eept by hsi \ e of tlio pi'esidioi.; 
i jmifre, 

i Custody ill a place of detention is a 
: huskdituiioii lor imiwisonment, to 
! 'vvhieli only a, |>er»on lH‘tweeJi fomdceii 
j and sL'ilet'ii >ear'-'. oi fe^e of an unruly 
<u* depraved <liara<der can he Hen- 
teiK'efj. Un he iuHhU’ liHdhods by 
wiueh the ec<ur e* jy <h ai vuilj. >. ne.jj*^' 
olU'uder-, s.c i\^^i ariicic i’lmiT 
OKroMH.KH. 

jaxoN, Willlann Eiif4>'h prelate, 
burn J aH2, died 1 0dd. Ai i er Mt lui } lug' 
at Bt. John’s College, O^ipjjxl, ho 
hceame a ntudeni of Cra 3 '’M inn. nitli 
the view of qualifying for tlio liar, but 
took order,; and obtained livings, first 
in Idhd at Oxford, and tlien in 1(5 1 1 at 
Some rt(ui. 

In lC2i ije siieeei (led Land a‘l 
pi’tsnkui of St. Jolin'h College; in 
0527 was a'lpointed v Re-eiiaueellor 
of the UiiiveiMt'% and auoiit the same 
dine enapkan-n.-v'f’d inary to Clmrk'S 
I, who (?ave him the dt^aiiery of 
Wo^ee•^ei^ and IIkui the ki.-kopiio ol 
London (IdbJ). 

lie atiemled the king ai Ids execu- 
tion, and adiidnistered the lUht con- 
feolatiojirf of relitrion to him. 
fidelity eo-id liiiu his hlslioprle, but at 
Uie licstoiarloTi he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 




K, tlio elovcnih lettef of the Kn??lis!i 
alphabet., reprebontte l^uttxiral 
arUL-olulion, tlio &prd consonant coi'- 
I'c >pondlii|j to tlio Boiiaiii {/. in Old- 
Kna'iisli tliis letter wai miXy 
occasionally, r beiin' remilariy usohi 
iast^jad, Bo al^o in liftt in, /.% borrOTod 
from ilic Greek^i, lit tin nseu, il3 
place hupplicd i^F^c. ino 

itallaiw, Bpaniards, and Poruumeho 
JbriYO baiii^licd the hdter cm iroiy from 
tlioir alphabet. The French «'^o n 
only In a few words derived from the 
Greek, forci‘:?n proper names, bzc. 

KAABA, tho * Ilonso of God’ in the 
centre ot the* liarcni (courtyard) of the 
Great lilostine at Mecca, to which aii 

f 


Tho building itself is square in 
shape. Id yards long, 11 yards 
broad, and lb yards liigh (outsido 
measure jnents), and has a door of 
rloo wood w^hicli is plated over with 
^uiid silver and studded with silver 
nails. Xniaid at tho eastern end of tho 
.southern wall is the famous IMaci: 

wiiich fell, with Adam, out of 
Paradise, wheneo it was returned 
dui’ing tho Hood (it is i‘c])ulcd to 
float on water), but was brought back 
again bv Clalinel and given to Abra* 
lami, %vho red it where it now' stands. 

In the year ‘273 of tho ICcglra tho 
Kcrmat Ilians cerrled it off, but 
restored it to tho Ivimiish some 
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Mahommodans, no matter where they twenty years later. It is quit© black 
may bo, Uirii their faces at time of and concave, and lies in a silver bos 
prayer, and w'hicli they also endeavour some 20 inches square, set Just high 
to visit at least once in a lifetime, there enough in the wall to be kissed 
to perform the prescribed ceremony readily. Originally tho stone was of a 
in accordance with the laws of the miiky-white colour, and its dis- 
Prophet. coloration is popularly believed to be 

Ail Mahominedans bolievo that tho purely superficial, and due entirely to 
Kaaba was tho first edifice over the sins of mankind or to the kissing 
erected, for the •worship of God, and of tho multitude, 
that it is built upon holy ground The Kaaba is only open a.t certain 
\/liere Adam, having been throwm out times, and particularly upon the 10th 
of Paradise, worshipped God in a day of Muharmm^ when men only are 
tent provided by the Archangel admitted, women having the exclu- 
Gabriel fur that purpose. sive right of entry upon the following 

Both, the son of Adam, afterwards day. During the Jlaji days it la 
built a clay house, which was rebuilt draped in an ihmm {see HoiA 
by Abraham, restored by the JSiuraish Gaepet), as are the pilgrims; and the 
(tho chosen people) some years before Teicafft encompassing of the 
the birth of Mahomet, and destroyed ICaaba, which must be done seven 
by storm about thirty-five years later, times by all pilgrims, ooioimences 
m 1627 a new building %vaH erected, from the sacred stone, 
and this l8 supposed to have been KABUL (ka-bpl'). CABUL* or 
destroyed and rebuilt upon at least a CABOOI#, capital of the Kingdom of 
dozen (hfforent occasions up to tho Ajfehanistan, 165 miles from tho 
present time. Indian town of Peshawar, 600 miles 
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fVi i' 'I. it, and ‘iSM) nilk'q froit* 
It '•tuiulri on tlio Kiibul 
IhMir at an oli,atioii o£ (},8(f0 (vat 
fitND . #.»-kn4*l, <Ai‘rJ joKod }>Y lulls 

fin i to farliie r>lam«. 3t 

4 H! 1 nuiisiv of iKHid hoiiM's with 
l!at loots, iui^ bnii<liiA‘,s of a su])onor 
ci as iai, e Ik on cret ted, iin'liidiiiy: Ibe 
jukwa oX \bdur Kabinan, to Yboai 
tlio ritj olsi^ ou4^b a new bridj^e ami 
r workh, biieh Ub Imiiroi tci btreets 
Olid 11 * 'V, roarK. 

Ilia ba/.iar foriiib tlie chief street, 
beliij** of CTiat a*. Hie Bala-IIisha'™, 
or cii uiU, n laav of iiu miiiort- 
ariee, J\ >luil ca»*nf s <>Ji a con lo’er- 
al le Innie \utb ine.ia thro-ugh Ibc 
Ekwie** , ami inere is aKo a 
thiui. v,Ab i tiihal A^'c, i’lrsia, kc. 
ft lAe- lekcn hi" -^hv British in lb39 
anu I i I slti, ami on llu‘ (»f a 

bti* Yor Wiih tilts llrkish iu 

ivahnl v:^i^ tvute taken b> their 

ttoi {Su} Ai-’tlUiNic’rAN). 

ahold Ptkhtiik 

TliC Kobnl Illvor rises in Ahdiani - 
t a, rs.'- ts linoua’*! <oe iCh.. hei Bes 
II to ‘Li iu\ and fails iiioi the ladiu- at 
.i lo< t . Li o d ll, dhO ItUh 1. 

KADI^n, ur KODIAK, an j*.’ rid ^ 

ii W 4 K. , 1 1 ( it J 11 'O hat.nl < i'nm Ik s 
• .did * d eliiM i etd i\h'' \.ilh nsU 
ir en K.u lak itiM r. '’t lu s -in eiAt'u- 
fiU* tkkie ill ii.is iioLi ltnr::o hcvjs 
ftamd oii tl (, kt.iid, TiiiM'dkinAaiit'- 
u>,ii)!d.' tlii r. kiln i iLi i usioiiis, and 
the ilmiato tmiiip and un*4\iioIc- 
fiojiie. 

KADUNA, the <‘liic£ town and ad* 
mim li attic centre ol XoiUiom 
N I'^ena. 

K.EMPPER (kanip'ler), Engel- 
brecbt, a ilernun tra-^eller and 
horn Ih.il, died 1710. As 
secretary iti a Sivcdi'-li euihasby, t^nd 
afterwards as sarceou in the service 
of the Bnlch Eo't Imiui Company, lie 
tnircslcd eictensii ek’" in the liast. 
Mis coinpreben-i^Te Ilihtory of Japan^ 
trandatcd from Ins iiiamistniplB into 
E life'll di m 1727, v*as, for a Tery iom:? 
period, tlie only re La We source of 
information about that ooimtrj# 
KAFFA, (»r GOMAHA, an Abys- 
ginian dependency, inhabPed by ono 
of tlie G'llla trihes, Ii is supposed to 
be the home <rf the conTe-idant, which 
wiki on the slopes of the Kalfa 
lulls. The eiiief town is Bonera. 

KAFFiR-BBEAD, the South Afri- 
can iiaa‘e of Enccphalartos, a genus 
oi Cy cads, the interior of the trunk 
ami i*f the ripe cones being used as 
tool! by the natiTcs. 

KAFFIRS (from Ar. Kafir^ infidel 
f.r iin believe r), the principal race in* 
liabitmg Sorith-Kastern Africa, a 
hmtvh oijhe great jiantn family. 
The name is now chleily restricted to 


the tribes orciipylng the coast 
distnith betwoin Gape Province and 
IH-Iigoa liay. They differ from pure 
negroes in the siuipe ol the head, ii 
more like that o£ Bhii’opeaiis ; 
in the high nose, frizzled hair, aiwl 
brown complei^ioii, which becomes 
hgliler in shade in the tribes ol the 
more feoiithcrn districts. 

They aie a tali, iimsenlar race, the 
avtiagV heis-ht bemg from 5 feet 
i) hkheo to .) fcei 11 imhes, and frugal 
and simple in llieir habits. Their chief 
oc<-apidn'n is laising and tending 
cattle, and Iniiitmg; garden and field 
work IS mwiiiilv jierforrned by women. 
They arc ot a p^a''‘efal disiDObition» 
but in times of war they displayed 
eonsideiabia bravery, tactical sldll, 
and dc'denir in the Landiing ol 
their assagaia or spears, shields, 
and laioiikerries, as has been shown 
iu I heir pa'-t engagcincnts with the 
iirhisii forces. 

TUeie arc several distinct branches 
or fanuiie.s ot Kaihra*, but the tribes 
whah events have specially brought 
b) the front arc the Fondos, tho 
}* nil” )es, i be and the S'^.vazi. 

Kel us, C'lict Lilly (ff tho Zulu tribe, 
aio tii'- Iri.oiiteu in large numbers over 
Natal imd Cope ProUmJc, and have 
become to soiii(3 evteni civilized. 

Frc<iuent liuatilities have taken 
I>laco betveen the British and one or 
otiier of the Ivathr tribea, be^iimiiig 
almost with the first acquisition liy 
Britain of the Gape Polony. The first 
Koihr \\ar was in 1811--2s the He's:! 
in 1818-9. 

In lS3I-d a serious Kaffir War was 
carried on, resulting in the expulsion 
Ol the Kailirs beyond the Great Kel* 
but they were soon aiiowed. to I’etnrn. 
Another war (the fourth) broke out in 
1840, and lasted nearly tivo years, 
with much suffering to both colonists 
and Ivailirs. Its result W’Uh an exten- 
sion of territory in tho north and east, 
a jiortion between the Cape Colony 
and tho Kei being ic'-crved for tho 
natives, and caliod British Kaflraria. 

In 1830 a Ivatlir outbreak took 
place, and a fierce war tollo^ved, 
ending in 1838, soon after wMch 
British EaffniiCa. w'as made a Crowm 
colony, A sixth war ocomred m 1877 
-8, owing: its origin to disputes be- 
tween the two tribes of the lingoes 
and Goalekas, See Zcluland.— 
BxBfiroaRAPm': H, H. Parr, A Blceieh 
of the Kaffl.r and Zulu IFars; G, M. 
Thcal, Ilistofy of South Africa before 
1795. 


KAFFRA'PJA, literally the country 
of the Kaffirs, a name once applied to 
a large part of South-Eastern Africa, 
but now limited to the coast district 
between the Great Fish and tho 
Great Kei Rivers. A tract of land 
south-west of the Great Kei ueed to be 
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1 t. \ n 0 111 t b Iv laiifi bid in 

1 > \ 1 li 1 f III < i 

C * i i o li I uiti a 
\\ 1 li w 1 j 1 i 11 i i j 11 ii 
&tf Iv 111 1 

t \~ieisrAN, 01 ill c iidrv tl 
Iv f (i ij k ^ aa J 1 I J 1 I c\ii o 
of i„h 13 t in uti ttii 1 1 ii L in t Ibo 
Hiniuivi ^ lu iiit loou 

e 1 i bt 11 iior am uihxlxtwl 
ti, i, n ti n (ti Sjs i| obii) f riled of 
diJ It rii tub s v it j i >i si k i it 
In <r mijt nil ilK> Uic t > 

mint ni 11 "^ 11 1 0 li litiiu U 

I'll >Of b la i i m I \lobi *■} y 
t i|tm a ttw S> id i i] tfa 
rtsjsSi d ti ( s It id 1 f Is 1*11 

Om ii itlin n s 1 dil b< d fii n 
idolatoiv 1 itb ii i lai iic i. 
aiKtsti! \unhii> mi liu i a ii 
Pok^aaii is 1 1 1 1 s L ml 
dits3 thi u Ivts in it aij« or 
fabrics \\o\ t n li an it at h in M n 3%. 
being tLt lira st uaiu i il tolonr 
Kiiiijstm I’v i occupicl by ibt 
Afi buns in l&d6 

KAFTAN, or OAF TAN, a long loo®e 
vasfc or gown worn under a long ciotli 
coat tlironglioiit tbe L©\ ant It is tied 
ronnl tiio waist with a girdle 

KAFUE, a river of Northern 
Rhodesia, rising on the borders of the 
Belgian Congo, and after a conrse of 
c *00 miles joining the Zambezi 

KAGOSHI MA, a town of Japan, at 
the southern end of the Island of 
Kyushu, on the Kagoshima Gulf It 
was burnt m 38 <7 tlnring the great 
featsuixia Rebilhon but rebuilt aftei 
wards Pop (1030), 1 17,230 

KAIEIEUR FALLS, a t ateifali 
711 feet Ingh, on the Potmo Birer, 
Biitish Guiana 

KAIPENG, or KHAIFONG, a town 
m Central Chini <apital of the pro 
mce ot Honan, ntai the Hwang Ho 
Fop 200 000 

KAILAS (kills'), a sacred monn 
ta u of the Hmdub, on a spur of the 
Himalaj as in \\ esiern Iibet, near the 
soiirees of the Indus and Butk j It is 
a pAico of pilmniage for all Hindus 
and TibeUn Lamas or priests, who 
Li iwl on hanils and Ion es round the 
base, some 2b miles m circumftieneo, 
a pioeeednig which oeeupies thrtc 
weeks Height (approximately), 
22IH)0f-t 

ivA'ILVABD SCHOOL, name given 
to wiik I s 1 1 stalmicnmi fiction about 
humble facottish life The term was 
originally applied by J H Mllar, 
In reference to thi song, * There 
grows a bonny briaibush m our kail 
'% ard * B R Crockett, Ian Maelaren 
I John Watson), and Sir Tomes Barm 
ha?e been Included m this category 
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KAINWE, i niijiLJ il 1 > Irwo 

li Ilk <f I otasbiiuri uHi, nng 

1 n n il jju e 1 « ia sui ii ni at 
I '* ici <ent cuk lUtid | kwh 
S J 1 1 i Cl lit it IS i wmd al )iig with 
t L Is i lock s lit esi u ui V HI tho 
St s ‘‘urt a of Isoitii t many 
it IS \alux k in a cuidc stati as a 
uimii uid ici Ihu laaiudaetTiio oi 
pot ssiam faulphate 

KAiBliVAN (1 il > 11 ) a twn of 
Turn bO miips s B i of tee 
c p ta m a baircii «md 3 pUm and 
irr >iin k 11 y a 1 ricjx w ali w ith many 
1 1 VI Ci s IE 1 i r de It D n \ -3 blc md 
onJ^ to Turns in tra le and poj ulation 
an i IS one of liie holy Hah nnnieda i 
tjwEo Umg foTEurly almost in 
iccessibk to Christians 

I ndei French rule it has been con 
n t.t< (3 witli luius by \ good lOwd and 
il ■) I iilw vs w kh Soiisse and a 
V ltd snjplj has bien mtioducod 
ivuiwin was the iiist seit of the 
ueme eminit m Birb^ry, and 
relics of its me lent grandeur still 
abound Pop 19 001) 

KAISARIA (3a sar e yd) (ancient 
C2ESAREA), or KAYSERI, a town of 
Turkey in Asia Minor, at the foot of 
snow capped hloimt Lrgish (Aigaiis), 
(12 000 tect) suiiounded by a dilapi* 
dated wall Pop 39 134 

Kaisaria is ilso a village of Pales- 
tine, 32 miles noHli of Jaffa It is 
the Ccesarta or Kmmna SehmU 
(io B c ) of the Romans, was the most 
important city of Palestine, 
f 01 tided by Louis I\ (Franco) m 
liol and was destroyed by Beibais 
(I2ba) It was occupied by Biitibii 
troops during the Luropem H ai, 
Sept , 1918 

ICAISER (Gr Km sar ^ Lat Cwsar), 
the German equivalent for omperoi 
The title of *Kaiber des hciligcn 
lomischcn Reiches deutsehor Nan n* 
was borne by the German and 
\ustriaii Lmpeiors from 9G2 to 1800, 
when Iraneis II, who smeo 1804 was 
already styling himself Kaiser of 
Vuitiia, aliandoned the formei titK 
In 3S71, after the Fianco ihussian 
W ai Km >• Vv ilham I of Prussi i 
a>>snroed the liUe of Kaiser of Ger- 
many (Deutscher Kaisoi), which re 
raamed in the House of Hohenzollem 
until the Bovolution of 1918 — Cl 
Viscount Bryce, She Holy KoTmn 
Lmpue 

KAISERSLAUTERN (ki 7tr/ Ion 
tern) a town in the Bavai un 
Palatinate, on the Lauter It has 
manufactures of woollens, cottons# 
hotsierv, stoneware, sewing machines, 
leathei , breweries, paper mills and 
ironw orks In 1 7 9 1 and 1794 fighting 
took plate near Kaiscrslautein bo 
tween the Prussians and the h reach 
Pop d9,33G. 
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% oi il 1 dl i I i i Ins m \p It, 

k liiii 11 i 1 tii, b Ik, aud hr 
I i op *.S j a 

I KALAMAZOO, i town, coimn, 

I and mCi o£ MKliip,aii I mic4 StrtCo 

f Ika] iixia oo < it;j ih feitii itt-d m a 

fcrtik nltuml on tlio 

morofth fe me name,TiliKhFiippJiis 
some cf Its nuiii'^ioas factoiicfe nitli 
luitei powtr chief inaaulaehiit 
pa r Unir fi aitnie and. 
tf li implenitnib Pop, (19dO), 
6i /SO 

KALAKOHOE ( 1 mk ) a f?emih of 
■'•obiist il ri s r 11 sHiiib'^ fid 
k f las nlue iiitn so. sTi:j iflioiKil 

t lfri 1 ait mi \eri 1 mdsiine 
j Ilfs i I n m 1 ! j ni nil s ici il 
fnc Liliids i itii rmk ox ltd tloi ers 
in uilti lima 

KALAT b(i Kl I 
KALEIDOSCOPE (La Ii -) a mil- 
Innin o nieai toy xni exited Sii 
iJar II DnidBjr btei ibonl 1S1{> byvilKh 

an mtimie yaiiety of byimnotiiaiL 
or CACODiLE, i often beauliixii, coloincd Remp’m 

I h pii I n# a-vie i jkan ^ lj,e oidm xn nalt ido«f ope eorsi'^tff 

iisii] I ntably i r f a tube i ontaimn ** fy o yl ms pliti s 
at 21 IT H s piuclie fciidalonr*- 

I tv itli ai? evDlod s its whole ieiihtii and in iLe sii mgk of 
) { bff 'LKM^JN with OIK mothii Oi< end of thei 
a lit lit i»„ 1 n m tube is < lost 1 1 > i met 1 1 niato w ith 


KAKODYe,E or C4C0DALE. i 

nKtiijI difiv iiiii iJ list lit 

(ih^b Itisatk a hpu Ihfa’viei than 
\ ittr. witii an iiisiii i ntably oft i 
6 Xi smth 111 1 po n us raponp it 
yapoiii wliti ra I w itli ai? evnlad s 
if heati 1 xl o'v e a ) i he 

KALAHARI, a lit i it i»„ i n m 


South Vfi 1 , IK) ill d th ox n e small hole at it.. cc,^tit, to mhicli tbe^ 
KneRfliW 5 la Be I an in hud Ills oeisappied it t no other end there 
^uy tui hiibjttt to loiij eontmiied aie t\ o piates, one of gioiind, the 


IC=iLGAN 


S'!0 Ki'iLMUCKS 


oilier id rieap (tile la Her Ip rr-f 
iiexi Ike e.re), with a liUi ihor of pie^p 
of eoIiHin k! or beaiLs Ik ui'-j Ion esy 
lictwonn Uir-'ii, ^ j ,, 

When Hi'k H applied J f» Iho 

aporiiD’o, fhe min\>is [frodueo a 
heanliiid i-.k maieJrieai ami 

1,1 le ’ll the 1a])r is tnriied about nr 
feii.jkctj, now IniaYf', alwa5‘3 «.rm- 
iii« lanai, are forimal. Tids arrai«?e- 
mo’ I iiia> be iiiodified in various 
wey,x Tiie instTuiuniii La,«' been n^od 
i y'dt ibrueis o£ paUerns for printed 
eeiieoo'5. 



KalciiloecopSc PAttan 

K'\LGAH, or Cjhans:>kia-kow, a 
fortified toivn of China, proYince of 
CliOiIi, on the oveTland trade route 
bet^veen l^ckiiiff and Russia. There is 
a wirelcKS telegraph station here. 
Pop. estimated at a0,000. 

KALGOORLiS, a town of Western 
Australja, eonneeted by railwa:3' with 
Perth and Coolgardio; heecl-auarters 
of a gikld-mining district. I’op. (1931 ), 
5,722. 

KALI, a Hindu goddess, one of the 
forms of the consort of Siva, and there- 
fore in some respects correapondmg 
to Purga and other deities. She is 
represented as black, with four amis, 
w’earingr a necklace of skulls, and the 
handy of slaughtered giants round 
her waist as a girdle. 

Her eyebrows and broa^fc appear 
stroaining with the blood of monslens 
she has slain and devoured. One hand 
holds a sword, another a human head. 
She is the goddess of death and des- 
truction, and goats and otlier animals 
arc sacrificed on her altars. Ancient 
Hindu books even enjoined human 
sacrifioes to this goddess, 

KALIBA'SA, oho of the greatest 
Indian poets and dramatic writers, 
who Uved, according to tradition, in 
the first eentury' bx., but some 
auihoritios assert that he flourished 
Bevoral centuries after the (Christian 
c*m. His best production is the 
drama S^kmiiala (The Fatal Ring), 


which way fird iruiishded info 
Rugiish 8ir W. Jones (RalniitA, 
17by), ami fit once fironstni in h^tiroiio 
attenMon to .Suaskrit lilcratoiv. 

Ho was also iho author of two 
oilier plays — V ikramon'(u;;} (The Hei'o 
and llie Nymidi) find Mitlarikd and 
Aijnimifrd — ^iihilo two coles and oilier 
work.? arc a«cribed to iiira, some of 
which hfivo been translate d.— Cf. 
A. A. iJilaedonoil, Ilislorui of ^emskii! 

KALIN JAR, a village and hill 
of India, Fiiitcd Provinces, lifmdo 
dudrict, a place of grcaL aiiilqiiily 
and sanctlly, with tanks, eaves, 
templcH, tombs, and statnes. 

KALISCH (khli-h), or KALISS, a 
town of Polfiml, n^icr the Prusdaii 
frontier, capii.al of the ioiiner pro 
\ iriee of Ka1i«eh. The towm, ofaaipierl 
by the Cermans in 1014, and used as 
fi base for the attack on Lmiz, is of 
g!'e<ii antiquity, being founded hi 
A.n. 055, and was for a long period the 
redkience of the Grand-1 hikry of 
I^olaiul, who«e pnlaeo stUi ejasts. It iy 
a trade centre, and has vaiious manu- 
factures. l»op. (1931), 55,113. 

KAL'MIA, a beautiful North 
: American genus of shrubs, with ciip- 
shaped robo or piirpie flowers dis- 
posed in coryiubtn and belonging to 
the nat. ord. liirlcaeene, or heaths.' Its 
trunk sometimes attains a diameter 
of 3 inches; the wood is very hard, 
closely resembling box, 

KALMUCK REGION. See Russu. 
^ KAL'MUCKS, a nomadic and vrar- 
like Mongol race, origin allj^ nativi'S of 



Katouelis 

the territory of Central Asia between 
the Koko-Nor and Tibet, now in- 
habiting not only parts of China, but 
also ocenpying districts of Siberia and 
European Russia, vphere they settled 
under Russian dominion on the Ural, 
Hon, and Volga, and In tho govern- 
ment of Simbb’sk. They have been 
great warriors from very early times, 
fought many fierce battles with the 



KALOCSA SSI KAAAENETS PODOLSKI 


T-irtaiv, with tlio p, fnd aiSKavr 

tlii'tii'- v!\rw anti iiiiHie ck- 

IMHiiliim.-. a" fur u(‘d a^; Apia LUinor, 
ttiitl tMflv as ilia ckneiLtii 

Man:* n! the lUissiUii Kalnuioks 
haw' been ruiuorlrd tu ( ’hiasi la nU i . 
I’ha} aj a itif, rcpid jstiklierH and ‘'pkjidid 
hor*s I Tien. 

ili.^ lily tbo Kalnnieks arc smaU 
oC itatiire, b road -shouldt red, 

Binull rmmd lavadw, aiitl the rnmni 
th'iliqu<‘ eharaeterktie <5l Hi-* 

MouKaliau race, Tlieii* hnirpia:,*^* is r. 
brj'»ia‘ii of the iitoimt] krai AUaia 
family. ''riw‘y liiiiiiber alio^-^eUier 
pai'liaps 7ii!bH0(b ef inoiiythan 

liaif ar*'* laitter whni^*a> rule. — t’f. i i? 
11.11. iitmuiiii, i! Itii JMoittjwb. 

KALOCSA iLa'bd-^ha), a loVvii o[ 
fiiUi'C ’’j. , IV Lit* kanuhe; it Las a 
Komaii kaUiolit' arehbishtqjrk*, r^ith 
line t 111 lit tlral ami episeopal palaee. 
Pop. ! 1,811. 

KALU'GA, a goverumeiil and t<,A\n 
of Kuropean Kussja. The a’O’^m'unient 
Is houiided by IbtsM* of klt^'-cenv, 
Tula, and Orel, Jams mi area, 
B'odly Hat. aiui sandy, tl 31,tf42 aq. 
iLsik's, and « nop. of l,.'i87,lL'0. "Ihe 
oratra! paru, an‘ etn^red 
luinieikic pine and tlr bare [«.; the re^f 
is p<K»rJy t t.ltiwttcth priHiuclm; eriieily 
iriuiii, hemp, am! lUjk. Iron ore and a 
poor kiml of eoai iU'o also raised. 

The town .dmi<K on an tdtwelion on 
the riirlit bank oC tiie kka, a navitjable 
rirer. Hi inlleh haw vX IMoboow, has 
roix* anti ctmv\is faetories, nml trades 
laisutdy wiili Germany in iealhci*, oii, 
and enndlefi. Pop- 51,i>05. 

KAMA (lli'mii), the nindn ^od 
of love, eofrcHpoiidint? jyeuerally to tlie 
Greek J^h’os anil Km mm Gnpid. lie 
appears as a beaut ifui youth ridinu 
on a parrot or a spwirrove, (he syiniud 
ol vuiuptu«iasne«'H. .qcneraily earr.vi’an* 
a bow witli a strini? foinued of bce“, 
and liavinr.* live arrows, en<*li tin pod 
wlili a tlovrer that is .^uppuset! to ba\e 
some amoL’on-? iiitiueu(‘e. 

3)an<*injf prls or n'unpiis bear him 
company, and one eame.» ills banner, 
the emblem on whieh is a iKh or 
marine luoaster on a red jprtmmi. 
Onco 3ie tempted felva to sin, ami the 
enraged p;od reduced flie tempter to 
ashes by a gleam 1>oai his thiid eye. 
He is therefore knou u tis the bodile. 3 
god. Ills wife is Ihntl, or Pleasure. — 
Of, Donald A, Mackenzie, Hindu Ahjth 
and Lefffiid, 

KAMA, the largest tributary of the 
Yolga, rises in the Kussian govern- 
ment of Viatka, and after a cour<,e of 
1,150 miles flows into Uie Volga, 40 
miles sontli of Kasan. I'arfc of it is 
navigable for steamers, and ordinary 
barges can proceed as far m Perm, 

KAMPALA, a drug long known, 
under variuna names, to Indian and 


Arab piiyiithms as a s|u rifle f 

tarc'Ucirms; mirtHliH'ei'l su{,> Ike 
AYitKsn J'ltarmccoiHVid in 1804, hut 
now superseded by other aiithei- 
luinticr. 

KAMCHATKA, or KAMTSHAT- 
KA, a iarye peninsula, iii 
Fa.d< ni biberiu. I'.S.F.I?,, hy whom 
u \%W'> hrd coioiii/.ed at the end of (lio 
set'eultiuth leuiury. On the last it 
be-, the N<n-ik Parjiu* 0<enn, and oii 
Uk* ue'-t ttie Sia oi Olliof/k; area, 
G!l,2i>o .'a. imit' 

Lehy luounlaiii rme e*-' extend flu* 
eatiry leugih t>l the rrwjisi' ala, an<i 
jfa\e many iictho vopamu^*-. -\ 
number of hot .siulms j-jko tuu is. 
The tdiiJiaie is \ cry se >. vi v, Exevrt iiir': 



hi the valley of the flaoieliatka Kher, 
the most fertile ami papiihnm settk‘- 
meiit, the sod is but iii adapted tor 
euKivatioii. 

Tlie (‘hief wealth of the csTvintiy 
lies ill its ftir-prodiu iug aniuu‘J-% iu- 
eluding the sable, the Areiic* fox, tlio 
beuv'T, ana the bear. Game and hsii 
of all Idinih abound, and form the 
staple tood of the inhabitants. 

Tiio KamehadalCK, once tho lu'o- 
domlnant iwe of the perunsuia, am 
a bmneii of the Idongol family, a lo'tv 
type physically and morally, and tlich* 
food cunststB mainly of lish Bcasoued 
with 'Whale imd seal fat. They beliete 
in a creel or and the iiiiiiiortalit.y of 
the soul (ipesnding aniinnlH), 

They use dogs for tlraiighi purpoRCH, 
and nob the reiutleer, like ihrir 
neighbours. The lv<u*yaks are a 
wondeidog tribe, Uvimdiithc northcrii 
districts, and subsistin;-? almost ex- 
clusively on t!ic xmoduee ot the rein- 
deer. The entire popuiation Is about 
31,804. 

KAMENETS' PODOifiKI, afoxtifled 
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f mn f Pii f 1 1 I tl 53 5 
VJI < i I it ) 5 5 IL i 

1 >]> 10 S 

{I t in 111 ) * 1 >^^31 a? 

11 ns i liJrh i>? u t- ot 

ii Pop 11 Iba 

KAMrS* a mmo nrf'ii to Ion:? 
uindinff biiilv^ *3 mi FifUcs of n^vcl 
tnd atil oi t vlimtl aul ■‘crc 
U 13110 I b'5^ oni u fiom the fren s of 
K I it IF.? ri ic li Vis of the I< e \e,c. 

KAMbT, a llmnlaTaTipc'^L (25, iH 
f t'O siindu^ mthoT nitoiPioMne « 
liidii It 1 as climbed In i Pniish 
cT-t odd 1 n m 19 U, ami is the nd 
hijiltst pi afc la tlio Bnti h Emi ae 
KAMPALA oi MAKERC1L, a 
small bill « \li« inolv impi t lal i n n, 
c amtal of ihi^ 3 i la I^mdi Ithi^ 
a \ nisiisitr Lt hi ?e 

KAMPEN, a lossn of tho Not her 
Units, on Ihf Vsscl 3i u •'shcio it 
ciituathc /alia Zee Pep 19,S^-5b 



JKaafciroo < }£aci ujms aigtntc tn) 


KAMPTEE (ham to), oi KAMTHI, 
a toss a of Indii, Cuitiai Provinces, 
NaJTpar distiiit, with a fine bndjye 
over the Kanhan Eiver, and a Pio- 
tostant and a Komaa i aihohc chnrcli. 
Pop 20,2 2b 

KAMRUP (Lam rop }, a distnet of 
Asjam., m the Brahmainitra vallej ; 
area, 3,807 &q miles. Pop 668,000 

m the euburhs of 
Yokohama, Japan, was loimerly an 
mporteni Japanese seapoxt, and the 
first to be opened as a treaty-port, foi 
the free entrant 0 of foieigners, in 
18 lO. At this timo Kanazawa was a 
town of considerable si/e, and YoLo- 
hama merely a tmy fishing Tillage; 
out by some decision ol the Japanese 
0ovpmimnt, YoLohama was made 
the treaty-port instead of Kanagawa, 
and subsequcnily grew so rapidly that 
leanagawa merged with it as a suburb 

KANA^KA, a Polynesian word 
prMnally nsed to describe the native 
ialmbitants of the Sandwich Island, 
hnt now applied to all South Soa 
Islandew of Polynosmn-Metonesiai] 
extraction. 

KANAPJ* Sm Kanoje* 


KANAZA W\, s tf \ n of I n ai 
n 33tiom.i*h isiiiist llhtiiijm 
i j!il injii 1 h 1 i f 1 >j4.>o, ih 
131 tiiiUst lures i silks and poiuUia 
Up (PMO) i ll 

KANCHEnJUNCA or KANCHW- 
GANGA, woiM s till d IngJir :ifc moiiji 
1 1 n bit lilted in th LI iii iHv ss iitai 
thi boundsius ot Nipil iiid Sil-vkini 
it is 7.> imk i from ! vciest Tis chit.f 
p iks, iS,li0 feet and 27, 00 fe-^t 
in i, c in be set n iiom Do-ijetirng In 
i0>0 an mtorn'^timal expetiitior 
ih endt d the mount iin, but y vs com 
nol ed by the we ithei to re^i rn w aen 
it hid icKhrd i h< leht of 21,100 
Itet It Ills five Dca'k^ and the word 
im ms * the five treisnie houses of ths 
l^r^ vt ^nows ” 

KANDAHAR', oi CANDAHAR, a 
town of eonsideiable eoinmorcual and 
«’tiatogicil impt rt anc© m the south cf 
VUhim tan, on the direct rout© to 
Indii It wa-i heki by Biitish forces 
in U89“i2, and 1879-81 Ihe town 
lies 8,181 feet above the soa, and has a 
large tiansit trad© Pop 60,000. 

KANDA VU, th© southernmost 
isliml of the hiji groap, It has a fin© 
natuml harbour, wirh a port of call 
for stcimers, and is surrounded by 
the Kand vvii isHna group The area 
IS 124 sq miles and the pop 15,000 

KANDERSTEG, tourist resort in 
Switzerland It is in the Bernesd 
Obcrland and stands nearly 4,000 feet 
high 

KANDY, tovrn of Ceyton Situated 
high among the mountains of the 
mtc nor, it iS 75 miles by railway fiom 
Colombo, and is noted foi its tempiesj 
especially the famous Buddhist 
Temple of the Tooth and its royal 
tombs It was once the capital of th© 
native kingdom of Kandy, and was 
annexed by Bntam m 1815. Fop 
(1931), 36,541 

KANEM, a former African stated 
noith-cast of Lake Chad, now a 
distiict of Chad Colony, French 
Bquatorial Africa 

KANGAROO, the common name of 
a number of animals belonging to 
the maisupial order of mammals, 
indigenous to Austialia and some of 
the islands to th© north of that conti” 
nent, and first med© known to Europe 
by Biuyii in 1711, and afterwards by 
the writings of Captain Cook and Sir 
Joseph Banks 

The most noticeable feature about 
the kangaroo is the disproportion 
between the upper and lower parts ot 
the body The head is small, deer- 
liko in shape, with large ears; the 
'foro-legs small and five-toed; the 
I hmd-Iegs very large and powerful, 

I with four toes only on th© feet The 
' tad is long, thick at the base, and helps 
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KANOJE {kn lo \ oi KAMA if a 
to’oiioi liHii I niu \ Pio^nnt i la 
1 1 iu o< II i!i ( 3 i t It V i I il 
h i t d i J t t X pin , I ill III 

t 1 ist (tit 3^ i a it\ttijd 

I'M CMI d I 3 I >t h 111 H } 

i ) i i H i t > ui t dh wit mil 
fit! It i" (b 
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p itui o it i 11 ^ { till ’'St i on 

IPl < a„li ra i„n< ilt ii li t kt 
K 11 ills iin HiL lit iiui \a 1 ti 
ll niifat It *iit ll tr Uippmi^ 
tit iiotut IO (1 in map\ jd u -» 

I ll jsuiu) ( 3 i lun oii, il u, 
m bid Hid to lit alt mu n*. tbo 
iiLn mis, lid (t li IS iismed to inn 
sttl laldt t\.ttnt ] dutaiion is wtil 


Pt t >10 s, iattou^ii md Mnorjm 
IU » unit iiOi il> uoo 

(i tiia tnt iKiLK'i Lt th< ning'cioo 
tuuk dillc’m** iiom liu ka ''uox 
pript r m pos t sinj taniiK ktth m 
llu nil it r .KW, m ihiir JiotuUimil 

II * niii flu i iood 

KA\"GRA, i Ha % di t«i<t of Indu, 

III I ll lb li I ru -T mwnlv to 
Id il i i iv m « a an xit i, 9 I7 > s | 
jiii \i ml i mi Uu um^riiiitui 
uiu laiHurtt ( iiti i 4 d with 

t » Poi P,H U — 1 3 i t •) Ml oi I 

Kaiijra^f aim il\ mtw i i 
il d ittiiipla uiutU w t dtstio td b> 
ant rtlupiikt in ! 90 j Pop f»,UdO 

KANIZSA (k 111 mha), a laaiktt 
town oi }iiiiif,aiy, distrub of Zala, 
with lai^t distiliuit , uul fm^ for 
frim (attic, and pig'-^ ihis town ns 
no V (dilicd Nag'S -Kam/sa, and is to be 
disua iHsiKd iioin klairyar Ivanwha 
and ItiokKam both in Yugo- 
feliua Pop 2 b , 900 

KAMO, a (ity of Wtst Africa, 
iNOiMitni NiJgcru, oapitai of the pro- 
¥mce ot Kano ami iiafcic e town of the 
Haiisa people, w m aniu xi d oy the 
Xiritlrth m 1901 It xs the seat of an 
Ameer* who goierns under British 
proiettiou and anthoi ity. The 
Ameers |>a!a<o ctwers o^^er 33 


pi »'Mdid ti I, 111 i the < IS a SI lU HI i- 
VII itv, au uau iPiuil iciiltgc, aim* 
othtr f ( ikf a 1 1 1 oiim 1 thools It 
hul 9,081 mu 4 ^ of dcam aiul l '"0 
milts uf Ue( tuc i uhv ly tiac^w iii 13 12 , 

liio cliiti towns axe 1 1 ict iiwoi lli, 
LuMtnfc* ''Mpeka, ami Aidjisin, 
lopeka bemr the st ite lapit I 
haiisas oiigiru ly belong d to the 
Lonisiiiii it Fitors ‘'‘cittrs had 
i uti ltd it m ( on uu i ible iumi bci > 

185 , and m 1*00 it w s uh nUtd one 
ot the siitcto of the Liikm. Pop 
(I 9 o 0 ), l,bb 0 9 j i 

KANSAS CiTY, a town of ICiims, 
i luted btalca, coimiv sc«t of W an* 
dot to county, on the kaasa'^ and 
Missouri Rmrs, m Ihe midst of a iich 
agrituliiual region, and iornimg a 
tentre in whuh nuuurous miiroads 
mict, thus making it a great com- 
nieiciai empoiuim As a hve*faioek 
market it is probably the first m the 
Pmted btates* and in Is a i^real bcef“ 
and pork pac kmg t outre, its grain 
trade also being large Its inanufao- 
tures arc of importance. It has a 
university, Kansas Oity UmieiBity 
(founded in 1896 ). Pop. ( 1030 ), 
121*857. 

KANSAS CITY* a city and port of 
Misbouri* United States* in Jackson 
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eotintY. TIf'oo r.»ih\md brifljrcR Bpani 
tlio 2dissoiiri l£rvO.*, a.id tlie city irf an 
iiiiporlaitt railnay jsinctP^n. Uy 
tr.Kio In live .stock and g-rain is con- 
sidiTiildn, and its inaiiiifactiiris in- 
clude agriciiliaral iinpiementH and 
elolhijiY. AnnmfT its public !>mldiass 
arc* tile eiiafcoin*lioiisc, tlic Board of 
Trade buiblinrj tlio live-stock o^z- 
cl'Oir^-e, ant! tlic (^onveidion Hall. 
1\^IK (I'ISO;. 3i)b,74d. 

KANSAS R!¥£;H, a river of tlie 
Tk!r^.A,y I lev, in" iiito tko MissoxirL 
Leu^tiij, OoO 



KAKS0, an iiila.nd province of 
North -Wester a China; avea, 125,483 
ap miles. It is mountainous, some of 
tile peaks risiufj more than 10,000 
feet above sea-level, and is watered by 
the Hwang: Ho. Wheat, barley, and 
millet gnt'ow, and large flocks and 
herds are mamtained. Banchowfu 
Is the capital. Pop. (estimated), 
7,422,818. 

KANT, Immanu®!, a celebrate<l 
Cerman philosopher, the founder of 
the ‘critieaF or Kantian philosophy, 
horn on 22nd April, 1724, at Kdnigs- 
berg, PniBsia, died at the same place 
ISOl. Kant himself believed that Ins 
grandfather was a Scott Isii immigrant, 
the original form of w'hoso name was 
Cant. There is, however, no doenmon- 
tary evidence to prove this. He early 
showed great appdieaiioB, to stndy, 
and was scat to the Collegium 
Fredomiamim, and then (in 1740) to 
the university o! his native city. His 
progress ah college and at the rml- 
verslty was rapid and brilliant, Ms 
Btmllcs embracing in particular 
inathematlca and physics, as well as 
phEosophy. 


K/\NT 

Heaving the university after tprjo 
yearn, he engaged m Luidon, aiul k 
vas not till J7ao tha! ho took 
degree. Hoon after this lie was ap- 
jiointed one of the teoehers in tho 
Konighberg Hrdversity, and lectured 
on iogic, iiietai)!iysk‘s, inatlienudicw, 
and natural philosophy, which, at 
subso(iuent periods, be added iiainral 
la%v, moral philosophy, nariiral theo- 
logy, and physieaJ geography. In 
1770 he became a fuU lUYdepHor, ob- 
taining llic chair of logic and mttn- 
phy.'ies, a post that he oeeiipied till 
17SJ7. 

It is impossible wiiliin <mr space to 
give anyihing like an exposition ot 
the philosophy of Kaai, 'which has 
profoiuidly imlucaced all subsequent 
philosophical ppeeulationa. Whilst ni 
iiH earlier works Ave notice tlo 
influence of Leibnitz and Wolff, Kant 
aCtcrw'nrds came under the sway of 
lOnglish ciupirleism. Dissatsshed, 
however, with the dogmatisms of 
Wolti and the Bcc[dicism of Huiik-, 
with the doctrines both of ideaiisin 
and realism, wMcIi considered either 
mind or matter as the absolute, Kani, 
beginning to suspect all forms ot 
metaphysical theory, set himself to 
investigate the field of raotaphysieg 
for himself, and in the first place jiro- 
cecded to the examination of the 
origin, extent, and limits of humau 
knowledge. 

! According to him, part, of oxir 
i knowIe<lgc is knowledge a priori, or 
original, transcendental, and hide- 
I i)cndent of cxi^erience; part of it h a 
i posteriori, or based on expcricne<x 
What he calls the ‘pure reason^ lies 
to do with the former, ilia great 
wwk named the Kritik der rdneii 
Fernunfl (Critique of Pure Reason; 
first edition, Riga, 1731) contains the 
foundation for his whole system of 
philosophy. 

In the preface to a laier woric, the 
Kritik der UrthcUslrc^fl (Critique of the 
Power of Judgment; Berlin, 1700i, 
he defines imi’o reason thus: **Pm‘e 
reason is the faculty to understand by 
a priori principles; and the discus'-’Ion 
of the possibility of these principles, 
and the delimitation of this f acuity, 
constitutes the critique of pure reason. 
In the first rank of such ideas as we 
do not derive from experience are 
space and time.** Kant shovvs that all 
oiir peroeptionB a-ro submitted to 
these two forms, hence he concludes 
that they are within m, and not in 
the objects; they are necessari/ and 
p\4re intuitions of the internal sense. 

The three original faculties, through 
the medium of which we acquire 
knowledge, are sense, undersiancUngf 
and reason. Sense, a passive m.<i 
receptive faculty, has, as already 
gtated, for its forms or conditions 
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/‘i’ is on 
.(M*?' t^r ^r^u!Ja^K‘^)us asid 

< ‘t-J iJi vnwvr uf fortiiini.': «*nri' 

I t* -jw^, ;'iifM*i5r»i!irT to bHt, ii < dU'Sftjrifs 
pluiviSit^, rpJi-..i!ny. 

' x‘'j t aiaroriosauMHsFitiodloobjMts 

#a ♦ ihroiiyh tiR* lauJiuiu aC 

t * • rt o i oraw of |}or!‘epf ioi>, oiku'c Mai 
ti f' iU-a Oil is tin) iliird or 
d( 1 ft! nontol HiHjui Lurity, aud 

^ ‘0 ,Ih isi IliC |i«y« r oriunniuj,^ idoas, 

; K Ihe orovloo'* ol jjn* un<i<i*“ 
tiii farni tiu^ Uilui1)<*ta; off 
M i-o nio o<ai{*cr«Ko>i'*> ho it. jsjho 
IfUMi’'*, *‘.rNa o» to ro"’'ii eoLoept ioi*s j 
n * » ,*!r ' . ! 

To* In 10 i! K ., Uir* v .n\‘'Aoiicv, | 

ii ) >3* j 1 • ' ”i»i Vi>oi"\ oi nli v/iir I 


1 ' ^ ot oju* mii.'tt* 

j ' uii t* i un lu v.hioiij 
«n» ^ * > I,"-, I u.M \ ihiouK lie pro- j 

< .t HI nioiUiv lUiv Vriili UKiialUy: 
l*nt* , o a lA i:o4Hl uuAi i- o ne<*eshdry | 

< uiHUt {pj original lu , . of ijiorsjl'-', j 

lUisoii is .up’noHl In o\ory uno <>i’ < 
{\’iv pioral iioH •>, ami not o5>- 
lajoHsM),. e\oeii‘Is tiM‘. ijo {rojit'? IhN ; 
l»ait of hi- {jhil«y'<jpin in I.h^ A'yv/t'A* | 

«•/ f‘ r, ' ^\i'i'i>‘i J d'rolqiu* (u I 

Pra .ui? iU\»' If •'Si. - tPnrjo- J 
'-HU. ill: Ilaiij Pnutr, /.n.Vv<nta/i 
K^r.h Ho/ .->{ th Li ; T. iVriKia, ’ 
If>i / ixiiul: / V L nh>i : | 

fc?!r J. V. ^oanuti’y, K .‘I's Coiticidl 


]>ol v/eoii the Beas and tlie o:illoj 
iBiefs; on\j, oihS ^ i. nok's; pop. 
J{ ! 0,757. — The ejipi! al , iiapurthalaj, 
lios 05 luile^ e.^sl 4>1' LaBore. [‘op, 

18,500. 

KAHA, fh-‘ nemo uf a hay, and 
Ntraii of tfio Areiie Ocviifi, uoiith of 
NuYa\ji Zemlya. 

KARAGH!. Kn Kruir.uAi&r.. 

KA R AFUTO. AV o ^ a if n IJ s. 

KA'RAi’TSS, £i Av\vWa hvoi , funii led 
diirdK tite latter ii.ilf uf tile cip'iilii 
teiiSnry hv Aran Pen iK,\id, rod 

I'i.lia'ii TtiaN fm a hint tiiii'* the oPjcct, 
of pvtvte itH'n L>> I iie o!‘l'>H>dw\ .h ua. 
h ljt‘y were oritnialP/ }ii>uii as 
AjKuute. , irom l!i(‘ Lano* u/ tnJr 
foamier, hul ni the mioO <. aturj try 
d(\si;,niat!on ivarmte.-) (Hod. Aaruna) 
woy applied to them. 'They rtfui^u to 
neeept as dhiiie or aat !ioritaU\o fho 
iraditious and dt>eti‘iTie;s o£ the 
TiiLhud^ or Ihovo in tfie i‘a!)dirueal 
and adherr e*<neiy to tho 
text ami letter id the Old Ti'^danient. 
Tfiey i\ro stdi l»mud in ihdaiid, 
iJalieia, Alexandria, Cairo, J-ttmim!, 
.U m>aleiii, and Hot on the klnphratea; 
I'Ut their elmf hlronidiold is ju iho 
i hiiaea, r.here Ihci'e Jno ahoui 12,01)0 
or iodJOi) oi ti t nn 

KARA.KO^RBftI, or B&USTAGHs a 
nioimtain rair?c in the n »rt ii-'f’* lsI of 


A/ifO wp", V J if hntdidi K. 

cdni, 'rill' CrdiVal /7<«J--sop/ty nf 
lithd; JoiiTi The rluloftopkif 

e/ Xtaif 

KAHV'Rl, or KANO'FH, a Sndane 'o 
pouple, who foriii the prineipal poiliou 
o£ tho ptjpnlation oC liormi. 

KA'OLIH, a iiann* lierivcd from a 
loe lilt 3 whiiiv the i 'hme):0 nork a pure 
wlute eluy uned in the mannfaeiiire of 
psjmdtdn. Ivaolni is iho ro.'mlfc of the 
di‘coinp*'Hitioa uf firamte rock, eon- 
tamlre? h'Lpar, niiea, and tni&tiz. 
i^limUr ehivri, sllThtly in 

eMhoif and ill Uie p« reeiita’ri- of eon- 
are fooiid at Seiueehera:, in 
jsrrooiy, iho material of 

Dresden i*L'na: oi Liirioy-h, in Frasiee, 
employed for iariit»;^Ls iiaiv; and at 
at. Alibied, In Coriw.tll, the «i>isrec of 
Biipply for the British potterie?. 

In its natnred hDdc kaolm-earth 
ROiiiowlrat Axsemhles mortar; by 
wasliiii^r and repeated aitmtion it is 
freed from fpiarti! and other eoarse 
iii»?redients, i hen dried and sent into 
the market cut into blacks. The fine 
separated nndcrial consists of tho 
triinerai kaolin or kaoUnUCt whieli is 
tho basts of all clays. It is a hydrous 
ahiminlnm silicate, H^AIaSiaO#, aris- 
ing’ from the decay of alkali felspars, 
and oeoasionaliy <Tystaillzing ia . 
mtaule alx-sMed plates. ! 

KAPtIRTHAIA (ka-pdrfc%«d«), ai 
natfe^c state of the Punjab, India, I 


i the* Himalayas, luirallei to tue main 
; range, fruin vrhicii it is beparatfd by 
the Upper Imliis •\e’Joy. it euntains 
! Godwin-Ansten, or I fa (28,218 feci), 
' the second liigliefet ol the Himalayas. 
There is also a pair's in. this range, 
18,000 feet aboTO sea-lcTel, on th© 
direct route Iroxn India to Eiistcm 
Turkistan. 

KAR'AMAM, a town of Tni'key in 
A«?ia aihior, clnt I* tovtn oi Ivarainomia, 
on the Bagdad Bailwa?,". It is the 
nno\\int Ltmiwla, Pop. 7,5l)d. 

KAHAMA'NIA, or CARAISx\HIA, a 
region of Asia AO nor. It is trarorsed 
} from east to west by the Taimm 
I range. e(»\ered wdtli oak and pine 
fore, ts, and watered by the Ivizii- 
iriiiak, t!ie Syhoon, find otlier lesser 
i rivcTS. Tiie eiiiuate is geniai, tho BviII 
I rich, iirodiK'ing almndaiit harvests, 
and the vino and tho tig gi'ow in pro- 
fusion. The chief oceupatioa of the 
iiiimbitantH, mosily Turkish, is tho 
rearing of live stock. The capital is 
Konia. 

KARA SEA, a part of t.he xirotto 
Ocean, between No^^aya Zeiialya lii 
the north-wcrtt and the Talmal 
Pentnsnia of fcsiberia in the south- 
%vest. It has sometimes been iiFed as a 
tiadc Tonte for eliips from Wcsiem 
Emropc to Siberia. 

KABATEGIN (ka-rd-ta-genO, a 
khanate of Central Asia, In the 
Tazhik S.S.R., lomeriy snb|eefc to 
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Illikhfii'a, situated in the TaII«jy of the i 
Hurkliab. l^'ruit and vom ,yv p;vowii» 
bat,, la 'wi.'nti'r the cold is Inieiisc. 
Pop. about 100,000, 

KARAULIb a i.own of ludia,, in 
RAJpiitaiia, c*a,idt;ii of Datiro htate of 
the Ki,wne. aainc, suiTouiaied by walls 
mul a moat, and coiLtainiiii? a palace 
raid liaiuLsuisic? toiTiples. Pop. 20,000. 
— The fttaitt, uiilch is under the super- 
ird-.ciidouce of the Blmrfcporo aud 
K;iran!i Ageacy, has a.n area of 1,2*12 
.Sii. miloR, and a pop. of 1^3,730, 
KARELIA, republic <»i’ Soviet 
IbiHsia.. it lies to the ,rJ. of Finland 
aiiil covers about 53,890 sii. udlea. 



lying: between Lake Ladoga and tho 
'White Sea, Petrosavodsk is the 
capital. Pop, *267,500. 

KA'RENS, a pagan tribe of Bnrmah, 
formerly coiiilned to a region beyond 
the Salween Bivor, ealled. Karen-ni, 
on the borders of Bnrmah and Siam, 
but now distributed over varionsJpart-s 
of Biirniah, They ai*e an intemgent 
and indnstrions race, many of them 
having become Ghiistianized through 
the agency of American missionaries. 
They arc estimated at about 1,100,000. 

KARIKAL', or CARICAL, a small 
IVemch settlement in India, in the 
Caraatic, on the Coromandel coast, 
150 miles 8, of 3\tadras. Area, 53 sq,. 
miles; pop, 68,000. — Karikal, the 
capital, on tho Cauvery delta, has a 
poi>. of , 16,490, and a large export 
trade, cMcfly in rice. 

KARLF, a celebrated Buddhist 
cave. -temp l« 2 f of India, Poonah district 
of Bombay Presidency. It is rich, in 
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Bcnlpture, and Is diTidod like a clinrei 
iuu) nave and aibios, with aa ap.se 
KARLSBA.D, or ¥ARY KAH- 
LOVY, health ivsiod <d Czu'cio- 
Slovakia, formerly in Ansl'Fla. it Is 
now kuovvii l>y its CKeeh iimn* (sf 
ICarlov^' Vary. It lies on the iiiver 
Tepia, at a .high aii:it,u<le, aiaong 
picturesque suiTouiidmgs, about 7tJ 
miles iN’.Wb of Ih'ague. It,s ’(vm-in 
mineral springs ^vhicii have , been 
lainuiLS since the 14tli ccntiir.v, afctrae.L 
a large number of visito'i-s. The 
buildings Include imiup rooms and 
concert halls, and there are garckniH 
and oilier attraction.^. There arc 
porcelain wfU’ks, kaolin being found in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. (1930), 
24 039 . 

KARMA 'THIANS, once a powerful 
Idaho mme dan sect, founded in Irak 
by iiamdan Kariiiat during the ninth 
century, wJio adopted the doctrines of 
the Ismailis, and introduced tionmuin- 
isin among his raiudly increasing 
dock. ]Stis.sionaries were tra.iiied to 
spread his creed, and one of them, 
Ai>ii Said, gained a strong hold on the 
people of the Persian Gulf. The 
caliph, afraid of the iniluonce of the 
new sect, sent an army for its sup- 
pression, but he was defeated, and 
Abu Said took possession, of the whole 
country. His son Abu-Taiiir, who 
succeeded him, made further con- 
quests, and became master of almost 
ail Arabia, Syria, and Irak; but unde;r 
his successors this power rapidly de- 
oUnod, and was finally broken towards 
tne end of the tenth century. 

KARNAK, a Tillage of Upper 
Egypt, forming, with Luxor, tho elle 
of the ancient city of Thebes, ft 
contains the remains of a Great 
Temple founded by Usertesen I, and 
built of limestone and sandstone, with 
granite doorways. Other Egyptia.n 
monarehs added to the stmetme, and 
the Pharaohs spent nearly a centuiy 
in the erection of a tremendous 
hypostyle hall. An earthquake in 
27 B.o. destroyed part of the temple. 
Hatshepsut’s obelisk, the loftiest d,is- 
cuvered, etanda here. It was about 
180 feet in height, and is stated, by 
the hieroglyphics that adorn it, to 
have been quarried, shaped, and 
erected in seven months. , There 
is also an avenue of raia-headed 
sphinxes nnd many other archcco- 
logical remains. See TuebiiB. 

KARNAL (kar-naiO, an Indian 
towm and district, in the Piinlab; area 
of district, 3,153 sq. miles; pop. 
800,000.'“K®mal, the head-quarters 
of the district, trades largely wdth 
Delhi 'and Umbaiia. Pop. ' 22,84.5. 

KARNUL^or ICARNOOLb a town of 
India, . in ' the Pre-sidency of Madras, 
situated in the fork formed by tli© 
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(*f Jin;* 0"r.??.dri vrH.ft f h*? 

i’t)?}. -••‘i'iu* disi r-ici' itn Jiffti 

f I t at 1. .,*!!<’:>; a oil' iSTd, lLd>, 
*<[ iin;I '''iff Kichttcl Adam Gcoi’Ko 
I\i , u aa ’1. II ajijmrian ouliludr.a. 

4 id ?dar<‘}a 1S76, }K! 

' au'Ht- in luad, ai?d iti 

j 'iJf li a ( Iriiiaj ijiJX'ra! t.i6 Undi^-al 
. ■* iae oidiiroa.k fu war lii 

. u i> li « d Let ainicliui'.' a 
In;. icy Wild tha Allies. .Afior i ha rlai’- 
ry\ s>lut i'-'Hi af Ihl'S, Kdrulyi vva-^ 
liuido .Priosa 'Mliiiska*, a.u<l Pivsidyur 
ill IhPJ. taiKum'Sbroi iu iiis iiaacc 
i-re.'t.t.y, lie hafi io ba?s»2 o'i'or tiu; 
jA''’*''t‘rni!iCLii l'> ilu^ JSiiviot'. «»i .Peki 
i'-Irai, iUiil lufl lluiiirary £o?* Ozeclia- 
slu^iikia. lie vats round j^uiliy <!f IticTh 
lr< ;-.,-wu tied fchuijA and liia cstalcs 

euuiif'-'ot t'd. 

iCAKROOS,, tlio name gi%u'‘n la 
Srndli Africa to tiie elevated ta.bie- 
IjhuU, isUdO to 4,000 feet above sea- 
icA'cl, between the luuantain 

riinycs. The? K<dl in ^Jiialiow Imt rieli, 
end dsiriiiff the rainy season, i.>r when 
ariitk'iayy walercd, ve^^^etalioii is most 
lirtdiwc. The Karroos h)rm ext:eiient 
pastiii’usc for eattJys sheets and An- 
gorii fAMits; ami great, truels a-re nmv 
occupied as uiniis, the uutxTUiin raiu* 
fail Ifcmt^supidemoiited by pcriiiamut 
springs and large reservoirs. Tiio 
"tireat Karroo,’ la Cape I'Tovinee, ex- 
taiKis from east to west for :>0U miles, 
wdth a breadth of 70 miles. 

KARS,, a towm of Turkey, capita,! 
of tlie yilayet of Kars, in Trans- 
caucasia, in the former Biissian 
government of tlio Caucasus. It ^ras 
formerly a Tiirkisli fortres.s, and the 
Beetle of several gallant defences. 
Claptiired and atinexecl by the 
iixissians in Kov., 1878, it became the 
eapdtal of a Russian proyinco of the 
same nanio. Coiiiieeted with Batonm 
and Tiiils by imliUiry roads, the forti- 
fleatimjs were much eiiiarged and 
fitreiigllicned. Ijurlng the Kunqteaii 
War, Kars was «;aptured by the 
Tiirhs hi A|)rii, 1918. Pop. 8S,S0d. 
See Tiiaascauoasia. 

KARSHI, a town of Bukhara, and a 
ineeting-paiiit of several trade routes; 
produces a superior qtiality of tobacco 
from plantations in the vicinity, and 
was once tlif3 favonrito residence of 
Tamerlane. Pop. *i5,9Ud. 

KARTIKE'YA, the Hindu god of 
xvar. lie is represented riding on a 
peacock, with six iieads and twelve 
hands, in wMeh numerous weapons 
are brandished, 

KARHNT a navigable river of 
fcontli-Westom Persia, fafliitg into the 
Shatt oPArab, or Joint stream of the 
Enpliratea and Tigris. Steamers can 
go , up it as far as Ahwaz. 


^7 KASHAUR 

KARWARt, a ;^capr*rt of ih^bri,, 
Buiuba.y Prvt'ifit, lie.- vn'in £i, 
iia.rixuii* and a good iEVv-kc. 

I s.buu. 

KASGANi%a towp of Imllii,, Ihufo/i 
i VoriuccH; well tneir, wiUn a ?pj(;d 
tKide in gnuu and siir;'ar. TiJic 2»,0ktb 

KASHAaW', u. town <ji r^t-iSla,, 
nrovhu'c at Kadmn, in Krlilc |da,in 
lb,? t'dles south of i.-’ra-h;';!!. it is 
rcjrujo.riy Iniiit, niijiiy hiic 

Am, n-nil its nilks. erirpolo, 
cnid jo.u\'iiory are innch ester’Lwd. 
Pop. I.OdOH). 

KASKG.AR% a city ol Cldncso 
Turktsl'in. <.!i ftic Ki>;ii*SiA triloitary 
of the 1,'liver 'i'o.riuu ’iviiieis diviibes it 
into two ptirU, ealied Use “oliP 
;*,nd tlx* other the ‘jc/.w.'' Tim ruins 
rd ancient lCa.sir.,;';n% (5,u<r‘c an. irnmenso 
wailed city, lie near here, .K asiigtir is 



of Boinc coaimercial importance, A 
'ivirelesB station was erected in 1919. 
Fop. 80,000. 

KASHKAR, OP FAMIH SHEEP 
(OiHs ’poli), a large species of sheep 
inhabiting the lofty plateaus of 
CAmtrai Asia. The male has very 
large horns bent circularly, %v.hll€ the 
feuiaic has horns resembling those of 
a goat. 

KASH'MIR, an exteiasivo princi- 
pality in JN'orth-West. India., subject 
to a riilcT (the hlaharajah) belonging 
to the Sikh race. The principality 
embraces not only Kashmir proper, 
but also Jamoo or .Tnnimoo, Baitistan 
(Little Tibet), Ladakh, Uilgit, &c. 
The area is estimated at 84,268 »<|. 
miles. It extends from about 82. to 
87® N. lat., and from about TJF to 80® 
E. long., and is largely a region ol 
mountains, containing magiiilicent 
glaciers. The Kiirihin range Ijouiids it 
on the north, one peak of which rises 
to |the height irf 28,296 feet. Tiro 
country is watered by the Upper 
Indus and its tributaries, and hj the 
Jheium and Chenab. 




City O'ite at Ka hgair 


tlio Xmits of Vf'^vm cliira^-ca do not 
Tipiia h< Anionj it'? mmeials are 
iroB and pinmbag:() feii^piinr spxin^s 
art comm la 3jartlnin ikes fxe i itnt’y 
otenr and m 1H8 3 cut. ( au'’ed the loss 
of thonsinds of liTtb 

Bears, Itopaids wolves, the 
an I < liaaiois are among the animals ! 
riii tloia ha^ a strong a hmty to that i 
of 1 nrope, the df odai u dai foims cx ^ 
i.easiic and lalmble forests The 
eominoE Lnroptaii fruits aio grown, 
and ittoation is now bemg paid to the 
cnltnio of the vine Iho chief crops 
are whcfi-i, barley, me, and Indian 
eom, and two hanests are xtaped in 
the year 

*1110 ehkf mamifdctnre was that of 
the €i iebrated Iiashmir shiwjs, but it 
IS not so extensive m it once was, 
sint e the establishment of mannfao- 
toiiis at Amritsar la the Punjab, and 
eisoH hero The genaino Kashmir 


shawl is flora sixteen to twenty weeks. 
Tae Kashmii shawl da'^os b Ci^v to the 
days of the Bmperor Balcn 

Tno inhaDitants of Kashmir are a 
f*ne race physicalB’”, tall stiong, and 
well bniit, vith rognlai featnies 
There are thirteen separate dialects in 
use The Maharaiah is independent, 
but hiS relations with othei. states are 
subject to the authority of the Go-v trn- 
ment of India Ihc cipita! of the 
whole principality is foiinagai (oi 
Kashmir), wLich is the Mahaiajahs 
nbual residence and the largest toyn. 
The total re’&eaue is estimated at 
•€900,000, chiefly from land The 
Government leveniie is paid in kind, 
and the gram claimed by the State is 
stored in public granaries and sold 
at fixed prices The population is 
3,3^0,518, the mhiority of which are 
Mahommedans, although the ruling 
family is Hindu. In 1931 there wsw 





KASIIIsim GOAT 3 ^*) KAUFF^LiNN 


MnirtH 111 i n '^1 P ii'-li 
iwijl ut to i( Ijk 0 a(i 

KASHMIR GOAT, a tiik{\ t f tho 
ewi j. lit f it tiiurkibl f>i i1 ? iiiic 
cl )\ ji ri , f 1 1 1 I bM ti 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 
f lii B iiiU tri iibct in tbc nc li- 
I j iihf kI of I b 1 i Inii al o f > i In 
etiifr its )i tbH rc ’•on iiHiuai 
I "idil*!! Ill a p"* \ n( t-f K i bm i 
iiio cAiU ! til It ill licit fU c i( 
Tia^lim , fill lie lu i ii t Ik Lii \ 
full u n\ii tufciidd !J>tni loti i 
iiiiKt ibc iiiw uiiiiti 1 btiu 
cl t t tli si n A I life’* < 

t i Imi t i Uif rt. uiK 5 i ) c Ml 
ftt I f 1 f i H lui I quail fill 

i to I 1 I* 

K\S'^AIA sn n 

I t 1 H t' l 111 i 

f r i t i d IBS i It < ck i 

t i tli \ 1 d r t an ai li mil is 
M s)jiie I j[ ifu iH i i if lit 11 > 
&f it 111 i o 10 ooo 

KASTAMOU NIMln .mtnni GER» 
MANOPOLIS* t t \ n of Irakiy m 
Asii* "^luioi* Pop lljoDO. 

ICASTO <1 ticin of Iiil 1, L'.Lih 
d ^ j, M hd^wiihu mi^i t j sn 
It tiitran ii t I >dli It t t u 
KATANGAj, ^ pio\ i o of tilt 

I I i C t 1 ) i mil t < 1^ n iln of 
Ulioic i liirsiy^itnu > ritoni 
abouiii m iiim nl , (hict^ copiu 
im, And toal M« si Ctiili, 1 4fiuaii 
jra hi i> con\erg:t toii'^rda lvataiii:>a 
1 li/ IS tho caiiitil Area, 
IbOjOOOsq mlts, pop <• 1,000,000, 

KATHIA\¥AR, a peninsula of 
Indu, Bopib -} Prtsidam, forimni? 
tile \\cslei i piH ol the p oTintc of 
Gn Cl it, an , 2,» »U j sq jiol* s Of 
tim^K i -0 SH3 Hi tnik \\i h ipop 
0^ 2/U,,j 1 f«Li too Icatiiiiiu 
A An , 1 1 UK imdu i s onliol 
1>1 htUc , nm 1 f 1 tliKii trlrnta 5 to 
Biitam or h lod i, 

KATOOMBA, i ttwii 0^ h nih 
W ll il il tCf Mil i Vii l of 
S5 ri \ I bis <4, ll n m and J-s i 
toim t a it < P p (IHs) 0, bO 
KATOWICE i '■icit i infii hiK 
tciKl ti P 1 l I, U b.. L pOi 
(1911), I27,SU 

KATE WE, LOCH, i piciutcstliio 
Rud mneb UcqiitiitcfJ like ‘"toPml, 
1 milt of Pc r*li, ) 111 le-s cast of Loth 
Lomoad , 1 0 mile i Ioik, ni some pUc cs 
3 wiles broad i id enurt lod by iofiv 
laoraitaiRs and ritk^ layims diotlictl 
With trees At its Cl i md 18 the 
ct It Prated pass of the Tiossnoli-i, 
lendcred fiinous by Scott s iMdn of 
ihi Lalf. Tbrour'li ibis pass a sticam 
flows, taiiyiiK the suipliiB vsateis of 
the lake to Loch Adira> riio \iatci- 
siipply of the c ity of Giasfjjoy m diawn 
tMcIly from Loch Katrine 
KATTEGAT, Be^dTtiQAT. 


KA TYDID (ri/ifi i hi/lh t oi t 
s \< t ll hpcc n 4 of Is I u lie j p I < f h 
I i!( gH<n<()I ur Ik di ib »t 11 n h 
I HK f »im i in w me pait'- cf Me Kb 
'Vnu nc i md so n imcd ti h i 0 « I hi, 

< ill ma b h} the mobs his 1 |io 
duced In th fiiKmiiofa >i 1 oil 1 
i tin bi of tin 1 \\ iiK ( o\ i i 

nbi i i I i I b ti laif) td < of 

1 i k£t win- n i it < m I bta? J 
c i quiet L ilia piuui ol t n il 
n n U Ic u k 1 p n I M i 
m k eh i]> 

ivALFFER, Edwail 
liH ll in ut t ui Id HI hoin 
li Gre t I liN, \ionl iL , 111 



ftee an lmuUqI 1i 1< m imiiiii bo 
figan woiL at the Art Institi t , 
Ciiicagro, and then woiked m \i u kU 
lid Pans, and settled 111 Loiidui 
He betan e expert at posit r desi^piiiK, 
a d ills boldjiifc of dcsi^m and keen 
H use of coioui are found m tiie « tries 
of Londons Lndeifnoimd RulwitY 
pc His woode ui “ 1 iKlit * ( 1 92*2> 
is iimoiis and be has edited i/t Jit 
of the Pokier (1921) 

KAHFFMAHN, Man® Angelica, a 
di stm^'-uislied pmntei, bom at Golw, 
bwitxeilancl, 39th Oet , 1711, died at 
Hmne lith not, 1807 She ineiyed 
her early Instrin tion fiom her fatbc 1 . 
himi->clf a pamtei, and before the ck 
of teienty fclie bad Ik come fan on 
Aftei a fefady of the Italian ma ici^- 
and yhxle at Yeiuee, she was iiido<< i 
to go to London (in 1769), and beeaiju 
one of the thirty six foimdation meu*- 
bers of the Bo^al Acadim:^ <1768} 
fell® 18 at her best m Ideal Mgmih 
her fares aie tender and elevatmg, Lc r 



KAULBACH 

f’TMspiii'JC and tirapia^? exfellcat, bat : 
ii i* dc'.ifja oltea LkIi^ enea^^y i’nd 
fji* iui‘‘ wMk‘ iici' <*uioarm:? {«be 
1 st p.iiiil ifi'ya f‘:*.<'ejdi*d) ib railior 
iv^n hriiiuiiit. Xmons the* piotuixs 
w'ncu ‘•in* paiaiod la 1'jns‘la-iHl arc: 
T/h 3Iaiher of the Ormi'/it, The 
/S' f r</a c of JUssaltna^ and Vupid and \ 
Pa-sf'ue. A qio j'-T iier }K‘bb portrail s aio i 
tiu * «)iba‘^«dl in t lie National Gallery, 
a 1 * K fpb 0*1 '^ielus and Lady ilaruii- 
t'>‘i III iiie South Iv.eiisiiif?ton Maseaia. 
— iJialioruiApriY: G. de Bosai, Vdadi 
A . Kuuffinanni h\ A. Gerard, 
J ug( Ilea Kmijfnifuin. 

KAULBACH (koai'baJG, Willielm 
If 0 * 1 , Genua ti liibtaucal painter, horn 
at G’oi^eii, W^aldeek, in LbUa, died at 
Mil . 1 n ot eiiolera in io7 i . lie hlndied 
at tue art academy of Dusbt‘ldoi*f 
unli r Cornelias, yhora he a-asistod m 
n* * e-i:e<*ulK)D. of the lrcseou> of the 
Cl: iftatiiel: or nailery at Munkii, and 
fcu )'>e<iueiiHy buci'ceded ay direcioi* of 
the MuiiiiJU Academy. 

Uis mofet ambitious pictures, with 
fciie exception ot The lUadhome (3 828), 
are to he found m u series painted he- 
tweea IHSi and 186J, and utilized in 
the decoration of the Berlin Museum, 
which depicts the progress of the 
liinnan race in typical scenes from Ine 
great lii-itoric periods, and comprising 
Thi Tower ot Babel, Age of Homer, 
Jh "jirucfion of J erusalem. Battle of the 
iliais mid Romaiu',, The Crusades, and 
Tp 6 Reformation, He also produced a 
large namber of portraits, designs, 
e.ii illustrations of books, including 
I *10 Eeiiieke Fuchs, the Gospels, and 
the works o£ Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Behiiier. 

AS a coioiirist he was of inferior 
j’aiil:, his main strength lying in 
draiightsinan.ship and composition. 
In choice and iiandling of themes his 
lango was gTcat, and he desorYes 
eiodit for tho part he played in the 
rcviyal of mural decoration. But the 
yaliio of his work is often lessened by 
n straining after sjunbeiism and 
nliegory. He marks a transition from 
the idealism of Oornellns to the 
rc.dhm, of more modem painters. — 
¥, Toa Ostini, Wilhelm, von, Kaul- 
bach (ill Kunsiler MonograpMen), 

KAURI PINE {AgathUi australis), a 
tree peculiar to Now Zealand, and 
foimd llicre only at the northern ex* 
xpermty of the North Island. It 
reaches the height of 150 feet, and its 
tiinber Is much valued for building 
purposes and for making furiiifcuro. 
The resin of this tree, the kauri gum, 
forms a valuable export, and is used in 
making fine varnish, &o. Most of it is 
obtained in a fossil state, by dicing. 

iCA¥E-SMITH, Sheila, English 
novelist. The daughter of Edward 
Hay toith, a doctor at St. Leonards, 


KEAK 

she passed licr early days in Hnssiy 
uiKi soon gamed a very iiiliiualo 
knowledge ol the people there, hi 
LhOb she pabiiBhed her lirst iiovel 
7'/ic Tramping Hethodist, Thib was ^ 
HU( cciS and at iier-, lolluwed, dealiagiu. 
the janm walh Bussex life. Thcv^ in- 
clude Stirbrace, Busnx Gor&e 
Tatiierisl: Toun Orei a Apple Hart iht 
Tae End of Uu House of A lard, ilauifs 
in Sussex, Iron and Smola , The 
V'lllafjc £J(,ebjr, Bn&pnerds m Sack- 
clotk, Susan Spruif and The Clilhinn's 
Summer (1952). In pilvaie hfe Mis., 
Kuxe-Siiiiili 18 the wile td Jiei 
J.P. Fry. 

KAZAN', a bourn of European 
Riiboia, With a university, and a 
cathedral contained within a kreinhn 
or citadel of bomc historic interebt. 
This iH the Kazan of the opera Boru 
Uodou/iov, and is the capital of the 
district having the same name. There 
arc some maniifacinreb, but tiie town 
is more renowncvi as a seat ol Oriental 
learning. Pop. (1026), 202,000. 

KAZ'ViM, a town of Persia, in the 
province of the same name, fornung 
an extensive plateau some 4,000 feet 
high. The town forms a junction for 
the trad© routes to Teheran out of 
■Resht (on the Gaspian) and Tabriz, 
From time to time it has been devas- 
tated by oartbtiuakes. It has some 
trade in fimit, cottons, and horses. 
Jduring the Enropoan War the town 
was occui>icd by the British (in 1018), 
Pop. 30,000. 

KEAN, Charles John, actor, son of 
the tragedian Edmund Kean, born at 
Waterford 1813 , died at London 1808. 
He was eciueated at Eoon, but, being 
thrown on his own resources in 3827, 
ho took to the stage, and made hi'? 
debut at Drury Lane as Young Norvai 
in Home’s Douglas. In 1830 he visited 
America, established his reputation, 
and reappeared as a leading actor in 
London in 1838, among his parts 
being Hamlet and Richard III. Ho 
married the actress Ellen Tree in 
3 812, revisited the United States in 
1845, and in 1851 became sole lessee 
of the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
where he put some of Shakespeare’s 
plays on the stage with a splendour 
never before abtompied. — Cf. 0. Scott, 
The Drama of Yesterdag and To-day. 

KEAN, Edmund, the most brilliant 
tragedian oC his age, W'as born in 
London 17th March, 1787, died at 
Richmond Idtli May, 1833. His 
l>arents were connected with the 
theatrical profession. At two years 
of age he w-as placed in a pantomime, 
at seven ho went to school, but ran 
away, and for a short time ho was a 
cahitt-boy in a vessel. Returning to 
I the stage, he ultimately obtained an 
i ©ngagement at one of the minor 
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KEATS 
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t ‘S.iv . rt 1 

In it'‘ . pp n« d a" I)i n \ Ijiine 

‘‘ 'X u P-d\l«K K niui Uitn *. s 31 h iuumI 
Iji. Up aif h* ' iiid*!v‘u and up- 

> in)r»nd, juid ’i\ns (*«pnM»y r'’<^d m 
<r )f.U'l’<irisa!Hlu<.iinp'OtiU'iio, li«i,inkd , 
’ n;K*lh, laj^o, l<eai, ^’'(daaire 

’ul t»f Kvali i b^it “ stesn^ luni .n i 
liij* n'JuioK r'li.aKt-Mpj are bv dashOh of 
^ ddioiT aud lie \\» s liiuldj' puii-.(.n' 
I 5 I!a/li1t aiat L intb. deiiUt^ 
naai4 a; F. Un’^jp^n, 

X ih i> i i • f ^ d ’’af ht tV ! ; 1\ \\ , 

iLu" h , J la i^iji uf IkifiiHPd iKUtn] 
a. 1 . \!eli »v. Phi !,ifi and AiP'tnlurrs 
of i,(i} uUnd Kanti Tiajedlnii. 

KEATS* John, KnMisli puol* was 
boTO ou I’idli or JK! Oit., 1Tb >, and 
died on 2:)rd Fels, 1821. Ills father, 
"I'lioipat JvcmIs, hnri iiiamed Ihe 
«|jii'?httr of id'^ onnho'er, 3olii) 
Jofinn?*, and had t'd.m over hn 
f itUT-iii-Lav’i4 iHi-iness, a iiMH’y 



Ltlsauiid K^*.m 


6ta]>Ie at the of the Swan and 
Hoop, ^loorfields. Keat« attended a 
fioltooi at Enfield whieli way kept hy 
John Oiai'ke, and when there becanio 
friendly with Mh headinawter’s son* 
ObaricJS Oowden Clarke, the Shake- 

S >oareaii scholar* who wa.s an usher at 
t© school, and who oneonrasred 
Keats’s literary tastes. Keats was a 
lively and puffnacions hoy, init duringr 


IvEiVrS 

I it t^eiral ehooi lui iToti .di kiiuld 
1 !: o )h i ^\ if h I he u ili<» < . i dt >?.«*. 

Hr kt\ <" H»oi ri iSP), j>n!'nai,5 
PpaMiiiTtl f<> a ‘-ui ,'4)11 ii'.iPt I 
huonutml at Kduaaitoii. \ii I -<11 he 
,aif4 ihui hH i!id« ntiircM and wvni lo 
ojHion, \\ljefo he flndicd at 



4. 


a Kt iti 

Sr. TlnniiiP^’H llotrpiials. He 
orked hard at iiiediiliie, as home of 
his natebooLh testify, but his cMof 
mterect was in poetry. Wpenser’s 
Faerie QuetMe was what first inspired 
him to 'imte. In IhlC ha became a 
dresser at Guy’s, and made the ac- 
quaiutanca of Leigh nnnt, who was 
eleven years his h€‘nior, and who 
exercised a grail mliuenco over Ida 
deveiopmenl. About the same tim© 
he met Hay don, t he artist, and SlioUey, 
Works. He pu! dished his first book 
in the bpring of 1817 under the iiUo of 
Poems dy John Keats, This book is 
lull of inuaatiuity, but it eontains 
joine good work, and tlie proniise of 
mu4'*li better. The i^omiet On first h)oiC‘ 
ing into CkaiAinmds Uomcr is there; 
i but so iH isiuch j.uain Speiihorian and 
tlorid writing. It was not received 
witli any enthusiasm* and Ivcai^s 
withdrew from London to the Isle of 
Wight* in order to get the quietness 
necessary for coinposition. In May, 
1818, appeared Endymion: a Poeiia 
liamanee. It was not greatly noticed 
on its first appearance; but is, as 
Hunt ealleti it* ‘'"a wlldcmeas of 
sweets.” Its faults are those of ex- 
uberamio rather than those of aridity. 

In lune, 3 818, Keats ■went on a 
waOdng-tour in Scotland, but the ex- 
ertion was too much for hie health, 
and he was ordered by a doctor at 
Inverness to return home. Two 
notorious attacks were made upon 
the poetry of Keats, one in Btaefe- 
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imod\s MIa£?aziiie (Av^„ 1818) almost* 
oerlaialv by J. ih Lo(‘kbart, ami one 
in The OuaricHy Ihinut (Sept., 18 ib) 
by J. W. Croker. OfieJisive aiid ignor- 
ant} as tliese ai tides aie, tiiey are by 
no meAiis cxcephonal, but are typical 
of tiiQ rancorona cnticisin of thoae 
dajd. Tbeir bitterness is partly due to 
party feeling, for Keats and some of 
bis friends, espeeiaiiy ifunt, were 
Siibcials, and (Jrokcr and Lockkart 
were imcomprorusmg 'J’oiies. 

Tom Keats, the younger brother of 
tlio poet, died in l)ce., 1818, and 
Keats went to live with Ins fnend 
Brown. Ho had fallen passionately 
in love Wifcli a very ordinary giri 
named Fanny Braivne, who allowed 
her-'Cli to become eiigagcd to him, but 
who did not bestow nracli synpathy 
or iinderstancliiig upon the aupor- 
scusdivo poet. In 1813 If eats, al- 
though his lieallii was beginning to 
fiuiler, was producing some of Ids best 
work. By Feb,, 1820, he was fatally 
ill. ills third and last book, Laima, 
Jsahella, The Eve of SL Agnes, and 
othir Foems, appeared in July, 1820. 
This book contains all his best work. 
Ail the poems included in it were 
written between March, 1818, and 
Oct., 1810. Isabella is a beaut^^ally 
retold tale of Boccaccio. Jlyperion is 
a majestic and Miltonic poem, vrhich 
marks a great advance unon Endy- 
m%on. Lamia is a beautiful poem 
modelled upon Dryden, but no close 
imitation. The uni’ivalled series of 
odes To Aiiiumn, On a Grecian Urn, 
To a Nightmoale, and the others, 
are perhaps the greatest of all the 
poems of Keats. 

Hxs work now won some recogni- 
tion, notably a laudatory article by 
Jeffrey in 2%6 Edi nbimjJ} Revieio. His I 
heolth, however, speedily declmed, 
and consumption fetr<*ngtheiied its 
grip upon iiiin. He had attacks of 
haunorrhage in June, 1820, and in 
September, accompanied by Ms friend 
Severn, he left for Italy. He stayed 
about a fortnight in Naples, and then 
went to Home, where he steadily be- 
came worse. He himself spoke of Ms 
last weeks as **his posthumous life,” 
and when the end came in h'eb*, 1821, 
it v/as a release. He was buried in the 
old Protestant cemetery near the 
pyramid ol Gains Geotius. 

Appreciation. For some yeaips after 
his death a mistaken view of Keats’s 
character prevailed. It was ffnaliv 
dispelled by the publication in 1818 of 
Lord Houghton’s L}fe, Inters, and 
Literary Bemaim of John Keats, mt it 
stiff lingers in certain manuals of 
literature, and in the minds of ill- 
informed persons. He was thought to 
he a mawldsh and efteminato man, 
who poiuiittod Mmself to be ‘ snuffed 
out by an article-’ TMs idea was 


partly due to the .Idonais of Shcilcy, 
wM<“h IS a great and noble iioew, but 
which betiays an mipeifect under- 
staudiiig of Keats. It is also due to 
the quotable mitiire of the clever bufc 
callous lines in the eleventh canto of 
Byron’s Von J uan. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than this idea 
of lieats. Ho was eminently maiilv 
and level-headed, although in his last 
days, when his health broke down, he 
not unnaturally showed signs of a 
certam morbidity of temperament. 

Keats, “the young Marcellus of our 
tongue,” stands among the greatest of 
Fngli*h poets, not merely m promi c 
but in performance. He drew hia in- 
spiration from some of i lie best of his 
predecessors, Spenser, Milton, and 
Dryden, and his mliuenee has beim 
profound upon the best of his suc- 
cessors, Tennyson, Sivunbume, and 
Morns. He has always been a poets’ 
poet, but he is also loved by all tmo 
lovers of romantic poctiT. — B iblio- 
gbaphy: K. Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Life, Letters, ami LiLmry 
Rematns of John Keais; Sir Sidney 
Colvm, Keais (English Men of Letters 
Series); W. H. Hudson, Keais and his 
Poeir-y; J. 0. Williamson (editor), TH 
John Keats Manonal Volume', Lucicn 
Wolff, John Keats: sa vie et son ceuere. 

KE'BLE, John, an English divlu 
and poet, born 1792, died 1866. As a 
.zealous Iligii -Churchman he was 
associated with Newman and Pusey in 
getting up the famous Tracis for ittc 
Times (1833). His lepuiation w 
cMeffy due to his well-linovv'n vohmie 
of hymns, The Christian Fear. Ho 
also wrote Lyra In7iQCcnhim, a series 
of poems on children, and serinons. 


KEBLE COLLEGE, one of the col- 
leges of Oxford University, built by 
subscription as a memorial to John 
Keble, and incorporated in 1876 by 
royal charter. The charter declares it 
to be “founded and constituted with 
the especial object and intent of pro- 
viding persons desirous of academical 
cducation,and willing to live economic- 
ally, with a college wherein sober liv- 
ing and high culture of the mind may 
be combined mth Cliristian trainmg, 
based upon the principles of the 
Church of England.” The college Is 
a flourishing Institution, and 1ms the 
patronage of about a dozen livings. 

KECSKEMET (koclFkc-met), one of 
the largest market towns of Hungary. 
It has an extensive trade In horses 
and cattle, and much-frequented fairs. 
Pop, (1930), 79,467. 


KEDAH, one of the Unfederated 
Malay States* on the west of the 
Malay Peninsula; area, .3,648 m* 
miles; pop. (1931), 429,645, The 
capital is Alor Star. See Maxata 
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KE0LESTON, m.U ^ of 0orl»i- 
hij ' It 1 » i» tutSui I oh! s fut’u Ht 
L id i-. ’i»S tbk M)r uumoilsou udii 
tlio i 'iiuht %\ho h\od 

h K‘ fsifin'* tie !ltii <M K< di« ?- 

f^ni Hah, fdi t il of \ S‘'<* >r»nt *?•>- 
d ’ .t »!!<■' in.'ii'-'oti H{ ffso < Ut It. 
J^h id r’'Pt'd h liisbfit Viiirii. 

jiEEL lj(i; h^\.A<d), iMitloin 

}). u fu’ 1 ‘ndH 1 ■’» i «aniia ’’ tore and 
I id loinMit*- a bi t ''*nori 
ta? Jikdoati ■> ‘-hip i-* laait f.p» 

V hjeh t h{ ‘‘ b k f bo i " ’ of the co' »- 
ph io.l li . L rn aikp am 

I. <»i dj> ook44p«'(i vo(h hnU '*‘0 
lodut j- ft llni awl jo’s I s ta </a /kk 
inf 1 a jn ^ <,»afS '*>ai 1 joinnie4 in?,. 

Tt ii-driitJ 

f< n I V ! t ir 1 w oS. ’k t -> 

*n Ml i i , i th ji< 3 ; u . 'I'll 

(d aijp t f \.a'-H hun*- list to It i' lanl- 
,.iin, dMiJjnd O'M I tLe '•i."'* a iho 
diiti, an i h iiilod irons onr* sti ‘ of thi* 
\* Mtd to the pa “>1114 tiudf r- 

ii< it'd th 1 koil. 

KEELING BLANDS, or COCOS 
ISLAHDi, a !::,rta!p <d t'osal 
liklMii DtojT , oT) n (I by ('aptaisi 
3^(*li.i44 (Ibad'b dLti .a4inat.d by 
Ihii 1*11 iron tie Dnt'ni in 
kti. 'a’a* for’uMi (I dt j, oiiot Ik. V of 
the bhiiN nitt' r*Mi‘s -aa e 1 ^b5. 
Tiie i ’mu ta i ndx alt and Ltaltinv , 
nut the i;rtai!s w in 11s » oMltnio ana. 
thkM-mif'- an I tnioo-niit od are the 
chief prodints, Imt and poultry 
ure reeled, and the lac^oon ■formed by 
Iho atolls vibtnmds m hsh. yiicre is a 
nirelo -tatioii. On Uth No\., 11)34, 
the Oennaii £*riii.?er EnifJen attneked 
the Cimn ^fT'oxip, aud 'via«' dc&troyod 
tilt re by H.M.A.S. Pop. 

mm), 1 , 112 . 

KEELUNG, See Hi ixya. 

KEENE, Charles Samuel, black -and- 
while arliHf nas bom at llurascy ra 
!b‘bb died at Jlammir'.iuith m ISUl. 
Alter a jtar or tv»o in a mUcdtiir'e 
oitico, at the ago of limit on lie na=i 
appiiSiiieed to 2l(“-sr'>. Wk>mper, 
%\uod-eiirrrArt-r . hne ■\eai' later he 
Iwraii work for The lUiLsirafnl fjmdon 
Xeim and oilier paper*, .ind m iSal 
he ilnl appeared in the pages ot 
Pimrh, m I*sb0 bung taken on the 
fctafi'. From tlilk time till within a few 
months of bw death he contributed 
cunt iimotibiyio thatfaiiious yscriodical. 
He was also a retnilar contributor to 
Qnrt a ir«/c, and illustrated a few 
books, iucludms Thackeray’s Bound- 
aiwui Paptrs, Keene’s work, with 
subjects taken mostly from the 
linmbler walks of life, is marked by 
fine and exprcs&ivo dranghtsmanship 
and great powers of characterization. 

KEEWATIN, one of the three dis- 
iricte Into which the Korth-West 
Territories of Canada are diyJded, the 


mil KEITH 

\ other 1\\o bun ^ !< i iii\! ii ri I *1 u 
Lcmii.. Kuu<itiH Mill ‘t 
cboaf ioug. I (12 A is* lIuti'iM'i bau 
\.iea 22b, lOO sq. nisk ■='. 

KESWATIM, \ ic-oif oji 

l.iheef Ihe V* oiMh, OnLuio, i ja d.s. 
Pop. 2,0 hh 

KEIGHLEY fktl 0 ninribip-il 
burou rh of the \”ul JbdsiiT ( 1. \ork-‘ 
hh 1C, Fil'd Ip U u 1 n p\ .! o iihc < ** 
%nK)lknanti ui*ul ^n<.d"i, v-orsi d- 
^pmma'' 11 p iiun, 11 1 lone-b ci 
f ’vS, if > 1 . U uii bn j, , !\d scwni;- 
inofuTu iv<udi\ adofiAC’ 

j UU 1021 ) ClC % A\*l tF P«H\“ Pl"i< IM, 

1 m Ikouo , d.iii. as! (] t: is ■’ jLi mn 
H ill Vsdv. Pop. (toUb '“T ’ 0 . 
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KEIJO-FU. See Si'Oin.. 

KEI RIVER, GREAT, iii!:?outh-Kast 
Africa, ioraiorly the boimdaiT be- 
Tuetn British Katlmria and KailTana 
proper, ii'-es, with its branches tho 
Black and W'hite Kei, m the Storni" 
bergen M.onntains, and flows into th© 
Indian Ocean. 

KEITH (kSth), a dlfatingulshcd 
Scottish family, to which belonged 
the hereditary office of Grand - 
IMarlschal of the kingdom, Tho first 
EarhMarisehal w-as William Keith, 
created earl In 145S. A sneccf,eor of 
kis, the fifth Karl-Marischal, fooiided 
and endow'ed Marischal CoEcgc and 
■University, Aberdean. The family 
had at oao time great estates, their 
head-qmirters being in Aberdeenshire 
and Kmeardiacsfnro, in wffiich latter 
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fouuty r.istlo th<*ir 

Fiic iiinsfc 'lira (♦*<■] of Uio Kel{]]'“ 
V’JH J.iHiesy in fuS lifuko* 

FEvdtTiok tiH' (.in it. soti i)f WiSliaj i 
Kaith, mufk KaH*\3arF<'imi, hoiii 
ifVJO, iiia<i (*11 the batii liold of Ihx o- 
laroli, 17:»S. in-, brnluer Uctn^o, 
tonih Earl-Manscliin (Imrn 1085, Obai 
r. 7fn, ua- to leore Sc.‘o11aii<l 

for Ijjs ia toe .laeobile ntlo 

iio aflennO'tK jiaiieii hF ln'otiKO* 
Jiuiies ill iSvrliJi, anu ai-.o ^rainoti the 
freour ul' tlio to lie iiiado 

lohi-eU hic;!'ly Uc.jful as a diplomat i do. 
— UiiuaooK vpiiy: P. lludiaii, ^An, 
of ind A/Ln'< iif mid Xolu 
Fttunhj uj Kiithl IP Tas'io^', Tiu 
i^nat HisforF /Va/nVos of 
F'l’ riuheri/ DoiuovU-'j F< of 

SraiidPfL 

I^EITII, Sir Ardiui% Scott Mi 
BcioDlist. Boriiat VfjfO'iii on, .’'a li Feii., 
IhOi), he Tins educated ai. the mil- 
Tcrsity tiieix* and later iii London and 
Leip/hr. Ho became a doctor, andi 
from 189S) to 1‘JO'J wab Secretary of 
the Anatomical Society. He was then 
made c< mbervator of the Hiisenni, and 
Hunterian Profesbor at the Iloyal 
Coilege of Burgeons, London. In 1U21 
he was loiigMed, and in 19*27 became 
President of tlio British Absociation. 
Ho Iiaa been f.r.s. since 1913, and 
from 1917-22 v*as Fullcrian I^rofc^sor 
at the Royal Institution. Ho became 
Rector of Aberdeen UniTersity in 
1930. 

Keith made MmseK a leading 
authority on aniliropology, on whicli 
subject he wrote and lectured a great 
deal. His books ineiudo The Human 
Bodiff The of Mmi» Engines 

of the Tlmna^i Body, The Religion 
of a DarwiniaTit and New Discoveries 
relaUng to the Antiquity of Man (1931). 

KEKULBL Friedrich August, Gor- 
man chemist, was bom at Darmstacit 
in 1829. Ho was professor at Ghent 
and afterwards at Bonn, where he 
died in 189G. His discoveries of the 
quadj'ivalonco of carbon, and of the 
ling distribution of the six carbon 
atoms in the inolecnlo of benKeno, 
have had a profound influence on the 
development of organic chcinistry 
and its practical applications. 

KELAN'TAM, one of the ITnfeder- 
ated Friday Biates, on the east coast 
of the Jialay Peninsula; area, 5,713 
Efiiiare miles; pop. (193!), 382,517. It 
is tra^’ersed by the Kcdanlaii River, 
at thft mouth of which is Kota Bharu, 
the capital, 

KELAT, or KALAT, ono of the 
Btates of Balueiiisian Agency, 
India, imporiant because of its posi- 
i ion with regard to Afghanisf an; area, 
73,278 sq. nnles; pop. 328, 281. The 
ruler bears the title of Khun* 


KELAT, KALAT, or KKElAT, a 

ioun of iUHuohhuni, e.ipiinl tf lun 
territories ol lio' Khau of Kclet, f4. 
i upu's t]i(‘ '•hie of a lull ai a hei'dit , f 
iteurlj 7.IM)b teet alunc the hca. H j 
furrmimierl by a miui wali llanht'd 
witfi ba.stioiis, and the firtcLs are 
narrow am! lillhy. Hannho tnre-’ ui 
elude small arnn and hwords. i>on 
c-iimat('d at i5,0lHj. 

KELHA.M, village of Noftinghaii- 
'•hire. It i 1 on t he Vrerji, 2 luile- fwjijn 
Ah'WMrk. iliTC i-. a laeb ly lor Geahii" 
w iih .-.ugar Itcet \vdiieh is gn.wn in ILc 
ncighboarhood. The ihio Ji.iil I, a 
iuoolugical college of the Cuureli el 
Bngdrmd. i’op. 100. 

KELLER, Helen A.dams, Amci-i ■an 
blind and deaf mute. Bom 27tii 3 
1880, she lost the si‘3toe«i of .sidiL 
heaaii',' and smell when 19 mourhs 
oM. \nna Hullivan of the PeilJn 
Institute of the idind taught her fa 
read by the deaf and dumb aip]ia|j?>l, 
a ho writing and typewTiting. lu 
1890 slie leauicd to speak. .She ur.ulu- 
ated with lionours at RadeJille Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., and wrote 
fceveral books including The Aforv of 
My Life, 1903, and The World I Lire 
hi, 1908. In 1932 she visited SeotiaiKf 
to receive honorary degrees at tiip- 
universities. 

KELLERM ANM, Francois Christoph c, 
Due do Valmy, Marshal and peer <}f 
Franco, bora 1735, died 1820. lie 
joined the army as a volunteer in 
1752, distinguished himself dui’ing ike 
Seven Years’ War, and rose rapidly to 
the command of an army corps. Afc 
the coinmenceincnt of the reyolntion- 
ary war he received the command of 
the army of the Moselle, formed a 
junction with Dumouricis, and siw- 
tained the ‘cannonade of Valmy/ 
which caused the allies to retreat. 

In the following wars Keilomiann 
received various commands, and 
Napoleon loaded him with honours. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons 
he was appointed a member of the 
Chamber of Peers. His son, Francois 
Etiexme Kellermann, second duke, 
born 1770, died 1835, also dis- 
tinguished himself in the Napoieonic 
wars, in Italy, in the Peninsula in tirs 
campaign of 1813, at Ligny, and at 
Waterloo. 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings, Ameri- 
can diplomat and lawyer. Bom at 
Potsdam, New York, 22nd Dec., 1859, 
he was educated in Minnesota, and 
admitted to the Bar in 1877. He 
practised in Enchosicr and St. Paul, 
and was special counsel in the action t(i 
dissolve the Union Pacific and SoutJi- 
ern Pacific railway merger. Elected 
to the Senate, 1917-23, in 1921 he 
became American ambapsoalor in 
London, resigning in 1925 to become 
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A‘»'r«iary nf Hiatt' in ('ot)!- 

, nut l1 Iiuh* 

l5f‘ uNni lainn a-t llin ut iThialor <»5 liie 
Kcilor./? nr l\K*t ul i-'iKnul 

ri i )'j'-’, ft juulf I*at-nrai t!eat\ tor tSu‘ 
oiillju^rv oj w.n*.!' an itisi ruuu iit m 
aa'uj?# J 'uoliev. Ho wa-- u^wirdod t S»e 
i ?t n. 1 ' t'tu‘ iU’Jtt, and Iiuh 

• 1 Juu'.v of tlio roriuJinorit ^'oaii 
of hil‘ la, tioml Ju«.luc, The na:;ue. 1 
*^iiue Itnhn I 

KELLS (oi|£?iimlly KE^»LTS'J, a j 
Hio’hi itounoi iielsnui,! 'unijtl.v Jtkatlu \ 

lure-t^ntL’ siiualed uu a ‘'anah hill \ 
»' nr ilie Blaekualer. it ij a \erv’ 
iWLf it !st l»mii \\dh a roimd aud I 

v,a-, loFui! ri:» A I'iaee oV luneh eecio} *- J 
aNSieai iiunni\ata . Ih>in ( i 

ifELLY^ Edi-i-ard iknov ii e'-t Ised), | 
Au-i” Jjni inisin-ajrirt r, L«>rn m An^- 
t(,iija ii<e elded son ui“ a 

ilepeited Belfast eoii^jet. At an 
eail.i age he was sejateneed to three 
years’ miprisoiinicnt for horse -hi eal ini?. 
In 1878 an atteniid was made to 
anv't Dfwi Kelly, Ned’s brother, oua 
shmlar eliarg’e, but the faniilr oh’erecl 
an eih'dive re'-isfaiiee hy whieh the 
hvo brothers •^i.cre enabled to eseapc 
Into the Inrsn, Ikw the? jtaruMi two 
fiieu, named Byrne and Oart reMiee- 
tlroiy, and the terron/ed 

'Vletoria and New fcoittii 'Wales fur 
two yearpt biiriim!? banks and pillasih.? 
tfm’iLs. TIh'I' W'ero very a'allaiit to- 
wards 'women, and the iact that they 
never robbecl the poor and were re- 
in Tori to maintain an exeelicnt system 
of espiomnie explains their lon^ iin- 
minuty from arrest. ETciitiially tlio 
g'uui? were roimded up in au ‘hotel* 
m\ir Benalla. Ned Kelly eonhi have 
eseaped,^ htifc ho refused to dosert his 
eoiuiuuxiosiH, was sorioiisly wixunded, 
xerdured, tihnl* euimeted, and 
li i lilted in Oet., 1880. — t'L F A, 
Harr, 3'hf Lmt of the Bmhmivjerii. 

KELP, the ask i)p<jduced hy hurninir 
cs Haul i'fOjuweds, rs|KMiaIh Iho Ian?-. 
Laiamr.rja-,; it euiiiaii’s totia, poLHh, 
and iudKies aimni't of her '-ait s. ke?{)- 
bufiiin X Vuis at one Lrue a n^rulae anu 
Je< fViBve iudiiStiT ill the Hebrides ami 
./heuiierr, bni neei praetuiiily ch*- 
I ^ro> ed by I ho roinpelitioi? of eiieaper 
i.nportedelnuiiieaii, DindnirtiiC: Euro- 
pean War li was revived, ami, if 
lieveloped ahmr: more selenthie lines 
tiian tiioso foriiierlj’ in yojxnv, may 
oaeo more beeoine of consldorahle 
Iiiiptipianee. The name is ulw) ap- 
plIiHl to the ooaweudi tiioiuseivcs 
iLaminariaeea^). 

KEI50, a Scottish towm and poHee 
hiipg'h of lioxbiii>?iishiro. lii the out- 
skina of the ttnvii are the majmifieent 
ruins of lielso Abbe?', foniided and 
eiidoweci by David I in liL‘8. It is in 
the form of a Latin cross, and is a 
lino spedmon of tlie Norman stylo of 


fn'chliiH rnre. fn ike huiiu'iuiile 

?i«‘hjiiy 1H Bloui- C’a4u, fJic «ii 
1 iu‘ liueai tauni? ol Koiburyiie. Fop. 
(BKU), ihHk.j. 

KELTY, town of Fift'sliirc. It is 8 
TiduM li'om Beiihu’UiIiiK', on I hoL.NJii. 
illy. it o.o'-» u-> c'aoU'ncc lo too 
o iuniirf of tlu* coal aoues in the Iblli 
uodur*. Fop. 7,lbP. 

Tbo Rhf‘r K{*!l:r is a trBnjIa?:/ of 
the Forth, ami rdii-> lor > von- dist*ipoo 
bi-t^reeu !"crtij-,lun . ud HI irllmT^biiv. 

KSLUMGh or KEELBNG, a t(P'’n 
and se'ipml in I ho Hoi'ihm’n pari of 
the isiaiut nt Foiuifoa, opeiu-d lO 
foreiyu oomineu-t^ jii 1 oJb. Co* I- 
lieids arc worlmd Uisu' it, aiid 



tinanlities of coal are exported. Tliore 
is also an ext<‘iisive t'xporl trade in 
rice, su?tar,anti camifhtub Pop. ITkHHh 
KELVIN, William Thomson, 
Baron, indthemaiician, physicist, and 
iii\cntcr, Wus ]»orn at Belfast in 18t!L 
his latlier bciiut TSioiiu m, 

who aftenuirdh becarnt* proics-,ur of 
h ‘ma.tks ni Ular.p»Tf i nhcisit?'. 
Afhu* takiir? the G!ast?ow arts cour-ni 
h<‘ ont'U'cu Pc'i erikm'-e, ( 'shiibridpe, 
and uTadiiated in i8i,’» m .Second 
\\ ranpier and lirst Snulh's prizeman. 
He bex?an ori^hiai ?vorh m an early 
a^re, amt published sovcral paperB in 
the (iamhndae (ukI Dublhi 
maticatJounial while stIJI in Ms teens. 

lo iSMJ he was appointed to the 
chair uf natimal philosophy In illasgcw 
I TnivorFity, a post wliicii he held till 
1899. Afier the final siicees.-sful laslm? 
of the Atlantic mole in i8rk>, iia 
achieToment iar^yel?'' due to Thcuii- 
Bou’s theoretb'al and practu'al widii, 
be was laiix.fhfed. In 1892 he is\m 
raised to the peerage as Baron Ivchdn 
of Largs. For a great part f»i bis life 
iCeivia w'UB nulversaliy regarded as 
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tlie leading ^sciciitibt of Ills time. Ho 
Tuis prebident. of the British Assoeia- 
tion 111 18" Is aiul of the Royal Society’’ 
from Ihfld to 1895. The eeleh ration 
of tlic jubilee of ids prufessorship in 
lS9t> wm attended by nearly every 
C'lmnetit llvine; scientist. He died in 
1907, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

ivelvin^s tliooretical work ramyed 
over all plij^sics, a.nd be made im* 
porta lit aavances in thermodynamics, 
heat, electricity and x]Qag:netisiii, 
elasticity, and hydrodynamics. But 
he is best known, perhaps, for his 
practical inventions, winch inelnded 
electrical measnrinu nistruinents of 
all liindB (e.g*. the mirror galvanometer 
and the quadrant electrometer), a 
machine for taking: ilyms deep-sea 
BOimdtiigs, a tide predictor, and 
an improved form of the mariner’s 
compa ss, Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
PMlosophu, written in collaboration 
with Professor P. O. Taifc, is still a 
standard treatise on dynamics. 
Kelvin’s collected mathematical and 
physical papers have been published 
in live Tolmncs; the jiapors on elec- 
trostatics and magnetism appeared 
separately in 1874. — Cf. Silvanns P. 
Thompson, Life of WilKa^n Tlionisont 
Baron Kelvin of Largs, 

KEMAL, Pasha Ghazu Mustapha, 
Turkish politician. Bom in 1882 at 
Salonika, ho became a soldier. In 
1015 he commanded the Turkish 
armies on the Gallipoli peninsula and 
afterwards made himself a very for- 
midable figure in pub lie affairs. At the 
head of a group of nationalists he set 
up a govemnient at Angora which, in 
1022, was strong enough to abolish 
the office of sultan. At the head of 
affairs, Mustapha Kcmal won a signal 
diplomatic victory when the Treaty 
of Lausanne, in 1923, restored to 
Turkey much of the territory she had 
lost. In the same year Kemal was 
chosen president of the republic, 
%vhich, under his strong rule, made 
great progress. He was still president 
in 1933. 

KEMBLE, Charles, English actor, 
horn 1775, died 1854, the youngest 
son of Roger Kemble, and brother of 
John Philip Kemble. He was edu- 
cated at Douai (France), returned to 
England in 1792, obtained a situation 
in the post office, but relinquished it 
in favour of the stage in 1794, when 
3i© made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane, His success was largely due to 
his representations of such characters 
as Edgar, Borneo, Charles Surface, 
Antony, Mercutio, Macduff, &o., and 
to his fine voice, handsome face, and 
figure. Macready said of Mm that he 
was ** a first-rate actor in second-rate 


He was appointed censor of plaj s in 
ISM), when lie retired from the RUe^' 
ami only gave occasional Hlkike- 
si>care,in readings. He had nicRicd 
the Lii;ounlo aefcrefs Miss Marie rle 
Camp ill ISOS, whom ho was the! 
father of .lohii Jfiteiieil Kemble 
li'ranccs Anne Kcmblo, and Adelaitio 
Kombio. 

KEMBLE, Francos Anns, popiilaiiv 
known as Fanny Keinblo, wTiter and 
antress, eldest daughter of Chnrlf> 
Kemble, and niece of Mrs. Sicldoiiy 
was born at London 1809, and die<l m 
1893. iSlie first appeared on the stage 
atCovent Garden as Juliet, in 1829. 
Among her writings are the tragedy 
Francis I (in wliieli she herself aeled 
the part of Louis of Savoy), Journal 
of a Residence in the United States^ 
Jornnal of a Residence on a Georgia 
Plantation^ Records of a Oirlhoocl, 
Records of Later Life, and her Koiis 
on Some of Shakes 2 Jcare"s Plays, As 
an aetresfa she excelled in the ciiar- 
aoiers of Portia, Beatrice, Lady Mac- 
beth, Lady Teazle, and o£ Julia in 
Sheridan Knowles’s The IJimehback, 
— Her yonnger sister Adelaide, bom 
1 820, greatly distinguished hei\seii’ on 
the operatic stage, but retired on her 
marriage in 1843, 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell, an emi- 
nent Old-Engiich scholar, son of 
Charles Kemble, born 1807, died 3857, 
He graduated at Cambridge, and, 
having taken up the study of Old- 
English, spent a considerable time in 
studying the ancient M6S. in the 
libraries there. He edited BeouHtlf 
(1833) and other Old-Bnglish works, 
including an incomplete edition of ihe 
Old-Bnglish Gospels, and a cohectioa 
of all the known charters of the Old- 
English period, under the title of 
Codex Diplomatieus Moi Saxonid, 
Perhaps his most valuable work (only 
complete so far) is the Baxom in 
England (London, 1849, 2 vols.). Pot 
a number of years he edited The 
BHiish and Foreign Review, and from 
1840 until his death he acted as censor 
of plays. 

KEMBLE, John PMHp, actor, 
eldest son of Boger Kemble (theatrical 
manager), bom at Preston 1757, died 
at Lausanne 1823. Ho vsras sent to the 
Boman Catholic college of Douai 
(Prance), where he distinguished 
himself by his fine elocution; but, in 
spite of his parents* opposition, he 
selected the stage as a profession, 
made hie first appearance at Diury 
Lane in 1783, and at once became 
popular. He was manager of this 
theatre from 1788 to 1802. 

From 1801 to 1803 he sueceasfuly 
toured France and Spain, and on Ms 
return to London he purchaseil a 
share in the Oovent Garden Theatre, 
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and inaclo liimself a .splendid repnta- 
fitm in ilit* iiiaraetors of Jnluis 
Otwiw* Hamlet, Maebetii, end Corio- 
laaiiK. iiis i heat to having lM‘en imrned 
dim 11 , tie opened the new ediflee in 
iSi»0 with an. kierease of priec',, which, 
logo! her with cert .aiii otht^r tm- 
pomilar arrangements, created for a 
series of nights the iiotablo distiir- 
iMiiifpa Jmown by tho nanio of the 
O.P. (old jinVe) Riots. Ilo abandoned 
tlio stage in 1817. His statue was 
placxjti In Westminster Abbey in 1833. 
I Til acting wvas dMinguisliocI for 
dignity, precision, and studious pre- 
paration, but was wanting in lire and 
pathos. His sHteg Harah was the 
colobrat4‘ii Sid tlong.-~Cf. P. H. 

Pit/goraid, The Kemhks: an Account 
ofttie Kcmede Fahiit*/. 

KSaiPIS, Thomas a. See Thoiias 1. 
ITcww. 

KEMPSTON, urlian district of 
BcdCofdKiiiro. It is on the Ouse, 3 
inilos from Bedforii. Homan and 
Haxoii remains have been discovered 
liore. Pop. (1031), 5,390. 

KEMP 'TEN, a Bavarian toxvii on 
tbo liicT*, 81 imie'? s.w. of Munich. 
There f a <• event li-century ablicy 
clrarth ami an old town }i .Ii. it ha, 
large lotbrn-milbi, and 

Iinea-hv tones,, and nmeh-irutiuonted 
iAira. Pop. 21,874. 

KEMPTON PARK, district of 
Middlesex, It is near Smibnry, and 
H known for its raceoonrse. In the 
Jdiddic Age'S thoro was a palace here 
from which Henry VIII used to himt. 

KEMF'-WELCH, Lucy EHzabeth, 
English artfht. Bom at Boiimenionth 
in iSGlb Hhe studied at tho Herkomer 
School of Art, Buslicy, Herts, and first 
c’ihlbitccl at tho Royal A<*ademy in 
ISiH, 

Her paintings of animals, cfipeciaHy 
of horses, show fine draughtsmanship, 
a strong .-.enso of colo»,ir and good 
composition. Among her best w'orks 
are “ Colt Hunting in the Now Forest’* 
In the Tate Hallery, London; Sum- 
mer OiMUght”; “Horfecs Jiathing in 
the Sea”; ‘Muord HundtmaH’s Dash 
on Ladysmith”; and “The Harves- 
ters/' 

KEMSING, Tillage of Kent. It is 
3 miles irom Sovenoaks %vlth a station 
on the S. lily. It is notable as tho 
birtliplaeo of S. Edilli. Jai imago of 
■clio saint wdiich stood in tho church- 
yard ivas vibitod by iliousonds who 
believed it had miraculous pow’or. 

KEN, Thomas, English prelate, 
born 3S37, died 1711, -liter studying 
ai Oxford he became successively 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange, to 
the Bari of Dartmouth, and la 1684 
to Charles li;, who made him Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. In 1688 he was 


sent to tho Tower for rcBMing tho 
dinpcDsing power riainied by James 
11. and yet somo inoiillia later ii© 
refus'^d to take tho oath of ailegiance 
to William of Orange, and was dis- 
posaesaod of Ills see; but Queen Anno 
granted him a pension. His .sermons 
and moral treatises have long been 
forgotten, but his lilorning and 
Kvening Hymns are still in use,— Cf, 
E. H. ITumptro, Life and Letters of 
Ken. 

KENCHESTER, riilage of Hereford- 
shire, It is 5 milco from Herehu'd and 
is chiefly x*eiuarka!>le as tlie site of tho 
Homan town of ('’astra Magna. Aiuch 
of it wai excavat^-'d, 3 9 12-1 3; and 
many interesting relics were loimd. 
Pop, 100. 

KENDAL, a nixmieipal borough, 
county Westmorland, England, situ- 
ated on the Kent. Amongst its 
manufactures are serges, carpets, 
tweeds, knitted goods, and fish-hooks. 
Pop. (1931), 15,576. 

KENDAL, Dam© Margaret, English 
a-^tross. Born at CTeethorpos, 15th 
Idaich, 1819, she first appeared in 
London m ISO.?, under lior inaidm 
naiLio of Margaret (Madge) liobcri- 
r ■>!!. She u on her greatest sueccEbes 
lU emotional parks. In 18(59 she 
married the actor IV. H. Orimston 
(1843-1917), who tool: the name of 
Kendal. With Sir John Haro he was 
manager of the St. .laiucs's Theatre, 
1879-88. >Irs. Kendal rcrired in 1907 
and in 1926 was made a Dam© 
(D.B.E.). 

KEN'ILWORTH* a to^va of 
Wanvickshii'e, England. Kenilworth 
Castle, now a inagnifieent ivy -covered 
ruin, was founded in the reign of 
Henry I. Tho gorgeous outortainment 
given thoro in 1575 to Queen Eliza- 
beth by the Eari of Lcieesi er is 
familiar to all from Scott’s romance of 
Kenilwortk. Pop. (1931), 7,692. 

KENLEY, distrier of Surrey, It ia 
17 miles trom London, on iiio S. Rly. 
The tine common is the property of 
the city corporation. 

KENMARE, market town of Kerry, 
Irish Free Slate. It stands on the 
river of the same name and ia reached 
by tho G,S. Rly., and by canal. It is 
a popular tourist centre, the attrac- 
tions including fishing and some 
wonderful scenery. Near are Dorreen, 
a seat of tho Marque.ss of Lan.S(lowne, 
and Dunkerran Castle. Pop. 1,034. 

Kenmar© River, really an estuary, 
28 miles long and reaching 6 miiea 
wide, separates tho counties of Cork 
and Kerry. 

The Irish title of tho Eari of 
Kenmar© has been borne since 1801 
by the family of Browne. The carl’s 
eldest son is called ATscoiint Castle- 
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fosse. The son of the hzii earl, 
Viscount- Oasiiorosse, inadc a reputa- 
tion as a Journallht on The Daily 
Mxprese. 

KENIiEDY, Benjamin Hail, English 
classical sciio lar a nd sciioolmaster, was 
born in 1804, died In 1889. Ho was 
educated at Shrewsbury under Dr. 
Butler, and nt Ht. John’s College, 
Cauilwidgo. Both at wiiool and nni- 
verslty lie had a brilliant career, 
graduating lu 1827 as senior classic, 
senior ofdinie, and first chancellor’s 
medallist. In lS3d he was appointed 
headmaster of Shrewsbury in Pticccs- 
fiioii to Dr. 1^11101% and here he 
remained lor thirty years, tnmii^ 
out a remarkable lumibcr of brilllart 
Bcbolars; among tlumi II. A. J. 
Almii'o and J. E. B. SCaj’-ur. In 1867 
ho was appo kited regius professor of 
iTreek at Cambridge, and Canon of 
Ely, and held thestj olhees till liis 
death. Among Ms works arc: The 
Public School La Hu Primer; The 
Publie School Latin Qimmuar; and 
Between Minks, or Tfaystde Amuse- 
ments of a J forking Life, 

KENNEDY* Margaret, English 
novelist. A daughter of C. M. 
Keimcdy, a barrister, she went to 
Cheltenham College and then to 
Somerville College, Oxford. She 
studied history, and in 1922 published 
A CeMury of Revolutions. Hi 1921 
she made a iiaino with a novel, The 
Comfant Nymph, which was equally 
successrul on the stage and screen. 
Her later books include lied Sky at 
ilfomtng, Come with Me, Return I 
Dare Not (1931), and A Long Time 
Ago (1933). She is the wife of Mr. 
David Davies. 

KENNEDY, Thomas, Scottish poli- 
tician. Born ill 1876, he became a 
Socialist and in time was appointed 
Secretary of the Social Democratic 
Federation. In 1921 he was elected 
IM.P. for Kirkcaldy and he was re- 
elected. in 1923, 1924 and 1929. In 
1921 he was made one of the whips of 
the Labour Paidy in Parliament, and 
in 1924 was a Lord of the Treasury. 
In 1927 he becamo chief whip and in 
1929 Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury. In Aug,, 1931, he resigned, 
and. at tlse genemi election lost his 
seat,. He was made a Privy Councillor 
in 1931. 

KENNEH, or QENA, a town of 
Upper Egypt, on the right banls: of the 
Nile, well known for its pottery 
manufacture, and carrying on a oon- 
siderabie trade with Arabia and India 
by ww of Kosseir. Pop, 27,658. 

KENNIHOTON, a parliamentary 
division of Lambeth, London. It 
contains Kenniiigtoa Oval, the famous 
Burrey County <Ti(‘ket ground, and 
Kenningtoa Park, the scene of the 


Chartist assembly (1848), Kcniiiiigt oa 
Park once known as Kenniiigtoa 
Oonmion, was extended in 1931. 

KENMINGTON, Eric Henri, Englials 
artist. Born in London, 12th March 
1888, he studied art ilioro. His lu-Ht 
important work, “The Costeniioa- 
gere,” was exhibited in 1914. it |«, 
now in the Luxemboxmg, Paris, in 
1918 ho was appointed an official artist 
on the western front. His works in. 
elude a painting on glass, *‘Tlie 
Kensingtons in Action,” war memor- 
ials in Battersea Park, London, and 
SoiSBons, and the bronze etatiio of 
Thomas Hardy unveiled at Bor- 
chester in 1931. 

KENOSK (Gr„ literally an empty« 
ing), a Chrisiological doctrine, whicli 
lays stress on the human development 
of Christ. The Logos, in the act of 
incarnation, laid aside, or emptied 
Himself of, His divine attributes am! 
also His divine self-consciousness* 
wMch He graduaily regained in the 
course of His earthly life, having done 
so completely by the time of the 
Ascension. The doctrine takes its 
name from a passage in Phil, ii, 7, 
translated in the ordinary version, 
“made himself of no reputation,” in 
the revised version, more literally^ 
“emptied himself.” The doctrine has 
been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy, and the great objection to it 
lies in the unchangeability of God,— 
C£. W. Sanday, Christologies, Ancleni 
and Modem. 

KENSAL GREEN, a suburb in the 
north-west of London, with a cemetery 
which was the burying -place of many 
famous people, including Thackeray, 
Leigh Hunt, John Leech, Thomas 
Hood, Robert Owen, and Anthony 
Trollope. It covers 70 acres. 

KEN'S IN GTON, a municipal and 
parliamentary borough and western 
suburb of London. Kensington Palace, 
the birth-place of Queen Victoria; 
Kensington Gardens, 350 acres; Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Gardens; Albert 
Memorial; Royal Albert Hail; Victoria 
and Albert Museum; Indian Museum; 
British Museum of Natural History; 
and the University of London (th© 
Imperial Institute being in the same 
building), are all in Kensington, 
Pop. (1931), 180,681.— Of, W. J. 
Lottie, Rmsington, Pkturesm^ and 
Histemical. 

KENSINGTON (SOUTH) MUSEUM, 
or VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM, a museum in London, 
originated by Prince Albert, and tot 
opened in 1857, receiving the second 
name above in 1899 when the founda- 
tion stono of now buildings was laid 
by the queen. It contains pro’jably 
the most beautiful and generally in- 
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fa1 feet ion In Fairope, com- 
pri.Hinff of mdwBtCKil art, both 

aiJOioTit ainl irjudom, produols and 
TiiatorlalB in inanufac lures, 

biillcliu/?, en^fmperltik'f ik(\; KJproduc- 
tioiH of fmoienf stnlpluro and areiii- 
teotnro, liiodero palntfaj^B in oil and 
woter-colotir, and rculpl ore by P^rili^h 
art i-'tB, Ite'-’itleB (noeasioiial loan coHee- 
fiuiw. It lb nnder tlio direction of tlio 
Board of Edncaticn andreceivcB larore 
Govomioent- firnnta. It forms the 
wntre of indinfri,;! art educalion in 
Circat Britain, niti yejioois of science 
and cookery are also coimecicd with it. 

KENT, William, Kn^didi ItmdFcapo- 
jyaniencr, arciiileot, and painter, was 
hum dn*d HhS. He wnn 

apfH'eiUice*! lo o co.o'b-Tw inter, bm 
mjnir ‘d to L oeioii, trusi ids hand a< 
1 ? nra ^ ansi painiip'r, and 

with the assi-iO.iu'c of some of his 
pro roil*? wis ciia bled to study for 
Bimm years in Holy. On Ids return he 
carrasi out some .arc! ill toil. ral ■work, 
la'labb’t lie /iofvu Guards in Whit ehall, 
but lr‘ Is !>cst known as iho founder 
of modera landscope-frardeiiiih?. 

FiSNT. icrritifiio county of Eu'?- 
latni, fo'nint; the -eat h-t astern cx- 
treuntj'' of the Lin piom ; r,re*i, b75,t»0o 
aero-,. The c »«! i ■’ i-, of j^Tcat Iiis- 
tcirical interest. ^ r leaae hi*? ilrbt 
landtaJ?iicar Dover, aud many llom.in 
camps and reiics <*’ tlie eoloiiy wliieli 
ho founded are to be found on either 
side of the andciii. Roiiiuh road\ray, 
W'a&fnff Sfree^y whieh tRi-rerses rlie 
present comity fl'oni Uover to London, 
Hencflsl and Ilorsa invaded Kent 
(Thanet) about a.i>. 455, and es^tab- 
lished an -Vuftlo-Saxoii k]nj:;dom 
which, having €antori>ury (q.v.) as 
its capital, cveniimlly beer me one of 
the most Imporiant of the 
Baroii heptiirciiy. It tras in Thonct, 
also, tliaf- St. AugusUne landed with 
Ms monkt? on liicir mission to convert 
Britain to Dhri >?i Unity. 

The inmioKi ccarnty is the home of 
pictiiresquo nnc,-rbii runil Fcenery, and 
Kent has well b*''eii ca5k*d iiic ' Garden 
of England.’ filanv cAebiated 
•waioriny-places encircle li < whores, 
and Jjo’^er Is oue of the 2 '*U;i«fc iinu'-r- 
tent ports of cyuiiiiiiolealioii w'th 
Fnince, from which a cre.-s-ehaiiaej 
tiiiiaei has been freqaeiiUy ad ruf 
as a mcjms ei ilruiiy cementing the 
IMtisIi entente with Frence. There 
are imiymrieenl cathedra Is at Canter- 
bury and at lloC'liester, aad meiliiuval 
castles and munsluns are to be found 
in seveml tonms. 

Hops aRS j'ub. ivated, and there ore 
m%iiy dairy-litriiiH and marki t-yar- 
dens. Tiicre m a eeitaiu < mount of 
coaFtel hshlay, but tae oyster 
“natives* of \'lhdtstablc5 are of more 
iiiiportain?e. Ouiipowder hi iuanufao- 


tnred, and there are grreat parser mills 
ai* Gravesend. Chatham is foui^ma 
for its extensive AdiiiiraJiy clf>cL:j"ai-ds 
and colossal naimi barracks; but it i j 
also a luilitary cent re alilioii'Hi 
socondary to Aldershot In this res- 
pect. in sport, Kent is best knoivii as 
' a erickctinq county. Its literary as-so- 
chitious are inseparable from Cbnueer, 
wJiose Vanferbttrii Tales are relMed 
iv'liolly in Kent.. Dickens drew upon 
Keniihii t-eenery ter dcRcription in 
David CoxuHrjleld, and TTuickcray* 
Barham {hithdUshy Legends)^ aiul 
many others hme foniid inspiraiicta 
from Kent and ICeiatLsh places. Tiio 
coimir tmviiis Mo,ld.stoiic'. Pop.CIlLH L 
1,2111,273.- — BrBLioGKAi'nr; H, J. 
King, A IJandhmk for Teairlicre /a 
Kejii and iSuesex; J. Hiii clunsvz% JG:n> 
of Kent and Kenlish 2leni W. .ferrold. 
Highways and llyways in KcnL 

KENTIGEHN. Scottish saint. He 
v/as bom in 53 8 and ■was edncAted at 
ColrosK tjy Saint Servanas. A period 
of herndtago pn'cedcd his eicvaAioti to 
the rank of Bishop of Glasgow. He 
remained there until his death in (MSj 
excejd for a few years ptassed la 
Wales, Sometiuies called kluiigc, or 
the beloved, Kcatigern is the Patron 
Saint of Glasgow. 

KENTISH TOPVN, district of 
London. To the north-west of tho 
city in the borough of St. Xtencras, it 
is a denstly-popuiaied disadefe. Tho 
industries iucludo the maldng of 
cigarettes, furniture, &:c. Here is iho 
North-Western Polytechnic. 

RENTES HOLE, a cavern near 
Torquay, Devonshire, England, in 
which have been found •ra.an'y bon© 
impiements of I^aiseoiithic type. It 
was first examined in 1825 by J. 
M‘E 2 iery, and afterwards explored by 
M. Godwin Austen in 1840, and by "W, 
Pengeliy (1 864 -80). Bee Cave. 

KENTUCK'Y, one of the United 
bounded north by Ohio and 
Indiana, north-west by Illinois, west 
by JVlissouiu, south by Tennessee, and 
cast by Virginia and West Virginia; 
area, 40,598 sq. miles. The surface of 
the btato is gently undulating, ex- 
cept ing the south-east, which ia some- 
wiiat mountainous. Few states are 
better provided with water comiiiuni- 
cation. The Ohio forms the boundary 
on iho north, and receives from within 
tho s'Late numerous tributaries, of 
'Which the most important arc the 
Cumberland, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see ; tlic Idississlppi , after receiving the 
Ohio, forms the boundary on the ■west. 

q’he climate is sahibrious, the soil 
fertile, the principal crops being 
wheat, Indian corn, a-ad tobacco; but 
oats, baricy, hemp, and fruit are ex- 
tensively raised, and stock bTcodhig Is 
another import ant feature, the Ken- 
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tiwkr ciiillo and liorse'j espedaiiy now public property. Sometimes 
beiii? celebrated. The ‘blue-grass’ called Oaeu Wood, a house stood her© 
region fiirmslies admirable pasLuro. in the ITtli ccatiirjf or earlier. Tiiig 
Goal and iron ores o£ variouH descrip- became the property o! tlio Dubo of 
ttcna abound in many parts of the ArgylJ^aad later of tlio Earl of jpite, 
state. Limestoiio ocouinos a largo In 17ao the Isl Earl of Manlield 
area, and in this formation are the bought it and tn© house was largely 
Mammoth Gave and others. The rebuilt for him by Eobort Adam, it 
chief manufacturing industries com- remained a seat of tlio earls for about 
priHO cotton- and woollen-factories, 1 50 years. In tiio 20th ceniury it was 
ironworks, and tanneries. ^ ^ l^ought by the Earl of Iveagh, who, 
The central position of tho state, in 19*ii7, loft to tiio nation the house 
and the abundant water and. railway and some 70 acres of land. Tho vfood 
communication, have secured it a proper, previously actiuirod, was 
rapid coimnerciai dovelopmonb. Kon- opened in 1925 as a public pleasure 
tvicky originally formed part of ground. 
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Virginia, but was separated from it 
In 1789, and admitted into the Union 
4th Feb., 1791. Tho seat of govern- 
ment Is Frankfort, a comparatively 
small place; the oldest towm is Lex- 
ington; but tho largest and most 
important is Louisvillo. Pop. (1930), 
2,614,589.' — BiBLiodRAPHY; B. P. 
Johnson, JUstoru o/ Keniuchy and 
Kmtuckimis; E. M. M* Elroy, Ken- 
iudky in the Nation's History. 

KENTUCKY RIVER, a river of tho 
United States, rises in tho Cumber- 
land Sloimtains, traverses the state of 
Kentucky, and after a course of 250 
miles flows into the Ohio at Carroll- 
ton. By a series of improrements tho 
lower portion has been rendered 
navigable by steamera. 

KEH WOOD, estate at Hampstead, 


KENWOHTHY, Joseph Montague, 
English politician. Born 7th March, 
1886, the oldest son of Baron Strabolgi, 
he entered the navy in 1902. Having 
served through the Great War, he 
retired in 1920 with tho rank of 
lientenant-commander. In 1919 ho 
had been elected Liberal M.P. for Hull 
JCJentxal) and in 1926 he Joined tho 
Labour Party, losing liis seat In 1991. 
In tho House of Commons he became 
a pertinacious questioner of ministers. 
At on© time Kenworthy w^as hea\T- 
weight boxing champion of the 
navy, i 

iCENYA, a mountain of Kenya 
Colony, in Kenya province, 100 miles 
north of Nairobi. It Is 17,044 feet in 
height, perpetually snow’-oapped, and 
has many glaciers. The peak is the 
denuded core of a volcano. 
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KENYA COLONY AND PROTCC- 
TOftATE Cfnrrurrlv BRITISH EAST 
AFKICA PROTECTORATE), Brilr Is 
sn Eai-t Afwa iKMindod 
Ah\ mu , thn 

IiifJj'sn O-’ean, Tni5f?anyika, inui 
l''i;ar 2 oa; srta„ 212,fKH» sq. inlies (sn- 
Csi^djrwr !sat.\e merves of 
m r( ^ L 

Con'^titiitloB and Government. The 
Ihitisii lOast AiriiM IVotect orate was 
piuch'unied m fame under tiie 

i ulntiud OiUec in i90o, and in iO^O 
V PMelL*\a|t‘d to the pusitum of a Crown 
Colon:', the i'onsta! btnp bflonf^ivr t«> 
lUid i<M ft! f^’ten Uie Sultan Zaii/i- 
bi, cori.iii ’«"e, lionovfT, Ivfiija 1 ro- 
treto* u-"' -e, rnif' L in 

l 9 Ci ! e*f if JtS'd.nd idiLtXt 119,009 
f j. ? s, jKip. 12,000) xsd'- ceded to 
Ji mi \\f>,) 

i uc roialiSOiion (atii^pied 
pro\id4 for tbf r<f‘prc«ciiLil!OU of 
lh:roi*ea?i , Jonians', and nafi'^es on 
the iifjpdsdne and Exc^cnthc 
ij(5«iinfiis. Tin re are f-evcii pro-^ kiees, 
Coad. ncaeiba, Kikiryu, Xyan/e, 
Xi<rtheni Front fT, Kerjo, an<l the 
I nd five e\?ra pio\iiifuil du ■ 
trift s. W lu5 {'‘'•C t k d an as are autSor 
lie 1 led Co^I'Pl- J Her, aifi 11 '. '' VC 

rfiCAe tee miilieiied ],y I i 
OomiiM I iU r*. 

Climate* P^rodjictle n, &c. llu' «. of d* 
loiiflH am low, reau te iaIL and a 
Rieal eeuti d phjicaii, Uuri fuliinc 
on the wt i •fouanla Lake 
The fliinau' j^ood, c-peeially in tne 
Id^lhLiiid'-i wliCT<‘ fiicre are many Faro- 
p'\«i but malaria ja e ^nmion. 

In the ion-i/intf didnets rice, coco- 
nut coll on, c nsar-ciuic, &c., are pro- 
duu’d, Phhe in the hli^liland- oolt’ee, 
nuil/e, wheet, .dsal, tol'jaceo, and fruit 
are the chti-f pr xliieLc and cat tie and 
blitvp lira leered. Forests corer about 
iidioti bq, niiF' and are situah*d prin- 
cifuilv on tlif coast (ebemy, copal, 
iiunruo’iiC'- , Xe,) ard north and wc-t 
of Xi.r’obs (icdar, caitndior, bamboo, 
&c,b Tbtie aic t-evtia! CoitenmcTd 
air •mills, i JoIii,n\i|ilide, opal-, am a, 
h*{. c, a, Mj > 001 , tx*-t but are 
litiie norht'd. 

Commerce. The ioia! 'value of ex- 
ports In Ibdl was LI, 922,1 Thi, and of 
Impel !■> £,",002,0 ‘id ithese li<ues m- 
cliide ri?and.i, which is in eiislonib 
ntiioii With Kcii:veb The chief ox- 
port-'i from Kenya aro eoSee, hides 
fmd skins, iibre, cojua, rubber, wool, 
and tobacco, and the trade ia mainly 
Kinplre. 

Coiiamunicatious, and Towns. 
Transport is bad In many placeH. The 
rganda Bailwas' has over milcH 

of triU'lc TrVlthiii the colony. There 
are 9,549 nules of motor roads and 
Imndrcds of miles of other roads. 
Kuiin>bi Is the capital, and MombiU-a 
with Killiifilnt is the larg*est 


town and ebieC puH. The barbooui 
aif i tate-owiied mid uic eqiijpijce 
wilh electric craneH. The win Fs-j 
stilt ion at Nair«jbi mv(‘s faimiiiim*"" 
at ion with Oreai Britain. 

Rciierioa and Education. There aic 
inuiicuuis Cbrishan iiiissioim at work 
and doiim exrelleni cdiMa- 

tiiiiial, and iiuhIkuI ftciTiro in iCejijn. 
There ,nre GovenmienL EurojK^'in, 
and mis -lion si-liools. 

Currency and Popukdion. CiincfKv 
is controlled by the Foh« Al'rov.ii 
C’urrfue.\ Hoard, t!ie Mamiurd Ik mjr 
tne biivcr siullmpr ub) ti) dhhk'd 
into ibO tents. The T*opiiiat.ou 
about 9,010,049 in 109! uiuhuliu'* 
30,813 34uro])ear.s, 90, .100 2*i 
and B2,I00 AralrO. jur ii,jp 



Mount Kt ny.^ 

UcANPA . — B I B xa o G A, p n T : The 
Kenya Handbook; A. !rf. and fl* ti. 
Brenvii, ihiide to Houfh ami Min^i 
Afi'ira; N. Leys, Kehuai Bir. O. 
Bnchmian, British Kasi Africa; F, tf. 
Joelsan, ItJusierd Africa Ta-day. 

KE'OKIFK, a <‘ity of Iowa, United 
States, at the foot of the lower rapids 
o£ the alissi««ippi. It is an important 
businch.s centre, and ha^ numerouB 
tioui'- and Raw-niiils, fouridrie-', and 
porfc-FuicLItc''* e'-tablishrnents. Settled 
m lvS20, it iK^Mine a city in 1848. 
i‘Qp. (1930), 15,3 00. 

KEPLEH, Johann, German nsmtlio- 
raatician and ubtmnoriier, born 15^11 
near Weil (Wuitteiiiberiz), died at 
lEiatishon 3030. He Umlied ai the 
University of Tubingen, and in 3503 
he was appointed jsrof«‘Shor of mat he- 
matics at tlrat,55 (Styxia). iU-rc he 
devol cd himself to tim study of 
astronomy jE ?>iit in 1599 the reiisloua 
persceutions conimenced in Klyrla, 
and Kepler, being a Protestant , gladly 
accepted Tycho BruheX invltotlyii to 
ITague, to assist In the preparation of 
the new UHtronoiniiMil tal>leiib eailul 
the Kitda^phine TaUt.^, Tyciio dicsl la 
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1601, and Kepler conliniied the work 
aloiHN being appointed Impcjial 
iiiailiemalieian aod astro noTiier. 

After iw('iity-fivo yeans’ incessant 
la hour the tables wore published m 
1 0*J7 at Uim, Keplei* had become the 
lia])py po.ss€s&o]' of all Tycho’s papers, 
eiMi i he mass oX olistTyations made by 
that astronomer dnrnig twenty yeais, 
ith a nrecision till then nn&iirpassed, 
miablGd Kepler to establish his three 
bias which have proved so frnitXiii in 
the development o£ astronomical 
science. 

Fooler enjoyed the patronage ol 
the K mperors R odolph and Ferdinand, 
the 3 Hikes of uH tom berg and^^^ rd- 
lonsiein, bat hio life was a continued 
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struggle; he was exposed to much 
religious pel seeution, and his domestic 
relations were equally uxdort unate. 
The latter part of nis life was chiefly 
passed at Linjs as iirofossor oX mathe- 
matics. 

He %vrote much, but the work that 
has rendered, him immortal is his 
Astrmiomw Nom, sen P/iysfca Cedestis 
tmdlia Oommentariis d& Motibus 
^'tdke (New Astronomy, or 

Celestial Ph.Tsies delivered in Oom- 
meiifcaries on the Motions of Mars; 
Prague, 1609, folio).- — Bibliography: 
d . L. 0. Breitbehwert, Johann Kepler* s 
Lebm %nA Werken; Sir D. Brewster, 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 
Tycho Brdhe^ and Kepler; Otto Closs, 
Kepler nnd Mewton und das Problem 
der GravitsMofh, 

Kepler's Laws, in astronomy, 
three laws discovered by Keplor on 
which were founded Hewton’s dis- 
coveiies, as ‘well as the whole modem 


theory of tup planets, (i) p^ver? 
planet cioscribcs an ellipse, the sm 
occupying one focus. (2) The radim 
vector (line joining the eenire ol I ho 
sun to the centre of the pUiud) of each 
planet sweep.s over equal areas in 
equal times. (3) ITie squans of the 
periodic times (the ix'ilods of complete 
revolution round the fuii) of 
planets are pro poit tonal to the cubr^ 
of their mean distances Irom the feur*" 
These laws enabled Newton to rcacii 
the law oX gravitation. 

KEPPEL, Augustus, a British ad- 
miral, born 1725, died 1786, wus the 
second son of the Bari of Albemarle. 
Ho entered the navy as a bof, and 
accompanied Anson round theLuuriJ 
(1740-5). He was given command ot 
the Channel fleet in 1778, and in .Inlr 
of that year engaged the French lleot 
off Ushant. Having bocomo partlr 
disabled, he signalled for his van and 
rear divisions, but Pallisor, in com- 
mand of the rear, ignored the signal 
until too la te. Pallisor accused him of 
incapacity and cowardice, but Keppoi 
was honourably acquitted, and re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. In 1782 ho was raised to 
the peerage under the title of Viscount 
Keppel and Baron Eldon. Ho was 
Fii'st Lord of the Admiralty in tho 
Cabinets of the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham and the Duke of Portland in 
1782 and 1783. 

KERAK. See Transjordan. 

KER’BELA, or MESHED HUSSEIN, 
a town of Iraq (Mesopotamia). It 
contains the tomb of Hussein, son of 
the Caliph Ali, and grandson of 
Mahomet. It is a very ancient oily 
and hoi V to Mahommedans, especially 
to the Shiites, who make pilgrimages 
there in thousands. It is also a 
starting-point for the i^ilgrimage to 
Mecca. Some of the pilgrims carry 
to Kerbela the bones of relatives for 
burial there, and the lees exacted 
form an important revenue. Pop. 
about 65,000. 

KERCH, or KEHTCH (ancient 
PANTICAPA3UM), a seaport toun of 
U.S.S.R., in the Crimean, on tlio 
Strait of Yenikale, which comiccta 
the Sea of Asiov with the Black Sea. 
The modern town is of quite recent 
existence; it is well built, advan- 
tageously situated for commerce, and 
has a considerable trade. Pop. 34,000. 

KERENSKY, Alexander Peodore’" 
vitsh, Russian bands ter-polii ician» 
born 1881, of Jewish extraction, 
ioined the Russian Labour party and 
sat in the Duma as a moderate 
Socialist, He was a recogni 2 ?ed hgal 
defender of political criminals. On 
the Revolution he was appointed 
Minister of Justice, and soon became 
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ftf (lOTPrmnf'ni. In conflict 
With KoniiJov who deiuand(Ml 

a luihfaty dictatorship, he removed 
hmi from the iiii.h (’emnumd, vrhero 
he iiad superseded Brnsilov, and pro- 
tlaiiuui the Russian RepnMic, with 

If .IS l^rirm* {15th Sept., 

JlH7h 1)11 the TroihkT"I<ciim coup 
IRh Xor., 11)17) Kertnsky letl 
ianpr’^red, ami siihsequentlr ap- 
pfunsl in London (June, 191h). In 
IlflU ht‘ published an account of iiis 
flci )i\ i. called The J^eefude to 
J\T h> ns',i. In 1039 he wrote for the 
pn. ' in iiomlon. 

KElinUELEN ISLAND (ker'Ro-len)» 
er jyhSOhATlON ISLAND, an isLincI 
in t\<‘ i utfann hunt of iln‘ Indian 
* rn <psf M ivd hr the F'’(’ncii 
ii,i w ' d » / ad» n in 1779, anne5.€d 
lu m isidb blit not perrm- 

!i< nt h\ set i b d. It ’s of irreinilar shape, 
n a h cat up bv fjord-^ and inlets and 
HUiound^ d f>/ islets; s»:reatest icnfrth, 
a hunt KM) miles; bighcHt summit, 
dOiOi) fm I , The- •'('•enery is picturcsquti 
and ofti n snm^'nilicent; glaciers and 
Miou’dn Id tK’Ciipy a conhidcrable 
Uica. TU climate ih wet and stormy, 
the b ].:peiaiiife never very high nor 

VW’V low. 

Tiie f.uir ' and flora arc somewhat 
Lmit >fL I'lio i a*mcr ineiudes the fur 
Hol, .‘PI eh phaiit, and lUtincrouo pen- 
iraeb, pellets, ami tiie albatro&.s; the 
letler is most almiidant in the form of 
mo&‘‘Cs and lichens, but the most 
peculiar lariii is the Kergiiolen cah- 
(Prinf;%n onthcoebidieo)^ a per- 
ennial cnioiferous plant nioch valued 
hy hi. inicn ol wdialers and sealers on 
account of Its antuco^'butie proper- 

C'rtok ^fdted the i«^1and in 1777, 
How In IS 10, ili(‘ ClHflhng^r Lrpedi- 
finn In l'^7l, and in 1h7i-5 parties 
from Biiiain, UciJuiany, and the 
Unlfed KL'ies w’cre stationed here to 
obai\e tlh transit ol Yeiins, 

KEHAUKb iuoperly KIEKUK, a 
town of U HI. rhero are petrolexim 
ami uaplitiia springs in it s neighbour- 
liofai, and it Iw' considerable trade. 
Jtiju fchicibv ivurdh and Jews), about 
3l/d)ib 

KERMADEC ISLANDS, Finee 1810 
a British dcpciHieiiev, bid t’ormadv 
annexed ami attacheti to New ^eahuid 
lip Aug., 18.*!. 7. The 5 ' consisi of two 
prlfKapul IstnuB, surroundea by a 
iiuiiilicr of small islets and rocks. The 
innsL iioithicdy and the largest is 
ihioul, or Sunday Inland, 674 miles 
norfh-fwt of Auekiancl; area, 7,200 
acres, They are of volcanic orimn, and 
earthquakes and other disturoanees 
liavG frerpiently taken plac^*. The 
highest peak Is 1,793 feet above sea- 
w luxurious, the 
flora being smillar to that of Northern 
VI— L 
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Now Zealand; Ash and birds are 
plenthul. There is no good harbouiv 

The first settlers were tw(> English- 
men married to Samoan girls, who 
landed on Sunday Island in 1837, but 
quitted it again in 1848. Others have 
been there since for shorter periods, 
but the islands are at present unin- 
habited. The greatest measured 
depth of the Southern Pacifle, 5*8 
miles, occurs oil Macaulay Island. 
Total area of islands, 13 sq. miles. 

KERMANb KIRBXANL or SIHGAF, 
a town in Pei> ia, capital of a provuico 
of the some name. It has numerous 
mosques, baths, caravanserais, and a 
well-luriiished ba^iaar. Its manufac- 
tures consist of sillis, shawls, and 
’iv'oollcns. Pop. estimated at 30,000. — ■ 
The piovinee of Kerman, in the south- 
east of Persia, has an area of 60,000 
sq. miles, and a population of about 
000,000. 

KERMANSHAHL or KIRMAM- 
SHAHAN', a town in Persia, provinco 
of Ardilan. The maniifacluxes con- 
sist chiefly of carpets; the trade, 
chiefly transit by the routes frem 
Baghdad, Shuster, and Isfahan, is 
considerable. During iho European 
M'ar it was occupied by the British in 
1918. Pop. about 40,000. 

KSR'OSENE. See Petrolsto. 

KERRIA, a genus of Rosaceous 
shrubs. The only species, K. japonica^ 
is commonly grown in shrubberies or 
against walls; its flowers are bright 
yellow and rather showT* 

KERRY, a maritime county of the 
Irish Free Staie, in the province of 
Munster; area, 1,161,708 acres. Great 
part of it is mountainous, Oarrau 
Tual, the highest peak in Ireland, 
attaining a height of 3,414 feet above 
sea-level; other parts are very fertile, 
producing excellent pasture and gc'^d 
cr<jps of oats, bailey, and potatoes, 
but agriculture is much neglected. 
The climate is mild and moist. 

The coast Is much indented by bars 
and inlets (Dingle Bay, Kenmare 
River, &c.); the interior presents much 
flue Fcenory, including the picturesque 
lakes of Killainey. Iron ore, copper, 
and lead exist, and a superior kind of 
slaieand flagstone are obtainedin great 
quantities in the Island of Valentin. 
The chief exports are oats and dairy 
produce. Principal to\vnB, Trale^', 
Kilktrnoy, and ListoweL Pop. (1926), 
119,171. 

KESTEVEN (Tho Parts of Kest- 
even), a sub-division of Lincolnshire, 
forming its south-west part, since 1888 
an administrative county by itself. 
The Parts of Rest even unite with 
Rutland in returning twm members to 
Parliament. Area, 469,142 acres; 
Pop, (1931), 110,059. 
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KESTREL, or WINDHOVER {Tin- , market, and a niiiseum and 


nimeulus alaiidm a qpciit*? oi tae 
J dcoii sub laniilv, ■widtlr dist'^ibutcd 
m Em ope, 11 is it m likable foi its 
babii oi lemaiiiiiij:* MiMKnded in ik© 
li by means of iipid nmsi motion, 
be i ij, at tills tunc on the look out for 
TiiiCi, which aic its t hit f food At 
times it will «ilso eai small birds, and 
lUMitb frequent It It -xaiics fiom 12 
10 Jo inches 111 lenqtli; it nests m 
tiet s, also in old toweis ind buildini?^, 
and oltcn utili/cb an old ciot s nest 
In inter it m isolates to Noith Afuca 
and India, 

KESWICK (kos'ik), a town of 
Eu:rUnd, in the eouiitr of Cnmbci- 
Iaiifl,,on the Gicta, near Lake Bei- 



KesUel 


wentuater. Lead pencils and woollens 
are manufactmed, font the mhafoitantb 
depend chit fly upon the visitors to 
the romantic scent i y in the neighfooui - 
hood, foouthoj^s lesidence, Ctieia 
Hill, is theic. Eveiy summer a 
lebgious convenlioii is held at Kes- 
wick, Pop. (19^1), 1,020* 

KETLEY. Village of Shropshiie, 
II IS 11 miles from Wt llington and has a 
jslition on the G,W, Ely. The chief 
industry is coal mining. Pop. 2, ‘200. 

KETONES, the name gi\cn to a 
pariiGuUr group of carlion coiapounds, 
of which acetone is the simplest le- 
prescntativc. Asa gioup they closely 
resemble the aldehydes A ketone 
contains the caifoonyl group (GO) 
united to tuo umralont hydiocarfoon 
radicles. Acetone, e.g. is Cilg GO3 OH. 

KETTERING, an ancient market 
town o£ England, Northamptonshire, 
on tli© L.M.S. Hallway, 75 miles 
from London. It has a large com 


gdt of bu Ailted East, winch htmsi«! 
nomeroiis specimens o£ Ins ait Boot 
and shoe mamifactuiing is thu stmift 
tirde, but lannnig, curbing, and hin 
maniifictuie ol agiiciiltinal imph. 
merits aic also of impoitanee Iho 
Paptist Mission try vSociet\ 
formed at Kcttiiin^ in 1792 Th 
tow ii gives its naiiu to a pa 1 lament ir\ 
division Oi the eounti . Pup. (IBoL, 

KEUPER, a name used foi tlio 
terrestrial «tnd laciistuue TIpntr 
Tiia&sic scries m centi xl Geim.m, 
nd also in the Biitish Isles. 

KEW, a suburb of London eoiiniT 
( f Siiiiex , England, on the right h ink 
of the Thames, opposite Buntloid (to 
wfouh a stone luidge crosses), and m 
the borough of Bichjiiond The Koya! 
Botanic Gardens, commonly called 
Kqw Gardens, belongmg to lire nation, 
are a great atti iction for visitors to 
XCew They contain the finest collec' 
tion of plants in the world (about 
24,000 dideient species), and are open 
to the public. The gardens, which 
were opened m 1841, contain Palm 
House, Temperate House, House for 
Victoiia Regia libes, Herbarium, Ai* 
bomium. Library, and various mu- 
seums. There is also a sanctuary for 
wild birds in the grounds of Queen’s 
Cottage The mam functions of the 
Kew staff are to ada anco the study of 
plant Me, and to assist m the intro- 
duction of new economic plants m all 
parts of the Empire In J920 British 
Columbia gifted a flagstaff, 215 ftit 
high, to the Gardens The staff .t 
Kew was, for example, responsibl 
for the introduction of Para rubbei 
into Alalaya. 

KEYES, S’r Roger John Brownlow. 
English sailor. Bom in 1872, ho (u- 
tcred the navy in I8S0. He served for 
a time as a naval attache and had 
commxndod siibmaimcb xvhen tho 
Gicat \Var began. He served both in 
the North Sea and m the operations 
against tho Dardanelles and m 1917 
was made Commander of tho Dovtr 
Patrol. Ho was lesponsiblo for tho 
raids, in April, 1918, on ifeobiuggo 
and Ostend, being 3 c warded with a 
knighthood. At the peace he was 
piven £10,000 and made a baronet. In 
jl919 Heves was chosen Oonimandti of 
tho Battle Cruibcr Squadron of tho 
Atlantic Meoti in 1921 ho beeaino 
doputy-chicf of the naval staff j in 
1925 commander-in-chief m tho 
Mediterranean, and from 1929--Ji 
commander-m-chief at Portsmouth. 
In 1930 ho was made an adimial of 
tho fleet. 

KEYHAM. District of Plymouth. 
It stands on the Ilamoaise, on the 
G.W* Rly. and consists chiefly m 
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t-t liioii m Hio ‘■oiilli ( 4 f, fid I 
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KHAE\HOV&K, i t w i of ilm I \r 
1 istf tn \u < f -siIh tn 4 i pit i * ( ! I ho 
M III inu I io\ u ( , d I ! t lou !u « 
«t til \0 Ut U «l Ikt I hiL } p 
al iOO 

KKAMC^ONtkMi iH \ 
of hum, su V k >i ult t H I 111 niHi 
i ti tdf 111 lotlon, liii, tnd tiu ii 
Pop Id iOO 

KHAN, a titU imn b:^ Taitir' , 
PtIMlU> lli(if»tluj} istl I n IlltlOIlh 1 1 > 
piiiu.! s, thu ft liii-s, < minindirs, an I 
foMinor, Imt imv* ^irtnuaiH a - 
sei\id hi p’o'viintiit' of <itus an! 
f>i o\ nu < s,th<- u'piov iri« « s !« m£?i Hk <1 
thffiiit s n hi/ ivlkin, tbo AloUe-fd 
luJti, nu', tli( list to call liims if 
kla f), alitiuji irnf:r‘'d\ of loon 
ti ■'GO) ihtail'i dt^Kii He s lilt fU tf 
4)f ?ho Hubs i a\ im) ai ( un 

klmn. is pst inotlif 1 Him ioi < e i- 
T B'-t I ai ut h ic il tlici c a rc tn o k aB 


i? A mm* f\ a FI )l* /.h'obh m , iioir t ^ u 

■r/, ,w 7 , W a i La Bi . U in< i t pililimS aiKl liaViilCI , IvUIl 

s iu/a 1 ! 1 ^ daiaL(.i, ' *^,xtuitoir-> tnti\, another, nioie am - 

' modjous and with lot ked apaitm nls, 


IjJ iU i Li potv0\ a, 

KEYS, House of. Oai of The tno 
brinUie'* of the kinsUtine ot the Mo 
oi Ma n. it c oiibwts of 2 1 inonibers, ho 
an ilt< tedli\ mtn and n omen ticctors, 
toi w \tii >1 iis, 'With the eoiuuii or 
npptr inm e, it forms the p irhamont 
of the Mand calkd the Com I of 
T\m\ald. 

KEYSERihMG, Hermann, G< rman 
TtTitor ami philohonher. Horn in 
E tonn, Julj 2 1, l-^Hk Hi nent to * 
fci\oia! tiTuvii mtliidinj? lit idcl- 
1k Ih, and ^jnui hwi il up m the 


for ti nkrto, subject to a noirnDd 
charge 

KHAMDESH (khau-daslP), dis- 
trict of British India, Bombav iit- 
sidener, loimuig the must iiorthePv 
portion of the Dttcan tableland, and 
mterscttcd by the Tapit Eiyer; aiea, 
10,952 8q. nuiis; pop 1,718,000 

KHANDWA, a to’iTii of India, 
Central Ihoymces, yifcli a largo tiade, 
l>op. 20,SG2. 

KHABGA (/ill ha), or WAHIA EL. 
KHAHGA, a town m I pper Li jpt, 


&‘*'’ad\ of s It iiM tUiil piiuO'>t)p!i\ in ^ ^ Lf J Td, 

loos lu I ilu !:d«.d I is 1 Ph« 1 s lai'-ssin about ltd) niiks B w* of Hir^S t le 
« stat( s anu tin titk ot < 0111 1, Imt eAipilal <d Hu OaIms of thf haim. natm , 
lost ihe foiniii ihiHO the i< voiiilion Ian imporleut statu 11 foi Ccim^ans 
tf 1017 H* wHled at Dai ostadt o^ the w-j to LUiUir and Ctnti d 
when, in 1920 lu fonn hni Hu ‘"thool 1 it contains niiiiierons iuim, 

ofWwduw. \titA i iv mg spent much! a lopoii. of great imcresL 

time 111 tix\el, he cypiesstd his ^ op f,Sao 

I»lnksophr ot life m the hoik winch! KHARKOV (liar-kov''), or IiAR«* 
mpde him famtuis, and whu h hcis been KOFF, a government of Rnssm, 111 the 
traiiilaud into Imglish, J'lw Traiel Ukianmn HSR.; area, 21,01! s.p 
Dimii of a PhiU^ophiT^ PU> i miles, pop. LI 52,000. The ccmnti? iS 


KEY WEST, a STuall, low dying 
coral island at the boul la n e\tio!i:A’‘it'v 
of Florida, t inted htate& I* is 7 5 mileB 
from the inimluid, with sHinh ifc is 


open, the ihmata mild, the srai 
usaady fcitile, and agi lenltiii 0 » 
the thief puinuit of ita inhabitant s. 
KHARKOV, capital of the I’kr i pe* 


coimettcd b> t ic i lorini Last Coiisi It n 2o0 miles Ironi Kies and lu one 
ILiilwfl.x . ’TiimiiTJsr on niAPH n.nd flrfihnss I of the most impOltailt tldclllig ai!<i 

! monnhaf im mg centres m Busbux \\ t U 


Railway, nmiung on piers and arches 
oxer the toiH -t w o kej s. The railway 
cost £1,000.000, and occupied se'ion 
years m biulchiM?. 

Key West is the Umted States nayal 


fetiscd by ladwAijb, it has a trac e la 
wheat and wool and manj inaiui- 
factuxes. Its fairs axo xiotabie, and li 



^BARPUr 


KHEDIVE 


iia*? a bioadcastins station (937 5 m , 161 000 Tlic Kbasis are a pecalnr 
20 IvW ) Pop 721 500 race, speaking a inonos-v liable agLlii 

KHARP0T (Ji ir piit^ a to\’vn of tma^ve 1 inguage that seems to ImTa 
Asia Minor m the vilayet of Khar no affnutieswiihothei Indian tongues 
put 00 miles luini of Dmboki, KHATMAND0 (IJiat man do 1 a,. 
piciniesQ-ULly s lual d cn a roo^y KATMANDU, capital of Nepal 
emiiitiKe m a pUiii watered b’^ the kingdom m Northern Im la oii 
Liii In 1 es a cent o of American lext bank of the Baghmaii on an efe! 
iiiis<^Kn iVi elloit Pop 30,000 vated platea 1 150 mdes n ith by voat 

KHARTOUM {\ ii tom ), capital of of Paoiia with which it is eonmekd 
the Angi-) Egyptian Sidan, in the by an important iride i nitc ifc k 
angit foinied by the jnnctioi ot the well bruit and has many pietnre^nue 
Line yilh the 'White Nile lonndcd temples md pagoda*? Ih cliicf 
by Mei cmet Vlim ihoO, it became the bnilaing is the paiai e oi the ’'lahara- 
einei town m the LgM>tian budan 3a> with a i lod ii iLcooticn room 




KilIRSON 

KIICHSON, I f I \ t m\ 
Is I f) I ii u m () 3 i it 

hi ! 1 1 U H ill i n\ir 

p 1 1 i r t in ui i tu! 

an i i ts. I t I 1 li 1 t If 
S } \i K ei t t H w 1 1 I 

fr i ^ \ I I I 1 t i ( n 1 i 

Ki IV \ V f I td ^ \ 

*' 111 ^ at I \st 1 1 

1 1 f i, 1 n ^ II i'>> int 1 4 

n I, OT n E i i« < ill \j HI 

l> I i / 0\ i I uf i**! 1 til i ml ) 

hi I 111 I (fit tcrut i\ EH tilt 

El f n e \ »J if -V M f llill I I tiu 

w I I 1 I li i \<.r I*- s i i \ 

tiua 1 I I i< 1 1 li if 2 i act 

a ( f u I { f fa ii E fE> mcd 

« n I ! I i in 1 1 t h 

Ui < i jt u -i It i 1 51 tnt fet i 

ii \i 

i ■> rt f 1! i fut c in 1 ta 

of tif rl tl iiih ill 1 it( 1 11 uinii 

i lilt iiif, tSit 0\u% the 

IiEil t o i»t U II h iuim of 

flit atilt sliuluilllc ti ti*U‘iSiStti 
liy iiuft tun aiii st nioi’’ hiMirunf 
tr>l il i im t tton miiir fnui 
Cm hit a fhi. \rae u \f»' iillta 
Hi wad 11 n lui \ti 5 \ n i 
pr )lir t i 1 I! li n i i vt r> 

hot HI i** rt i’’ \ 1 i 

till*- i I li c I X if tht 

1 II t 1 i \\ i! tr i 1 u 1 ( b 

d.t\ 0|t I H i n s I ilu n es 

pt i ilh Mil 1 1 H S 1 in H i i\i 

fr an t u i i i iti t ^ i lar rn-*- ^ 

t ni t tablisliecl 

at Klu'i iTO lJ2i Ini tl o 1 h nate a 
n m p tu oi ti t l.y!)tk iiepuWic Ste 
KhOIL/H t/LIiiw 

KHiV A, < it > of til I’i. iot Ri public 

of I /bikishiu It 1 *^ nuU i liom 
T sliktut and h m imp ? 1 1 it tn Imp’ 
euitii \t ont tmii it \ i ill i nutai 
of a I hamiti hIu li lij to tiio noit i 
of tlio bia of II it 'liiifl om< 
2ihHiO q mil It It im J ns lan 

in ISTu \ttii th < rt it ii it 

pi-iSiii inl ! tl ( t T-> d Icii-jta 

a id \i i ^ r i t i c t i E "ip I < f i 
am ill fe >YU fc i I I 111 I ( 1 « i 000 

KHOI (/ o U a ^ IT II Pci i pro\ 
inec of l/i b ujan Dm in, tic 1 iiro 
ptaii U i Klio s oiiupKd b> Ibo 
llii siTO an I at tt ard» t y tin 1 urns 
CTumtcd the twn afccr llio 
Bigintig of tin aimi iice « n JOiii Oct , 
l)ih Pop aboit 2 >000 

IvHOJA. OP KHAJA, nimo of a 
Maliomimdaa sitrt of ladii vihich 
im,xratcd from Persia Tlic Ara Khan 
wab at one time their Imam Thej 
were toiiYciled from Hindmsim about 
400 years iro and, as Ism lili ]\i ihori 
meduis, tiny aic httcrodov Shiahs 

KHOJEND, or KHOJENT, a toy x 
In the I zbik Ripiibl i I o S E , 
fomiirh ai the khanate of Kho({ ind, 
on. the liner Sir Darja It sUnds on 


7 KimnsTm 

I It i if i for nind ai l\ ?sf itili I v 

tit Ku I lU”? fl u i ill! of 

1 Ui fi < X 1 rnuciil ill I s ii ih) > 

( iOb 

lOIOOAKD a twn t f fl t D I \ 
K j id II I s s I dm It n 
I Ui its < C th 11 I) 1! m U ! lui 
f 1 1 ilk mil tt( ri J bii s m 1 
i th t idu ( f i 1 11 tl 1 h r i d K 
1 till ii Oil inti t » 1 i likoiit, iii 
Ui 1 ni p U s 1 

taHORDZM, fi M n 0 t J 1 ) M in 
\ i t s vj 1 i ul 1 i 1 in 1 
yitJi h f itncn khiiir < Ivli 
in I kt i lid i wiili P il 1 si) 

U uo the 1. ik S S K I ) 

KHOI AN, a t 1 n ii i t i in I u 
b( it il west of sml 1 11 < i li ISO 

ml s fi I < I UK Ul i Ft is UiO 
Mid 10 of the juk mdudrj i\»P 
wb OUO 

KHOTIN (/ o tm) op CHOCZIM, a 
toTUtf Ivum mu in Hcssuibu, on 
the DmesUr u it Un Vudiitiifioii 
tiei It fi It i luiuh Hi tiiC iMVA uf 
thf Polls VuAums, luik and lois 
i 111 I op 1 i >n 

KHURASAN (mil ui ) % pi y 
\m { t 1 1 1 ii >1 u n ni VI di iin 

ID Eircx xboid i 0 UOii I miles 
UP ( { lottd it 1 0U(i 000 ^lueliof 
i K sDua e < n 1 is if th eius but 
til ir^ xls ) ft i ik di tri i | ro luc- 
n f ” I s of < otton hi mp an l aro 
nidi md 2 u dieinal h( 1 )s Hr most 
\ tin bk niiiRial is the tiirqiioito 
frt m the ancient miius ol l\miiipiii 
rht piiniipal nun Ifni ITCH ai ^iIk 
ui woollen sfcudb, carpets, stuill 
um and sword bUdes Vbi ut two 
tliirds ot tin mil ii u i its die i ci si ins 
pioper, till icmaiiidep aio thiefiy 
I iirt xmans and Kurds Capd il, 
Meshed 

KHUHJA (khoi. ja), a town and 
imrort int i uiwaT junition of Imki, 

1 uded PioTiiice^ with a line Jam 
tti ipk find uthei jj.ood bmidmjs and 
a do lushiiu m nufactmi of tiid 
trade, m e tton lip 2a 71 I 

KHUZISTAN(/ii i im) u APA- 
BISTAN, XI io\ mr < ^ ikisla I aiinikd 
on the couth b\ the I eisi m ixult and 
on the west b> V'^utie luikey, area, 

2 >70) sq nules, witerid by tho 
Ivarun and otha sirtiuns pop esti- 
mitcd at 200,000 In the &outli 
the rc arc boxne e \trc mel> fertile plums, 
produeinir ciops of nee, cotton to- 
bacco lauliro Bilk, and giam hho 
interior and north are mount unoiis, 
and flocks and herds nminlam thei 
inhabitants Trade is cliiilly r'^mi d 
on with Bajrhdad and Biism Dizfid, 
shubtei, and hammer ill mo the 
chief towns IJuimy the I iiiopean 
\Mic Bntish t loops policed this part 
of Pfisia to nuuiitim contioi of tiio 
Trxnbcasxnin Ea lwa> 




KHYBEE (kM'ber), | famoBS ] 
mountain pass between India ana 
Afgiiaiiistan, tlio chief gate to Af- 
ghanistan from Peshawar, and by 
means of wiiich India has been in- 
vaded from time to time. It was the 
scene oC severe fighting in the Afghan 
Wax. Its position renders it of great 
strategic importance to India, b.na it 
is now under the Jurisdiction of the 
Nortli-West (Frontier) Province. The 
pass is e.bont 35 miles long, very 
narrow in parts, and its summit is 


KHYERPUR, or KHAIRPUH {khii’- 
por'), a town of India, in Sind, 15 
miles east of the Indus., capital of a 
small state of the same name. Pop. 

about 14,120. 

KHYRABAD (kld-ra-bik?/), a town 
of India, in Oudh, with niiTiierons 
mosques and Hindu tcm.ples, and 
large fairs. Fop. 14,000. 

KIAKHTA (Id-a/Pta), a town of 
Siberia, U.S.S.R., in the Buriat- 
Mongol about 95 miles s. of Lake 



Bceae ia tlie Kliyljer paea 


3,373 feet above sea-ievel. On either Baikal, on the liussiaii-Chinese from 
side prccteices rise up from 60Q to tier, adjoining Troitskosavsk (Russia) 
1,300 feet m height, and Maima^ohin (OMna). It foriucriy 

In order fco promote peace in the monopolized the overland trade be- 
North-H'bat Frontier by strengthen- tween Russia and China, but declined 
ing the powers of defence against after the Treaty of Peking (1860), 
incursion, a raihray has been built Pop. 23,000. 

from Feshaw-ar to the frontier fort KIANGSI, XJ.S.S.R., a luovinco of 
of Land i Kotal, passing through Jam- China; area, 69,480 sq. miles; estt- 
rad. It is a broad-gauge track, and mated pop. 10,256,000. It is profusely 
passes through eight or nine tunnels, watered by numerous streams, and 
The construction of this line makes the greatest portion of the soil is 
the reinforcement of garrisons and highly productive, especially in rice 
the defeneo of the Indian exit of the andsugar. The province manufaetere® 
Khyber Pass so much easier that the paper, cotton, and ,silk goods, and Is 
Pass itself will lose much of its im- celebrated for its porcelain. Its capital 
portaneo as an open gateway to is Kanchang, and the treaty port Kiu- 
India for all the Mil tribes of the Kiang, opened in 186 1^ Is k tMs 
north. province. 
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KIANGSU 


KIDNEYS 


KiAHGSlJ, a maritime pr(jvni<?c;i of ; Ue sailed Iq a.od coiii' 

fUiiiin,, I ravjrrsed Isy the <iraii<l CajuU, 1 missiuiied his .shii> fully at New York*. 
a.!ei aa.5e!’etl 111 its fieutbern imrir by] broeeetliiig to AhwiuyaHear, wif.ere lie 
tije \':tu!,ct'Ae Iviaiissu was beeame a pirate iu'inseif. He was 

isnee t ru'v»,M’sed t*y the Uw4iB57 He a,rr{\sted iE IP>.sleii iu ami ro- 

HI ver)* Irat ill liS;V2 the river tumoii to Eir^aLid for trial on a 
feinti'i a new enurs?’; farther to the <'i'Uirfre of piracy am! of iniirderiiijj 
a/u'Ni, umi onl.y t.lio obi water course <»rie of his crew, two oi‘ Ills shipDiatejs 
fiow I ra verses tlie provineo; area, haviusr Inmeti ■kluy’.s evldeaee. He 
iVJ,4‘;hi s^’|. miles; pop. (ost.imated), is supposed have buried, irmiienae 
ST.oH.'blld. Nfinclian?,? is tla* ea'3)huj, treasure Iq Lonp’ island ;iourul or oe 
t nJeumhinMudsaiilH, owns are .SliamdatU the haniis of the lUmACMi Hiver, but 
cu^e onhe tiilei p(>rts of the proviueo. iioMiimj has over been lfM*ated. — Cf- 
i iiia-ivian.G; u.ml SoochoWj j.i treaty' W, \V. "HamjdKdi, Jii Ji I'Moriciri fi^keich 

"'of Rubin Hood and iUipiaiih KvM. 
KIDDERMINSTER® a Tuuninipal!. 
borough ami market town of Engiaiid,, 
KIAOCHOW, or XIAU-CHAU, on eoiiiity \Vbiroester, on the ba/aks of 
of same na,me, a terntau'y p’^ the Stom*. iCbldermliisier Is faniod 
eas'l er^Lsl id the C.Munesc pP.nYinee of ft»r the inanufactnre of earrad-H. Tiift 
S’ilumS ting; area, 193 sq. miles; pop. indnsti'y dates iruin 1730, and Kidder- 
93i'>,tM.HK Klaoehow was st?ized by minster carpets are said to have b©' 
Herrnany in ,IS97, and the lower bar- eonie famous from the durability Oi 
bonr and district were transferretl to tfjcir colour, a result obtained by 
the Germans on a ninety-nine years" using the water <.>f the Hiv’cr fcltoar,. 
.lease in 1898, iyuining a ijroteetomto winch contains iron and {iiller’s-eartli^ 


ri(V!‘r„ ’rt'a, Tiny cot roil, ana some or 
Ido fhiciit silk in the world are pro- 
duced. 


of the G-cnnan .Empire until captured 
by Ang! 0 "Jai)aiio.se forces In Noy., 
i9M. 


Tim chief tmvn and port is Tsingtao 


(q.v.b wiiirii is a. riuSway teriuimis of 
groat value. Jaium took over the 


.lease in 1919, but after the Washing- 
ton ('Jcuiforcnce returned It to China 


In 1992. Silk is iiionufac'.tiircd and 


cereals aro raised, the chief exports 
being ground-nut, bean-oil, tobacco. 


and Siuintiing pongees. The standard 
of currency is the ,a,Iesican dollar. 


KIBBROOKE, district of London. 
It is In the borough of Greenwich, on 
the S. Rly., 7 miles from the city. 
Here is a station of the Eoyal Air 


itorec. 


KIDB, Banjamin. British sociolo- 
gist. I lorn 9th Sept., 18,78, after being 
a clerk ill the Civil Service he travelled 
in Am.crica and Canada In 1898, 
studying economifss, and in H)02 did 




Oioth was also rnuTinfactured, but the 
Iraiu-stry appears to have declined 
from the eightee.ntli cent'Ury with the 
introdiictioii of inactiinory. 

There is a gmmniar school, founded 
in 1G37, a.nd a slat no to Sir Ilowlaiid 
Hill, who was a nativ^e of the tow.n. 
From 1832 to 1918 .Klddcrralnstef- 
returned one member to the Hons© ot 
Commons. It gives name to a parllai'- 
mentary division of the county. PoPu 
( 1931 ), 28,914. 

KIDNAPPING, the act of getting 
forcible and H'legal possession of tho 
person, an oJl'ence of varied degree^ 
but always punishable by tine or im« 
prisonraent. In its more modern and 
limited sense it is applied to the ob-> 
taining of slaves or native labour by 
force, as practised, by the Arabs in 
Africa. In Great Britain this term 
was sometinie.s applied to tho im- 
pres.smeni recruiting for the army and 


the same in South Africa. In 1004 ho 
piibli.<;hed. Soeml iurolniion, wduch was 
translnted into many laniguages', in- 
clmiiiig Cliineso. He has also written 
The. Control of the TtopicB (1898) and 
Prim^ipks of Western Virilisalion 
(iil02). He died at Croydon, Oct. 2, 

101 a, 

KIDD, William, privateer and 
pirate, known as Captain Kkhl^ 
stated to have been born at Greenock, 
Scotland, in w’as hanged at 

Execution Dock, Londo.n, 23rd May, 
1701. la 1696 he became captain of 
a ship, the Adventure G alien a thirty- 
gun vessel, fitted out by Lord Bello* 
inout for William III and the Govern- 
ment to siippi«ss piracy, Captain Kidd 
being granted letters of marqno and a 
special commission to harass ail 
FrcnciimerL 


navy. 

kidneys, tw'o of the abdominal 
viscera, in the form cd two glands, the 
iunedion of whieli is t.o secrete the 
urine from the blood. They are situ- 
ated one on each side ot the vertebral 
column at the back part of the ab- 
dominal cavity on a level with the 
last dorsal and two ixpper lumbar 
vertebra?. Tlio right kidney lies at a 
slightly lower level than the left. 
They are of the well-knowm ‘kidney- 
bean" shape. The concave side of each 
kidney is turned inwards and towards 
the spine. 

The depres.slon cm the Inner side is 
termed the hilum^ and from this notch 
the excretory duct or 'ureUr proceeds, 
whilst the blood-vessels of the kidney 
enter and leave the gland at this 
point. The v/eight of each male kidney 
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is al:> 0 Tit 5 oz,, tlioso of tbe female 
weigh each bomcwhai less. 

Each gland is coTcred by a tliiu 
shoaih of fibrous tissue, which has no 
extension into the substance of the 
organ. The internal substance is di- 
vided into an outer doepcr-colourcd 
cortical portion or cortex, and, an inner 
iighier-coioiired or medullary portion. 
Both portions consist of tubes (iubuli 
vriiiifcrl), which run a very tortuous 
course in the cortex, but continue as 
strai^iht tubes in the medulla. The 
latter is formed into a series ot conical 
licshy mosses, about twelve in 
number, eallod pj/rcmids of Mal 2 }iohi. 
These projetd into a cavity foiniod at 
the hilum by the expansion of the 
excretory duct, and called the 
of the kidney. Proiougations of the 
pelvis, called the cah/ces, invest the 
apices of the PiTaniuls and dip in be- 
tween them like fanncl-shapod tubes. 

Now in the cortex tho end of a 
tubule is dilated into a sac or capsule; 
into this a small branch of the renal 
artery enters, and then breaks up into 
a tuft of capillary blood-vessels. This 
tuft is called the glomerulus, and it 
and its capsule form a Malpighian 
corpuscle, about i^„th ot an inch in 
diameter; so that a tubule, beginning 
at its dilated end, runs a tortuous 
course in the cortex, reaching the 
medulla becomes straight, and finally 
opens into the pelvis on the apex of 
a pyi'amid. 

The blood-vessels of the kidney 
consist of tho 7'enal artery, derived 
from the aorta, and the renal ‘vein. 
Tho branches of the artery enter the 
gland at the hilum, and pass into tho 
substance of the gland between the 
papillre. Finally they reach tho cor- 
tical portion, and therein subdivide 
into the minuta vessels which form 
i he glomeruli of the Malpighian bodies. 
The renal veins leave tiie kidney also 
at the hilum, and ijour their contents 
into tho great main vein of the lower 
parts of the body {vena cava inferior). 
Tho nervous supply of the kidney is 
derived from the renal plexus, and 
from the solar plexus or large sym- 
pathetic mass of tho abdomen. Tho 
separation from the blood of the con- 
stituents of the urine is accomplished 
in the glomeruli, and by the urinil’er- 
ons tubules, the former straining off 
the watery parts of the blood, whilst 
the latter remove the more solid 
matters. Gradually the secreted 
urine passes tlirough tho tubules, into 
the pelvis ot tho kidney, thence into 
the ureters, which in turn open into 
the bladder behind its orifice or neck. 
The unne is constantly entering the 
bladder drop by drop. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is 
known as nwphrms. Occasionally con- 
cretions of substanocs precipitated 


from tho urine accumulate in iUs 
kidney to form renal calculi { tanA 
m the kidney), and cause, in tbem 
pas.sagc through the ureter, mol 
excruciating pain. 

KIDNEY-VETCH, Anthyllis, a 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Lcgiuii. 
inosae. Thoie aie many species, botli 
shrubby and herbaceous, but the onlv 
one found in Great Britain, ohiefiv *4 
calcareous soils, is the JnthvlUe viih 
neraria, commonly called" Lady’s 
Fingers, with pinnate unequel lcavt‘g 
and heads of flowers severally 
low, sometimes graduating towards 
scarlet. 

KIDWELLY, an ancient munifipal 
borough and seaport of Wale«!, ui 
Carmarthenshire, on the i liver Gwvn- 
draeth, near its mouth in Carmarthen 
Bav. It has an interesting old castle, 
ancient church, W'orks for lime and 
tm, eoilicrlcs, and a good haibonr. 
Pop. (IDdi), 

KIEL (kel). a town of GcrmanT 
(Prussia), mSehleswig-Holstoin, beau- 
tifully sit uatod on a deep bay of the 
Baltic, 54 miles north by cast of 
Hamburg. The most notable build- 
ings are the university, founded in 
1665, and a sixteenth -century pahtee. 

Until 1919 Kiel w^as a forlifitid 
naval port of Germany, v/ith an im- 
perial dockyard, and a station of the 
gi'oator part of the imperial 
Enormous sums v’cre spent by the 
German Government upon the docks 
and shipbuilding yards, and Kiel was 
converted into a great naval arsenal. 
The activity ceased in 1918, when 
Germany w’as compelled to surrender 
her fleet to the Allies. It has a broad- 
casting station (i!32-2 in., 0*25 k.w). 
Pop. 218.881. 

KIEL CANAL, a ship canal, CO milea 
long, 36 Icot deep, traversing Schles- 
wig-Holstein from Brmisbiiitel to JGel 
harbour. Construction begun, June, 
1887; opened, June, 1895; deepening 
and widening begun, 1908 ; re-opened, 
1914. The canal is electrically lighted, 
and. may be navigated at night. 
Formerly a State water-way, Kiel Is 
now (since 1919) open to international 
traffic, and is a commercial time- 
savor, linking up the North Sea 
directly wirh the Baltic, 

KIELCE (ki-eTtse,) agovernmcni o! 
Poland; area, 9,939 sq.. intles; pop. 
(1931), 2,935,680. It is watered by 
tributaries of the Vistula, and partly 
covered by offsets of the OarpathlaiiH. 
— tho capital, Kleic©:, is an ancient 
town about 50 miles north -cost of 
Cracow. During the European War 
the battle of Kielce, botw'cen the 
Russians and the Austrians, was fought 
on the 3rd Nov., 1914, Pop. (1931), 
58*397. 



KIERKilGAARD laLDARE 


K lEilKEG AARD, Soroii Aaby, 
p'uU) hosii f>tli May, 

I ' I ,, .ii. („i n, iL; d tlu re 1 U h 

I - > i'he SiH jo.d 1 , of hH works 
|) jniiNhM] nuder p eudonyiiis, 
oiil tin !*!.}» o taat are: KnUn- 

i ’ii ' 1 1 Iii lu r-« h k oSf.; u s* oj LiJ( , aud 
Op *ltr ‘-Z rn irtinhai. Kierke‘“'Jtird\s 
lij ‘5U ^poii i 5 .iiiMj ami Xorv.e^an 
i ) (j Jil \ei‘y toa’^ideraidc, 

KIESEHSTEdveVer-iU.M'.^'^OiJifO, 
a Ir, drated nja~rEi(vsi»i!n oo- 

i vicdM ^ta'-re.in,aad iioweniplo:5id 
a .» s»«uu‘ oi. t jHoia halt, an I lo the 
! I'.uafiM line of intauiie-,. with 

ynL-loin. and wat«rr« haadiMi'? into 
a hu- whoii,ainrn{eun-nouivem- 
05 n « * I < » a 1 1 s. ti ' I ii ^M'ter, 

h, * no oj ‘ re.* d ‘-.ike t >5-1-0 ney, 
» i I 1)5 I ‘ laa t»‘ irho OiaeMtnt.U 
di n k 

KIEV lki-e\d, t>r KiEFE (ki-eD, a 

Pp' iis"* '( M nnuoiit of H.v>. Hii'-suu 

II iw |>a»t of 1 kieiijuii S.S.H.; 

en u I'ddod s<|. iiilks; ih>o. 5dHH>,(Hrl), 
Til* suihae 5s i!i tr^n .ai ilaf, nher- 
•-M } i <? # ^-ikiiiaily ov hilK of niuJer- 
ale e^ veti HI aSon~* th* (om e of the 
Ihii' ttj the unh -.to irii uiM-^aJde 

t » ene « \t*nt. Tue I’l aate h liiii.i, 
i IP V laUt ‘iiM hot .rid dii. Ihtore 
! i<‘ oiithneak ol th * Uir'inviii Vi .u, 
aai till ilie la rotation of the 

|ii aIiuo rtas tm tiritie of the beet- 
b'lHtir imlusiry m ita, ia. 

KIEV, a town of the Ilrrame, 
r.r'.ys.il. la situated <m thi* rij?ht btxuk 
o£ the Dnieper, crossed by a biispen- 
bion hrkljio, at one tinio the finest ia 
Europe. Kiev rtaiiy I'oUbibt 5 o£ three 
towns, Podot, Olillviev.and Peehersk, 
hil more or Ic'j. forfilled. t’ouneetioia 
by rail with Odessa ami Kiir^k did 
lunek to gtlmuiate the trade o£ the 
tow 11. 

Kiev is supposed to have been 
foniided m tlie tKth eentary a.d., 
po-i-.o'- -ic - a iHMutifiil eleveni ii-centnry 
ealliedral aiiil a uiii\erb2ty, founded 
in 1 oSvS, and transferred from Viloa to 
Kiev in It was oeenpiod by the 

OeniKiiw m lhlO-7, and alter the 
llusbian Eevolutioii the town eharrs?cd 
bands stsyoral times. It was eaptuxed 
by the Bolslic% ists in 1917, by Petlnra 
In liliB, by the Poiob in May, IDiSU, 
and. soon atterwards a sain by the 
Soviet (.lovcmiMeat. Pup. (1026), 
530,500. 

KIKUYU, a vilhige In Kenya 
Colony, 15 miles N.tv. of Nairobi. 

KILBIRNIE, town of A^T.siiire. It 
is on the River Garnoek, 20 miles 
from Glasgow, and is reached by the 
Bly. The chief mdiifltry is 
engineering. There are ruins of a 
castle, at one time a seat of the Earl of 
GrawforcL Near is Kilbirm© Roch. 
Pop, 8,193. 


KILBRANNANSOUND, the <*lmni2el 
in ihf^ Pirili of (lyde, Scot laud, 
bctwei n the Isle of Amui and tho 
Ik'uins.da of Kintyiv. it is hiiiious 
lor ds herrinff hshing. 

KILBRIDE, town of Ayrsliire. It 
staiidh uiMi* the coast, with a station 
on the iklj., I miles from 

Aidro'-Mun. On the ciis^si Is a litilo 
%'va4eriiig idacc called Scamill. I^op. 
I,i0v 

Kilbride, which tih'imis tlic Ciiimdi 
of S. Druie, i*- piMipe^'lv Wc^t Kilbiido. 
East Kilbride i- .a town of Laiiai'fc" 
shire. Tin ip is aKo r Kihjride ni bi;yo. 

KILBURM, ill. . fit t of 3>ondoii. To 
the noi'fb-west of Ihc tJi \ , it is partly 
iiiifamiKteadanil iurl !y la Wxia.w k iu 
in the 18th eeiitiiry called 

Kiibnrn Wells exited hero. I’iio 
disGiet iuelndes Kilhuni ITrk. 

KiLDA, ST., a small and roeky 
island in tlit‘ Mlanlu* 0<*eau, bolonp*- 
ing to Scotinui, lu miks norili-wcst 
from the north-west extremity of iho 
island of ]\oi‘lli Uisi. It is a bon I 3 
indcs long by 2 iiiiies broad, a great 
port ion of 1 { s sca-irout b(‘Lng com posed 
of perpcii Uenia r precipices, wiueti in 
some piirts rise to a height of iiiany 
iuiadred teet. The only hamlet lies at 
tiie head of East Bay, and eontams 
tome thirty Jimibcs of modem coa- 
istruet ion. 

In the interior there is snUicierii 
pasture for a limited number of cows 
and sheep; patches of potatoes, oats, 
and here are grown, and, together with 
fish and sca-fowi, supply the in- 
habitants 'With food. In eonsequeaoe 
of the privations suffered by the in- 
habitants (about forty in miTuber) 
during the winters, when the island 
was almoHfc completely isolated, St, 
Kilda -lyas evacuated in 1930. It was 
afterwards purchased by the Earl oi 
Dumfries, some of whoso eiiiployeos 
live on the island during the summer. 
In the summer months the island is 
frciiuently visited by tourists. The 
Bt. Kilda group of Islands and stacs 
(Bt, Kilda, Boay, Boreray, Dtm, &c.) 
was surveyed and mapped in 1937. 

KILDARE', 0, county of the Irish 
Free Stale, m Leinster; length, 40 
miles; breadth, 27 imies; area, 
418,644 acres. The surface is Hat, or 
gently undulating, the soil mostly a 
rich loam. Oats, potatoes, barley, and 
turnips are the principal crops. The 
manufacture of woollens is carried on 
to some extent, but the chief occupa- 
tions are agrieiilturai Friucipal rivers; 
Barrow, Liiley, and Boyno. Chief 
towns: Naas (the county towm), Athv, 
and Newrbridge. The popiilation at 
the 1311 census w^as 66,627; by the 
1936 eensw? It was 58,028. 

KILDARE, county town of above 
county, reputed to have originated in 
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tlic reliffioiis eomiiiiiiiltY foumded by 
St. (A.P. 490). The cathedral 

deicnbed Ir. (91h oentuiT), 

and burned by the liane'^ m 1050 and 
10G7, was TLoniit in 1S75. A round 
tower, 105 feet anjoins the eatlie; 
clral, and a «‘ast]e erteted by Do Vosci 
(IHtli ccntii'T) oeenpies the site of one 
faninled 1 )t Stronsbow in 1160. There 
are also twees ot on ancient Cax*nielite 
mono st err. C'oid to Kildare is 

the of Kildare/ formerly the 

Aldershot of Ireland, and canally 
repntatdo os an Irish raeins centre. 
Pup. (192(5), 2,030. 

KILIMANJARO (The <5reat Moun- 
tain?, the lushest monniam in the 


deop -water tralTic for l\fon*basa comts 

to Kilindiiii. 

KILKEN'NY, a. coimtT of tlu' Irisli 
Free State, in Leinster, lias an an a <){ 
509,170 acies. The surhu*e is geueiallr 
lo'vel. The piintipal livets aie the 
Barrow, Noro, and Snir. The sud is 
for the most part li",ht and lU\\ h( me 
TallcYs being' cxtremelv hu'lile, and 
dairving is carried on extensp cis . The 
chief crops are wheat, oats, b'rler, 
potatoes, and liiriiips. Beds ot nne 
black marble are quarikd mar the 
ioYn of Kilkennv, and aotlnaciio 
coal is raised ^chieiiY lor loc il con- 
ftiiniption. In iOlS Kibieimv (hsiintr 
leturncd tvm members i o the i nipcnal 
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African continonk sltpated in Tan-i 
ganyika teriitory, forming one of 
the bouiidaiy -murks between Tan- 
ganyika and Kenya Colony. It has 
two {'xluiet volcanic peaks, Kibo 
(19,000 feet) and KImawemd (17,000 | 
feet), whiekare 7 miles apart and arc ^ 
eomieeteil by a ^^addk <11,000 feet). 
Kibo Is snoi,*' -capped ami has manr 
glaciers. At its suuimit Ihiu'e is a 
crater some {S50 feet deep and 0,500 
foot in cliaTLKder. Kimawonm has 
no perinaiieiit gnoweap. Kibo 
dimhod by Captain Juliannis in 1902. 
ihe as(\mt wag first made by a 
wum,m in 1927, 

REMIND INI, the chief harbour on 
fiiombasa Island, Kenya Colony. Ail 


Parliament. The population at the 
1911 census was 75,000; b,Y the 1920 
census it was 70,990. 

KILKENNY, a city of IrelamL 
county iowm of Kilkenny County, 75 
miles RAY. of Bublin, delightful] y 
hitnated on both sides of the Nc‘re. 
The manuUciure of eoaise woollen'^', 
brewing, and the working u£ luikennv 
black and foreign in.»rl)k\s into 
chimney-pieces, m.winnitiit'*., &e., 
form thc' chh‘f inclu=^t^ieg of the town. 
Pop, (1920), 10,959, 

KILLAR'NEY, a market town of 
Kerry, Irish Free SUiie, In the niidd 
of beautiful geenory, wdthiii a mile of 
the colebraU'd lakes to which it gi\es 
! its name, TTiese lakes are three in 
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mimhw, the lower miles lonj? by 
1* broad, the jaiddlo IV inilea 

eod 1 jjuie broad, llie upper 3 
iiuii'' loiej.*, TIk r aie lol* isp<‘rsed 
vdu i\oo(led h la jids, and the Joity 
|uf<\s * re also neldy i\oodeU. i-^op. 

''’'IbLDSSi^ (.Tgiahfis maf^rus), a 
T.* - \ ol plo\ (‘ 1 *, eoniinon ill ^MU( riea, 

IM I .-o called irain Us plaintive 

1 1 * 

KILLIECRAN'KIE, a pass of 8cot- 
hmt, lit the ^aIalU{^IclIl•^ oi noil hern 
P lib Su'o, above tlio Riven Guiry. 
}|f !i* « ’ rIions(\ Vi'-connt Diiadre, 
dtiisdtt! liie ioues of III 

ivai ilaeh jv m IdSd, hnfc vas hilled 
in [ 'i< ill on nl oi a leloi-'’-. 

K1LI^IAC0LM„ waieriiis;- place of 
1b p. .(V^hlr<^ It ifo on liw biith of 
i Irde, 8 iiiiU'R fioni Greenock, by ihe 
Illy. Heie ifc a hydropathic 
islafili hiueiit. Pep. 3,303. 

KILMAIN'HAM, suburb of Dublin, 
Iridi irts* vttate, he 1 ween the LiPey 
and the Grand Canal. It is chiefly 
kium n for it s Ooyal Hospital, founded 
in 1073, <in(i its conn! v jaii. The Kil- 
mainh nii Tn aty ( \pid, ISbii) uas on 
iiKunn.il auan*p'>nif lit made between 
tUaU'-tinie and i’ainell, Ly winch the 
liHh leader, who w'as then a piisoner 
at Iviliiwhiham, was rekased alter 
pr* jiPi -in«^ 1 0 1 x«. rt his iiitiiicnce against 
the coinmlsGion of agraiian crime in 
Jrtlaii'J. 

KELMAR'NOCK, a miinidpal and 
poU# c nurgh of Scotland, Ayrshire, 
lit> I mik s s.y% of Glasgow. It is one of 
the pHncipal market towns of Scot- 
ia mb and is an important railway 
junethm cm the Midland route be- 
twcf'ii lamdon, Carlisle, and Glasgow, 
Fkujted upon the London, Midland 
and Scottish Raihvay, which has ex- 
iciisne locumotiye-wmrks in the 
Tie in It'’’. 

Kihutimock contains the Dairy 

1 ind Hr >*'«cotiaTid. The town was 
ini into lely associ itcd with Robert 
Buuls, and many MSS. are preserved 
In the Bums 3lcnioria! (Kay Park). 
There are three parks (Kay, Dean, 
ani Howard), many good buildings, 
and extensiyo boot-factories and engi- 
iii hops. The Cheese Show of 

Secilland is held at Kilmarnock yearly, 
and H a very important Scottish 
ngi'jciiltural orent. Pop. (1931), 
38,0119. 


KILSYTH", a town and police 
burgh of Scotland, in Stiilipgshire, 
HR miles N.n. of Glass?;ow. The in- 
liabitantR are employed in iron- and 
conl-mlning. d’he battle of Kilsyth 
w fought on 15th Atig-, 1615, bo- 
t’lyren tlie Covonantera ami the forces 
of Mont rose, and ended in a victory 
p.i’ the bitter. Pop. (3931), 7,551. 


KILWiN'MIKG, a police burgh of 
Scotland, Ayrshire. It is 21 miles s.w. 
ol Glasgow, stands on an important 
lunction of the London, Midland and 
Scottish liai]wa 3 ^ which selves it by- 
two distinct lines Irom Glasgpwn It 
has ruins of an abbey, founded in 1140, 
wbith was dedicated to St. WInnm 
and uUimaiciy gave its name to the 
tow n. 

The annual cc’s'cmony of the shoot- 
ing at the popinjay, described in 
Scfdt’s Old 2Iortaliig^ was held at 
Kilwinning until 1870. Egiinton 
Ga stle, the scat of the Iilarls of Egiin- 
ton, formerly at Ardrossan, is in tho 
vicinity. The town Is the birth-place 
of Scottish Freemasonry- Pop. (1931), 
5,324- 
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KIM"BERLEY, a city of Cape Pro- 
vince, capital of Giiauaiand West, 
and centre of the diamond-mininii!: 
industry of that district. It lies about 
GOO miles n.e. of Capo Town, with 
which it has a railway conneotion, 
and stands on an open piain some 
4,000 feet above sea-level. There is a 
theatre, tv/o cathedrak, and many 
other fine buildings. 

The diamoDd-mincs are grouped 
under Do Beer’s Consolidated Mines, 
and aro four in number — Kimberley, 
Du ToiGs Pan, De Beer's, and Bult- 
fonloin. Those mines are fenced in 
with barbed wire, as are also the com- 
pounds wherein the native workers 
are confined while employed in tho 
mines, a necessary precaution against 
illicit diamond buying and trading. 
The white workers live in a specially 
constructed village on the outskirts 
of Kimberley. 

The town was fir.st established by 
pione-ors in 1870, who found diamonds 
and camped on the spot. In 1871 the 
mines were taken under the protec- 
tion of Britain, and the town was 
named after the Earl of Kimberley, 
then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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nics. Be Beer’s Consolidated Ivlincs 
purehased the <3ntirc ri^i’bts in 1889. la 

1899, win-n war broke out, Kimberley, 
tlicii defended by a gcarrisou o£ iiie 
res:i,ai!a,r army, was attacked bv the 
Boors, a iid was besieged, being relieved 
by General (afterwards Lord) French 
and a cavalry division on loth Fen., 

1900. Tlie mines were closed in 1914 
and reopened in 1918. Pop. 39,7051 
(18,288 white); white pop. 19.11, 
18,171. 

KIMBERLEY, a northern district : 
o£ Western Australie^, brought into 
notice by the discovery of gold-fields 
in IHHfb It contains immfnse tracts 
of spltiudid pasture, and much land 
suitable for stock, wheat, sugar, and 
tol><>C"*e. The chief port for the dis- 
trict is Jleiby, on the Fitxroy llivcr. 

KIMBERLEY, Earl of, Eng!it>h 
title b.omo bv the tamily of Wodo- 
hotisc. Jfdi!! \V odchmise, a member of i 
an <dd and influential Norfolk family, 
wa.r> born 7th Jan., 1828, and educated 
at BLon and ('’hrist Church, Oxford, 
In 1818 he succeeded his grandfather 
as Baron Wodehouse. 

In politics a Liberal, he was Under- 
secretary for Foreign Aitairs, 1852-56 
and 1859-61. In 1864-60 he was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland . From 1 868-7 0, 
having been made an earl in 1866, he 
was Lord Privy Seal, and in 1870-74 
was Secretary for the Colonics. In 
1880-82 ho was again Secretary for 
the Colonies and in 1882-85 and 1886 
Secretary for India. From 1892-94 he 
was again Secretary for India and 
from 1891-95 Foreign Secretary* He 
was leader of the Liberoi Party in the 
House of Lords from 1896 until his 
death, April 8, 1902. His son, John, 
became the 2 ikI earl, 

KIMBOLTON, market town of 
Hnatingflonshirc. It is 11 miles from 
Huntingdon, on the L.M.S. Rly. It is 
named after the little Biver Kym, 
which flows by it. Pop. 902. 

KIMCHI (kim'/ic), David, generally 
quoted l»y his initials RADAK (Rabbi 
David KiiucM), one of the most 
famous Jewi'di rabbis of the Middle 
Ages, born towards the end of the 
twelfth {^entury at Narbomre, died 
1240. He wrote commentaries on 
almost all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and rendered essential service 
to Hebrew literature by the com- 
ptosition of his Granmiar and Pic- 
iimuiri/ of Hebrew Hoots, His father 
Joseph and nls brother Moses also 
dirttiugulshod themselves as Hebrew 
scholars and theologians, 

KMMERIDGE CLAY, a bluish 
slaty clay, containing some carbonate 
an<l sulphate of lime, found in thick 
deposits in the south of England 
{Kinamerldge in Dorsetehlro) and the 


north of France. It is a mciiibef ai 
the Upper Oolite. (See Geology.) 

KIMPOLUNG, (1) a town of Ri- 
mania, in rlie Bukoviiia, formerly in 
Austria; situated on the ]\Ioklava 
Pop. 5,534. (2) A town of WalJaeiiia', 
ihe ancient capital of the principality, 
situated in a valley at the foot of the 
Carpathians, 8b miles n.w. of Bucha- 
rcbt. Pop. 10,124. 

KINCAPGDINESHIRE, or THE 
ME ARMS, a irmritiiue county outlie 
cast coast c' Scot land; area, 244,182 
acres. About half the county cousislg 
of cull Bated iarii, woodland, lui- 
I>ro\aiiio moor, &c. The Grampinu 
Jlount<ii.ius, f>y whicli it is tro vc'sed 
j north-east to soutii-u’cst, occupf a 
large fiortion of its surface, tlieir 
highc";! summit within the county 
being Bai/tock (2,555 feet). 

T’hb principal rivers are the North 
B.sk, Bervie, Oarroii, Cowic, and Dee. 
The most fertile portion is the If owe 
of tlio Mearns, part of the Strathmore 
valley, between the Grampians and 
a range of low coast hills. The prin- 
cipal crops are oats, barley, wlieat, 
turnips, and potatoes. Stonehavoa 
is the county town. Pop. (1931), 
39,864. 

KIN'DERGAHTEN w^as the name 
given by Friedrich BYoebel in 3 S 10 to 
his Nursery School for Little Children, 
which he describes as “an institution 
for fostering family life” — “an in- 
stitution for the self-teaching, self- 
edneation, and self -culture of men by 
means of play, of creative original 
activity, and of voluntary self- 
instruction.” 

In instituting and developing his 
kindergarten Frocbel appealed to 
women — in the first place to tlie 
mothers; and he worked out a plan 
for the training of “ivomen in the care 
of children — nurses, nursery gover- 
nesses, and kindergarten mistresses — 
as well as superinlondonts of both 
sexes for creches, playgrounds, and 
infant schools. 

The purpose of the kindergarten, 
as slated by its foimdor, is the awaken- 
ing of the bodily and mental powers — 
“so that every child, no matter of 
what rank or condition, may here he 
able to work out and faithfully express 
his real nature, character, and Irue 
. vocation in life; educating Mni&eK as 
well as being educated.” 

! The means chosen to realize this 
purpose were: 

1. Songs and Games and Simple 
Gymnastic Exercises. — The Sows for 
Mothers and Nursery Songs (Mutter 
und Koso Lieder) were adapted by 
Froebel for the use of the mother 
with her own tiny children, many of 
them having their origin in the simple 
folk ditties of Ms country- Many of 
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i]<r ’ wiv af’.nptaiiuns of fcliose 
ivhiri) i.-diJiVii lul itiially played or 
‘rtliieii noji.-is witJi llK'ir 

Ecl'jcational Toys wliieii, apart 
froui Hie s\:iibo!l<; valiio vcfu<*h i^’roe- 
M upon tiieiii, uurc well 

athiT>U‘ti to uiifvddm^Jj of 

child! di powers. ThCoO lo^^s arc 
IvEown as FroebeJ’s HJift-'.’ 

(i/p / <'onsKts of six wooden balls — 
red, blue, yedow, pniotbp f^reen, 

and — eaeu wilk its oun 
uoyllen sadup:. 

Gift H i‘oU'.MorI at. fi?'t of a 
wooden 5\ul and cube, 1o wiricli 
was l<aer adekd Iro wooden 
ejLiidwr uith wliieli Frocbel iu- 
leiidt ] to iliii'-lrale one of iiis 
l.ivuuid(' Lior, — tliat of ‘the re* 
euiviiudiou of opiHK-iitos.’ 

Glfi U! was a 2-iiK‘ii <‘ubo dividod 
into ei*4st cubes of 1 inch. 

f/i)/ /r was a siiiiOar eubo divided 
into ci.?ht obiontr bricks. 

G'tfi r was an cidaiwinenl and 
elaboration of Uift III, and con- 
tained *27 1-incli cubes, soinc of 
wiiied were djdidcd iido IialC- 
eubes and *,ome into qaarter- 
cunes. 

f/i7/ VI was m the sarao \iny an 
eiiboratioTX of Ulft fV, 

Gifi I ”11 Cvjnrists <>t coloured tablets 
for jQUiliiii'i ]>at terns. 

Giji nil consists of sticks and 
tliin strips of wood and metal 
rln‘?s, wdiieli wore used for ont- 
Ilnira? objects or patterns. 

G'illX consists of beads for tbread- 
in*^ and peas or pebbles. 

Tlu‘ Gifts were intended to be used 
as in'll vidual einpioyiueafc and mainly 
fur free pUy — tiiat a ciiiid mlq-bt 
liirtm<Tb ‘creative scif-acUTliy’ ex- 
pre^H bii.n«i k, and also make aciuain- 
tinco \vltli liiallieiiiPutleai and other 
blc.t 

a. flatcrials for Ediioatlcna! Hand- 
work, Iinomi as ‘ Oeeuyatiuiis.’ These 
comi-sted oi’: 

(a) Plu'^tic material, such as sand 
uni i'lay. 

(/i) 3biterLii for more permanent 
cnndaMctioiis, such as paper for 
ftddin:^, twihiinrr, and cuttim?, 
and inter weavingr or ‘inat- 
plaitlnsi’d 

(c) ],)rawiii", prickins?, sewing, and 
writing on ciiequerod paper. 

4. Nature Study. This was con- 
sidered ])F Froobei a very important 
factor in the education of a child, as 
leading iiiui to understand and rcTcr* 
eaco life and God, He wished chiidren 
to live amid the life of nateo, to 
recognize the care of birds and other 
animals for their young, and fi*om 
this to understand something of the 


love of parents and of God. He 
de&irc<l to have all chiidren trained 
to tend growdng idants, and thus to 
satisfy their love of digging and 
watering, and to give them the joy 
of helping other life in the simple 
way that fchc'y could understand. 

5. Tho Teiiins of Stoi'ies. Though 
the story is generally given an im- 
l->t)riant place in a modern Mnder- 
garton, Froebcl does not emphasize 
this in his plans for the youngest 
children. Very simple tales and rhymes 
in eonnoction until inornentary needs 
and interests are all that tho child’s 
craving for physical activity will 
allmv. 

History of the Kindergarten. Tho 
first kindergarten was opened In 1837 
in tho village of Biankenber.g, near 
the hamlet of Keiihau, in the Thnrin- 
gian Forest, ’ivhore Froebcl had, 
twenty years previously, esla-blishod 
a school for boys of all ages. Tn 1839 
Froebel and his chief lieipcr of early 
days, Middciidorf, founded in Dres- 
den an Institution for the Caro of 
Little Oiiildren, and a similar kinder- 
garten school in 1840 in Frankfurt; 
and many others were instituted later 
in various parts of Germany. In 
1850 ho received from, tho Duke of 
iSfomingen his country seat of 
Maricnthal to aocoirmiodate a new 
Training College for Kindergarten 
Teachers. 

In Aug., 1851, an entire proliibition 
of the Ivindcrgarten in Prussia was 
issued by the Education Minister von 
Haumer, on the grounds that they 
were revolutionary, atheistic, and 
so(‘ialistic; and Bavaria in the same 
year ordered the closing of all kinder- 
gartens except those wixieh were at- 
tached to the orthodox Protestant 
churolies. The cruel misinterpretation 
of his aims and Ms work was a blo-w 
from which Froebel was unable to 
recover, and he lived only until the 
following June. 

Tn England the first Mndcrgartcn 
of any importance was opened by 
Madame Kongo at 32 Tavistock 
Place, London. Madame Ronge also 
lectured in Manchester, and the otit- 
como of her lectures was the found- 
ation of the Manchester lUndergarten 
Association, the oldest kindergarten 
association in England. 

The J’roebel Educational Institute 
in West Kensington, which has ever 
since been known as the largest and 
most important kindergarten training 
college, was founded in 1894. It 
consisted of a training college for 
students, with a demonstration 
school built as a wing of the main 
block. 

In response to the strong desire 
of its principal for a kindergarten for 
quite poor children, and largely 
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i hroii£?li the generoftity of ]\rp. ( 'laiidc 
Moiitellore, a low-h^'O (lenioiHtiuiion 
school opoiud hy the Jnstitute a 
i'cnv Tear«! Uler, but its hiatus was 
raised wlion a real ‘free kindergarten’ 
or ‘nursery achoor was started by* 
voImiiOjiy cord liout ions in dotting 

Dale, and called the MIehachs Free line after displacement, Imt di'plami 
ICindergarten, enabling ils workers along that line, while the body has 
to cariT out in the fullest sense rotated about the lino; that is io say, 
Froebcl’s motto “Let us live with onr the dibplacoment can be occonapildicil 
children.’' by a ‘screw motion.’ This meiink? 

The work of modern kindergartens the special cases (1) pure tiandatnm 
has fully justified Frocbci’s coneep- (without rotation), and (fi) rotation 
tioiis of the absolute need for free- about a fixed axis, 
dom in dovelopnient t.lirougli accept- I'rom those fandamenlal theorcius 
ing what is best in the exmronmeiit, wo can deduce that any continuous 
building it up into the growing organ- motion of a rigid plene body in a 
Ism, and using it in crealire woi*k. plane is equivalent to a lolling motion 
Froebclians have never hentated to of the ‘body centrode’ on the ‘space 
study modern educational develop- centrode,’ the former being the locus 
meats in theory and practice, and to in the body of successive positions of 
adapt to their needs what thev find the centroids of the successive in- 
to be good in them. This has led to finitesimal displacements, and the 
the abandonment of some of ^'roebel’s latter the corresponding locus in the 
material, and lo a modified use of tho plane of reference. This construction 
rest. Yet the spirit of Froebol, tho tor relative motion of two plan© 
willingness to study little children bodies, such as parts of a machine, 
and to ‘follow’ in order to help and constrained to move in tho same plan© 

g uide them, is still seen in every true (or in parallel planes) was much ein- 
indergarten. — Cf. E. E. Murray, A ployed by F, Eeuleaux in his treatise 
Story of Infant Schools and Kinder- mentioned below. 
gartens. The corresponding proposition in 

KINEMATTCS is tho mathematics three-dimensional space is that the 
of motion. It is that part of kinetics rclatiye motion of two rigid bodies is 
(q.v.) which is independent of the equivalent to the combined rolling 
ideas of mass and force. It has been and sliding of two ruled surfaces on 
teimed ‘ the geometry of motion,’ but each other, one being fixed in each 
while geometry deals with space only, body. 

kinematics takes account also of the Closely connected with this is tho 
element of time. Intermediate be- theory of the relatiye displacements 
tw-een geomet ry and kinematics stands of a set of rigid bodies connect ed with 
the theory of dispiacemeut, or change one another by constraints of various 
of position, more especially change of kinds, and tho calculation of ‘degrees 
position of points and rigid bodies, of freedom’ of any body so connected, 
For the theory of displacements in tho also the theory of ‘ geometrical con- 
case of non-rigid bodies, see Blas- straints,’ vb!. such as are exactly 
TXCiTY and HYDRODi-yAMics. Dis- sufficient to restrict the motion of a 
placement theory may be regarded as rigid body to any required extent, 
a branch of geometiy since it ex- (Cf, Kelvin and Tait’s Natural PMlo- 
clndes Ihe idea of time. sophy. Arts. 195-202.) 

Tho dispiacoment of a point is a A plane rigid body moving in a 
urefor, and its theory is simply tho plane has three freedoms, which can 
geometry of reerors (q.v.). The theory be reduced to two by constraining one 
of displaeemont of rigid bodies is of its points to remain on a fixed 
oomparativelymodfwn. Michel Ohasles curve, or to one by fixing one of its 
(IIOS-ISSO) first stated the funda- points. A rigid body in space has six 
mental proposition for tho displace- freedoms, which might be taken as 
inent of a rigid plane body in its consisting of the four freedoms of a 
own plane, visu. that in general one straight line (the screw-axis), the 
point of the body (or of a rigid exten- pitch of the screw, and the amount 
ston of it) retains its original position of rotation about the axis. 

(Is latenth so that the displacement Kinematics proper, involving the 
could be accomplished by a rotation idea of time and the derived concep- 
about that point, which Is called tions of velocity and acceleration^ both 
tho centre of <l!splacomenV or linear and angular, has several 

branches, according as it deals with 
rhe exotmtional case of rmwsZaiiow, points or rigid bodies, or non-rigid 
m which every straight lino in tho bodies, and according as one, two, 
boar maains parallel to its original three, or more dimensions of space are 
position, may be viewed m a case of postulated. In one-dimensional mo- 


an infinitesimal roialiou .about cn 
inmiitely distant centroid. 

The corresponding ihooroin for tho 
case of a ligid holid disphieed m 
bpaco is that m gems'ai one straigiio 
line in the body (or in a ngiii exten- 
sion of if* remains in tho same stiakhi 
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lived iioiid to lefireseiil the ToleciUe 
tt ot < tie pomt >> fd the body, Tiiccndsol 

tin se vciiors Xoim tho_^ points oi 
'« Aiih tisc most iiu- another plants body, iihleh is '■llui 

uolio, s ol thii ‘-oit er* I \ t ioi It r-ijuagri'' oj the orispind Ih'hU 
(iHfiimhd and fu>rnoi>u ai'd is 'lUojJarto it , biii turned llifcjuah 
aioiiu {bic lv!M iR-.? i yu . TliC ‘fuci leratioii-iiisap'e>^ coLi" 

Mo "lo N ,) 1 ct iia ted iii like inaniicr, is aUo Mjidiar 
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i\o> dua.t iRSH*- ) t \(0 i. ^ 1 at mot am of a j Rill stilul in sf.'icc 

nhK'UjiU'V be the i(e''an-W>f tbu-e diiiuiRtons ran ia bitcnad 
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ib < In, and th * aeceliratlon-ouj ipo“ 

- 'Ci.y “'‘-1 r £(d'«): 

Vhe taiRontsii .i el mumat aeeilcjti 
\iyu3 are and r^/p, 't’vhcrc « U the 


Ul vaiieni. Vve'v-, e.g. b> s|u d.wug 
th ‘ laoinui of oiui oi Il^ point , .iiai 
U' t ompeiu 111 rol at it)!!-, about thiee 
i«(( ‘iigui n* (. ves passing tiuviiRli ibat 
[ and , aisl ( it her itvc d lu direction or 
hveti m ttte b(»d 3 '. l*’or oilier thcoicius 
In hint nitiiies oi rh^^’Kl bodies 

h »M '1 K s. 

"I ’ e hneiuaUe-. c*f Imtlies in non- 
¥au lidean s|Htee, ami in space of more 
i han thrt'e diiinuislons, have also be < ii 
iiRcstig ted l»y modem niathouudi- 
eians. Tht^ rcet. ut the orr oi relat h it 
(o.v.) In-i important kinematic a - 
pt I Hiiu iooirphy: Kc‘h lu and 
b'ad, \atural Phnlo^ojihui (i* Jeiu- 

<‘hin, Vrudamr Knitmaiks; Ri ii- 

itvniv, hnunwfies oj fl/crcht»trt/; it. 
W illR, J^rinciplts of 2l€chmiism, 

KINETICS is tliat branch of dyna- 
mics (q.v.) which treats of the motions 


Telficityp and p tlic radius of curra- 
ture of the path, A case of special 
Importance is the motion of a point 
w In II tlic acwleratxoi! at <‘vc ry iiRtanb 
Is directed towards a fixed iioint. In 

this which xiieiRarivs twice 

iii 

ihc rate at p hlidi the radius rector 
luteps out ana, is coirI ant, a theo- 
rem whjt,h, with itrt conwnse, y>a,s 
si'tbd hr Akwlon. 

h'!ie Vi loch 5 and sceekralitin of a 
movriig pt mt <v naioibt- mvt\stRai<‘d 
pi t«iictiitidb\ b; the aiti ot the Aoat* 
(/rapii 


oi bodies in connect ion with the forces 
acting upon thtm. The term is of 
I recent origin, replacingr the term 
di/}utmies» which is now used to in- 
! elude btallca. An elementary account 
of kinetics R.rms part of the artieh‘ 
Uyvavirs, and a discussion of its 
fundanieTitai ideas is giyenin Newtoifs- 
j Unrs fjf iifofion. That part of kinetics 
W'hicli is independent of the Ideas of 
1 nws'i and lurce is dealt with m Kink- 
I y m< s. For the kinetics of ihiids 
I \liydruLinelics) sie ttYRROBTyA^iIcs. 

> Dynamics oi a Material Point or 
I Particle. licit the fimdaittintal eqiia- 
lien ol I not ion R a diieet iraB«latlou 


For iiifbuou fd a point P In thr* e- . iipo smuboK el Acwtoii’s second law 
dlmeiRioiuil Rvue, the uuml ce- {..-c It may be wntteii 

ordmai w for ^pei dying Pie pesUion wia - h\ where m is tli(‘ mass of the 
of P at time f are (It lYthuiyular < o- partt'U , a it.-> acceleratioii, and F the 
ordfjwtts u% y, or (*i> polar co- Ribsoluto nieabure’ of the toree aet- 
oidH .otf.s ir, 0, b:, and htrt again the ing; and the equation Ixupliu-, saine- 
\t u*f d > - ,iiid aeeeleratiou-eompo- ness of direif Ion a^ well Us eqiia Utv o£ 
iKid-. ajc C‘Xpriv,dbie in imms of ihe * magnitude. Accord ingio the jian ildo~ 
tune -dem a tins oJ the co-oidmei es. jyrm/i, o//rjr<:cvS‘ (ace ♦SiRTios), if liA and 
The molitui ef a plane body ai a uj$ represent two iurccs acting mi « 
plane has lH»er! v< ly iuHy t Rated by particle, they («re cquhnih id tfi a 
U.M«,MuivKin{[:niph^>(rrKia m fio'hU single force (ilhir n,snl*<mf) repre- 
biieii lootioa «ju be d by scntulbv the dlig Uiol OC oi the com* 

b ‘‘ingtiici lOlhn oC one id its jioiois, j ph b*d p indlelogiam OACib 
ard lliG rulatifei et tiu* bod.v ahoui | A siiidlar * narniU !i gram law ’ holds 
tb 0 polid, or olternativi. ly by icdtr- , good bsr the t uinposilion of aeei lem* 
uuniiis*; I he space and body-cepauthi., ‘ tions, heme i£ g, : are the rect* 
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aii£?ular co-ordinates ot a particle 
referred to fixed axes, at time tlie 
fundamental equation grives rise to 
tlie iiirco ‘ equations motion' 

vi%i=Y, «<a1=Z. where 

X, Y, Z are the rectangular com- 
ponents ot F. From tiieso cqualions 
rjy integration with regard to t we got 

hnix'-x'o}= f 'X.dh and two similar 

equations, which express that tho ga;m 
ot momentum in any direction in a 
given iiiteryal of time is equal to the 
‘ impulse ’ ot tho force in that direction. 
Th<‘sc‘ impulse equations ’are&pcciaily 
feultahle for ealciiiatiiig the motion of 
the particle when ‘impulsive’ forces 
act, Lo. foiTcs Vvdich produce a finite 
chauf^e of laonaentuin in an mfinitcsi- 
inal time. 

Again, hy integration with respect 
to Xf the equation m^(Ty = X, gives 

lm(x'^ — x'Q^)~J'l£dx. From this 

and the two corresponding equations 
involving y and z, by addition up get 

im(.^-V)=/(x|+Y2 + zg)8s 

* J^Fcos^Jds, where v ia the velocity 

Cl the particle, s the length of path 
described at time t, and F cosi> the 
i\ solute of the force in the direction 
cC tho particle’s motion. This is the 
equation of work, or energy-equation. 
Ijw*^ being the kinetic energy at time 
t, the equation states that “increase 
of kinetic energy is eqnai to the work 
done on the particle by the forces 
acting upon it.” 

If w'o suppress tho co-ordinate z 
(or put it =0), we get the correspond- 
ing theoi*y for a particle moving in a 
plane. Idio kinetics of a particle 
moving in a plane can also be investi- 
gated by the aid of polar co-ordinates 
{r, <?). This is of special importance in 
the case of motion undei* a central 
force, including motion of a planet or 
comet, treated as a particle. 

For a central attractive force F, 
which in general will be a function of 
f , the origin being the centre of force, i 
the equations of motion for compo- 
nents along and perpendicular to the 
mdius vector {see Kinematics) are 

F, i 

The latter equation, being integrated, 
gives a constant. It is easy to 

show that is tmee the measure 
of the rate at which area is swept over 
by til© radius vector. 

^ Hew, ana throraghoiit tlieartide, dashes are used 
to fedScate dlflewattatiott -witili respect to the 
time; m that dmM tor dxiiU md af* lot the 
MtW ot dxiitt 


It may be shown conversely that if 
r-s IS constant then the force on the 
particle is continually directed to- 
wards the centre. Again, if the particle 
moves in the ellipse whose polai* 
equation is Z = r(l4-e oose), and if 
r-d' = Jt, wc can deduce from the equa- 
tions of motion that F = which 

implies that the force on tho movin'^ 
particle is inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance of the 
particle from the centre of attraction 

It was in this manner tliat Newton 
deduced from two of the laws of 
planetary motion oirLpiriealiy obtained 
from observations by Kepier, tho con- 
clusions that each planet is acted on 
by a force to%varcls the sun, varying 
inversely with the square of its dis- 
tance from tho smi. 

Kinetics of a System of Material 
Particles. Here the third law of 
motion ailirms that all the inlerml 
forces in the systoia may be analysed 
into pairs of cciual and opposite forces 
exerted on each other by pairs of 
pai tides. B y combining the equations 
of motion of all the particles, we 
deduce the following results: 

(i) :s,{7nx") == SX, Xirny") « :SY, 
2(mo’0 = 2Z, where Xi, Yi, Zj is ono 
of the external forces applied to tho 
system. If ( 5 , y, s) is the centroid 
(q.v.) or centre of inertia, then A 
hm ~ 'S.(7nx); and hence x"^m = SX, 
&o., which showvs that the motion of 
the system’s centre of inertia is the 
same as if aU the mass wore concen- 
trated at the centre of inertia and 
were acted on by forces eouai and 
parallel to the actual applied forces, 

(ii) %m{yz'* — zy") == 2(y.Z - aY), 
which shows that the rate of change 
of moment of momentum about iho 
axis OX is equal to the algebraic sura 
of the moments of the applied forces 
about this axis. 

(iii) A theorem similar to (il) holds 
good when the co-ordinate axes, 
instead of being fixed, move so that 
the origin is always at the centre of 
inertia, their directions remaining 
unchanged. 


(iv) Pm(a5'® + s'®) - /(Xdaj-fYdi/ 


■> 


+ Zdz) + constant. This is the equa- 
tion of energy for a system of particles. 
These theorems are true whether 
the particles are separate or combined 
into solid or fluid bodies. The ease 
when they form a rigid body is of 
special importance. For the impor- 
tant case of the rotation of a rigid 
body about a fixed axis we deduce, 
(t) !<»' T, (2) = the integral ot 

TdO, where I is the moment of inertia 
(see Ineetia, Moment of) about the 
■axis of rotation, T the torque, or 
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Mjin of of appliotl rovolut ionise ILe wliolo soleiifG.— 

inrve< 4 iHmi 1 hat a rvH, w Hh‘ aiiprubr tJiiJUOtmu’iiF: Kehiii awcl TaiC 
■\elueil} , u/ Iho masala r aat'oleraUon, Naivral Philosophirf ^hVXt'vlti 
aa I /Mlio an Jo liinnal (U Matter and MofUm. Tmnl-cs on 

i-, the (aputiuii <•! jiuHiou^ ari(i (2) tlio inmamies by A. and J. (t. i»ra>% 
eqitJuui lor a nr;ui ]K)dj H. litiiab, A. K. TI. IiO\ e, J. If. Jeans* 
i\J itioe-r ahorJi a fre'd axis. Wlemenfary -textbooks: J. Cox, 

li inn be hlio\^u tiiat ii) lioUiH f?(>o(i anas; K, (i. Fnw<b“5\ SUtties and 
ijut only fur an axis tixed la s|KOv and Ifipaimies; U. 8. Jaeksoa and W* M« 
iu ihe body, but for any a\H oa^.siiiq^ Koherfs, A Ptrsf Dimunifes. 

IbiotrTli its nedre of inertia, nad also KIMEHC TKEORT OF GASES, 
lor ii inhiML'Cineotis axis (a rotation. This iS a braiu'lx of tlie liinetle 
Vi hen the lixeu axi-? H horl/onlal and of matter wiia h aim.-, a I eirplalnlmr 
the oidj" t\)iiVp^d foive* are ?;ra\ity, its propert ies by the inothms ol the 
an i tho reuaJions ol tiie axis, ye iiioloenle.s y haJi eiJiapi s« it, A ryn is 
h v-kC Iho Ho-^‘d!ied ‘eoinpourKi ])endn- tak<m to e<>Ddr*t of a yist number of 
III C hi qMinedi,cate<i by C. Itn.VMiis. moieeiilea iijirvT abort in rh direc- 
A very aiianal propi'sdion in tuHjHydtiivarjor«san(!vcirynss^\eio" 
Idnet !(••» IS Uat il for eai h parthfoye mti< s, tiic path of a.ii.v one ninloeiilo 
ir.i o’Jiie a -'oru' equal ami i.ojiodJe bi In'v made tip of t it parts tarn- 
to ilu’-t tdih i! wouM ]r* i ‘onovd to iitmtod liy tnirted parts tvliere the 
,‘Tite it il’» a»*t iiai arfeif r.dion suppo.s- moleeiiJe is didieeted by eneonideidin? 
in*r jl tvere free, these fa id iops foivtx-*, another iiioleeule, or reboiiiidin?r from 
matii alop‘4* yilh the a<*f nal foz<*es on iho wall of an enelostire. At ordinary 
the f-ysitm of piirta-iiM or boduss, pressures the time dim m? wMeh it Is 
'•”onId satisfy Ui (3 btatie eenuil ions of moxim^ in a straight hue j,Toafly 
e pnlibrinii!. {Nhf Ht^tp s.> d’iiis m exeteds the time orenpied by en- 
ty Jl(moen\i i^rlmdele, and it m- <‘ouiiters. The Impints on tlie yalls 
aides u- to employ the ml id sbdhs <d the enclosure ^dve rise to the pras*- 
in yTstiiri’ doyii the equations of sure. The /cjaufralare depyiids on ibo 
met Jon. 'Tt\e efefrijn e^i /.wa oii a, lumdb* eneru:.? of the moleetiles 
rob t 0" bode oio iiei^tj^Uc. ion as of ("iieat, a ni(/de <jf iiio! ion’)* 
the hind red r red to. 't’he tendeney of piises to diliUJs© 

Mat pm< vlidj: panarividi * iir<‘ eon- hilo one another, it m eontnet, or 
(hied lo t!ie thupier aopin.-iions of separated by a porous parihion, is 
i he lays ot motion to the l>nd^I<mlS * f obviou.dy explained by this theory, as 
kinetic ■!. Tlie eaH‘ of a ri^’hl budy free well as Kaseoas vistosifff (see HrpiiO- 
to move in spa(*»n and a< ted on by pyna-mios), and tho fact that the 
foms, pre-eiirs a more complicated viseobity of a gas inoreases v.ith rise 
jiroblcin yhieii has exerehed the of temperntnre. 

IKHV'-'rs of tiK‘ great esi inatheinatielans. The midecnles may be a-apposed to 

I’lie J'nndane‘ntal equations r*'- attract one another when sniticiently 
fmvd to iHo\iiig axes wtre given by close together. In the liquid state the 
L. Ealer, and many interesting liieo- niokcnh s are so clo^^e togellier that in 
reins have b«m dmuieed. Vthen the gencrai the molecule is not moving 
iHsiiy ic, m rotation aimut an axis fastcnoiightoescape.fromtheatirac-’ 
Buiqect to gbp a forixy or constraints, tiou e»f its neighbour, but mapora- 
\vc iiave a uurti^vaiic or gyroeiaf upv.). tion from tho free surface of a liquid 
AJirlouB uxhans or principles have is accounted for by rhe escape of those 
been put forward from tnr<‘ to time, molecules whose veiociiy is excep- 
to seixe a« if-ic basi^ of d>iiainies, ' tionally high, so, as to form vapour, 
and have 1 can applied to the study which is matter in the f4ai*eo'us si ate. 
of the mure g'-nrral ]»ronk*Tns of Let be the aritlnmlie mean of 
kineiit’s, Amongat iheso are Aiau- the squares of tho velucitics of tho 
pertids’s Pn'nefpie of unst AvUonx niolecTiles, p tho press'iirc per unit 
i6lr AVk R. Hamilien's Principle %,f area, and p the densit.r. Then It can 
Varpind ^ieif'on, fiirtiier developed by be shown that and, ashuhi" 

C. CL Jacobi; and the axiom that ing that T, the abbuliitc temperature, 
enerp nahiraJ mu! ion of an independent is proportional to A’®, then T=lfcVL 
material spstem is such ihai the spstem where A: is a constant for a given 
foUou's u'ith uniform Mocitp one of gas. Hence 3r«pT/dA*. This formula 
iis * sfralgktest* paths^ propoimded by expresses the experimeiiiai laws of 
Ii. Herts;. Boylo and Charles. The law of Avo- 

The method of generalized co- gadro, which states that for a given 
ordinates introdut‘ed by Lagi'ango is volume, temperature, and prchsuro 
employed by mobt, of these dynami- the number of molemiles is i lie same 
cists. Wliereas these varlouH principles for every gas, is also deduelble from 
are not inecmsisteiit with Mewl on’s Idnetio theory. 

system of kinetics, the * principle of Amongst the other gaseous phen- 
reMivilyHq.vJ, recently propounded omena that can be explained by the 
by Einstein, would, if accepted, kinetic theory are tho dtffcroneo 
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iH'twoen the two &peeific heats of a 
Iho phenomena of liauclaction, 
•flisboeiat 1 nil and c^'lticai ieiupctature, 
the ruiKiuctloii nt heat, and the limits 
of the earth's atmosphere. Smee, for 
any r 4 :as in a piven state, p and /> can 
1)0 aec'iiraii ly dcdeirnintd, the ruiniida 
p yh ids llie i-alne of V ^nIUi 
I he .-.01110 decn'cc* o£ aivuracy. Again, 
if N he th(‘ innnhei* uf im Iccnles in 
iiiul Tolume, \in~-p. llimce it N is 
j.no^a li, hh can be found, and Tiee 


•\ er'^a . 

There are various in..*! hods oX 
df [eiiiiiiimy ihohC and other quan- 
titie.s cntm-iiig into the theoiy of 
g*a.se.-i. The lolioving are ai-'Proxi- 
jnate data lor hydrogen at O’ <\ and 
70U mm. pressure. V”- 1,004. metres 
per stuond. ^ 10^-* per eiddo 

centimetre. ' 1 0-^^ gm. Num- 

ber of collisions of inoleculc.s per cubic 
centimetre per .'•econd = 1-G> lo-* 
hleau length of ‘free naih,’ 5*4 < 
10-^ cm. i doiaetcs' of molecule, about 
ftini mean fri'i* path. 

The kinetic ilicorr of matter was 
foreshadowed by Democritus and 
oilier Greek pliiiosopliers. Gassendi 
and Hooke in the soTciitccnth cen- 
tury, and D. Bciuoulli in the eigh 
teenth century, made advances, but 
the kinetic theory of gases as we now 
kno^Y it is due chiefly to R. Clausius, 
J, Clerk llaxw'cll, and L. Bolt^smann. 
— BiELtoauAPHY : d. H, Jeans, 
mical Theorif of Gases i J. Clerk Max- 
well, Theory of Heat. 

KING (O.H. Ger. chuniy, Icuningi 
A. Sax. cyning, eyng; Eng., Icing, from 
Goth. cJwnif tribe), the title of a ruler 
who is vested wdth supremo authority 
over a tribe, a race, a nation, or a 
state. Generally speaking, it wus 
force w’hlch established thrones and 
created kings. A lucky soldier 
usurped a crown and founded 
dynasty. “Be premier gui fut roi, fiit 
un soldai houreiix,” says Voltaire, but 
this lucky soldier had a natural right 
to rule in virtue of his superior 
intelligence and the services he had 
rendered to the community. 

The first kings wore individuals who 
had distinguished themselves from 
their felloiv-inen by virtue of their 
physical or mental superiority, 
strength, intelligence, or wealvh. As 
their povrer increased, their office 
became hereditary in their families, 
although it someiimeb remained elec- 
tive. Kings ire re considered Goct*s 
representatives upon earth, enjoyed 
divine adoration, and their po tsons 
were saored. The roiml dignitv was 
fiiiiToioided by the halo of the divine, 
its power became suptrhuman, land 
became royal djunaiii, subjects royal 
bex'mnts. 

After Charlemagne, and especially 
under tho feudal system, the title of 


nmg mipiiea considerable power an i 
sovereignty, it then followv.i itit 

tho king can do no wront?.’ tt v.ih 
at that time that king.ship Inca no 
1 erntorial instead of tribal or natioji I 
i.e. the king wai, the king oi the Uml 
and not of the people. 

created duiiiie 
tho kiid<Uc Age.s down to the Ercnr h 
Revt lution; but the reverse was Uio 
case during the niuei(‘ciith cenlu* r 
u hen several new kingdoms end knit 1 
arose, the iatier calling iliemsehti 
the kings oi the people and not of Ine 
land, .siicli as the King ot the Belgians 
the King oX tlit‘ UellenGS, Ac. ’ 
111 modern times, since iiie rise ot 
eonstitntionali^m, with the nienrcc of 
reiuibUcanisin lurking in the Imv^- 
ground, king^ are neither the elikf 
source ot auUnnity nor are tb( r 
absolute, whilst their so rereign pou/r 
is mostly vested in tlie l(‘ftislaave 
body. The latoer has a,Lso a right to 
depose an imw’ort hy king. At pi cs( in 
there are no absolute kiiigM, and siiiet' 
3 918 onlj^twulw' European countries 
have a king at all. 


KING-CRAB {Liinulus), a peculiar 
genus of animals placed in tho ord. 
Xiphosura (sw’ord-tailed), of the cLrss 
Arachnida. They are found on tho 
Atlantic coasts of northern and 
tropical America, the shores of India 
and Further India, tho Eastern 
Archipelago, China, and Japan. 

The head resembles a broad horse- 
shoe shaped shield, with two pairs of 
eyes upon tho upper surface, the 
second pair being the larger and form- 
ing tho true visual organs. The laouth 
opens on the lower surface, and 
around it are attached six pairs ef 
limbs with spinou.s joints. 

A second shield somewhat hexag- 
onal in shape covers the abdominal 
part, and beneath it are the gills, or 
hranchim, borne upon five pairs of 
appendages w’hieh represent the alis- 
dominal feet of tho crab. The avoroge 
length is about 2 feet. These crabs are 
destitute of swimming pow’ors, ami 
if placed on their backs they appear, 
like turtles, unable to recover their 
natural position. 

The comnione.s t speciesis thei i mfih is 
polyph&nius, found chiefly on t lie North 
jikmeriean coast from Maine to Yiiea- 
tan. The upper surface of the tail, as 
in other species, bears numerous Bpine«. 
Taehyplevs gigas is common In tbo 
Malay region; T. iridenfaius ranges 
from Borneo to Japan; T. hesmit h 
native to the Moluccas. Careinose )r- 
pius rotundicaiula is found on tho 
shores of India, Further Indie, Siam, 
the Aloluceas, and the Philippines. 

KING, Edward. English bishop. Ho 
was born 29th Doc., 1 829, a son of ilio 
Archdeacon of Rochester. Educated 
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at Oxford, he was ordiiinecl ' 

aiiu ‘'^r\ed os a curate* ,From 3 808 to 
s Vi: no w 5 .S at the Ti 3 eolo£?ical Oollcge 
at Ouddc>?doii, hv&t as ciiaplam and 
then a-, priucipai. In 187;| he was i 
chos Professor ui Pastoral rtioology" 
at < and Oaiiun ui' Christ Clmrch, 

4 li i fiVin 1885 until Ids death, 8 m 
Mejuh, 1910, he was Bishop ofc 

ini? was a prominent Ilipji Clmrch- 
inaii WHO exoi'cised a great iatluonco 
over the students under his care, and 
was f ‘inni'kablo for his personal piety, 
lii' is eiiieliy known for the case m 
%vhlf h he was prosecuted beioro the 
Archnidiop of Canterbury^ for per- 
mit ting Illegal ceremonial la church, 
'j’iie r‘‘sulb was the so-called Lincoln 
Judwnent that laid down the law of 
llie Church of Itlngland about these 
me It* us. 

KFMG, William Lyon Mackenzio. 
Canadian politician. Born i7th Doc., 

3 87 1, at Berlin, Ontario, he was edu- 
cated for the law. In 1900 he entered 
the AXinlstry of Labour at Ottawa, 
and fur eight years was a civil servant, 
in 1908 Iving was elected an M.P. and 
from 1909-11 ho v/as Minister of 
La, hour under Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
In 1919, on Laurier ’a death, he was 
oiiosen leader of the Liberal Party and 
in 1021 he became Prime Minister and 
Secretary for External Affairs. He 
left oidee early in 1920, but soon re- 
turned and was again Premier and 
Secretary for External Affairs, 1926- 
90. In 1930 his party was defeated 
and he resigned. Since 1926 he has sat 
In the House of Commons as one of 
the members for Saskatchewan. King 
atleaded the Imperial Conferences in 
1 923 and 1926* His writings are chiefly 
on industrial subjects, on which he is 
an authority. 

KIHGFISHER, the name of birds 
belonging to the family Alcedinidoe, 
native to most parts of the world, and 
allied to hombills and hoopoes. They 
fire distingnished by the elongated, 
fitoiiCy formed bill, broad at the base, 
and terminating in a finely acute 
point; short rounded wings; short 
toil; strong feet, with third and fourth 
toes joined together. 

The common Mngfishor, found in 
Oreat Britain (Jlcedo ispida)t has the 
upper part of the head, the sides of the 
neck, and the covci’ts of the wings 
green, spotted with blue. The back is 
dark-green in colour, the lower back 
and rump being of a bright-blue. The 
throat is w-hite, and the under surface 
of the body a pal© brown colour. 

It frequents the hanks of rivers, 
and, perched on the bough of a tree, 
watches for fish. When the prey is 
perceived, it dives into the water, 
secures the fish with its beak, and 
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carries tfc to land, where it the 

prey and swallows it entire- 
about 7 inclica in length. 
has been greatly celebrated 9^}' V-,.' 
poetic and legendary' lore, and w j 
subject of many superstitions. „ , 
The American Doited ’V'tl 

(Oerffle alcycm) is of a on 

colour, with an Iron -coloured 
the breast, whilst the head hear^ a 


Indies, New Guinea, and the Molucc as 
two of the toii-fcatliers are 
and elongated, with expanded tip-'* 
A large Australian specics^ ' 

Qigas) is known as the laugh mg-jfiok- 
ass (q.v.). 


Kiagaslier (Alsedo iBpida} 

KINGHOHN, a royal burgh of 
Scotland, in Fifeshire, on the I'irth of 
Forth, a favourite summer-resort and 
! golfing-place, and once the residence 
of the kings of Scotland. It was made 
a royal burgh in the twelfth century, 
and had its latest charter from James 
VI in 1611. Pop. (1931), 2,001. 

KINGLAKE, Alexander William, 
English historian, born 1809, died in 
1891. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, called to the Bar in 1837, 
but abandoned law in 1856. He tir&t 
made Ms mark in 1844 by the pub- 
lication of Eotken, a narrative of 
Eastern travel. The first volume of Ms 
Imia&ion of the Crimea appeared in 
1863, and at once established his re- 
putation as a brilliant historian; seven 
volumes followed at intervals, the 
eighth and last in 1887. The book is a 
monumental work, but goes too much 
into details of events which have now 
ceased to be important. 

KING OSOAR LAND^ district of 
British North America. It is iho 
south-western part of Ellesmere Is- 
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land and a Brilidi possession, altliong-h 
named after a fawodisli Idn^. 

KING OSCAR il, LAND isiatlio Ant- 
arctic. ic lies between Weddell Sea 
and Bolliir^cshaiiseii Sea, witii Graham 
Land to the soatii. It was visited 
and named by tiio S^vedisli explorer, 
Nordenskiold, in 1902. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF, form two books 
in tiie English and one book in the 
llebrcw comon ot the Old Testament. 
The books of Kings are closely con- 
nected wdtli the first and second of 
Samuel, and, followin^^ these, form 
the third and fourth in what is 
known as ' the four books of tbo king- 
dom.’ From internal evidenco it 
would seem that those were written by 
a series of contemporary authorities, 
■with additions and glosses made hy a 
later writer. 

The history in the books of Kings 
begins with the close of David’s reign, 
and carries the events onwards to the 
capture of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the temple. This embraces, 
according to the received chronology, 
a period of npv/ards of 400 years (1015- 
5BS B.O.), and includes the history of 
both the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. 

The chronology, however, has been 
much disputed. In comparing these 
books "With the Ohronicles it is found 
that while the former describe the 
divided kingdom of Israel and Judah, 
the latter arc occupied almost exclu- 
sively with Judah; and further, that 
the books of Kings seem to have been 
compiled ■under prophetic, and the 
Chronicles under iniestiy influence. 

KING*S BENCH, QUEEN*S BENCH, 
COURT CF, an ancient court of com- 
mon law, which succeeded the curia 
regis. h^ormerly it was a separate 
comd in England, and was divided into 
several branches for tiie trial of dif- 
ferent kinds of pleas. With the Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer it now forms 
the Kijog’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, and is presided 
over by tbo Lord Chief Justice of 
ISngiand. Sec Subbeaib Coubt of 
JurBICATURE. 

KINGSBRIDGE, urban district, 
market town aud scaT>ort of Devon- 
shire. It stands on tlulcombo Bay, 14 
miles from Dartmouth and 2071 miles 
from London by the G.W. Rly. There 
Ib a little shipping; browing is an 
iDdmtry aitd a fair is held here. Pop. 

2,978. 

Kingsbridge is the xrame of a bridge 
over the Liffey i-n Dublin and of the 
terminus of the Great Southern Elys, 
nearby. 



London and is served by the IJet, Riv 
Pop. (1931), !G, 696. 

Another Kingsbury is a village in 
Warwicks] lire. Ib is 124 Julies irum 
London, on the L.M.S. itly. Pen 
1 , 000 . ^ • 

IfINGSOLERE, to'V'n of Uaiupshh’e 
It is 9 miles from Basingstoke, ifeie 
is a famous training stable for race 
horses. The chief industry is brewing 
Pop. 2,500. 

FUNGUS COLLEGE, one of the col- 
leges of Gam bridge U ni vorsitv, founded 
hy King Henry VI in 1441. Eton 
College is a sister foundation, aiid 
there are very close ties betv;ecn the 
Pwo colleges. Until lS5i undergrad- 
uates of this college had the privilege 
of graduating without sitting for a 
university oxamination. 

KING’S COLLEGE. London, an 
educational insliinrion incorporated 
in 1829, rcincorporaled in 1882, and 
now an integral part of the Univ’cr- 
sity of London (q.v.). 

KING’S COUNSEL, QUEEN’S 
COUNSEL, in England or Ireland 
barristers, and in Hcotland members 
of the faculty of advocates, appointed 
counsel to the Crown, and specially 
sworn as such, their oath binding 
them to faithful service. They do not 
act against the Governiiiont or Cro'tt’’n 
except hy siJecial permission, which is 
always granted. They have prece- 
dence over other barristers, and rank 
among themselves according to 
seniority. 

They arc appointed by patent from 
the Crorvm on the nomination of the 
Lord Chancellor. They can act as 
judges of assi;So when named in tbo 
commission. It is the established 
etiquette that no king’s counsel con- 
ducts any case without the assistanco 
of a junior counsel. 

The px-ofes&ional robes of king’s 
counsel are of silk instead of stuff 
like those of ordinary barristers; 
hence the phrase ‘to take silk.’ The 
first to ho appointed to the rank of 
queen’s counsel was Sir Francis Bacon 
in 1C04. There v/ero 30S K.G.’s in 
1921. 

KING’S COUNTY, now OFFALY, 
an inland county of Leinster, Irish 
l<Yco State; area, 493,037 acres. A 
large portion is covered by the Bog of 
Allen, and part of the south with the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains. Limestone 
occurs in the north -■west, and has 
been quarried. The principal produce 
is oats, wheat, and potatoes, and 
there are breweries at Tullamorc. The 
county town is Tullamore; Birr is 
next in size. Pop. (1926), 52,592. 

KING’S CUP, name of a pr!20 
offered to competitors in yachting and 
' air races. For yachting the cup Is 
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given to ilie winner of a race at 
Cowc!". For aviation it i& awarded 
every year to tho winner of an aero- 
plane race over a coiinsc of 700 or 750 
niile*'!. The aviation cup was in.'.fcituied 
In 1922 and in 1930 was 'ivon for the 
tet time by a woman, Miss 'Winifred 
Brown. In 1932 Copt. L. Hope 
it for the third time, and in 1933 
ii was won by Captem de Haviiland. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, Engllshclergy- 
inaii, noA'cii.st, and poet, born in 18l9, 
died in 1875. He went to school at 
(ilifttm and Helston, and •when his 
father betaine rector of St. Lulio’s, 
Oheisej}, studied at King’s Colh^go, 
Lmulon, and afterwards at MagdaJen 
College, Canibrid'-ve, where h<‘ look his 
degree in 1842, H e now’ iioeame eurai o 
of Hiersiey, in Hampshire, and pub- 
lisiied a poem, T/ie Hand’s Traardu, 
and a volume of Village Sermons, 
wiiieli became popular. 

This was folbwved in 1840 by the 
novel Alton, Locke, in which Ms 
opinions of the social and economic 
questions of the lime are powerfully 
expressed. Upon the same lines, but 
dealing with the bubject from the 
ngneoltural side, follow’ed his novel 
of Yeast in 1851. 

Ill 1853 was published Hypatia, 
and in 1855 IFestirard Hoi both bril- 
liant hisloricaliioveisjtheformer deal- 
ing with the early Christian Church, 
the latter with the South American 
adventurers of the Elhsabethan era. 
Among his other weli-knowm works 
are: Two Tears Ago; Hereward the 
Wale; Glaucus, or the Wonders of the 
Shore; Andromeda and other Poems; 
The If^ater Babies; and At Last: a 
Christmas in the West Indies, the 
outcome of a visit, 

lie was priifessoi* of modern history 
at Cambridge from 18G0 to 1889, 
became canon of Chester in 1869, 
and of WeslminsteT in 1873, still re- 
taining the living of Bverhiey. Charles 
Kinqsiey, his Letters and Memories of 
Ms Life, edited by his wife, was pub- 
lished in 1877. 

Kiugsiey was a great admirer of 
Born in and Huxley, maintaining 
that sdence, and particularly the 
Banvinian theory, and theology were 
quite ctmipalible. — Of. M. Kaufmanu, 
Charles Kingsley: Christian Socialist 
mid Social Be former, 

KINGSLEY, Henry, English novel- 
ist, brother of Charles iCingsley, was 
bora in 1830, and died in 1876. Edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, and 
Worcester College, Oxford, he left 
England in 1853 and wont to Austra- 
lia, returning In 1858. In 1859 he 
Publishod his novel Geoffrey HarnLyn, 
in which h© utilfzJed his Australian 
^perienccs. Of his other novels, 
Mmensfme, The Hillyars and the 


Bmions, and Arstin Elliot l are the 
best. Ho was lor a short time editor 
of the Edinburgh hmly Iteview, and 
w'ont out as war con espondent in the 
Franco -German ’War, 

KING’S LYNN, a borough and sea- 
port of Norfolk, England, on the 
\Vash. One of the oldest seaports m 
England, it Is tuJl of historic interest. 
Its eld guildhall contains some price- 
less ivlies. As a seaport Lynn has lost 
gi’ound, partly owing to the closing of 
the river channels b3'’ sand. I'here is, 
however, some shipiiing, while fishing 
and rope making are other industriee. 
Until 1918, King’s Lynn, or Lynn 
Kegiq, sent one member to Pariia- 
lucat. Fanny" Burney ivas born here. 
Pop. (1931), 20,580. 

KMG’S SPEECH, a document pre- 
pared by the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, and read by the king from 
the throne in the House of Lords at 
the State opening of Parliament. The 
king drives to W'ofetmmstcr, and the 
members of the House of Commons 
are summoned by ‘Black Bod’ to 
attend the House of Lords to hear 
the speech. 

It is usually diyided into three parts, 
opening with a refei’cnce to foreign 
relationships, and followed by a sec- 
tion which is addressed only to the 
members of the House of Commons 
and deals with finance, and concluding 
with a review of home affairs and 
an invocation for “the blessing and 
guidance of Almighty God.” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the 
speech is again read to both Houses, 
and ‘ an humble address is presented 
to His Majesty, thanking him for his 
most gracious speech.’ 

KINGSTON, William Henry Giles, 
novelist, was bom in London in 1814, 
and died in 1880. He lived for many 
years in Oporto, wheye |us father was 
in businepfi, but settled in England in 
1844, and in 1850 be^gan the long 
series of boys’ books for which he is 
chiefly famous. Among his best- 
known stories arc: Peter the. Whaler, 
The Three Midshipmen, The Three 
Lieutenants, The Three Commanders, 
and The Three Admirals, 

KINGSTON, a city of Ontario, 
Canada, on Navy Bay, at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario, and connected by 
the Rideau Canal with Ottawa. The 
Queen’s University was founded in 
1841, and Kingston is also the seat 
of the Royal Military College. 

The town is an important railway 
junction , and aservice of lake steamers, 
as well as the canal, affords a ready 
means of communication by water. 
There are several grain elevators and 
flour-mills, shipbuilding-yards, and 
textile manufactories. 
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The present city, founded 1782» on 
tlie site of tlie old French fort of 
Frontcnac, was the capital of Canada 
from 1841 to 1844* Fort Frontenac 
was establibhed In 1688 by Count de 
Frontenac, Governor of Canada, and 
was deatroyed by the Iroquois, but 
restored again in 1005. Pop. (1930), 
23,4 H9. 

KINGSTON, the capital of Jamaica, ' 
on tliG Boiith coast, connoetod by rail 
with, the other towns of the island. 
It siificrcd innnense damage in Jan., 
11107, from an earthquake and con- 
fleqnent fire. T1 k‘ liarbonr, which is 0 
miles long by 2 miles wide, is separated 
from the sea by a narrow? slip of low 
land, and forms an exccdleiii. anchor- 
jage for vessels of any siiZe. Pop. 
4)2,707. 

KINGSTON, a ciiy of New? York, 
United States, on the Hudson. It is 





Einkajoa (Cl rcohptes cmdivolsUlus) 


tin! ted as a city with the former town 
•of Ilondont, on the IJndson and Dela- 
ware Canal, which taps the Penns yl- 
vania coal-fields. Pop. (193G), 28,088. 

KIHGSTON-UPON-HULL, Sec Hull. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, a 
borough of England, county of Surrey, 
on the Tight hank of the Thames, 12 
miles from Hyde Park Corner. Its 
antiquity is proved by mimerons Ho- 
man T cmainB found in its vicinity, and 
the Saxon kings wure crowmod here 
I'roni Edward the Elder to Ethelred 
JI. The stone on which the kings 
wure crowned is preserved within an 
iron enclosure near tho market-piaco. 
It returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931), 39,052. 

KINGSTOWN, orDUHLEAHY (Irish 
Dm Lmgliuire% a seaport of the Irish 
Free State, on the south shore of 
Dublin Bay. The harbour construc- 
tion was begun in 1817, and completed 
in 1 8 59. Thor© are two piers, enclosing 


an area of 250 acres, with a death 
varying from 15 to 27 feet. 

Kingstown has regular mail-steamer 
communication with Holyhead. It ii 
much frequented for sea-ljathiiig, and 
is linked by tramway with Dublin, in 
1831 George IV gave permission to 
change the name of the town from 
Dunleary to KingstoTvn, but the old 
name was resumed on the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State. Pon 
(1026), 18,992. 


KINGSTOWN, capital of St. Yin. 
cent, Windward Islands, West Indies, 
on the south coast of that island. 
Pop. (1931), 4,269. 


KINGUSSIE, a burgh and holiday 
resort in Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
Pop. (1931), 1,067. 

KING-VULTURE, the GypareJms 
papa of tropical America, exehiKive 
of the West Indies. It is about 2 1 feet 
in length, and upwards of 5 feet across 
the expanded wings. 

KING WILLIAM’S TOWN, or 
*KING,’atown in the south-east of 
Cape Province, on the Buffalo Hiver, 
connected by railway with tho sea- 
port East London and with the Cape 
railways generally. When Kallraria 
was a separate colony, this town was 
its capital. Pop. (1921), 9,532 (5,928 
W'hito)j white pop. (1931), 6,542. 

KING-WOOD, a Brajsilian wood 
believed to be derived from a legu- 
minous tree, a species of Triptolomoea, 
but by some referred to Brya ebenus* 
It is beautifully streaked with violet 
tints, and is used in turning and small 
cabinet-work. Called also Violet^ 
wood. 

KINK'AJOU {Cercoleptes caiidM- 
uiHu.s), a plantigrade carnivorous mam- 
mal of northern South America, be- 
longing to the raccoon family (Pro- 
cyonid'cc). In habit it is omnivorous, 
nociurnal, and docile when captured. 
In shape it resembles tho lemur: the 
legs are short, fur close and woolly, 
tail long and prehensile. Being fond 
of honey, it makes frequent forays 
upon the nests of bees. 

KINO, an astringent extract, re- 
sembling catochu, obtained from vari- 
ous trees. Tho original is procured 
from Pterocarpus Marsupium, a hand- 
some East Indian tree, nat. ord. Logu- 
minosee, which yields a valuable tim- 
ber. Itino is the Juice of the tree 
dried without artificial heat. African 
or Gambia kino is obtained from 
another species (F.crmaeeas), a native 
of tropical Western Africa. . ^ 
Dhak-trce or Bengal kino is the 
product of Butm fronmaa; while Bot- 
any Bay kino is got from various 
species of Eucalyptus. Kino consists 
of tannin, gum, and extractive, and is 
a powerful astringent. 
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KINROSS'^ a small liilaiul county of 
S<‘ollaiitl, oC and entirely 

Miironiidt'd l>y llia'I etniuis'' and Perth* 
area, alMiO {hie^. it fonn . a 
Ie\< I plain, eiieioMHl by the Ochii tiiilh 
ill ih(^ the Lonumd liillfe in the 

r,, thnaity 11 ill iti tue s., and the 
OlfiNh Julh i!lther.^u L(>ehlje'\cni» 

In the eenirt' el tlu.s plain. The gvo* 
li.y K Ml f ( )mui i ons a 5 f ' h et st out s ba mi It , 
]huostt‘u<‘, and eoaJ in the .south. Kin- 
Fo" "bhlre iiiiiles with inu' ch the divi- 
ol Perthshire In leturning one 
xnejiil'er to ParliaiiK'nt. Pep. (1031), 
7,lal. --The small town eX the same 
name is the cuuniy town. I'np* 
aOJl), 0,a*i5. 

KINSALS' ilr, Ci'anP-Stt)I(\ Head 
€'£ the ihioep a si'axudt town anti 
wntulnp iduce el Co*'k, I ish Kn'c 
State. de Coiiur was ci'cated 

Paruo (d Kiiisaie in and hisan- 
ct‘stors had tlH‘ traditional pnvilejye 
of iviiininiiig* eorered in the presence 
oi royalty, exen*i‘'e(l until the tinie 01 
George iV, KiidgO'-ale ii the* prenuer 
Imremiee « d Ireland. The proira me ory , 
Old Hc*ad of Kinsale, a pif'cnnineiit 
laiitliiujrk for navigator.-., hiijii*. one 
©xt remit y of <’ourinunMl!eriy Lhiy, 
where tl.e \>,t" .*-nn]: on 71h 

May, Hi 1 . 1 . Pop. ild2i}}, 2,SS1. 

KINTYRE, or CANTYRE, a ])enin- 
Fula, Scotland, between the Pirtii of 
Clyde and the Alluntie, ioimUig tho 
fiouthern division of Argyllsnire. It 
Is 41) niiles long from the Istlimus of 
Tarhcrt to Hie Mull of Kintyre in 
ttie south-west, and has an average 
breadth of about 7 miles. 

KIPLING, Rudyard, British author, 
WiW boi‘U on the huUi Pee., 18(>a. His 
father was for niau.v years curator of 
the Lahore Museum !e. iudia. Ho was 
educated at the UnitiHl Services Col- 
lege, Westward Ho, North Devon, a 
scnool which he has fniniortalisied in 
^Stalhi ami Co. At iho age of seven- 
iet 0 lie ret iinicil to I odia, and became 
n^si'4ant editor of Tar Civil 
.JCIiia/’u frtneffi and Ptoiiccr, a Lahore 
paper. 

In 18Sd lie published Danadnuiital 
Ditiifs, a voltimc of light veive; and 
hi 18H7 Plain Tales froni the Hillny a 
coliecii iou of sho>1 teiorb f', appeared. 
Tho'M» w ere followed by Soldiers Three, 

In Pluck iihd il'hiii. The Phantom 
IPec TViVie Whikie, and 
other eoil'Hdioii'. of sjeut stories. 
The H*sl mies are told in a ria'-terlyand 
lifg'hty original wmy, and Kipling was 
at oiuv acknowledged a.s among the 
loieUKwt writers oi fiction. The 
sohller-sioiJi. s, and the stories 01 
eliiidren and of oldeia! Ilfcs are es- 
pedoilv good. 

After tiwelliug In China, .la pan, 
Olid America , he published a colli'ction 
ol sketches of travel iimlor tho title of 
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B'roin Sea to Sea (not published in book 
form imtil 1890). In LS91 hewu'ote Ids 
hrst long story, The Ligtit ihai Faded, 
'\vhic-h has never attained the popu 
lai'ity of his short stories. Parrark 
Poom Ballads, originails'' eoiitiibuted 
to The AUitUmal Observer, ar>Poared in 
book form in 1892, and grcailr in- 
ereastd Kipling’s reputation as a 
writer of vigorous verse. 

A t/iK eolloetlon of stariea, il/cma 
Ti,renfions, aifpeared in lSt)3; and in 
1891 and 1895 appeared The Jimgk 
Btfok, anil The Second Jmujle Boob, 
whi‘-h are ctnisidercd by some 
critics to be liipikig’s ^nasRrpiccos. 



In 1S07 he published CapMns 
( Purageoas, a tale of tho Ncwlound- 
laud fisheries, and In 1899 his realistic, 
if somewhat highly coloured collection 
of school-stories, Sfalkg and Co. IDs 
other books include Kim (1901), Just 
So Stories for Piffle Children (1902), 
Puck of PooPs Hill (1900), Eetcards 
cmd Fairies (1910), A JJivermtg of 
Creatures (1917), The Tears Between 
(1918), Letters 0 / Travel (1920), The 
Irish Guards in the Great TTar (1923), 
land and Sea Tales for Scouts and 
Guides (1923), Thg Servant a JMg 
(1930), and Limits and Rciiewals 
(1932). 

Kipling’s %vork has ahvays Ikch 
recognised as the work of a master. 
He is one o! thc‘ few living wTilers who 
excel in the difficult art of short story 
writing. HTis verso is vigorourt and 
memt»mb!oj hfs prase Is enm'getic and 
telling. TaJigibio recogixitioii of his 
work has not been wuntlug. He was 
awarded the Kobci Prim for Idfcera- 
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tare in 1907, and is a Doctor of Letters 1 
of the ITniversifcieH of Oxford, Cam- 1 
heidge, Edinburgh, Durham, and IMs 
(Not., 1921). Some of his admirers 
have perhaps caxried their admiration 
to the other side of idolatry, hut Xip- 
ling mast be accounted one of the 
most original and greatest forces in 
contemporary literature, — Bxblio- 
cmAPiiY: F. L, "Knowles , A Kivling 
Primer; G, F. Monkshood, Emlyard 
Kipling' ihe Man and his Work^ and 
The Less Familiar Kipling and ICip- 
lingana. 

KIRCHHOFF (kir/^'hof), Gustav 
Robert, Gorman physicist, born 1321, 
die d 1 8 3 7 . He was professor of physics 
at Heidelberg, and afterwards at i 
Berlin. Ho did important work in 1 
dynamics and mathematical physics, 
notably in the theories of t'lectrical 
conduction, and of the elasticity of 
thin rods. His Vorle$imge7ii(bcr inathe- 
maiische Physik is still read. The 
method of spoctimm analysis is chieHy 
due to Kirchhoif and Bunsen. 

KIRGHIZ (kir'ge^), a nomadic 
>Iongoi-Tartar race, numbering in its 
various branches about 1,500,000, and 
inhabiting the steppes that extend 
from the Lower Volga and the Caspian 
Sea in the west to the Altai and Tian- 
Shan Mountains in the cast, and from 
the Sea of Aral and the Sir Daria in 
tho south to the Tobol and Irtish on 
the north. They are divided into two 
main branches: tlie highlanders or 
Kara-Kii’ghi^f, and tho steppo-dwellors 
or Kirghiz-Kamk. 

Their food is chiefly mutton and 
horseflesh, and their drink tho nourish- 
ing fermented mare’s milk called 
koumiss. They dxvcll in a yurt or semi- 
circular tent, the wooden framework 
of which is covered with cloth or ftdt. 
ITioir possessions are in sheep, camels, 
and a small hardy breed of horse. 

KIRGHIZ, an autonomous Russian 
republic lying north and east of the 
Gaspian Sea, The capital is Frunze. 
Area, 91,959 sq. miles; pop. 1,009,000. 

KIRIH, a province and city of 
Manchuria (China). The province has 
an area of 105,000 sq, miles, and a 
2>opiilation of 7,500,000, and lies in 
tho yaiioy of the Sungari, the granary 
ofManemna. It produces soya beans, 
nuuet, and other cereals, and cattle, 
horses, ^eep, and pigs are extensively 
bred, ^rin is called Chuen Chang 
f Naval lard) by the Chinese. Be- 
tween Kmn and the Pochiii GuK there 
18 much coal. The town stands on the 
hungari, and is a groat centre of the 
lumbering Industry. It is on the rail- 
road, and has, as a consequence, a 
^wwaphandtelephonesystem. There 
are arty yufang (oil-factories) in the 
town, and many other manufactures. 


KIRKBURTON, urban district of 
Yorkshire (W.H.). It is 5 miks from 
Huddcrsfleld, on the L.M.S. Rly. Tho 
chief industries are woollen milks and 
coal mines. Pop. (1931), 3,184. 

KIRKBY IN ASKFiELD, urban 
district of Nottinghamshire. It is a 
coal mining centre, on the L.M.S. and 
L.N.E. Rlys. Pop, (1931), 17,798. 

Adjoining is Kirkby Beatinck, a 
now inining centre on tho L.M.S. 
line. 

Kirkby-!n-Furii 02 s is'a village a few 
miles from Bairow, on the L.M.S. Ely. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE, market town 
and urban district of Westmorland. 

It stands on the Lune, 12 miles from 
Kendal, on the L.M.S. Ely. Tho 
bridge across the river dates from the 
14th century. The town is the Low- 
ton of Jane Eyre. Pop. (1931), 1,370. 

KIRKBY MOORS IDE, market i omi 
of Yorkshire It stands on tho 

Dove, 29 miles from Whitby, on the 
L.N.E. Rly. The town is an agri- 
cultural centre. Pop. 1,095. 

KIRKBY STEPHEN, market town 
of Westmorland. It stands on the 
river Eden, 10 miles from Appleby, 
on tho L.M.S. Ely. Agricultural fairs 
are hold. Pop. 1,542. 

KIRKCALDY (kir-ka'di), known m 
tho *Laug Toun,’ a royal and police 
buigh and seaport, Scotland, county 
of Fife, on tho north shore of the Firth 
of Forth. It consists principally of 
one long, narrow, and twisting street, 
ivhich, including suburbs, extends tor 
about 4 miles west to east, and is 
traversed throughout its length by a 
single-track tramw^ay. 

It has numerous flax -spinning mills, 
linon- and damask-factories, sailcloth- 
aiid net-works, roperies, and machine- 
factories, and the largest linoleum and 
floor-cloth works in the world. There 
is an excellent harbour, and a large 
shipping trade is carried on. 

Kirkcaldy is the birth-place of Adam 
Smith (Wealth of Nations), and a hali 
boars his name (Adam Smith Memo- 
rial Hall). Here also was linoleum in- 
vented by Michael Nairn (1847), who 
built a factory in Kirkcaldy, and the 
town remains famous to the present 
day for its floor-cloths. Kirkcaldy 
sends one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931), 43,874. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT (kir-ko'bri), a 
maritime county of South-Western 
Scotland, on the Solway Firth. Area, 
575,832 acres, of which about one- 
fourth is arable. The coast-line, gener- 
ally precipitous, is considerably .in- 
dented. There are extensive hilly 
districts; and rivers include the Deo 
and the tJrr; and there are numerous 
lakes, tho largest of which is Loch 
‘ Ken. Granite is quarried In several 
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distrlc'fs, \UilIe lead, copper, and iron 
hare In cii it Hind. 

K ! rL< 'M d b ; h-di t forniR xvl t h <nvn - 

fcliire th<* aidriet (»f CJalloway, ajKl i-. 
ralb'd the Sian^rfrih 'I'he prmripal 
a e Kirkt «<ihngrlit ttheeoiini;: 
town), l)all)eatiie,andCast 
Pop. (Hm), 

llie count 3 - town Is a roral Imp^h 
and port ob the T>ee. who.'^e <‘haitei' 

tJnP frc.Bi Je.TtKfi 11 , Mea. ha.^ the 
ruins <»£ Ihoiildc' CVsf-lIe, Inii!* iii 
bj’' Mir Thoirmn i\Ludf l!au. The^-t 
eoTcrec! relii‘s si an d on the nu.in A n el , 
Jli\m(ivemmn A]d>ev 1 1 1 PM li(‘s J j.nles 
froin the town, hid oidv the trankneiit 
and !'ave arc* acov extant » iatp. (Ih3i), 
2,311. 

KIRKBALE, 1 10 f"e of Torksldre 
(W.lh). It IS s ia!i< ^ in>!u JOt'kerOij^. 
T! < re is a Suxou elitmdu In a eaAc 
diseorered here ia 1S21 have htaai 
feaipd the fes^iiised hoist s of the rhmo- 
eero'.’, ami oihtn* a^iasd'^ f-xtlnel in 
Great Paitaln. Antdhtr Kirkdale is a 
ifeiibarb of L!\(riH)ol. 

KIRKE, Percy. EacrlPh .soldier. 
Bo’tj. about Idle, Iiefopyhl in tht^war 
a-'r.o’ist Prance. Aa^r retains? in 
at Taieatr. ol whieh for ii 
tiiee re' was (aneTn'ir, lie r.ii mI ti 
reft'inieiu uiov 11i<* Kojal Utst Mur- 
reys) wliich fouadd at .-h det jo'-'or, aiei 
in liehiiKl f<jr\\ ilium TM. The n'cr. 
were ealletl Kirke’s Lambs, beeaiv-e of 
the Iaiiif3 on the reh'jnaental basiye, 
ami their erneliies alter Mccl^^enioor 
made ihe.SG lambs notorious. Kirke 
died at Brnasels in Oct., 3021. 

KIRKHAM, urban district and 
markfd timn of Lancashire. A cotton 
and flax ntannfacMirln^ eenin^ it is 
S mileH from ITeston, on the L.fd.S. 
rjy. Pop. (lOat), 4,021. 

Another Klikham P a Tillage o£ 
TorkAurefR.H.h It is on the i)er\vent, 
Ifl miles from York, on ihe Tj.k.R. 
Elv. The mnaitis id an abbey, now 
3 >ijhlle io*o|tert 3 ^, imdmie the i^alo- 
hmifce aitd the eloisterr. 

KIRKREATON, urban distrlet of 
Torkfliire (W.U.). it is 0 miles fnnn 
Hadfiersileid on the L.M.S. Rlr. 
Woollen goods arc mamiCaetnred. 
Pop. (li;U), 2,010. 

KIHKINTIL'LOCH, 0 police Hirgh, 
Scotland, count 3 ” of Dumbarton, 7 
miles north h 3 ’ tnft of Giosgow, wifh 
which it Is eormeeted iiy rail and the 
lAirth and Ciy'de Gan.al. It is also 
reached hy road services of omnibuses 
from BiPhopbrivgs, G!asgo3v. Tn the 
Peel Park arc remains of the Roman 
Wall of Antojiimis and of Comvns 
Castle. It has ii'on-f < umdrles, ehemienl- 
wwli:®, and eoal-mines. Pop. (lAfll), 
11 , 817 , 

KIHK KILKSE, a town of Greece, 
SO miles e, of Pdlrhc. The battle 
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of ICirk-Kili.sse 3uas fuiighl 2Srd-‘2l1h 
1212, when General Idmltru / 
ami the Hulganan Thhd Amiy crs- 
friged three 'furldsh army 
iiTuler I^Iahmucj Mukiitar. On tbc 
morning of the 2tfh the Turkish ara } 
3%as ubierhv routed and fell back iif» r 
the lOiragadi Hue, the I iilMa.s 
oec*i}P5 ing K irk -K 111 ..se. In May, I Si 1 .i, 
thc» towi! u'as eed( d by Turkey to t be 
Dali an Aliie-, (Treats of lanuleii). Ic.ii 
r-'istuiv-d fn the Turku Mept., ISM 

( TreeJ of Ceu.sf a uiiiiople). On r n 
Arju. 1220 (Tnan'- of MeireA, U 
Tjiai!vaJloH« d io i irLOf’c. Pop. . 

KIRKLISTOIL f ewn vt Idnldlfy e - 
sMre. il Is 2 s ireui KdbdMi 'd*. 
o !3 the Rty. Tlie Ihi ie 3; ii 

Mihnond nas. <*■ 11, "I'lu- indie'’ 
i-, didilliog f‘nd oil mining. iana 

KiRKOSWALD. Tillage of Ouiiibr i - 
land. D is on the VAvn, letniicHfrom 
Cnillde. Another K^rkoswaHj, a 
\ifLg<' m Avrshire, is aFf-ueiated wile 
Dum*’ and his Tam 0 * Mhiuiter. 

KIRK-SESSIOM, the lowest m’ 
iulMatory couj’t of the E.slabli.-Jsed 
Chnreh (d McoUnncl. It eon *ists of an 
lo’cLoiutj nihii'"''i(.r, gereralls' the in- 
i'uniS'oid, who uruler the 

name ol moderator, ami the eiderp ef 
the eongregation, of v lioin two mu"t 
be m’l <Mt Lo forma (luonun. CtteJuM 
eogm>,.jnee o( eplnl ual matters and < f 
general eecic siaitllGai discipline wilhia 
the congregatiei:. 

KIRKSTALL, siihiirh of Lccdr. 
Hem* are tiie niiiia oi a famous 12tli 
eenturs' Oistercian abhey. The 
remains inclucio th 3 roofless eluirch, 
chapter hoitun Teiector 3 " and other 
buildings. Kirkstali m on the L.M.K. 

ray. 

KIRKSTONE, pa^s in tho La! e 
District. It is between Red Merws a!‘d 
Caudaio Moor, and is ft. at il«e 
top. 

KIRKUK. ^ecKnHkuir. 

KIRK'W ALL, a roi'al and mimieipa I 
burgh and seaport of Scotland, 
capital of the Orkney- Islands, stand - 
mg upon Kirkw«ali Ba 3 y to tho cast 
Bide of the Island of P<»mona or Main- 
land. The towia m of great historhul 
interest, and contains the Cathednu 
of St. Magnus, erected by l&iil 
JRonald In 1137 to perpetuate tho 
meinory of his murdered urelct Jml 
Magnus, who was afterwards eanoo- 
i^?cd, and is no3v patron saint of fl .* 
Orkno'S. Tho choir of the eaihedrai 
forms the parish ehiirch. 

Tho ruins of the Bishop’s Palace hi 
which king Haeo died ( 12153), stand 
beside the cathedral. There arc also 
tho nxins of felio EarTs PalaC'C (1607 k 
which bcionged to tho quondam likwf 
of Orknej', and the xomuins of a 
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fortress of exceptional strength wore 
cleared away to make room for an 
extension of the ‘^utc and oinple 
ii arbour berth a go. l^op. (11331), 15,517. 

KIRRIEMUIR, a police bnrgh of 
Rcotland, in Forfarshire. It has maini- 
faetiires ot coar-e linens, riir ,1. M. 
Ihiuie was born theie, and has made 
the Yiliige famous as ‘ Thrums.’ Pop. 
(Ili.U), :h32(!. 

KiSTALUDY, Alexander, Hnn* 
gaiiaii poet, horn in 17 72, died in 
J81i. IrlaYing eniere'd the Anstiian 
army a s a eatkd , he ser\ ed in i k fnaany 
and Italy, in IdOl 3ie h ft the annv, 
and enaph^Ycd himself almost^cxchi- 
hlvcly m agrlenknre and in literary 
imrsnits. His pi me ip* d Iriieal work, 
llimpj Sscrelmei (liiiTify’s Loto simgs), 
gave him a Inst place among his 
native poets. lie afterwards wrote 
the bistoneal dramas Jo/m Ilvnniades 
^md Ladislaus the Cumcmian. 

KISFALUDY, Charles, dramatist, 
brother of the pieceding, bom m 1788, 
died in 1830. .^Vniong his best comedies 
tue The Stiitors and TJiC hlurderers. 
Among his tragedies the best is Irene. 
lie was the form dor of the modern 
national Hnngarian drama. 

KISH'INEV, or CHISINAU, a town 
of Rumania, capital of Bos.sarabia, on 
the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester. 
In 1812 only a small towm, it is now 
the seat of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, has many churches, schools, 
theatres, and large markets for cattle 
and corn. Kishinev wm the scene of a 
massacre of the Jews in April, 1903. 
Pop. (1931), 117,010. 

KISHM, or KISSIM, an island of 
Persia, at the entrance to the Persian 
Oulf. In 188 1 it was severely damaged 
by an earthquake. The chief town is 
Tavilah or Kishm. Pop. of town, 
5,000 j of Island, 15,000. Area of 
island, .500 sq. miles. 

KISMATU, an open port, Africa, 
conceded by the Sultan of j^an?!ibar 
to the East Africa Company in 1899, 
incorporated in Kenya Colony, and 
ceiled to Italy wit h Jubaland in 1925. 
Helween Kismayu and Port Durnford 
1 hero ia a stretch of territory, 60 miles 
In length, which contains thousands 
of mined buildings, and has given rise 
to th(3 theory that Kenya coastal 
district w”as once verv densely popu» 
hded. Pop. aboxit 4,00fi. 

KISSIH6EN (kis'iiig-en),a watering- 
piece of BaA'aria, on the Bade. The 
springs are cold and saline, and con- 
tain a large quantity of carbonic acid 
gas. They are used for canilae trouble, 
both iutemally and as baths. Fop. 
9 , 517 . 

KISTNA, or KRISHNA, a river of 
India, w^hich rises among the Western 
UhiltB, flows in an easterly direction. 
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and falls into the Bay of Bengal 2(IG 
miles north of Madras j length, 800 

miles. 

KIT-CAT CLUB, a political eliit 
formed about 1703, and dissolved ie 
3 720, the resort of Addison, Steele 
and others, named from Christopher 
Cat the owner of tavern near Temple 
liar, who supplied It with pies. All 
the momber.s of the Ohib were Whigai, 
and the publloher Jacob Tonson was 
the secretary. A kii-cat portrait is one 
rather less than half-length, from Sir 
GodCrey Kneliti’s portraits of the 
club members. 

KITCHENER, Herbert Horatio, 
Brron, British soldier was born on 
24th .Tune, 1850, at Listowel, Ireland 
<Ued 5th June, 1916. Ills tuihcr was 
Colonel Kitchener, late of the 13th 
Dragoons and 9th Foot, and the 
family had migrated from Hampshire 
and BuJIoik. The Kitchener bovs wore 
privately ediieated, and Herbert 
passed into Woohvich in 1868, leaving 
in Dec., 1870. He then, while w*aiting 
for his commission, spent a short time 
■with the French army under Chanay 
during the Franco -Prussian War, ana 
w^is gazetted to the Royal Engineers 
in April, 1871. 

In 187 4, tiring of routine soldiering^ 
ho was permitted to accept employ*- 
ment under the Palestine Exploration 
Society. With a short interval of 
leave, necessitated by ill-health, he 
remained in Palestine till 1877, when 
he returned to England,via Constanti- 
nople, in order to see something of the 
Rus&o-Turldsh War. His work in 
Palestine resulted in the publication 
of a complete map of the country, on 
which the maps used in the European 
War were based. From 1878 to 1882 
he was employed under the Foreign 
Office in Cyprus and Asia Minor in 
survey and consular work, and in Jan., 
1883, he was gaz:ettod captain and 
appointed to the EgrsTtian army as 
Bimbashi and second in command of 
the cavalry. In this year he also made 
a rapid survey of the Sinai Peninsula. 

During the w’hole of 1884 Captain 
Kitchener urns busily employed in 
Egypt in connection with the Khar- 
toum Relief Expedition, and Sir Georg© 
Arthur quotes a letter from Gordon, 
of Nov., 1884, in which he expresses 
the opinion that %Then a governor- 
general should be required for the 
Sudan, Kitcheiioi* was the man. 

Late in 1885 Kitchener, having 
resigned his appointment in the 
Egyptian army, was given a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy, and lent to the 
Foreign Office as representative of the 
Government on the joint Anglo- 
French-German Oommission about to 
assemble for the delimitation of the 
‘ territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
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In 1836 lie was back in Ei^rypt a? i StateiiplieMKitcIienor'STiewtiiat tlie 
lk)¥emor“(leiieriiI of the Kastcrn military member was an. anaclironisiiiy 
Sudan, with licart-qnarters at Suakin, and that the Coinmandei'-iTi-Cixief 
and waa wounded during one of the bhouldbo the only responfeiblo military 
many inmitivo expeditions ho under- adviser of the Viceroy, Shortly alter 
took* In 1888, being now a brevet- this Lord CiMon i^osigaed. 
colonel and aide-de-camp to the qneen. At the express desire of the Fecre- 
he wdii appoijitcd adintant-general m tary of State, Kitchener agrofNl to 
Cairo. remain in India for an exiend'*=‘cl 

Tho following year lie spent a few period, and it was not till Sei^t., 1 yd9„ 
weeks’ leave in India, and on his that he handed over his oomniaiid to 
return to Egvpt was charged with the General Sir O’jSIoorc Oroagh, V.C,, and 
duty of rcorganwing the Egyptian left India to fnlhl an engagement 
polu c. On completion of this &]ieeial entered into with the Australian and 
duty, Golonei Kitchener again tool: lip New Zealand Governmenls that he 
his aiipoiiitment ot adpitant-gencral, should advise them on the details of 
which he retained till in 1892 he was tlioir proposed defence sohemes. Early 
oppomted Sirdar of tho Egyiitian in 1910 he submitted a mciiioraiidniii 
\rra 3 in sin'cession to Sir F. Grenfell, to the Governmciits concerned and 
The iievt few were years of hard returned to England, arriving at 
work x«ad leorgaui/etioii, vihich cul- Plymouth in April. Shortly after his 
jniiwted in the decisive victoucR of arrival he was presented by ICiug 
Atbara and Orndiirmaii In 1898. For Edward with the baton of a Fieid- 
hla services in Egypt Kitchener was Marshal. 

created Baron Kitchener of Kiiartnm In November of the same year he 
and A spall, visited the Sudan, and from there 

During 1899 Lord Kitchener was made a Journey through East Africa 
Governor-General of tho Sudan, to Mombasa, returning to England in 
After I he out break of tlie Boer "War he time for the coronation of KingG eorge. 
was appointed Chief of the Stall to In Sept., 1011, he was appointed 
Lord Roberts, whom he Joined at British agent in Egypt, which post he 
Gibraltar on 27th Dee., 1899. After held till June, 1914-, when he returned 
being Roberts’s right-hand man, and to England on leave, having in the 
acting more as his deputy than as a meantime been created an earl. Fate, 
chief of tho stall. Lord Kitchener was, however, ordained that his muoh- 
on ‘29th Nov’-., 1900, appointed Com- needed period of rest should be cut 
mander-in-Chief on Lord Roberts’s short, and when, in obedience to an 
resignation. Peace was not signed till order that all heads of missions abroad 
May, 1902, and in July Lord Kitchener should at once rejoin their posts, h© 
reached England. In October he wag was actually on board the steamer to 
appointed Gommander-in-Ghief in return to Egypt, his last and greatest 
India, where he arrived (via Khartum) responsibility came to Mm. On 8rd 
on 28th Nov. Aug., 1914, he received a message 

The greater part of 190.1 was spent from the Prime Mnister that he 
IE an exhaustive tour of the North- was to remain in England; two 
West I'rontier, after which he sub- days later ho became Secretary of 
iMtled ills scheme for the *Reorganiza- State for War. 

tion and Redistribution of the Army For some time prior to June, 1916» 
in India,’ being convinced that much events in Russia had been unsatis- 
of its existing condition cried aloud factory — largely on account of th© 
for reform.” Briefly speaking, the want of arms and munitions — and it 
scheme su bstituted two armies for th© was by tho exiiress wish of the Tsar 
exi‘»tmg four eominands, and made that on dth June, 1918, a few days 
recommendations for (1) reducing gar- after he had addressed a meeting' 
pisoa troops to the minimum; (2) representing the House of Commons, 
pro'ndiiig a neld army ready for im- Lord Kitchener embarked at Scapa 
mediate action; (3) perfecting mobili- on board H.M.S. 'Hampshire^ to go to 
zaiion arrangements. This scheme Archangel to advise with the Russian 
was sanctioned in the foilo%ving year, commanders on tho situation on tho 
A suggestion lor the establishment of Eastern Front, Tho otitoome of this- 
a staff college in India was algo fatal voyage is a matter of history, 
approved, and materialized in July, (;S-ee Eitbopban Wak.) ^ , 

1905. In a foreword to Sir George Arthur a 

On Isfc Jan., 1905, Lord Kitchener Life of Lor^ Kitchener^ Earl Haig 
issued his memorandum on the exist- writes: We gained a respite (on thf 
Ing system of tho dual control of tho Marne). The Empire may thank God 
army in India, by which the military that it was given not only the respite 
member of coimcii (a soldier) had in but the man capable of taking advan- 
effect the power of vetoing the re- tage of it; the m,an . - . 
commendations of the Commander- ano© the only one we had at mis crw» 
la-Ohlel. Finally the Secretary of In whom th© aaMon had the toMt and 
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csonfl deuce wiiicli made tli© task pos- 
sible. Wbo can doubt tbat but for 
ibis man and Ills work Germany 
would bave been vicfcorions?” — 
BiBnioGEAPnT : Sir George Arilinr, 
Lih of Lord Kitche7ier; I>r. S. Daicbes, 
Lord Kitchener and his Work in 
Palestine; B. A. Mackenzie, Lord 
Kitchener: the Story of his Life and 
Work; E. S, Grew, &c., Lord Kxtchener. 

KlTOHENERj new name of Berlin, 
Canada (q.y.). 

KITCHENER SCHOLARSHIPS. 
‘Tbese sciiolarsbips were foxmded in 


KITOVO HILLS 



1016 by tbe Kitchener National 
Momorial Bund. The original in- 
tention of the founders was to enable 
young men intended for a eormnercial j 
career to study and gain experience in 1 
the conntries of the Allied nations. 

The scholarships are worth ^150 a 
year, and were first awarded to the 
sons of service-men who had been 
killed or disabled, and to servioo-men 
under twenty-five years of age. Their 
scope was increased at a later date, 
and they now incind© ordinary 
scholarships at British universities 
for medical and divinity students. 
They were awarded to men who 
abandoned a university career in 
order to |oin the navy or army, 

KITCHEN-hKBDENS* the name 
given to certain moimda, from 3 to IQ 
feet in height and IQQ to 1,000 feet in 
length, found la Denmark and in 


different parts of Scotland. They con- 
tain relics of what is known as Magle- 
mosian culture, which entered Ectom 
from Western Siberia and clung to tha 
Baltic area and Scotland. This cul- 
ture dates back beyond the intro- 
duotion of the Neolithic industry 

KITCHENS, COMMUNAL, opeW 
during the European War hy the 
Ministry of Food in London and other 
large towms of the United Kingdom, 
had for their original purpose that o! 
supplying to the working classes, fur 
ccnsuiiiption in their own homes, 
cooked food of wholesome quahiy 
and moderate price. 

Their name, unpopular as suggest- 
ing a step in the direction of commun- 
ism, was changed to that of National 
Kitchens; while the difficulty of 
keeping the food hot in transit, to- 
gether with other reasons, militated 
against the success of the original 
plan, and the kitchens ultimately bo- 
caine restaurants, meals being served 
on the premises under the direction of 
specially trained manageresses sup- 
plied from a central headquarters la 
London. Many of these National 
Restaurants proved highly successful, 
being much appreciated, not only by 
the ‘ workim?"Ciasses,’ but by others of 
limited means. After the end of the 
European War the Ministry of Food 
announced the intention of closing the 
restaurants ; but these were, in several 
cities, taken over and continued by 
the local authorities. j 

KITE, a bird of the falcon family, 
differing from the true falcons m 
having a somev/hat long forked tail, 
long wings, short logs, and weak bill 
and talons. This last peculiarity 
renders it the least formidable of the 
birds of prey. , t 

The common kite, glead, or ^leao 
{3Tilvti^ ictmus), now a rare British j 
bird, ranges thi‘ough Europe to North* 
Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor. It 
preys cliiefly on the smaller quadru- 
peds, birds, and young chickens. . B 
usually builds in the fork of a tree m a 
thick wood. The pariah kite (M. 
govinda) is a well-knmvn Indian 
scavenger, as is the Brahminy kite or 
Pondicherry eagle (Ilaliastur indtis), 
which ranges to Australia and New 
Guinea. A related species, the 
whistling kite (If. spkenurus), inhabits 
the last two countries and also New 
Caledonia. 

The common kite of America is th® 
Ictinia mtssissippimsis. The awl- 
billed or ever-giado Mte {Rostrlmnm 
sodahilis), which ranges into South 
America from Florida and Cuba, pos- 
susses a slender hooked beak adapted 
to extracting snails from their shells. 

KITOVO HILLS, a range of hills la 
■ Taoaganyika Territory, The strong 
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poKiUmw V )iisiniet(Hl by ilio Germans 
111 in the bcginnim? of the 

Kiiropeaii V\ ar, were captured by 
General Smuts in March, 15)10. 

KIT'S COTY HOUSE, «^t Aylosford, 
Kent, a tine fcpeeimen ol a dolmen, 
composed of throe iipriylit stones, 
about 8 feet Ills?!!, and a cap blono of 
about 11 feet in iengtli. 

KITTIWAKE, a specie i of Gpdl 
(Ema ii'ickicfiila), fovind in grta^ 
iitiiindanec in all the northern parts of 
the world %\hercver the coast K high 
a pi reeky. 

KlU-KIANG, or KEW*KIANG, a 
town and seapoji of China, province 
of Ki tiigsi, on tin* sourh hmilr of the 
Yangl 2 :o ivlang. It i*^ not an (‘xteiwh'o 
coianno'clvil poit, but derives hn- 
purtance truin 1( s oonneeiiun vnh the 
green-tea di'atiitds. The ]>ori was 
opt'ned to fortegn trade in 180 1, when 
the population v,as 10,000; m iOiU, 
it was 80,100. 

KIUNGCHOW, capital of Hainan 
Ida ad, China, a treat V port since 1870. 
Hoi-tan is Uie seaport. Pop. (1001), 
45,747. 

KIZIL-IKMAK (the TnrlJ ,h for 
‘lied Paver*), a ri\er hn'jwn to th<‘ 
ancients as the ll.ibs, tae princioal 
river of \oU Mnioi. iiising in Use 
Karabel 3>agU, ca-.t tjf the toon <»1 
Sivas, if liuwh ill a ouvii.toiis loute 
for about 520 naha, and enters the 
Black Sea near feme iie. 

KIZXL-KUM, a sandy desert in 
Asia, south-east of Lake Aral, lying 
between the Aimi Haria (Oxus) and 
the Syr Daria. 

KLAPKA, Georg, Hungarian gen- 
eral, born in 1S20, died in 1892. Bdn- 
art-cd. in ilh'^ artillery sehooi, Vienna, 
ho was appointed to a eoimnand in 
IS 17. In the Hungarian Hehellion of 
18 18 Ivlapha joined the revolt as chief 
of the and m 184U he took com- 
mand of an ariiiy coriw, for a short 
tune he was ^limstcr for MMr, and 
then ho t<>ok command at Konidrim, 
winch he di iendcil briilianily until he 
iiiareiKui out on his own terms. He 
emigrated to Britain almost imnie- 
cliatoiy, but eventually retired into 
Switzerland. I3i 1806 he organized a 
Ilungaiiaa division for the Pruscian 
army, and iras permitted to return to 
Hungary. He died at Budapest. He 
wrotfC J/finoirs o/ Eie Tf'ar of ImlepeU" 
deuce (1850) and The Xaiional War in 
Mimgarp and Tramylmnia* 

KLAPBOTH (iJdpVdt), Heiiiriolii 
Julius. German Grientaiist and 
traveller, bom in t7SJ, died 1835. 
Among his nuinerom writings may 
1)0 mentioned his J)escripii€m of the 
Masiern Caucasus^ Dei^'eripflon of ihe 
Mmuwn Pmrmees betireeii (he Vaspinn 
and tM Ulaek Stm^ Caialoffm of ihe 


Chinese and Manehv Books and MBS* 
in ihe Hoy id Library of Btilin, j-lsia 
Poh/ylotfat and Colleclions of Egyptian 
Antiquities* 

KLAUSENBURG (kloiTzen-hiii* ; 
Ilun. Kolosidr, now called CLUJ), a 
town of iiumaTUa, formerly heionging 
to Austria, capital of Transylvania. 
The cathedral (S. Micliacl) v/as 
founded by King Slgisnniiid (1411), 
and the Keformed chiurh w'as built 
by Alatthiac Corvmus m 1480, It 
had a Magyar University, founded in 
1872, but a new ■Kumanlan Uni vcrsity 
was founded in 15) Hb Kiau«ciil)urg 
w'as founded by the Ooinen., and vas 
formerly walled. Pop. (J930), 00,806. 

KLAUSTHAL, hunurly a toun of 
PiUb-^ia, on the Ilar;S, the centio of an 



important mining district, now a 
suburb of ZeiierMd. 

KLEBER (klui-bar), Jean BapHsie, 
Pieneh general, burn at Strasbourg 
1753, and as*assinatcd in Caiio by a 
fanatic in 1800. He was the Bon of a 
mason, and studied in Fans lor tivo 
years to qualify himself as an archi- 
tect. During Ms tiainmg, however, ho 
ashtsted tw*o Austiian nobles in a 
tavern brawl, and wus nominated, as 
a reward, to the Military Sehooi at 
Munich, from which he obtained an 
appointment in the Austrian army. 
Be re.sig‘ned this in 1783, and oyentn- 
ally joined the Revolutionary army in 
Prance (1792), w’herc his military 
training gained him a commission as 
adjutant. 

He greatly distinguishod Mmsolf in 
the defeneo of Mainz, and wm made 
brigadier-genera! ot the army of la 
Veadde, in w'bich he subsequeiitly be- 
came general of division. In 1791 ho 
was sent to the arn>y of Saiobre and 
Meuse, and greatly distinguibhed him- 
£-(df at hT(Hirus. Under Jourdtin ha 
dirooivd the passage ol the Rhino at 
Dusseldorf and the subsequent retreat. 
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CiKkr Bonaparle he accompanied 
lie aiiay to as a i?ciierai of 

Livihioii* and when isTapoicon left, 
^I6l)er became cominander-in-chief 
1790). FiiiOiiig his pohitkm hopeiebs, 
^16ber coiielnded the (^oii^oiition^ of 
SI Arlsh with the British, by which 
he French were to he conveyed home 
'dth aims and but Lord 

vmfcii refused to ratii^ liic agreement, 
ind lOdber iiima diaf oly rccom- 
LteiicGd tlic sa]>jxn?aiioa of tho 
ountry. He fell upon and sla lightered 
•he Turks at Heliopolis, against odds 
if six to one, and retook Otoio, where 
2C was absas&ineJed. 

A splendid soldiei* and one of the 
liie«t of the RevoliiUoii M V generals, 
ileber coitihlaed hutb <-*eei;tiye and 



adnimifetrative talents to an excep- 
tional degree, and, although he did 
not choose to rise above a divisional 
command, there is every proof that as 
a general and an administrator he was 
appreciably superior in eapaeity to his 
comrade J oiirdan. His heart is bnried 
at Strasbourg, under his monument. 
— Bibliography: A, Dumas, 
M empires (vol. i); General Pajol, 
KUber: m uie, sa correspondance* 

KLEPTOMA'NIA (Gr. Mepid, I 
steal), a term applied to persona who 
succumb to an irresistible impulse to 
steal. It is often an expression of 
some interference with the normal 
powers of moral control, such as may 
occur m persons addicted to the ex- 
cessive use of alcohol or such drugs as 
opium and cocaine, or in those sufEcr- 
ng from mental disorder. 

In admitting the plea of klepto- 
mania great caution Is needed. The 
best wuF to anlvc at a judgment is to 
consider the previous character and 
personal interests of tho person 


charged; to determine the value and 
usefulness of the article appropriated* 
tho methods of the appropriation and 
its probable motive. Thus -^yhen a 
baronet stcnls broken crockerr, and a 
elergyma n purloins innumerabie c lij ap 
Bibles, the ordinary motives lop theft 
are inapplicable, and when the articlo 
is taken ostentatiously, there F tlieu 
a strong case in favour of klepfo- 
niania. When this is establislied, tlio 
person so affected must be tree ted as 
one mentally diseased. 


KLERKSDORPj, a towm in the 
Transva xl. South Africa, iho cont»e of 
a gold -hold. It is also an impo tact 
agricultural place, and has ctdd 
storage accommodation for meat. 
Pop. 5,668 (6,600 white). 


KLINOSTAT, an instrument u-ed in 
plant physiology for experiments on 
geotropism ((pv.); by means thereoi a 
living plant can bo rotated, con- 
tinuously or intermittontiy, around 
any axis at various low rates of speed. 

KLIPSFHINGER, a small South 
African antelope, Oreotritgus salaio,\ 
inhabiting the most inaccesslblo 
mountains of Cape Province. 


KLONDIKE, a district and a river 
of the Yukon, North-Western Caii.nla, 
the river being a tributary oi the 
Yukon, which it joins at Dawson City, 
in about 64® N. and 139® wl Plac{r 
gold was discovered here in quantity 
in 1896, the first find being made in 
Bonanza Creek, and a great ‘rush" 
immediately took place, adventurers 
arriving from all quarters and for- 
tunes being made in a night, although 
more hy the store -keepers than by the 
actual diggers. There are now good 
communications by rail and road v ith 
Dawson City (pop. 1,000), the centre 
of the gold-mining industry in the 
Yukon. See Ltnh Canal. 


KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb, a 
celebrated German poet, born in 1724, 
died in 1803, famous as author of the 
sacred epic The MessiaJi, The first 
three cantos of this xvork were pub- 
lished in 1748, and excited universal 
attention. Klopstock was invited io 
Copenhagen by Count BernstorJf, and 
offered a small pension. In 1764 he 
wrote his drama Hermanns SchlacM 
(Battle of Arminius), and sent it to 
tho Emperor Joseph, but without 
appreciation being shown. In 1771 ho 
left Copenhagen for Hamburg as 
hofrai and counsellor of the nmvmve 
of Baden. In Hamburg he fini'^hed 
his Messiah. His work did much to 
free German literature from French 
influence. — B ibliogbawiy: E. Heine- 
mann, Klopstoeks Leben mid Werke; F, 
Muucker, F, G* Klopstock. 

KLUCK, Alexander H. R. von, Ger- 
man general, born 1846, served in tho 
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TriP'-Jan (lSf>0) and Fraiieo- 
I’ ( J <S 7 *^— . 1 ) '\\ ai s, '\’i,aM ijiftiiil ry 

ins|KH t <i<r-i?eiicral In cunl coni- 

iho (rermon light flank (Finst 
Arnn ) hi 191 1 (Ruroptau \\ aj ), ben 
ixlgniiiii yas oceujikd ninl th<‘ Alins 
roiiealed Iroin Mons. lie nas <ie- 
ft aled eu the Maine and on Uu> Ai'^ne, 
and nlired in Ocl., lOlth His book 
gnine an aceomit <>1 liK earhtr opera- 
Inii-’, Ikr Afaruh auf fuitl {hr 

» hfanC'.S’'r/dnr/iif, wab inihikheil in 

io 0. 

KNAPWEED, a popnlar name 
UiMii to some spi^eits ol (Vniaiina. 
i. A iV/m, hiaek knu-pneed, and O. 
uahiosa, greater knapweed, art foin- 
laun p-'eeifs in Bniain, Ixing roiieh, 
j . ‘dv, herbaceous plant.', glowing 

V a vsides. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a town of 
Fngiaud, count v of York (West 
idoiiig), on the Nidd. The cm iroii', of 
the towui aliound with ohjectH of 
interest, including the ruins of the 
castk, founded in 1170, and dis- 
iiientied in 1Gt8; the dropping well, 
po-sc'.sed ol powerful petrifying 
properties j and several curious ex- 
c.'v^iiuonfe. Pop. (1901), 0,942. 

KNEBWORTH, TiUago of Hert- 
fordshire. It is 2,1 miles from London 
on the L.N.E. Rly. Here is Kneh- 
woitti noixFe, the seat of the Earl of 
Lytton. The estate with its cxtenslTO 
grounds has been in the family since 
about 1500. The elded son of the 
Earl of Lytton is called Viscount 
Kiiobworth. 

KNEE, or KNEE-JOINT, that joint 
in the lower limbs of man which 
corresponds to the elbow in the upper, 
and is formed by the articulation of 
the femur or thigh-bone with the 
tibia or large bone of the leg. The 
lower end of the femur terminates in 
t vv'o oblong rounded masses, called the 
ct}nd:/Ies of the femur, which rest in 
two Hat surfaces on the upper end of 
i iie tibia; interposed between the tw^o 
bones are the semilunar cartilaqcs 
which diminish the pressure of the 
iomur on the tibia, and prevent the 
displacement of the former. In front 
of the knee-joint is the imiella or 
kmc -pan. The joint is capable of 
flexion and extension, and of a very 
slight rotatory movement. 

KNELLER (nekfer), Sir Godfrey, 
portrait -painter, born at Liilieck 8th 
Aug., 1646, died in London 1723, He 
was court painter to Charles II, dames 
II, William III, Anne, and George I. 
He painted all the celebrities of the 
English court, and the forty -eight 
members of the Kit-Cat Club, and he 
cxeeiitod portraits of ten sovereigns, 
ineluding Louis XIV and Peter the 
Great, 


KNIGHT, Ch.uks, I'n^a 
aod pehi. bi r, b-iMi di d i A.;, 

in 3 n 2.', he * eianjeiKH d KiunltVs 
Qharlu'iu Mam ne . \Hih It feiitaiiud 
Hum ulle'-l ef»in ribu* ho.s i o i?f UdAiie 
of vio( auliiy, Ihei fR and 
ro 1 *Fltl 4 (, _ ^ He^ Mi?H I ,nA nde<l and 
puoiiishtd 'Phi JJhrar i o) L}Ji) 'U7 
h jioa U (hje ; T/e /•*^ un n I hioa-i ii- , , mi 
Is ami ^ nrink w - 

liiod. .led as 'H'h Ljjdt/xh t'£ iu» 
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. KNIGHT, Bame Laura, English 
artist. A daughter of Charles .Tohnson 
of Xottingham, she studied art first at 
Nottingham and later at S. Kensing- 
ton. In 1903 she married a portrait 
painter, Harold Knight, and in the 
same year first exhibiled ab the Royal 
Academy. 

She was elected xV.r.a. in 1927, ami 
in 1929 was made a p.b.k. Her 
pictures deal ehieilr with theatrical 
subjects and circus life, of which ^;ho 
has made a special study, 

KNIGHT, formoriy a term con- 
nected with chivalrv (d.v.), but mne 
an honour coaferretl by the king for 
tho recipient’s lifetime, and carrying 
with it the privilege of Ihe prefix 
Sir. The wife of a knight is btykd 

ThWeare 9 different Brit i*li orders 
of knighthood (sec next, article); a 
knight who dms not belong to any 
order is known a« a knlglit-bacheior. 
In 1926 a badge for knights Jxacbelor 
(sword and spurs on a vermilion oval 
modallion) was sanctioned. 
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KNIGHTHOOD, ORDERS OF, the 
name given to organi/>ed and duly 
constituted bodies of knights. The 
orders of knighthood are of two 
classes — cither they are associations 
or fraternities possessing property and 
rights of their own as independent 
bodies, or they are merely honorary 
associations established by sovereigns 
within their respective dominions. 

To the former class belonged the 
three celebrated religious orders 
founded during the Crusades — 
Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
Knights. The other class, consisting 
of the orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders. 
The British orders are tho Garter, the 
Thistle, St. Patrick, the Bath, the Star 
of India, St. Michael and St. George, 
the Indian Empire, tho lloval Vic- 
torian Order, and the British Empire. 
The Order of Merit and tho Dis- 
tinguished Service Order cannot be 
classed as orders of knighthood. Tho 
various orders have each their appro- 
priate insignia, which generally in- 
clude abadge or Jewel, a collar, arihhou 
of a certain colour, and a star. {Se& also 
previous article . ) — Bibliogr vrnv : 
Sir N. H. Nicholas, History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the Bniish 
Empire; J. H. L, Archer, Orders of 
Vhivalry from the Original Statutes of 
the Various Orders of Knighthood, 

KNIGHTdLOW, Mil in Warwiek- 
ghire. Here every year on llih Nov., 
representatives of the parishes in the 
hunciTerl of Knightlow meet. They 
stand round a hollow stone on the hill 
and into this throw the money duo 
from them to the lord of the hundred. 
The steward of the l^uke of Buccleuch 
calls them together and presides over 
tho proceedings. 

KNIGHTON, market to^vn and 
urban district of Radnorshire. It is 
on the River Teme, miles from 
London, on the L.M.S. Illy. Pop. 
( 1931 ). 1 . 836 . 

Another Knighton is a suburb of 
Leicester. 

. KNIGHTSBRIBGS, thoroughfare 
m London. It runs from Hyde Park 
Comer to Kensington Gore. Here 
are Hamxrs Stores, the barracks of 
the Household Ca^-alry and Prince’s 
Oiub. 

KNIGHT SERVICE, tho original 
and most honourable kind of feudal 
land tenure. The holder of a knight’s 
fee, the oxtunfe of which is now doubt- 
ful, was boimd to render military 
service to hia lord for forty days in 
every year if required. Tho holder of 
half a knight’s fee attended twenty 
days, and the holder of smaller frac- 
tions in proportion. Knight sex'-vice 
was abolished by 12 Gharles II, cap, 
vxiT, freehold taking its place. 


KNIGHTS hospitallers, 
Knights of St. John of Jenisakm 
Knights of Cyprus, Kalghis 
of Rhodes, and lastly Knights of Malta, 
a pre-eminently military order posses- 
sing religious privileges granted by tb© 
Pope, and existing primarily lor the 
defence of tho Holy Bepuichre against 
infidels, and for the protection of pil- 
griins proceeding to Jerusalem. They 
originated in a Benedictine monastrry 
which, with txvo hospices, was founded 
at Jerusalem in 1U48 by some mor- 
chants of Amalfi. This monaster, was 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
the monks, rvho were called Brothers 
of Bt. John or Hospitallers, had the 
duties oL earing for the poor and sick 
and of assisting pilgrims. 

In 1118 the order was rcgularh in- 
stituted as a militarv order, and lands 
were presented to it in both Europe 
and the Holy Laud until it xm? in 
actual possession oi twer twenty 
thousand manors or comr/uindenr% 
each governed by a priceptor sub- 
ordinate only to the autocrat, the 
Grayid Master. Vows of chastitv, 
obedience, and poverty were de- 
manded of all novices, who had also 
to swear allegiance to the Church and 
faithfulness in her defence again'^t 
infidels. Brctliren were dhided into 
three classes : kyi igkts, who were orgrn- 
izied tor the defence of Jerusalem 
against the Saracens; chaplains^ wdio 
upheld the religious traditions of the 
order; and serving brethren , xvho per- 
formed all menial tasks; but all 
classes took the voxvs and wore tho 
prescribed uniform, which consisted 
of a long black mantle bearing an 
eight-pointed cross (Maltese) worked 
in gold and worn in war, but ex- 
changed for a similar cloak in xvhite in 
times of peace. 

In 1291 Palestine was reconquered 
by the Saracens, and tho head- 
quarters of the Hospitallers was re- 
moved to Limasol, in Cyprus, whence, 
in 1310, they migrated to Rhodes, and 
settled there until 1 522, xvhen they 
yielded to the Sultan Suliman II 
after a long and arduous siege. The 
survivors retired to Candia and even- 
tually settled in Malta, eeded to them 
by the Holy Roman Emperor, (Charles 
V, in 1530, and here they remained, a 
bulwark of Western Europe against 
Tmidsh navies, until comparatively 
modem times. The Island wm taken 
by Napoleon in 1798, and the Hospi- 
tallers ceased to exist as a vital 
institution . — BiBLioGRA.pnT : W ode- 
house, MUiiary Religious Orders of me 
Middle Ages; Jjo Roulx, BospiialiefS, 

In England the order had already 
been abolished (Henry VIII), wlulo 
in the first year of the reign o| 
Elizabeth all Hospitaller property had 
^ been confiscated. Tho Revolution 
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KNOT 


Tirhiallr extirpated ail sncIi bodies in 


umiire. 

ii kindred body, Th© Templars, 
who were Sllpp^t‘S^cd ia 1312, and 
wlio^e property reverted thereupon, to 
the Knights Hospitallers, had a 
similar organization, ably described 
In Sir Walter Scott’s Imtihoe* 

m tho ninoteenth century the 
Hospitallers w’ero reviveti as a philan- 
thropic body, and now carry on 
ambulance and red-cross work under 
the Convention of Ocneva. — Gf. J. M. 
Kemble, The KnigMs HospitaRers in 
En&IawL 


KNIGHTS OF LABOUR, a labour 
oigonization founded at Philadelphia 
in I8C>9. Tho association was primarily 
a political body; as an industrial 
weapon it suffered from tho imlis- 
criminato association of ail clasees of 
labour. Its niemberhhip grow rapidly 
after 1883, exceeding half a million 
in 18SC, and then as rapidly dwindled, 
owing to tho competition of tho 
Amoricca Federation of Labour 
ffouaded 1881), which la now tho 
body representing organized labour in 
the CJnired States (and also to some 
exTcnt In Canada). — Gf. W. Kirk, 
Ktv'gMs of Labour and the American 
Ftd'*ra*ion of Labour* 


KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR, POOR, a 
charity founded by Edward TII for 
tho benefit of twenty -six poor military 
men, Wiiiiam IV in 1833 changed tho 
name t»» the Military Knights of 
Windsor. The Naval Knights of 
Wiiu Isor are supported by a bequest of 
Semuel Travers. 


KNIPHOFIA, a geim«? of large 
South African herbs with grass-Hko 
leaves and long spikes of scarlet or 
yellow flowers# Several are grown as 
decomtive plants under tho name of 
ytddiofc poker or tleyii’3 poker# 

KNITTING refers to the operation ' 
of leaking a fabiic from a berics of 
loMpj woj‘L'e<l u.-iiially from a single 
thread which i-. eui*\ ed upon itself and 
made to inter -eet with tlio loops of tho 
preceding course <}f stitches. The* 
manner in winch one row of loops 
hang on another creates considerable 
elasticity of fabiie, vrhich makes it 
biiltiihic for articles to be worn next 
the Hidn. as it c‘aii yield to every 
ittovcmeiit of the body and readily 
assiiiao.s its ori gi iial | »osit i on and shape. 

When fashion demands coarse- 
gaugo fabrics from i hick yarns, an im- 
petus IS given to hand-knitting, but for 
largo-Bcalo manufactmriag purposes 
the operation is pcN'ormed on knit- 
ting-frames and machines. Modem 
automatic types have reached a high 
degree of productive capacity, and 
on average -size yams ono of the 
most recently constructed knitting- 


machines can give a prodiictloa of 
nearly 1,000 yards of fuii width fabrio 
in a day of nine hours, which Is a 
rate which cannot bo approached by 
any other typo of fabrio-produclaff 
mechanism. 

Many knitting-mnchlnes not only 
produce tho actual knitted material, 
but also give tho mat orial its size and 
shape, so that tho actual garments are 
shaped on the machine except for tho 
necessary seaming or joining together 
of parts to produce the finishea gar- 
ment ready i< > wear. I? ecent develop - 
moots in kniiiiiig have been largely 
in tho direction of producing fabric in 
increasing fiiiciuss of gauge, and with 
th(' improvement of iJio texture to 
give greater rigidity and flrmncss, it 
has become iidaptable for almost 
every kind of garment. 

KNOBLOCK, Edward, English 
dramatist. Born in New York, 7th 
April, 1874, Edward Knoblauch waa 
(‘diicated at Harvard. In 1011 h© 
achieved a notable success in London 
wdth his play Kismet* Another suc- 
cess was 1912, which. Ilk® 

London Life* 1894, he produced in as- 
sociation with Arnold Bormett. In 
1916 ho was naturalized in England 
and changed tho spelling of his name. 
In 1931 he dramatized The Good Com* 
panions in collaboration wdth J# B. 
Priestley, and Grand Hotel (from tho 
novel by Vicki Baum), and in 1933 
MaiteFs Castle (from the novel by 
Dr. A. J. Croum). 

KNOCK, village of Co. Mayo, Irish 
Free State. It is 6 miles from Clan- 
morris. 

KNOCKALOE, place In tho Tsio of 
Man. It is south of Peel, and here, 
during tho Great AVar, ivas a largo 
intemraent ca mi» for Cermair civlUana, 

KNOLLES (nolz), or KNOWLIbES, 
Richard, an FlngilFli historian, bom 
about 3 545, tiled 3010. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and bet'ame master 
of the free school cd Sandwich, in 
Kent. Re w'rote a General Misioru of 
the Turks (published In 1G03 and !t>10) 
the style of which Is highly com- 
mended by Johnson, Il'ailam, and 
other cdtics, and Lines mul Conquests 
of the OtUnmm Kims ami Kmi^erorSt 
continued to and printed in 1621# 

KNOT, a complication of a thriiad, 
cord, or ro|>c, or of tw’o or moro 
threads, cords, or ropes, by tying, 
knitting, or entanglmg. Ivuobi ex- 
pressly made as means of Imtening 
diUcr as to form, bIzc, anil name 
according to their uhch, ns over-band- 
knot, reef-knot, half -hitch, clove- 
hitch, tiiaber-Mtch, flsliermau’F-bend, 
carriok-bend, shoot-bead, singio-wali 
knot, double-wali fcaot, 

Tho term knot is also applied on. 


n— M 



KNOT 


KNOUT 


slitp'board to a division of the logdine L.M.S. Ely. It Is a river port m 
whicli is the same fraction of a mile the Aire and Oalder navigation 
as half a mmnte is of an hour, that is, system, and has some maniifaettirpq 
it is the linndrecl and twentieth part Pop. (1931), 6,842. 
of a nautical mile : hence, the nninher KNOUT, a whip similar to the cat' 
of knots rim off the reel m half a o’-nine-tails, formerly used in Pawisia 
minute shows tho vesseFs speed per for the flogging of criminals and 
hour in miles. When a ship makes 8 political offenders. It was withdrawn 
nautical miles an hour, she is said to from general use by ukase oi Nicholas 






TOtS. a* 2,neef'laiot, a, Cverhand-knot. 4, Figwe-of .eight toot. 6, ClOYchikh. 

6, Timber-hitch. 7, Fisbermaa’sSBeEd 


majk© 8 knofs^ a nautical mile being ’ 
equal to 6,080 feet. 

KNOT (Tringa caniitm)) a bird of 
the pjover family, which breeds in tho 
Arctic regions, and is a common 
winter visitor to Britain. 

KNOTGRASS, a very common 
British weed of the germs Polygonum 
(F. aptmldrc), remarkable for its wide 
distribntton. li is of low growth, with 
bmnehed trailing stems and knotted 
joints. 

KMOTTINGBEY, urban district of 
Torkete© (W.R.)* it is 2 miles from 
Pontefract on the Eiyer Aire, on the 


I, and had been in existence from 
about A*D. 1500, in the reign of Ivan 
III. Although it existed in difierent 
forms it consisted essentially, of 16- 
inch strips of raw'' hide, plaited or 
otherwise, and secured to a lO-mch 
handle. Floggings were adnimistored 
on a definite plan. On sentence the 
prisoner was stripped, secured to a 
pole or frame, and received the 
authorized number of lashes on his 
back. There was no respite and no 
clemency exercised in regard to, toe 
endurance of a prisoner. Bloggmgs 
frequently proved fatal, about a 
hundred lashes constituting a death 
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s<‘iiteiire. Petor Oie Great said to KNOWLTON, village of kniL I tin III 

have IkiiouiCHl liis sou to ile.dli. miles from Canterbiirv. As tlie n suit 

KNOWLES (no!/), James Sheridan, » newspaper eom pet j turn Jv !i<n\ iloii 

tlrsimalisf, bom at Coik, i‘2th Ma}, ^vas awarded the pme ior 
I7hl, died at Torq,nay SOth Nov., vohviiitardy, Che prop^^ 

ISfii. He took io iho atagre m 1708, its male inhabit ants lt> tluUHcat W ai\ 
blit iiuttine: ’VMth Jiidifforint sneco s, V grafute eros-'. ueord-? tins f.Kt, 
he (If \ol fi lihoM if to teac lunaOast in KNOWSLEY, of I lie Earl 

Bdtast, aiiJ aftciward-i in Giej^ow. of Derby, It is h milcB troni Ia\ t rivooL 
Mte tiaj^edj of Cains Grcicc/tifS was It is a large lioiii-o hUnding m a park 



Enots, 8, rarrlcWunfl. 0, S''ieet'l'end, 10, Bowllae, 11, MjdchipTaan'^ni Hftcli, 10, Siuglo Wall-toiolij 


piTformod in 1815 with success, and of acres and most of it dates 

troiii tins time he had a prosperous from about 1 700. 1'lw picture Kallery 
caiecr author, actor, and lecturer, is o»iiecially flue. The estate came to 
About 18 1 a he retired from tho stage, the Sfaaieyh v/heu, in the lltli eezi* 
B,is priiiCipal work* are; Caius Grar- tury, 0 !io of them married tlio lieirr'-s 
chiis (flelfasfc), ISla; Firginuis (Dias- of the Lathoms, ia 10.U Karl of 
yow), 1820; WUhmn Tell (Drury Derby sold 1,700 acres of the estaio 
liane), 182a; The ffimeliback (Poyent to the Corponition ai Lherpoo! for 
Garden), 1832; Tic ITife of Memim housing purposes. 

((’o\cnt Garden), 1 8.0 8; ffYieLorr-cAuse KNOX, John, Scottish lleformer, 
(HaTinarkot), 1837; and Aorc (Govent bom near liaddingtoii in 1.113 or 
Oardoui, 1839, Jji ISIT and 1819 ho though Home say 1595, died at 

ptibliBhed two BOTOls, Fortescue and Edinburgh In i,>72, tie was edneated 
George TovdL at the burgh school of Haddington^ 
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and, according to Beza, at St. An- minister of Edinbnrgli, lie took a 
dpows, wheie tie is said to have bad Dr. prominent part in the proceedings of 
John Mair or Mayor as his pMloso- the Protestant leaders from this time 
phical and theological teacher, but did onward, and had the principal share 
not take a degree. He took minor of the work in drawing up the Oim- 
orders, and for some time acted as a fes&ion of Faiths which was accepted 
public notary in East Lothian. He in 1560 by the Parliament. This 
adopted the reformed faith about Confession of Faith is known as the 
i542“-4, and entered the family of ‘Scots Confession,’ and was snpcr- 
Doiiglas of Longniddrie as tutor to his seded by that of Westminster, 
sons and those of the laird of Ormiston, In 1561 the unfortunate Mary 

In 1546-7 he preached to the be- arrived in Scotland. She immcdiatelv 
leagured Protestants in the castle of began the regular celebration of Mass 
St. Andrews, and when it was taken in tno Royal Chapel, which, being 
by the French, Knox was sent to much frequented, excited the zeal of 
Franc© with the other prisoners, and Knox, who openly declared from the 
put to the galleys, from which he was pulpit “that one hlass was mure 
released in 1549. He passed over to frightful to him than 10,000 armed 
England, and, arriving in London, enemies landed in any part of the 
W'as licensed either by Cranmer or the realm.” This freedom gave great 
Protector Somerset, and appointed offence, and the queen had long and 
preacher, first at Berwick, and after- angry conferences with him on that 
wards at Newcastle. In 1551 ho was and other occasions. He preached 
appointed chaplain to Edward VI, with equal openness against the 
and preached before the king at marriage of Mary and Darnlcy, giving 
Westminster, who recommended so mnch offence that he was called 
Cranmer to give him the living of All- before the Council and inhibited from 
hallows, in London, which Knox de- preaching. 

dined, not choosing to conform to the In the year 1567 ho preached a 
English liturgy. It is said that he also sermon at the coronation of James 
refused a bishopric. VI, when Mary had been dethroned, 

On the accession of Mary, in 1554, and Murray appointed regent. After 
he quitted England, and sought refuge the death of Murray, in 1569, Knox 
at Geneva, where he had not long re- retired for a time to St. Andrews. In . 
sided before he was invited hy the 1572 he %vas greatly offended with a 
English congregation of refugees at convention of ministers at Leith for 
Erankfort-on-the-Main to become permitting the titles of archbishop 
their minister, A dispute concerning and bishop to remain during the 
the us© of a church service sent him king’s miuoiiiy. At this time his con- 
back to Geneva, whence, after a stitution %Yas quite broken, and he 
residence of a few months, he ven- received an additional shock by the 
lured, in 1555, to pay a short visit to news of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
his native country. He again retired mew. He had, how'^evor, strength 
to Geneva, where he wrote several enough to preach against it, hut soon 
controversial and other works, in- after took to his bed and died, 
eluding The First Blast of the Trumpet He was buried in what was then the 
against the Monstrous Eegiment of churchyard of St. Giles, and when the 
Women» chiefly aimed at the cruel remains were laid in the grave, a con- 

f overnment of Queen Mary of temporary uttered the follownig 
3ngland, and at the attempt of the words: “Here lyeth a man who in his 
Queen Regent of Scotland to rule life never feared the face of man.” 
without a Parliament, A Beaond Nearly three centuries later the liis- 
Blast was to have followed; but the torian Froude 'wrote of Knox “that 
accession to the throne of England of no grander figure can be found, in the 
Queen Elizabeth, who was expected entire history of the Reformation in 
to be friendly to the Protestant cause, this island, than that of Knox.” He 
forestalled it. was twice married, first to Marjory 

In May, 1559, he returned to Scot- Bowes in 1555, and secondly, in 1564, 
land, and immediately Joined the to Margaret Stewart, daughter pi 
Lords of the Congregation. Ho Lord Ochiltree. In addition to 
preached at Perth on the occasion numerous polemical tracts, letters, 
%vhen the Inflamed multitude made a and sermons, Knox wrote a Histone of 
general attack on the churches of the the Reformation of Religion wifhm wc 
city, the altars being overturned, the Realm of Bcoiland. The best edition of 
pictures destroyed, the images broken his works is that edited by David 
and the monasteries almost levelled Laing (1846-64 ). — Bibliogeap^: p- 
to the ground. Similar vandalism Buchanan, Life and Death of John 
took place in many other places, but Knox; T. M’Crie, L^e of John Knox; 
these proceedings were censured by P. HumeBro'wn,JoMK«<?aj;T. innes, 
the reformed preachers and by the John Kmx; A* Lang, John Knox mm 
leaders of the party. Being appointed 1 Befotmofion; D. Macmillan, 
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Knox: a Ewgmphfr, J. Stalto, Jo7m 
Kmx: hisidem a7id Idcah; A. H. Afac- 
Eweiif A IlMorp of iho Churdi of 
Scotian (L 

KNOX* BonaW Arbutlmotfc, EiiitllMi 
writer. Bom ITtli Feb., 1888, one o£ 
tlie four briUiarii sonn of Rev. F. A. 
Knox, Sani'Frit s<*luiiai*and in IftO.VUl 
Ib'sliop of :\laiu*!ii*&ter, Jio was edn- 
eated at Eton and Balhol CoiIt^^<‘, 
Oscford, wliero lie liad a lino c‘are(.*r. 
He ho(‘ame fellow and lettiirei* at 
Trinilv (Jollepre, and, litJTmg joined 
tlie Koinaii I'atliolic Cdinroli, was 
later made eiiaplain to tiio Homan 
Callioiu* .students m The University. 
Fattier Knox has wTitleri a f^ood deal 
of tietion as W'eli as moie serious %rorLH. 
Ills hook*? inciudo The rimhuf J/nr- 
dir, fh'says in Satire, Caliban m (iriib 
Street, and T?ie Belief of Catholics, 

Knox’s eldest brother, Edmund 
George Valpy Knox (born 1881) %ras 
edneated at Eu"by aud Ctjrpiis Christ i 
College, Oxford. lie joined tlio sUiff 
ot Punch, and as Evoo beeline known 
for bis IniinorouH writings, many of 
wliieli h«a\e appeared in book form as 
Pmicy Xoti\ it Occurs to Me, iPrCs 
Misery and The Otlnr Bden. He <-. 110 - 
ceeded Owen Seaman as Editor of 
Punch in 1933. 

KNOXVILLE, (‘ity of XTiiited States, 
eapital of Knox eonnty, Teimesbee, an 
imr^ortant coinmoreial and inaunfae- 
tnring centre at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Holston River, 1 1)5 
miles east of Xashville, served by tlie 
Louisville and Nashville Hailroad. It 
contains the East Tennessee Uni- 
vendt y , the Knoxville University, the 
State iigricnltural colleho, and otlier 
educational and literary institutions. 
It was settled in 1787, and became a 
city in 1S35. Pop. (1930), l05,8(r>. 

KNUCKLEBONES, game very 
popular in ancient time?' and the fore- 
nmiier of dice gaTne'?. At tind played 
with the knudile bones of sheep, 
W’hieh were tin own tpul cauglii on th<‘ 
back of the hand, it is now pkiyed 
with stones, and Is aho kuo^Mi as 
Bibs, Firestones, Jackstones and 
Chnek-sioiicfe. 

KNUTSFORD, a town ot England, 
county of Cheshire, 16 milos, P.w. of 
Manchester. It is famous as the 
* Cranford’ of Mrs, Gas'kelFs novel, 
and gives name to a pariiameojati** 
division of Cheshire, Pop, (1931), 
5,878. 

KNUTSFORD, Viscoutif, English 
title homo by the family of Holland. 
Henry Thnrsian Holland, a son of a 
physician, Sir Henry Holland* Wiibs 
born 3rd Ang.* 1825, He went to 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge and became a bai-rister. Hav- 
ing been lor some years In the Colonial 


OiBco, ho sat In the House of Ooiumoii ^ 
from 1874 unti! 1KS8. In 1885 he 
Fmarunal Sc<‘rotarv to the TreasiiF.i ; 
In 1880 Yieo-President of the Council, 
and in 1888-92 Heoretary for the 
Colonics. He %\a,s made a baron In 
1888, and a vifacoimt in 1895. Ho 
died 29th Ian., 1914. 

Knutsiord’h son and successor, 
Sydney HoUaiKl- tlie 2nd vihcouni , 
wms bc't Lmmii Pm* his splendid •work 
for the Loudon hospitals. He was 
chairman oi Iht' ijunuon IlVshiutal and 
devoted his life I » <*olh''et!'nr>.- iuuds for 
its snppoit . He di< d 27ili .lulv, 1931, 
and wa*- &iic( ulid hv hii brotcer, 
Aiihu^ Renrv llolldntt-lhhix'ri {Oion 
18,7,>), of Alimden, Yaliord, a? iird 
Yis«*ouui. 


KOALA (ko"<»da), the iKdive uame 
for an Autetralian marsupial hclougiiig 



to tho phalanger family (Phulan- 
geridjc). It Bomewhat. resemblcF a 
fcinall bear, hence its scieatifle name, 
FJiascolarctos einercus (Ur. phoskolos, 
a pouch, and arMo$, a bear). Then^ Is 
hardly any vestige of a tail. Its fore- 
feet hare five toes'*, tvw of which are 
opposed to the other three. The koaia 
ilres in gmn trt*efo (Fncalyptiw). fecsl- 
ing on the loaves. It is known by the 
names of ‘mithe eloth’ and * native 
bear.* 

KOBE, third city of Japan, on tho 
Island of Honshhi, It is the seaport of 
Otaka, tho ‘Manehesfer* of Japan, 
%vith which it is connected l)v mil (2ft 
miles). Kobe Is on the Inland Si a, and 
with it is mcrgi^d as a suburb the 
former tovm ot Hyogo. It hoii W8 tho 
great Kawasaki shipyards, in vMeh a 
plant has been hpeciaily laid down for 
warship const met ion, and !h generally 
a thriving indus t rial ecn tro. 1C o be ha h 
cotton- and silk-factories and steel* 
works. Pop. (1030), 787,616. 

KOBRIN, a Lithuaniaii towm, for* 
merly in the Iliissiaii government of 
Grodno, and one© tho capital of a 
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Pop. 


principality of the same name. 

10 , 500 . 

KOCH (ko/i)» RolJert# German bac- 
teriologist, was bom at Kiansthai, 
Hanover, in 1843, died in 1910. After 
studying medicine at Gottingen, be 
practised as a physician at Walistein, 
and began the investigations that 
have made him one of the most 
famous of bacteriologists. In 1876 ho 
succeeded in isolating the anthrax 
bacillus, perfecting his method of 
inocniation against the disease in 
1883. In 1882 he discovered the 
bacillus of tuberculosis, and in the 
following year was sent by the Ger- 
man Government to Egypt and India 
for the purpose of finding the cholera 
germ, and this he succeeded in identi- 
fying with the so-called ‘comma 
bacillus.* 

In 1890 he announced hie discovery 
of tuberculin, a preparation antagon- 
istic to the tuberculosis bacillus, but 
it did not subsequently prove suc- 
cessful as a remedy. In 1905 he was 
commissioned by the German Govern- 
ment to investigate the ‘sleeping 
sickness* in West Africa. He also 
undertook researches into rinderpest 
in South Africa, into bubonic plague 
in India, and Into malarial fever in 
Italy, Greece, and elsewhere. Among 
his appointments were those of mem- 
ber of the Imperial Board of Health, 
professor in Berlin University, and 
director of the new Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases. In 1995 he was 
awarded the ISTobel Prize for medicine. 
Amon^ his works aro: On Cholera 
Bacterial and Diagnosis, Treatment, 
and Prophylaxis of Tropical Malaria. 

KOOK, Charles-Pau! de, French 
novelist, born 1794, died 1871. He 
wrote an immense number of novels 
which had a great popularity, and 
have yet a certain value as pictures of 
low and nfiddle-class Parisian life 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century* Among Ms works are : 
CmrgeUei Gmtane le mauvais mjeti 
Le barbier de Paris i Andr^ le savogard ; 
Im femnm, marl, et Vamant. Besides 
his novels, he wrote some dramas, 
chiefly adapted from them, 

KOFFYFOHTBIN, a town of the 
Orange Free State, South Africa, 46 
miles s.s.w. of Kimberley. Pop. 3,287 
(1,287 white). 

KOHAT% a town of India, head- 
quarters of the district of the same 
name in the North-West Fronuer 
Province- Pop., including subui’bs 
and cantonments, 27,853. — The dis- 
trict has an area of 2,69.5 so. miles, 
and a pop. of over 290,000. ^ere are 
rich deposits of rock-salt, some petro- 
ieum springs, and sulphur-mines. 
KOHh-RABI, a cultivated variety 


of the cabbage, distinguished by a 
swelling at the neck of the root, which 
is eaten, and in its qualities much 
resembling Swedish turnip. ItisTOlu- 
able as a cattle food, but is not much 
cultivated in Britain, 

KOKRA WOOD, the wood of 
Aporosa -or LepidostaoTiys RoxburgUL 
a tree of the Spurgewort family 
(Euphorbiacese), a native of Iniha, 
used for making flutes and other 
musical instruments, and for general 
turning purposes. 

KOLA, a seaport of Russia, in the 
government of Archangel, on the 
Kola, near its mouth in the Bay o! 
Kola. It is s. of Aiexandrovsk, on the 
Murman Railway. Pop. 649.— -The 
Peninsula of Kola lies between the 
Arctic Ocean and the White Sea, and 
its northern shore is called the Mur- 
man Coast. 

KOLA, or COLA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Sterouli- 
acese, a native of Western Tropical 
Africa. The Kola or Cota acuminata 
produces a fruit which consists of 
two, sometimes more, separate pods 
containing several seeds about the 
size of horse-chestnuts. The seeds 
have been found to contain caffeine, 
tne active principle of coffee, 
as also the same active principle aa 
cocoa with less fatty matter. A 
drink prepared from them is largely 
used in tropical Africa, and is said to 
have digestive, refreshing and invig- 
orating properties. The tree has been 
introduced into the West Indies and 
Brazil. The negroes of Jamaica are 
said to get quickly rid of the effects of 
intoxication by using the kola-nut. 

KOLAH*, a district of the native 
state of Mysore, Southern India; 
area, 3,165 sq. miles; pop. 731,500. 
There are productive gold-mines 
(Mysore, Ooregum, &c.). — ^The cap- 
ital, Kolar, is situated 43 miles e.n*e. 
of Bangalore. Pop. 8,200. Kolar 
Gold I’ields forms a municipality; 
pop. 48,000. 

HOLDING, a seaport of Denmark, 
east coast of Jutland, on the Kolding- 
fjord, an inlet of the Little Beit. The 
battle of Kolding, between the Danes 
and the insurgents of Sohloswig-Hoi- 
stein, was fought in 1849, Pop* 
22,959. 

KOLHAPUR (kol-ha-porf), a native 
Indian state, Bombay Presidency* 
under a rajah; area, 3,217 sq. miles; 
pop, 88.3,441. — Kolhapur, the chief 
town, is a picturesque, thriving place, 
venerated for th© antiquity of its 
sacred shrines. Pop. 55,594. 

KOLLIN, or KOLIN, a town of 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on th© Elbe, 
35 miles cast by south of Prague. It 
, has manufactures of sugar, chemicals# 
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&c. Frederick iho (ireat was defeat « d 
liere by Mai\slial Baim, 181 li Jmi«s 
1757. Pop. 16,000. 

KOLOME'A, or KOLOMYJA, a n 
and iiiiporiant raiiuay inqctioo of 
Turkey in Kasteni Ualioui, !('H inIKi 
e.s.ii. of Lernberir, <m tlie rKiit bank of 
the Pratti, Petroleum retininpr and 
pottery ocenoy the inhabitants. The 
gceiiO of heav 5 ^ diirinpr the 

European War, the town was several 
timcH CiiTiiured and reeaniured by the 
rJns''iaiis and the Anefrians respec- 
tive!:^. Pop. (PUU), 36,385. 

KOLOM'MA, a town of ItuH'-ia, in 
the goT. ernmeiit of and 00 niilch sonth- 
eabt of Moscow. lk>in 45,371. 

KOLOZSVAR. See IvLirscNBURr. 

KOLTCKAK, V. V., Russian ad- 
miral and adimnlstraior, born 1875, 
died 1920. lie Joined the Rnafeiaii 
na\y in 1891, and at Pori Arthur 
(19U4-5). In 1910 he wab vicc-adiiihal 
of the Blaeli Sea fleet, and ims itrrested 
by liinlineors and imprisoned during: 
tiio RcToiution of 1917. During 1917 
he organized inlliiary forces, and in 
1918 lie <^et up a Ihijalist Government 
at Omsk and mow iieil upon the Orals, 
where he won sevcml battles against 
the Red iroons. Kientiiaily he wms 
captured and shot by the Reds at 
Irkutsk, 7th Feb., 1920. 

KOLUBARA. river of Yugoslavia* 
It rises near Talievo and flows mainly 
north to the Save. In Nov. and Dec., 
1914, a battle was fought along its 
banks betw’een the Austrians, who had 
invadC/d Serbia, and the Serbians. It 
lasted nearly a month, but in the end 
the Austrians were driven out. 


eventually capituUled, 
21,137. 


Pep. (1930), 


KOMAKRT, a aenpoii on the wvsi 
coast of \lri<a, Irtland of Trmibo, aiid 
eninta! of Freueli Gurnee. It kotithe 
Kur ussa - Rani* an ra ilwa y 1 o ( 1 le N igi tv 

Poi>. 8,500. 

KONG, a name formerly given to a. 
nori-e\t dent African mount a in 

range, now reeoenired rm a plateau 
having Mu<‘r!l jvdeted peak*,, some 
about 5,090 ieet Idgij. 

KONG, a (dstritl uuci town ii Hie 
Fiemli K.ii Goa-I \‘ < 4, 

Africa. Pist n( t pop, abon* 

KONGOLO, a town of P "! m h 
Congo, on Laalaha ijiume gnui t> 
hpuer i ongo/ Pocr. It is in r < m- 
munication by lailaml te]egra]>h wiHi 
Ivindu (220 iiuk's), and posbei-ses a 
win lei- s htatioii. 


K5NIGGRATZ (keu'nlh guMfi), ft 
town ol Boiieniia, (.Vix'hoshnakio, at 
the cunduouce oC I be Adler ami Klbc. 


It 1*, the see <jf a bi«liop, and lui-? ft 
(Gothic) cathedral, founded in 1302, 
and dedicated to the Holy Ghost. The 
battle of J'Tiniiggi'htz or fcsadcnva was 
fought on 3rd July, 1SG(>, betueen the 
Austrians and Prussians, the former 
being totally defeated. This was the 
deciding battle of the Austro-rmssian 
War. Pop. 13,100. 

KdNIGINHOF ^ (kew'ni-gin.hoX), 
now DVUR KHALOVE, a town of 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on the 
Elbe, where the K^niffinJiof 3Iami- 
scrijjt of Czech national songs was 
unearthed in 1817. The Hussites 
attempted to take the tovmin 1121. 
Pop. 15,050. 


KOLYVAN% a town of AVestern 
Siberia, in the govi rnTuent of Tomsk, 
near the left bank of the River Ob. 
Pop. 12,000. 

KOMINTERN, TFIE. Third, or 
Communist. InlcrnationaL It is the 
international organization of the Com- 
munist part> ol all nations, and was 
founded in March, 1919, fts chief 
purpose is to hasten world revo- 
lulioii, and it rejects parliamentarism 
as a means to this end. if is an 
association bound together by a coni- 
nion programme and nrlueiples. It 
oigaiiizes “cells/* which work in dif- 
ferent places, to the eonimon end, and 
are subordinalxsd to the party as a 
whole. 

KOMORNh or KOMAHNO, a town 
of Czechoslovakia, formerly in Him- 
garsb at the cenduemee of the Danube 
and Wang, with some manufactures 
and a c4)nslclorable trade. Tliere is 
hero a very strong fortress which has 
boon repeatedly besieged. During the 
Hungarian Insurrection of 1S48-9 it 
was besieged by the Austrians and 


KdNIGSBERG, a seaport town of 
Germany, capital of East l^nissia, on 
the Pregel. It couhists of three main 
parts — the Alstadt (old town), Rlilic- 
nicht, and Kneipfeof — -situated on an 
ihland formed by the Pregel, besides 
extensive suburbs south of the river. 
An ornamental lake, covering 12 acres, 
lies between the Alsiodfc and Lobe- 
nicht. The priiwlpal public liuihiings 
are the fourtmith eoatury cathedra b 
restored in 1B56, situawd on the 
Kneiphof ; the ^vMons, begun in 1255, 
and formerly the iCHideme of the 
Grand iMasters of the Teutonic Order; 
the iSchPjsskirehc* o<*oupyiiig a wing of 
tlio palaeo; the jmlvtgbifcy, eonipieied 
in 1802: the old university, founded 
in 1544 and at ten tied In 1914 by 
l,Y00 students, having a library of 
320,000 volumes, a zooiogicai niUHnun, 
and an obsorvatoiy, Kant wgw a 
native of tho town, ami a bronze 
monument perpcDiates his jiieiiiory. 

History* Konigsborg entcreil tho 
Hanseatic Deaguc m 1340, siifforeti 
much during the ?*even Years’ M'ar by 
the occupation of tho Russians from 
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1758 to 1764* and mtioli more severely 
crom the Trench, who entered it in 
1807 alter the battle of Friedland. 
Before the European War the town 
was a fortress of the first rank, and 
was almost occupied by the Russians 
In their advance in 1914. It has a 
broadcasting station (217 m., 0*5 wk). 
Pop. 287,312. 

KtoiGSHttTTE. See KROLEWssiii 
Huta. 

KONKAMj. the narrow coast-strip 
along the southern portion of Bombay 



KOaJgsberg, The Eoyal Castle 


Pi’esidenoy, between the Western 
Gbdts and the sea. It includes the 
town and Island of Bombay, several 
smaE native states, and the Portu- 
guese territory of Goa. Area, about 
17,000 sqi* miles; pop. 3,806,497. 

KO-'NYA, or KONIBH (ancient ICO- 
NIUM), a town in Anatolia, capital of 
a vilayet of the same name on an ex- 
tensive plain; with industries and 
trade in carpets and silks. It is con- 


stnpe alon^ the back, and eight or ten 
similar stripes proceeding from it 
down either side. It is about i feet 
in height, and fully 8 feet in length. 

KOOTENAY, a river of the United 
States and Canada, which rises in the 

Rocky Mountains, passesthroughMon- 
tana and Idaho, flows through Lake 
Kootenay, afterwards joining the Col- 
umbia River. Considerable deposits of 
gold have been found in its basin. 
Length, 400 miles. 


KOPECK, RiLssian coin. It is the 
hundredth part of a rouble, or nomim 
all 3 ’‘ something less than a halfpenny. 

KOPENICK, town of Prussia. It is 
on an island in the Spree, 10 miles 
from Berlin. Pop. 31,000. 

The Captain of Kopenick was a 
cobbler, Wilhelm Voigt. In Got., 
1906, he dressed himself as an army 
officer, and with an imposing guard, 
pretended he had come on important 
business to the burgomaster. He thus 
obtained a good deal of money, but 
was soon arrested. He died in 1918. 

KOPJE, Dutch name for the flat 
round-topped elevations that are 
scattered over the tablelands of S, 
Africa. In the Great Karroo and else- 



Kn^ooa or Kudos 


neeted with the Bosporus (Istanbul) 

and with Smyrna (Iismir) by railway, whore compact lava-slicete of geo- 
and is the starting place of the Bagh- logical age have boon weathered and 
dad raEway, Iconium was the capital fretted into hillocks up to 100 ft. high, 
of Lycaonla. (Bee Acts xiv, 1-21, &c.) They greatly influenced operations in 
Pop. 47,405. the *S. African War, 1899-1902. 

KOODOO, or KUDA (native name), KO'RAH (AZ-Kordu, that is, 
the striped antelope (Sirepaiceros Koran^ or Quran» which means origin* 
Jsudu), a native of South Africa, the ally *the reading, or that which is to 
male of which is distinguished by its be reads’* from the Ar. to read, 

fine horns, which are nearly 4 feet to recite), the book containing the 
long, and beautifully twisted in a wide religious and moral code of the Ma- 
spiral. The koodoo is of a greyish- hommedans, and by which, indeed, all 
brown colour with a narrow white Uheir transactions, civE, legal, miiP 
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tarj% kv., are remilatecl. It Is tlius t Ijc 
foinidatioii of ami the tii»ai 

aiiilionty in everylliin.?? ridaluis-fo the 
life of a. Moslem. 

'File Koran is also called Alkitab* 
The Book; Kitabnl-lah, Tlio Book of 
Clod; and Al-lanzi!, Tlio KcTelation, 
AecordiPiT to the MalioBmiedau belief 
it Is c'oeval v.iiii (tod, uuereated, eter- i 
iial, and its lirst Iranscniit 'iva^ %vritten i 
from the ]>e|2:lmime: in ^(dden rays on 
ie tablet m the hi^dicbl liea irens, 
and portions W‘re eonmnmhvited by 
tlu‘ angel ilahriel to Malioiuet at in- 
lerTals daring twenty-tlrn'C year.^i. 
These were dictated lij JMjiioniet to 
a scribe and kept for the iiBC td his 
folSo-^-s crs. 

After yiahoinef'*-’ ile.illi tliey were 
eolleeted into a \olimie by Znid Jbn 
Thabiij AiaboioetS diKcdpIe, ni the 
eoinmand of Abii B(‘kr, Maiioinet’h 
father-indaw and btie(‘crhor. This 
form of the Koran, iiow^ever, was <H>n> 
sidered to eontain erroneons readiiigb, 
and In order to remote these Caliph 
Othman caused a new cony to be 
made from the origiiial fragments in 
the thirtieth :5car ol the Hegira ( \.i>. 

ami then orderc d the dt struct ion 
o£ all tin old topics. One copy of the 
new (‘diiioii was kipt at jMedina, and 
one was tent to ea« b of the eim 1 
cities of BlaiP—Basia, Kufu, and 
Damascii'''. These weie the oiilv au- 
thentic MiiiS.f and all other editions 
veve merely copies. 

TIio leading doetrliie of the Koran 
Is the Oneness of Uod, clearly laid down 
in the psu-sage: *‘yay, (lod is one God; 
the Idtemal God; lie begetteth not, 
neither is He begotten; ami there is 
no one like unto Him,” wiiirh is sahl 
to hare been revealed in answm* to a 
<inestion of the Kiinilsli conf'caning 
the attributes of the God of IMahomet. 
To Christ it assigns a plaie in the 
h*'*veTith or highest heaven, in the iin- 
iiiedialo presence of God, Imi he is 
Eiinoiy regarded as one of the pro- 
phetb — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Imkcs, 
and Mebonud. 

The doctrines ol good and bad 
angels, ond of the ice'll! i« cl ion and 
tinai judgment, are fuiiv set foiih, as 
is also God’s mercy, hich hcciires en- 
trance into iseaven and not tlie merits 
or good works of a wan. The joys of 
heaven range from mush* and women 
(hmrm, ci.v.) to the siiprome joy of 
beholding God’s face, wliile the pains 
of hell are depicied in vivid colours. 
Idolatry and the deification of created 
beings arc severely t*oudcmncd. Aui- 
other dogma m set forth in the Koran, 
yet not explicitly, that of the un- 
changeable decrees of God. Mahomet 
tihCd tho doctrine ol predestination 
with great siieceas to infuse into his 
adherents nndannted courage, which 
elevated them above all perilg. 


KORDOFAN 

The Komn pres<*ril)cs prayer five 
times a day with the face tnnied to- 
wards the Kaaba, fastmg, alms, and 
the pilyrriniago to Mecca and tlio Hill 
of Arafat. 1 bin neat ion. In riinpjRg 
water, after a certain maiinor wliich i»? 
laid tlown, mubt piTcede prayer, and 
where water is iiuattaluablo dry dust 
or wmd may bo iisetl, or even day 
w tier<* t he !>eiiever is woiijidcd nr S4«’e» 
'rite prayer in most gcncKi! iibo by 
l^foslems is the Fatihulif wiilch niPB: 
“In the name (T God, the .Lord of the 
Worlds ; i he Gompa" sionai c ; t In* Sletci- 
fill; the King of tiie ]>ay of Judgment. 
Thee do w'o w’orhliip an<l of Thee do wo 
{ eek help. Lead ns in the rigiit wav; 
the Vv«iy of those to w’lioin Tbon ’i«*l 
heon gracions', who lut\ e not im luicd 
Thy wrath, and wdio go not astray.”* 
This is iHiiviTsally used as one of, or 
in addition to, tho five presenbed 
prayers, and is equivalent to iho 
Lord’s Hrayer of tho Ghristian pcoplcsa 
To give alms was ulwa]^s a parli- 
enlar trait of the Ainbians, imt Afaho- 
niet made it obligatory. In respect to 
the civil laws ivlaiii^r to polygamy, 
divorce, inherit once, &e., AIaho.met 
f( Ikwved step for dep the laws of 
Me-es and the dc^dsloiiH ol the labbis, 
only adapting them to the cilotyms 
and iirejndices oi lus tounlryineii. 

The Koran is written in probo, but. 
tho dilTerent parts of a seateneo end 
in rhymes, in size it is about equal to 
the New Testanient ; it Is divided into 
GO Jncan&> subdivided into 114 silras 
or chapters, v:hmh are separated by 
the phrase, “In tho name of God,” 
which bums the opening phrase of 
eac'h .s iird. The sdrus are n ol arranpiul 
in c hronological or<i<r, Imt deal with 
b ingle snbicfLs or parts of a snbjeid. 
As the w*ork was written at dfi!ejv‘nfc 
tapes, in dilferent moods, and on dif- 
f(‘rcnt oc<‘ahions, there 1 h naturally 
gri'at diversity in the style of dhitueiit 
pai--agete. Tiio iaiigauge h eom-ideicd 
the purest Arabic. — ^BiBLiocoiAPin : 
J. M. Bodwel!, Koran (I ransiat ion in 
KveiymanL Library); E. Sell, lifS- 
Iketlvpminf of iho Qumn; M . 
IMuir. S' Vic Voraa: its Vaiopusdion and 
'Teach hi<7’t IL Hirsclifeld, Km Ite- 
searckes into the Cornposifimmid 
gi sis of ih( Qoran; lY. St. Clair ‘Tisdale, 
The Origwal hanrees of th& Qumn» 
KOR0OFANT a provinco of tlio 
AxigJo-Egj'ptiari Sudan. T'roni iHtll 
to 18SG It fonned one of the Sudane&o 
pruvinees of Egypt, Imt at I lie latter 
date it was freed from Egyptian rule 
through tho Alahdi’s iasiimudioiL It 
wag recoveml in Jan., 1881, and tlio 
Egyidhm admin ij-d ration was again 
resumed in 1889, Tho surface w 
gi-nerallv fiat and the soil naturally 
fertile. The climate In the irot Beasoa, 
lasting from June to OefcobiTf Is ex-* 
tremely unhealthy; in tho dry seaaoiij, 
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ttioiigli liealtliy, it is iatolerably hot. ' 
The principal articles of trade are gum., 
hides, seimo,, ivory, cattle, gold, salt, 
slaves, &c. Cnltivatioii is almost 
wholly confined to duchn, a Bpocies 
of millet. The inhahiiants are of 
many nations, hnt they all epealc 
Arabic. Area, 130,000 sq. miles; pop. 
671,000. 

KOREA,, See Gobea. 

KORNER (kenr'ner), Karl Th©odor> 
German poet, born at Dresden 1791, 
killed 1813. He wrote the tragedies of 
Bosamunde and Zriny, and a large 
nninber of dramas for the Theatre 
Royal at Vienna, but owes his fame 
to his celebrated patriotic lyrics. In 
1813, w'hen Germany took up arms 
against Napoleon, Korner joined the 
famous Lntzow corps of black hussars, 
and was fatally wounded in a skirmish 
near Gadebnsch, in Meoklenburg- 
Schwerin. The collection of songs pub - 
Wished soon after his death as Lder 
und Schweri (Lyre and Sword) contains 
some of the finest war-songs in any 
language. 

KORN,D-iOV, Law G©orgi©vitch> 
Russian general, bom 1870, died 
1918. The son of a Cossack officer, he 
was educated at the Military Academy, 
Si. Petersburg (Pecrograd — ^Lenin- 
grad), and subsequently travelled 
extensively. H© is reputed to have 
served with the Boers during the 
Boer War, but repeatedly denied this, 
and explained that he was then in 
North-West India on behalf of the 
Russian Secret Service. 

He served in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5), and was captured by 
the Austrians in 1914 (European War). 
On his escape from Austria he was 
mad© military Governor of Petrograd 
-during the Revolution ; was in conflict 
with Kerensky, dismifased from the 
High Command, and im-prisoned 
Sept .,1917). On the fall of Kerensky 
he organi^d the Kuban Cossacks, and 
was killed at Ekatorinodar (March, 
1 9 1 8 ) by a shell bursting o vor the house 
from which he directed the anti- 
Bolshevik campaign. 

KOSCIUSKO, Tadeusz, Polish 
patriot, was bom in Lithuania, of an 
ancient and noble family, 12th Feb., 
1746, and died at Soleuro (Solothum) 
15th Oct., 1817- He went to America 
in 1777, where he attracted the notice 
of Washington, was appointed by him 
engineer, with the rank of colonel, 
and afterwards general of brigade. He 
did not return to Europe till three 
years after the conclusion of the Peace 
of 1783. For some years after his 
return he lived in retirement, but 
after serving in his own ooxinfcry under 
PonlafcovsM, he was appointed in 179 i 
generalissimo of the insurgent forces. 
He defeated the Russians at Raclavice, 


near ^Cracow, but at the battle of 
Macziewice (10th Oct., 1794) hisarmv 
was defeated and ho himself wounSd 
and taken prisoner. He remained in 
captiviry for two years, but was 
liberated on the accession of Pani T 
of Russia in 1796. ^ 


After visiting England, America, 
and Franco, ho iiltmiafcely settled at 
Soleure, in Switzerland, where he 
continued to live in quiet retirement 
In 1817 ho issued from others a letter 
of emancipation to the serfs on his 
estate in Poland. In 1818 his body 
was removed at the expense of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia to 
Cracow, where it was buried in the 
cathedral, and where a mommient 
was erected to him. A mound loO 
feet in height, formed of earth from 
all the principal battlefields of Poland, 
was also raised to his memory in the 
vicinity of Cracow. — Btbliogeaphy: 
L. J- B. Ohodzko, Biogmphie du 
(Mihcral Kosaiuszko % Monica M. (lard- 
ner, Kosciussko: a Biography* 


KOSCIUSKO, MOUNT. New South 
Wales, the highest mountain in 
Australia (7,328 feet), in the northern 
Australian Alps; it has a meteoro- 
logical station. 


KOSEL, or COSBL, a fortress town 
of Silesia, on the Oder. It was be- 
sieged on four occasions between 
1758-62, and again harassed in 1S07. 
Pop. e. 8,000. 

KOSHER, or KASHER, a Hebrew 
word meaning proper and fit. It is 
rarely used in the Bible (Bsthefi viii, 
5), The word is especially applied to 
food, and particularly meat, which is 
considered proper to be eaten by 
orthodox Jews, such as meat of clean 
animals killed in accordance with 
rabbinical law. 


KOSICE, a city in East Slovakia* 
Czechoslovakia, 130 miles n.e. of 
Budapest. Pop. (1930), 70,232. 

KOSLIN (keuslin), a town in 
Prussia, province of Pomerania, 7 
miles from the Baltic, and 85 miles 
north-east of Stettin. It has manu- 
factures of paper, soap, bricks, and 
minora] waters. Pop. 28,334. 

KOSLOV, KOZLOV, or EUFA- 
TOHIA, a seaport, South Russia, in 
the Crimea. It manufactures soap 
and leather, and has some grain, wool, 
and salt trade. The annual Mrs are 
hold at the famous Troitzki monastery 
(dose by. Pop. 54,390. 

KOSSUTH(kosh'shut),La|o&(Louls), 
Hungai'ian patriot, born at Monok, in 
the county of Zomplin, Hungary, 1802, 
died in 1894. He studied law, and in 
1832 sat in the Presaburg National 
Diet. For persisting in publishing the 
debates of tiie Diet, he was condemned 
to four years" imprisonment (1837*-46)» 
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In 18 1 1 !«* iKxame editor of tlio Pfslh i inoisf of %vhtcli are now forgot ieo» Two 


JournaU and in, 1844 he fcaiiided a 
national league in oppo-sition to the 
Vieniiese Go-virrinient. In 1847 he wan 
elect(‘d to the Diet bv the National 
party, aud ise<*ured the appoint iiienfc 
of a reMioiitiiblc Hinigavian niimsUT'. 
ia whiela ho becaiuo Minifeier ol 
Finance. 

During the tlungarlOin war for 
liberty lie was ehosen (JoTcrnor or 
Dictator, but the lute r\ tut ioo. of 
Biihsia rendered all the efforts of tho 
HiiiigarianH unavailing. Kossuth 
resigned, was succeeded by Gorgey 
(■whom ho accused of treachery), and 
was interned In Turkey (1849). He 
'was released through the intervention 
of Britain and the United States; 
vihited these cmintries and met with 
an entiiuMabtic reception, lie was 
long regarded as the leader of the Irre- 
eonoiiabie party, but in 188 i he be- 
came reconciled to the Habsburg rule. 
His chief rchidenee in bin latter yea'^'S 
was at Turin, where he died. —Of. 
W. II. Thayer, Kossuth (in Throne 
Makers), 

KOSTROMA'# an Inland govern- 
ment of Russia; area, 32, 132 sq. miles. 
Hemp and fias are largclv" grown, and 
the industries include the manufac- 
ture of silver and copper wares, leather, 
and chemicals. The forests arc ex- 
tensive. Pop. 811,015. 

KOSTROMA, the capital of the 
government of the same name, stands 
on a height near the confluence of the 
Kostroma with the Volga, 5G miles 
east of Jaroelav. It is an ancient place, 
and has a fine old cathedral situated 
on the Kreinl or former citadel, 
Kostroma universitv was established 
in 1919. It was at Kostroma that 
Michael, the first ruler of tho House of 
Romanov, was elected Tsar in 1613. 
Pop. 73,730. 

KOTAH, an Indian native state in 
Rdjputdna, undi r tlic politicfR super- 
intendence of a Briii.'.h agent. Area, 
5,084 sq, miles; pop. 630,060. — Kotah# 
the chief toun, is situated on the 
River Chaiiibai, and has a pop, of 
31,707. 

KOTTBUS, or COTTBUS, a town of 
Germany in the rnissian province of 
Brandenburg, on the Spree, 70 miles 
8.E. of Beriin. It is a busy mana- 
faeturlng town. Ihic cliief manufac- 
tures are cloth yarns, iinen, hosiery, 
toliaccos, toys, wool, and carpets. 
There are also bre-^veries. Pop. 
50 , 600 , 

KOTZEBUE (k<dV-l>o), August 
Friedrich PerdSnand von, a German 
dramatist, born at Weimar 1761, 
ttSMiasinated at Mannlielm 1819. He 
wrote more than a hundn*d plays, a 
Historic of Germwii/i anti other works. 


of bis plays. The Sfranger and. Die 
Hftamer in Peru, the latter adapted by 
Sheridan as Piuirro, used to lie well 
known on the British stage.— Of. 
tliai'ies Pa buoy, Kotziboe: sa wc, 
temps, it scs aatircs, 

KOUMISS, milk which lias under- 
gone alcoholic fermentation. It has a 
frothy appearance, and tastes some- 
what like old buttermilk; the easelii 
being present in tho form of a veiy 
fine tloa t i ng eoagulum. Koumiss was 
originally prepared in the steppes of 
Southern Russia, and is made from 
mares’ milk, although hkimmed cows” 
milk is generally used in B p 1 iaiii. It 
is valuable as a diiirelic and as a 
body -builder, but good koumiss shouki 
not contain more than 2 per cent 
alcohol and 1 per cent lactic acid# 
See YoGiiUBT. 

KOVNO, now KAUMAS# a town !n 
Lithuania, the seat of the Govern- 
ment, 60 miles w.n.w. of Vilna, on 
the left bank of the Niemen or blernel. 
During the lilui'opeaja War Kovuo 
was captured by the Germans, under 
Eichhorn, on 17th Aug., 1915, Th© 
population, a great part of which 
consists of Jews, is 113,000. — Th© 
district of Kovno has an area of 
15,500 sq. miles, and its population 
is 1,871,400. 

KOWLOON, a peninsula at the 
mouth of the Canton River, China, 
bebmgingto the Bx'itish Crown Colony 
of Hongkong (q.v.). 

KRAAL, eolleetion of huts around 
a cartic enclosure. It is sometimes 
stoi'kaded with timber fences or mud 
walls. Kraals are built by the Kaflirs 
and Hottentots and the word is also 
used for similar villages in B. Africa, 
and pomotimes for enclosures for 
animals. 

KHAGUJE'VAC, a town of Serbia# 
Yugoslavia, on the Lepenitssa, with a 
cannon and small-arms factory# 
powder-mill , and arsenal . Fop, 27 ,249. 

KRAKATO'A, a small uninhabited 
vulcanic island situat ed in the Sunda 
Straits, about equally distant friiin 
Java and Sumatra. Previous to ih© 
eruption of 1883 it measured 5 miles 
in lenglh and 3 miles in breadth^ and 
culm j Dated in two elevatioiis, the 
highest of which was known m the 
I*eak of ICrakal.oa, and rose to a 
height of some 2,750 feet above the 
soa-lcvel. 

Krakatoa was th<" scene of an erup- 
tion in 1680, hut from that time its 
history was uneventful tiil the emp- 
timi of 1883. In May of that year all 
the premonitory Kymptoms of activity 
were observed, and on 27th Aug. a 
gigantic explosion took place which 
acfcuivily blew up two-thirds of Kraka- 
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toa, and entirely altered the physical 
features of the island and the neigh- 
hourlng coasts » An immense wave 
swept over the shores of the neigh- 
bouring islands, occasioning a loss of 
life estimated at 36,000. To the north 
two new islands appeared where 
prior to the eruption there had been 
from 30 to 40 fathoms of water. The 
sound of the explosions was heard 
over a vast area, as far away as 
Rodrigue^; (nearly 3,000 miles) and 
Ceylon (2,058 miles). Some of the dust 
caused by the explosions came into 
the higher layers of the atmosphere, 
and gave rise to beautiful sunsets for 
many weeks afterwards. 

KRAKEN, fabulous sea monster of 
Scandinavian legend. Supposed to be 
of enormoxis size, it has been likened 
by an old Norwegian writer to an is- 
land appearing in the water with arm- 
like appendages resembling those of 
an octopus. It is the subject of one of 
Tennyson^s early poems. 



KHAN, Persian coin.The monetary 
unit of the country, it is coined in 
silver and worth about 4d. Ten Isians 
make a toman. 

KRASNOiARSK' (the Town on the 
RedOliG), a town in Siberia, 180 miles 
south of Teniseisk, at the Junction of 
the Yenisei and Katcha. Manufac- 
tures of leather are carried on, and 
there aro also some gold-washings in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 87,500. 

KRASNOVODSKb a Russian sea- 
port on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea. It is the starting-point 
of the railway to Mery, Samarq.and, 
&e. Pop. 10,000. 

KRASSIN* Leonid Borisovitch. 
Riissian revolutionary. Born in 1870, 
he entered business life, but becom- 
ing associated mth the extremists 
was, for a time, an exile. Ho had 
returned to Russia ■when the revolu- 
tion began in 1917, and as one of its 
leaders h© helped to arrange the 
Treaty of Brest-Lltovsk, and became 
a minister in the new government. In 
1920, and again in 1921, he was sent 
on a trade mission to England, and he 
represented the Soviet Government In 
London in 1925-26. He died in 
London, 2l:th Nov., 1926. 

KRBFELB torfelt), or 0BEFELB, 
a town in Ehenish Prussia, In the 


government of Diisseldorf. It is the 
principal locality in Prussia for the 
manufacture of silks, veivetvS, and 
mixed silk goods. There are also 
manufactories of woollen, linen, and 
cotton cloth, wax-cloth, hosiery, soap, 
candles, paper, leather, ohemicai pro* 
ducts, and tobacco. Pop. 169,064, 

KREISLER, Fritz. Austrian 
violinist. Born in Vienna, 2nd Peb., 
1875, he studied in Vienna and Paris, 
and soon showed exceptional powers. 
He toured the United States in 1889, 
and first appeared in London in 1903. 
He served in the Austrian Army 
during the Great War and was 
wounded. He has since made several 
appearances in London, being re- 
garded as the world's greatest vio- 
linist. 

KREMLIN, Russian wnrd for a 
citadel. The most famous is the 
kremlin at Moscow. It stands on a 
hill over-looking the river Moskva and 
covers about 100 acres, the whole 
being surrounded by a waU. 

KREMS, a town of Lower Austria, 
at the confluence of the Krems and 
Danube, in a fertile wine-growing 
district. It is separated from the 
town of Stein by the suppressed 
Capuchin monastery of Una. Pop. 
12,800. 

KREM'SIER, a town of Czecho- 
slovakia, in Moravia, on the March. 
It contains a palace of the Prince- 
Bishop of Olmutz and a library of 
25,000 volumes. Pop. 16,528. 

KREUGER, Ivar, groat Swedish 
industrialist, was bom in 1880. Before 
the Great War ho worked in the 
U.S.A., Mexico, and S. Afxdca. Return- 
ing to Sweden he engaged in the match 
business and in 1917 brought about a 
nation-wide amalgamation known as 
the Swedish Match Company. The 
firm of which Kreuger was head, 
manufactures the bulk of the world's 
matches. He died in 1932. 

KHEUTZER, or KREUZER (kroiP 
ser), an old German and Austrian 
coin. The German kreuzer was equal 
to the sixtieth part of the gulden or 
florin, or about a third of a penny. 
The Austrian coin bearing this name 
was the hundredth part of a florin, or 
equivalent to one-fifth of an English 
penny. 

KREUZNACH (fcroits'nd^), a town 
in Rhenish Prussia, district of Coblenz, 
on the Nahe, 21 miles south-west of 
Maydnce. There aro valuable mineral 
springs containing bromine and iodine, 
which are much resorted to for their 
curative properties in scrofulous and 
other complaints. Mai'blo-polishing, 
wine-growing, and the manufacture of 
leather are among the chief industries. 
Pop. 23,000. 
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ilRlEGSPIEL (kveli %pBJ ; War- 
gaim ), a game of Oernian origin, 
playtHl ith map^ on a lari?e bcuh\ and 
coimireci iiietai i>lo('lvfe, on tia’' same 
focalo as tb.(* map, re presenting bodies 
of troops of "varioiih 8trengtbs(brigades 
of Infaiitiy", regiments of cdvolry, 
b(‘yidcs intillery, ('iigmeers, and ad- 
miniRtrative troops). The players arts 
iiMially iv,’o on each aide, and the 
gaiao fonofi an exact miniaturt* of 
tactical operations, it is played by 
alternate moves. Each move repre- 
sents the lapse of two mimites, and 
rides arc glvt^n to determine t!ie di&- 
taneo that each bran eh of the service 
may move over in that tiixKs When 
two bodies ol men on opposite sides 
come into contact, the weaker in 
numbers and position is held to bo 
defeated; but when they are CHpial in 
these respects, victoiy Is determined 
to one side or the other by the use of a 
die. Tho game was a favourite one in 
the Uerman army. 

KRIS, dagger used by the hlalays. ' 
It has usually a sinuous blade. The 
handle is commonly of wood, but 
some examples are of ivory, with a 
decorated scabbard. 

imiSHNA, in Hindu mythology, 
the eighth avatar of Vishnu and the 
mo»t popular deitv in the Hindu pan- 
theon. The identity of Vishnu (q.v.) 
andlvrlshna is generally acknowledged 
in the Mahabharata (q.v.), Ilaricmnsa, 
and the Furdnas, the sources of his 
life and deeds. As Krishna, Vishnu is 
worshipped by millions of Hindus. 
Ho was ostensibly tho son of Vasu- 
deva and Devaki of the royal family 
of tho Bhoja reigning at Mathura, 
The reigmug prince at the time of his 
birth w'as Kansa, who, to prevent tho 
iiilftlment. of a prophecy, sought to 
destroy the young child, but his 
parents, assisted by divine power, 
sueeceded In battling all his efforts, 
livery year of hi i life furnishes the 
sn’oleci of pome legend, hi^ story 
shuw’-liig a remarkable resomblanei* to 
those oi the t^reckH craclcs and Apid lo. 
After a series of adventures, lie slew 
ICansa, mounted the throne, and w’as 
at last killed by the arrow of a hunter 
sliootiog unawart'S in a thicket. — Cl. 
W. J. Wilkins, Hindu M^Jhology. 

KRISH'NAGAR. a town ot India, 
Nadiya district, Bengal, on the left 
bank of the Jalangl River. It has a 
college affiliated to the Calcutta Hni- 
verelfcy, a collegiatefsohool, a consider- 
ablo trade, and manufactures of 
coloured clay figures. Pop. 23,500. 

KRITHIA, village of Gallipoli, It is 
about 4 miles from the end of the 
peninsula, and was the scene of severe 
fighting in 1915. It was attacked by 
the British on April 28, but the Turkish 
defences wow too strong for them to 


reach ii. On May 6-8 IIhtc wo.: 4 a 
further adaek whnqi ai-ws faiicd, iuit 
on Juno 4, a third attack rtsullc^d in 
tho gain of a good deal of ground. 
Another attack, albo partially Miceesh- 
fill, took place on Juiy‘ 28. A iurtlier 
'^fiort was inadi" in August and on 
Nov. 15 the Turkish positions were 
assailed for the last lime, 
but in the following January Gallipoli 
was evacuated. 

KRHOV. Gee JauruNPonp. 

KROLEWSKA HUTA, tormerly 
KdNIGSHtTTTE, a town of Bllchur, 
5 miles from lieiittno, m the centre 



Ed'-lma 

of the Sile&lan coal- and iron-fields. 
The inhabitant ' are rhiefiy employed 
in irun-s'vorkmg aii'i imiimg, coal and 
I iron ijcing raised in largo cpiantlties, 
j and also zinc. Fop. (1931), 81,287, 
KRONE, monetary unit of Nor- 
way, Bweden, Denmark and [celand. 
The %vord means erown. It is worth 
about Is, lid. and normally 18 go to 
the £ sterling. It is divided into IIMl 
ore. Before 1925 tho krone was tiio 
monetary unit of Austria anti was 
also used in Hungary, 

KBOO, or KRB, a Bafciv© race^ 
West Ati’iea, Noted as boat builders 
and hardy sailors. They are iiiuch 
employed for rough wmrk on veesela 
trading on the Liberia coast. Their 
territory extends about 7 9 miles along 
tho coast. 

KROONSTAD, a town to the aortli 
of the Orangd Fret) State, 90 Jiiiliw 
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N.N.w. of Ficlisbnrg. Pop. 9,354 
(5,G39 wliite). 

KROPOTKIN. Prince Peter Alexei- 
vitahi Russiatt |:?eoi?rapher, author, 
and revoiutionaryj bom at Moscow 
1842, died 8tii Feb., 1921. The scion 
of a powerful and ancient family, he 
was destliiedfor the army, and entered 
the Corps of Pages, at 8t. Petersburg 
(Petrograd-Loningrad), in his fifteenth 
year. In 1862, Ms education being 
complete, he elected to a Siberian 
Cossack regiment, and filled aide-de- 
camp and attach^ posts suceesbivcly 
at Chita and Irkutsk. He carried out 
a geographical survey in Siberia, went 
up the Sungari into Manchuria, and 
travelled extensively in Finland. 

Entering the University of St. 
Petersburg in 1867, ho speedily 



Stephantis Joiaimes Paulas EZruger 


developed revolutionary rsympathies 
and joined the Petersburg revolution- 
ary party and (1872) the International 
Society in Switzerland. He spread the 
cult of nihilism in Russia to such an 
extent that he was arrested and im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul (1874), from which he escaped 
(1876), and preached Ms doctrine 
throughout Switzerland, England, 
and France until his arrest and sen- 
tence of five years’ impiusonment at 
Lyons in 1883. Agi tuition eventually 
secured Ms release, and he settled in 
London, but returned to Russia (under 
Bolshevik doinination) in 1917 and 
died at Moscow. 

An anarchist and preacher of revo- 
lution, he reconciled Ms principles with 
those of an active and compassion- 
ate Christianity; he was a vigorous 
opponent, with both pen and speech, 
of coercion or violence, and the ideal 
government was represented by him 
as a federation of small communities 
Wherein the individual would hay© 
an unxestriofeod field for the exercise 


of his own initiative. His works 
include: Memoirs of a Revolutionist i 
Fields, Factories, and IVor^shomt 
Orographu of Asia; liussiaii Literal 
turet The Conquest of Bread; and Tim 
Great French Revolution. — Cf. V, 
Robinson, Comrade Kropotkin. 

KRU, negi'o people. They live in 
scattered communities along the coast- 
land of Liberia. They display an 
aptitude for seafaring which has led 
to their contracting as Kru boys for 
service on vessels navigating the 
Gninea coast. They practise face 
marking, tattooing and tooth nuiti- 
lation. They number over 40,000. 

KRUGER (kro'gdr), Stephanus 
Johannes Paulus, President of the 
South African Republic (Transvaal), 
was born in Cape Colony in 1825, 
died in Switzerland 1904. He migrated 
in the ‘great trek’ of the Boers in 
1837, and settled in the Transvaal, 
where he became prominent in mili- 
tary and civil affairs. He was Presi- 
dent from 1883 till the annexation in 
1900. 

KRUGERSDORP, a gold-mining 
town of the Transvaal, South Africa, 
20 miles w.n.w. of Johannesburg. 
Population by the 1921 census, 42,51'6 
(13,439 white); white pop. (by census 
taken in 1931), 13,653. 

KRUPP, German family, famous as 
founders and directors of the Krupp 
works at Essen. Friedrich Krupp, 
bom 1787, died 1826, was a native of 
Essen. He started a small forge 
<1812). At Ms death the forge 
employed about a hundred hands, and 
was left almost entirely under the 
control of Frau Kxupp, his widow, 
and her fourteen -year-old son, Alfred, 
under whom the business gradually 
developed until, in 1847, a threo- 
poimder muxzle-Ioading grun, made of 
cast steel, was produced. 

From that time Kxupp marched 
triumphantly from one success to 
another, eventually exhibiting in 
London (1851), at the Great Exhibi- 
tion there, a cast-steel ingot, solid and 
flawless, weigMng upwards of 2 tons. 
TMs exhibit practically revolution- 
ized the industrial world; the Bes- 
semer-steel process, steam-hammer, 
and weldless steel tyres for vehicles 
were perfected and adopted. Steel 
guns began to be made by Krupp in 
quantity, and when Alfred died in 
1887, Ms son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp, 
began to acquire iron- and coal-mines 
to ensure a steady supply of these 
materials for the use of the ever- 
expanding steelworks. By him also 
was the financial aspect reviewed and 
adjusted, and when he died (1902), 
his daughter, Bertha, turned the busi- 
ness over to a company under the 
.directorship of Dr* Gustav von 
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Boliim imd ICallsach, whom he succeeded lit-? brot!e»r :v4 

marri'd !« 1900 , arai who assumed (r rand Khan o£ the ]Vloiig{)ls, and ia 


I bo i ol Kriipp vf>u Bohitm und 
Ha! bach. 

In iyJ2, at the time of Iho een- 
teniiP.r^ ivmpu (M>ntn>lh‘d o\er 000 
mines und onarnes, and had faetonrs 
at Anaeii. Kheiiihausea, and eHe- 
wliLTCN besides the si ee! works 

£tt dls-.eii, where a btau' of TO, 000 men 
anti wtanen were einplivyed. They 
also controlled the famoiis Ueriiiania 
Sliipbiiiidmu i’'arU}=! at Kiei-Taicel, and 
biipplicd arinour-plate, mms, and 
slielis to half the nations of the world. 
Hiiriiig* thi- European war Essen w'as a 
vital, vulnerable spot In the Herman 
Lmmmr, for upon ivrnpp’s 120,000 
Workers depeiidiai almost entirely the 
artillery and S’eueral nuMihanieal otli- 
ciency of the ih’ubsian army. On the 
collapse o£ the H(‘rniana in 1018 the 
works were reorganized, and now 
manufacture enginerf, cars, and ma- 
chine-tools. See iNDUriTRIAh VlLL- 
AdliS; ESSEN". 

KRYPTON, very rare element 
having the symbol Kr and atomic 
weight 82.92. It occurs in extremely 
minute quantities in the atmosphere 
and has been found in varied gases 
given off from the waters of mineral 
springb. It is distinguished by the 
bright yellow and green lines in its 
spectrum. 

KSHAT^RIYAS, the second or mili- 
tary caste in the Ksocial system of the 
Brahmanical Hindus, the Brahmans 
being the first and the Vaisyas and 
Sudras the third and fourth. Tiie 
nai.ural duties of the ICshntriyas are 
bravery, generosity, r€‘ctitndc, and 
noble conciuei generally. 

KUALA LUMPUR, capital of 
Selangor, Malaya, ond of the Etsler- 
ated Malay States. I'ort Sweetenham 
is its port. Pop. il 1,798. 

KUBAN, a repuldle of Ciscaucasia, 
wiileli proclaimctl its independence 
(1918) apart from association w'lth 
Bolshevik Bussia, and whk‘h wnis for 
BiHue time In touch with Koltchak 
(q.v.). The adinini-itrative tuwii w'as 
Ekaierinoclar, and ehe rcx)ublic had a 
total area of 39,500 wq. miles. It is 
now liicimied in the North Caucasian 
area of the Russian Boviot Republic. 

KUBELIK, Jan, Bohemian violini'^t 
bom near ITaguc 1880, of farmer 
parents; he appeared in public as a 
violin ibt when only eight years old. 
Ill, 1900 he visited London, and 
toured America in 1902 and 1903, 
being hailed everyw’hero as the leading 
violinlHl} of his day. 

KUBLAI (kd'bhl) KHAN, Tdongol 
emperor, founder of tho t'sveiitieth | 
Chinese dymdj, ihat of the Mongol, ; 
or Yuffii, horn 1210, died 1294, in i 


3200 ho eoruiucred trie whoJe «4 
Noithern Ohma, driving t)iit fla* 
Tartar or Iviii dniasiy, aiti'rwordn 
bringing Southern China under Id 4 
doimoatiou ali-o. Kuhlai thiia Iki- 
came sole ruler oi an empire exf< lui- 
ing ovtU'a largi part of as w'eii as 
over IhoHe parL-. 4d Europe that had 
iKdongod ;o the tiouiiniouH td (tenghis 
Khan. Marco I'olo, wiio Ihed ai the 
court of tldh prince, dcMuibcs the 
splendour ul hi-, eoiirt and (adtdain- 
ments, his rintanics, Ids eulraoidlii- 
ary paper ctim new and hi-, chj!>orate 
syakuii of po.sLs. I'olc'ridge wroti’- a, 
well-knowui fragmentary poeiii en- 
tiiied Kiibla Khan* 

KUCHING (ku-ehiug'), the cap II a! 
of Sarawak, on the River Sarawak, 
i Borneo; contains the residence of the 
Rajah, and has a European quarter, a 
wireless station, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. about 30,000. 

KUEN LUN, or KUNLUN, a moun- 
tain range of Gcutrai Asia, stretching 
over a space of about 1,500 miles, and 
forming in its whole length the north 
frontier of Tibet, as the Himalaya 
docs that of the south, Several of Its 
peaks reach an altitiid© of over 21,000 
feet, and the miiiierous branches 
stretching towards the Indus form 
valleys down which immense glaciers 
descend. 

KUFAH, village of Iraq. It is 90 
miles to the south of Baghdad, Her© 
the caliphs lived before moving to 
Baghdad , I i gives its name to a script 
used for the earliest copies of the 
Koran. 

KUHA, or KUKAWA, a town in 
Wcbtern Africa, formerly the capital 
of Bornu, west of Lake ClwuL and in 
I the Bornu provinee of Ntjrthern 
' Nigeria. Pop. estimated at 56,590. 

, KU-KLUX-KLMI, originally a secret 
society opposed to the lueasures In- 
iroduced by the crniled States, per- 
taining to recuiwl ruction and the 
abolition of negro Hlaacuy, after the 
Civil War of 189 1-4. Formed in 1865 
as a young ^rhiie uaen’s club at 
ihilaski, Tennessee, it developed into 
' an aii-America organization, having 
as its priinarv object the guppressioii 
of the negro ni the United States. 

General Nalimn B. Forrest, quon- 
dam (.Confederate cavalry leader, wm 
its supreme ihtmul U'izard^ who con- 
trolled the Klan*rf Imnsible Empiri\ 
embracing the entire .Southern States. 
Each stale reprciSented a MtiUmt each 
county was a titular Pmeinre, rnwi 
smaller groups and miltn all had tiiclr 
individual titles, as tmd also fcha Kllan 
otllcers, known variously as Ommi 
DragmiSy Omnd or Gmwl 
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Titans according to rank, and the . KULTURKAMPF, a word drsf 
ordinary members, who were simply used by Professor Rndolf Vinhoxt 


yimam* 

In 1871 the Kii-Klnx-Ivlan and all 
similar organisiations were suppressed 
by aw enlorcemeiit Act known as the 
En-Klm Act or Force Bill, However, 



Ku-in.'sjs-IOaa 


as the blacks began io assert tlicm- 
eelvos in the South during 1915, and 
the United States then and sub- 
seqLuently formed a harboui'age for all 
the dangerous spies and criminals of 
war-wrecked Europe, the Klan was 
revived with Colonel W. Joseph Sim- 
mons, of Atlanta, professor of history 
in Lanier University, as its Imperial 
Wisard. 

Although a secret society, the Eu- 
IHux-Elan is officially advertised, 
and all efforts to probe its mysteries 
have failed hitherto. In 1920 a Con- : 
gressional inquiry was held, but col- 
lapsed completely when an investi- 
gation was demanded of all secret 
societies, particularly the Knights of 
Colnmbtis and the Fnemmons. 

KULDJA, a town and district of 
China, East Turkestan, on the IK 
Biver, an important caravan centre. 
The district was taken possession of 
by the Russians in 1871, but retro- 
ceded to China in 1881. Fop. 12,500, 

KULM (knlm).— -1. A town of Po- 
land, formerly in West Prussia, on the 
Ylstula. It has manufactures of wool- 
len cloth, and a trade in cattle. Pop. 
11,600, — 2* A village in Czechoslova- 
kia, Bohemia, where, on the 29th and 
SOth Aug., 1813, a great battle was 
fought, in which the Aides (Austrians, 
Prussians, and Russians) totally de- 
stroyed a French army of 10,000 men 
under Yaudamme. 


and applied to the political sfragglo 
between the German Government and 
the Catholic Church. It started m 
1870, immediately after the creation, 
of the new German Empire, with Pio- 
testant Prussia as the leading state, 
and lasted for fifteen years. 

The Catholic countries of the Ger- 
man Union, such as Bavaria, Baden, 
and Iho Rhine provinces, 
alarmed and afraid of roligiouB per- 
secution on the part of Protestant 
Prussia, and the new political paity, 
called the Centre, with a view to pro- 
tecting and safeguarding Catholic jn- 
tcrefets, was organized. Tffio hostilitv, 
however, against the intluence oi the 
Church of Romo gradually increased, 
and reached its climax vhen the 
Vatican proclaimed the dogma of 
Papal infallibility. 

Many German Catholics, and especl- 
afiy the eminent theologian Doilmger, 
refused to acknowledge the neev dog- 
ma, and were consequently cxcom- 
muniented. They appealed to the 
Government, and Bismarck decided 
to avail himself of the opportunity to 
weaken the influence of the Roman 
Church. Between 1873 and 1875 the 
famous May laws, enacted by tiio 
Prussian Landtag, gave the State 
superiorit 3 r over the Church, and 



Eulm. Montnweiit coranxeiaorftting iba defoi cf 
HapoleoE’s anny uader Vaudaimae, 


i power over tho education of the 
Catholic clergy. 

In 1875, when civil marriages were 
made compulsory, the struggle be- 
came more acute, and the opposition 
of the Catholics more pronounced, ike 
influence of the Centre increased, and 
the party became more consolidated. 
Bismarck had now to deal with a 
powerful opposition in the Reichstag, 
and although ho had previously de- 
I dared that he would “never go to 
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(\i.no!«a/® ]i« oj'pned nfcroilatioiits 
ii«‘w P<nH‘,Lef) X iiU and iiu* 
suajorif / of the laws of tuo, diili-cierital 
nature repiaSed* 

KUM, or KOOM, a toi’vn of Pt^rfeia, 
SO loiles of Tvhmn; foinnerly a 
plrxe of ffreat inaj^nineeneG, but do* 
foirojed bj the Afg-liaiiis in 1722. Pop. 
aboi^t 25,000, 

KUMAMO'TO, a Japjtnes'' j^arrihon. 
town, on tlic Ibhiiid ut ICkislmi, near 
Napfdsali:!, It bad a faniutn ea>tlo 
’ttbnii vag burnt down dnriic IJie 
KaKo«hin»a liebelHon. m lb77. Pop. 
(19:i0), 161,400. 

KUMANOVO, town of Yuerobla^ U. 
It fs 20 inib"" from Tsknb. In Oti., 
1912, tlie Serbians tiained a 
Mi lory rner liie Tnrbs Ia*re, the 
tigiitrag ot ( a]*:^ iiif;three daT, Tnmiig 
tiie (xreat \uir the town was tikeii 
by the Ibiigars in Oet., P.)}r>, and 
v.ns nut renamed by the Sindjs nntU 
Sept., lots. 

KUMA'ON, or KUIIA^UN, a dhi- 
sioii of Brill di India, United Pru- 
■vinecd, in tlie ; area, 13,725 

fall, nnles; inoj. l,32,s,79d. Althmi'di 
niouiitaintnib, it hd^ aPo a htf-ip of 
lower groiiiui or It tonad% <»£ 

three ib‘stn< th— Uarlnud, Maitn-Tai, 
and Almora. The eipitai i*- Aluiora, 
and there are tivo bill t talieiiF, Naiu'- 
Tal and Raidliu. t. There are e\teu” 
Rive and i ainalde tea jdardat ions, and 
tile forests yield valuable timber. 

KUMA'SL See CooidAsain. 

KUM KALS, a fanner TmVsli 
fortrefes on the &eutb srhore of the 
Dardaiu llip, 

KBMQUAT, a xny small vadety of 
orange tree ICJnis Japan ka) gi‘owing 
not above 6 feet bigb, and whoso fruit, 
of the size of a large gooseberry, is 
delicdons and refreKliing. It is a nuti\ e 
of Chine and Japan. Imt has been in- 
trodneed into Australia. 

K0N, Bela, Biiiier.irian agitator of 
Jiudsli extra d ion. P.orn hi ItSd, he 
beuaiue a lawyer and a joninaUst. 
After the Uivat War, in whudi he 
served, he s-et up a Bolginwi-t re- 
public in Hungary. Tim on! 3 ' lasted 
for a few months, lie tmn went to 
Rns-sla, but was again agitating in 
Hungary in 1927. In 1928 he presided 
at the Communist Internal ional, 
Moscow. 

KUNDUZ, a state, town, find river 
of Afghanifetan. Tlie ri^ er rises in the 
Hindu Kush and hows Into the Amu 
Daria, The fctate has a pop. of about 
400,000. 

K0'NERSDORF,avinagcjnPTOssia, 
in the province of 13rundenbnrg, near 
Frankfort -on-thc-Ock‘r, the scene of 
tho defeat of Frederick the Great by 
the eombined Russian and Austrian 


forecH P2th Ang., 1759 Ycci’m* 

War). 

KUNGUe, a town of in 

th(‘ uml Area. Hero arc the faiiimiB 
ca\erns of the JA'dinaya f/ora pec- 
mountain), on the banks of tlic Iren. 
Pop. 40,974. 

KUNIGHN-Dfi, SAINT, daughter 
8iegCric<lof Jjuxen»burg,marrkHiITeiiry 
of Ba^dtki, afterwards Henry H of 
Germany. Aecu^^'ccl of aduiteiT, bhc is 
said to have vindicated lierbclf bj'* 
ivalkiiig over red-hot plnughHiaTcg 
barefooted. After the death <d litu' 
husband, m 1 02 i , hhe enf ertvi i he eon- 
vent of Kaufangeu, wkieli Hie had 
founded, and died a ini'*’! in 
1037. She wiM caiionut'd m HhUUn 
Tnno<‘ent lU, her least being 3rd 
Aiarch. 

KUOMINTANG, tlio Na tiouali^ t 
party vviueh since 1924 has been «iomi- 
nant in Southern China. Founded by 
Sun Vat-sen, it was respoimible for 
the 1912 revolution. 

KUR, or KURA (fmcieiit CYRUS 
or KHROS), a river 01 iSetagia-Aser- 
baijaii, rhes in the laoimtaiiw \u*>t ot 
Kars, and tails mto the Casidaii 
below Baku, after a coiiiho of 82 a 
miles. 

KURDISTAN (kur-dl-bUiF; ‘Land 
of the Ivui‘dw-5),’ a region south of Ar- 
menia. m tVe-,t Ahia, and esteiidibg 
from tip' Kuplirates to Lake Uriiiia, 
and from Lake Van to Iraq. Ilic^ 
eastern part of Kurdistan forms the 
Pcrhkm piovinces of Ardilan and 
Kerinansluih, ami the reiiialudcT is in 
Turkey, where, heforo tlie hluropean 
War, It formed the principal part of 
the pashallG of Van* and a consider- 
able part td that of Baghdad. In 1920 
tho abartive Ti'catj’ of B^vrea con- 
ferred autonomy upon Kurdistan, 

It is inountairious, contaming con- 
siderable forests of oak and other hard 
timber, and also nuxnorous pahtiirc^. 
on which horned cattle, sheep, and 
tine-haired goats are reared, autl In tlio 
vaUeys many fertile districts yieklingr 
rice, t fdttm, tlax* fruits, and gall-nulH. 
It 1 ^ drained by the TigrH and the 
Kupbratts and their triimtarieB. 

The Kurds, to whom tho territory 
ow'tw its name, are not confined within 
its limits, but are found in consider- 
able miinbera eastw’ard In KhoraMm 
and over the hilly region of Iraq, m 
far west as Aleppo and the TauriiB. 
They are a stout, dark race, well 
formed, with dark hair, small cjce, 
wide inoutlj, and a fierce look. 

On their own niouiitaina they Ii\e 
as shopherdH, cultivators of the eoi!,. 
and bandits, some being noiiiuiiic uimI 
olhcra seilentary and pastoral. Their 
Jangruago Is a dialect oi Persian, nmv 
iniU'li mixed with Arabic and Syriac; 
their religion Sunnite Mahoramed- 
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anism. Tlieir mimbers liave been esti- to California. It is mucli intomr in 
mated at 1,500,000. tbo Gulf Stream both m volnnze and 

KUR£, a seaport and naval station in temperature, 
of Japan* on tiie Inland Sea, Island of KURRACHEE (ka-rii olie) or 
Honshlu. Pop. (1930), 190/282. KARACHI, the third seaport of India 

KURIA MUBIA ISLANDS, a five- 


of Japan* on the Inland Sea, Island of KURRACHEE (ka-rii olie) or 
HonsMii. Pop. (1930), 190/282. KARACHI, the third seaport of India 

KURIA MUBIA ISLANDS, a five- nf 

island group close to the south coast at^tho western of 

of Arabia, "i'hey were ceded to Britain ^ i 

by the Imam of Muscat (1854), were Rodions mlet f ormiBo- if 
m the dependeney of Aden tiU 1931, mfur 

when they were transferred to the track otcvcloMr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

control of the Persian Gulf Residency, town, which is fairly healthy, 


caoie, Aiea, sa- mucs ^approm . railwav runs froTn 'Km>m.nhnn%>^ 


“““ radway rans from 

Lahore, &c., and is connected '?\ith 
KURILE ISLANDS, or CHISHIMA, the Rdjpiitdna railway system. Pop. 
a chain of thirty-two Japanese islands, (1931 ), 263,565. 

North Pacific, extending in a northerly KURSK (kprsk), a province of the 
direction from Japan to Kamchatka; Bnssian S.F.S.R., in the Central 
area, 3,969 sq. miles. The islands are Black Earth region; area, 17,937 sn. 
of voicanm ongm, and iorm part of niiies. The climate is mild and dry. 
the ‘ Pacific ring of fire/ Pop. about pop. 3,2 26,2 00. —Kursk, the chief 
5*000. town, on the Tuskora near its iimctimi 


the ‘Pacific ring of fire/ Pop. about pop. 3,226,200.— Kursk, the chief 
5*000. town, on the Tuskora near its jimction 

KURO'KI, lamesada. Count, Ja- with the Sem, forms a railway June- 
panes© general, was bom in 1844 at tionfrom Moscow, Kiev, and Kharkov. 
Saga, in the Island of KiusMu. In There are two cathedinls and a mona- 
1871 he was appointed captain in the stery. Pop. 98,794. 
imperial army, and in 1878 promoted K0STENDJI (kus-tend'Ji), or CON- 
to the rank of colonel. In the Ctoo- STANTZA, a Rumanian Black Sea 
Japanese Vi ar he was present ^ port exporting petroleum and timber, 
commander at the taking of Wei-hai- pAt> nqsoi .58 258 
wei (1895), and at the outbreak of the ^ . 

Russo-Japanese War he was member ^ 5 S ^ ten-l&ntj 


of the Imperial Council of War and *Coast-land/) formerly, , before the 
commander of the First Army. His Treaty of St. Germain (lOth Sept., 
^ploits in Manchuria proved him on© 1919), an administrative division of 


of “Japan's greatest generals. He was the Austrian Empire, at the head of 
created a count in 1905. He died in the Adriatic, consisting of the coimty 
1923. of Gorz; and Gradiska and the mar- 

KUROPAT'KSN, Alexei Nikolai©- 
vitsh, Russian general, was born in 

1848, died in 1925. He entered the KtJSTRIN (kusrtrin), or CUSTRIN, a 
army, passed with distinction through town of Germany, in the Prussian 
the military schools, and was attached province of Brandenburg, on the 
to the general staif in 1874. From Oder, at the confluence of the Wartha. 
1874 to 1881 he served at various It contains a castle in which Frederick 
times in Algeria, Turkistan, Bulgaria, the Great, when Crown Prince, was 
and Middle Asia. In 1898 he became confined by his father, Frederick 
Minister of War, in 1901 general of William I, in 1730, and has mami- 


infantry. 


factures of machinery, and brass and 


At the outbreak of the war with copper wares. Pop. 18,000. 

Japan (1904) he was appointed ^m- kUT, short name for Kut-el- 
maiider-in-chief m Manchuxia. Here Amara. A town of Iraq, 290 miles 
lie met with continuous reverses, and fji^oixi Basra, it is almost encircled by 
m March, 1905, was compolied to flee the river Tigris and is a eoaling- 
fiom Mulvden, when he resigned his station for the Basra-Baghdad river 
coiniaand, steamers. It was rebuilt after the 

SlftQ, i8iJ?l]QJl6S 0X1 til0 In OX* uIlGl?Il flPOXXi} wr^t* lllLOdOTIl 

dming the European War, and in 191 6 bSiaUnglf There il a cemetery for 
was appointed Governor of Turkestan. iiunmr soldiers. 


He wrote The Emsim Amp a7id the 
Japanme Wmn 


British and Indian soldiers. 

A good deal of fighting took place 
at Kut during the Great War. In 


KURD SHIO (Jap., black tide), or Aug., 1915, a British tore© was sent 
JAPAN CURRENT, the Gulf stream against the Turks defending it, and a 
of the Pacific, flows past Formosa, battle took place on 28ih Sept., the 
Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutian Is- British being victorious. The British, 
lands, and thence bends southwards under Sir G. Townshend, then moved 
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fiirtlii r \ip the river, hut met with 
defeat at Cfcehiphon and Icil back on. 
Iiut iu Nov. Kut wan fortified and 
way boiiii snrj'oimdcd bv Turkisb 
tioops. Between Jan. and .Ap’dl, 191G, 
feeveral atteifiptH to relieve Kui %\cre 
made, but failed, and on April 29, 
when t!ie force was at starvation point, 
9,000 iroopb, 9,000 bein^ Indians, 
feiiiTeiidercd. In Jan., 1917, new 
foreeh ha\iug been eoilocted and put 
under Sir Stanley Maude, the cam- 
pciign for its recovery vras begun. 
There was some hard lighting, but on 
29rd Feb., 1917, the town ivas occupied 
by the British. Pop. 5,100. Sec 
EijRoriPiN War. 

KUTAIS (kii-tlls; ancient KO- 
TATiSION), a town m the Georgian 
fcj.S.B., cast of the Blaek Sea, on the 
railway between Poti and Baku, via 
Tillis. Pop. 40,000. 

KUTA'YA, or KUTA'IAH (ancient 
COTYuEUM), a tmvn in Turkey Asia 
Minor, north-east of Smyrna (Izmii*), 
on the line between Istanbul and 
Konia. It is the centre of the 
Tmkey carpet manufacturing dis- 
trict, and the terminus of a branch 
of the Baghdad railway. Estimated 
pop. 17, 2b 2. 

KUT-EL-AMARA. See Kut. 

KUTU'SOV, Mikhail Larionovitsh, 
Prince of Smolensk, Russian fleld- 
marfehal, bom in 1745, died 1813. He 
served against the Poles and the 
Turks, and became lieutenant-general 
in 1789. Ho was successively Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople and Berlin, 
and in 1805 took command of the 1st 
Corps of the Russian army against 
the French, He defeated Marshal 
Mortier at Hux’enstom, and com- 
manded under the Emperor Alexander 
at Austci'litjs. 

In 1812 he was in an indecisive 
action at Borodino, retreated, and 
forced Napoleon to retreat from Mos- 
cow. For his victories over Ney and 
I)avoiife.t ne«ir Smolensk he received 
the title of Prmcc of Smolensk. 

KUWAIT, state of Arabia. Tt is on 
the N.w. shore of the Persian Gulf and 
is ruled by a sheikh, or sultan. The 
chief town Is Kuwait (Pop. 25,000.) 
It has a fine harbour and does a 
fair amount of trade. The sheikh is 
on friendly terms with the Govei’nment 
of India. Pop. 50,000. 

KHYP (koip), or CHYP, Albert, 
Buteh painter, born at Dordrecht ^ 
1605, died 1691. He studied under 
his father, Jacob QevsihhZ Kuyi>, a 
painter of some fame, and was much 
iiillueuccd by Jan van Goyen. He 
painted with great success landscapes, 
cattle, river scenes, portraits, ana 
pictures of still life. Kuyp particularly 
excelled in his treatment of veiled 


sunlight and the golden glow of late 
afternoon and evening. He is at ius 
best in landscape. His most import- 
ant work IS in England, and is well 
represented in the National Gallery 
and Wallace Coilcclion. 

KVASS, Russian alcoholic bever- 
age. it ib made by fermenting rye 
meal, dough or bread, or vlieat or 
barley meal, sugar and fruit being 
added. It contains from 1 to 2 per 
cent, of alcohol. It is made both com- 
mercially and in the home. 

KWANGCHOW„ a territory’Yii 
China, province of Kwangtuiig, leased 
to France m 1898; area, 190 &q. 
miles; pop. 250,000. /S’ee Washington 
CONFEBENCB. 

KWANGSI, a province of Southern 
China, It Is mountainous, and is 
wmtered by the numerous branches 
c»t the Sildang and Kweikiang. Rico 
is grown, and gold, silver, and mer- 
cury are mined. Area, 77,200 eg. 
miles; pop, about 12,258,335. 

KWANGTUNG, the most southerly 
coastal province of China. The 
northern part is mountainous, but the 
southern region is very fertile and 
rich minerally. It includes Hainan, 
Hong-kong (Brit.), and Kwangchow 
(Fr.). The capital is Canton. Area, 
100,000 &q. miles; pop. 36,773,502. 

KWANTUNG, the southern part of 
the Liaotimg Peninsula, Manchuria. 
It is part of the territory leased to 
Russia in 1898, transferred to Japan 
in 1905, and leased to Japan in 1915. 
It includes Port Arthur and Dairen, 
Wheat, maize, beans, rice, hemp, and 
tobacco are produced, and salt 3s! 
manufactured. Dairen has an ex- 
cellent harboxu*. Area, 538 sq. miles; 
pop, 907,549 (191,795 Japanese). 

KWEICHOW, a province of South- 
West China. It is called the Switzer- 
land of China, as about seven -tenths 
of the province is mountainoiis. It 
produces rice, tobacco, and timber, 
and has mines of copper, iron, lead, 
and mercury. Area, 67,182 sq. miles; 
pop. 11,291,261. 

KYD, Thomas, English Elizabethan 
dramatist, bom 1558, died 1594, wa» 
the son of a London scrivener, and 
was educated at the Merchant Tay- 
lors School. ^ 

He published TM Spanish 
which became popular in both Hollana 
and Germany, and probably mot© 
the pro -Shakespearean play of Huot* 
M. He translated Garnier’s Comelm^ 
was imprisoned by the Star Chamber 
(1593), put to the tortuiro m Bridewell 
for sedition and heresy, and cm his 
release fell into a state of ab|ect pov- 
erty, which continued till his dwtn# 
Kyd*® works were collcetcd by Pro- 
fessor F. S- Boas in 1991* 
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KYLE, district of Ayrshire. It 
lies between the rivers Boon and Irvine, 
and is on© of the districts into 
which the county was at one time 
divided. 

» KYLBMORE, lake or lough of Go, 
Galway, Irish Free State. It is in the 
N.w. of the county, not far from Lettcr- 
frack, in the midst of magnificent 
scenery. There is Kylemore Castle, 
once a seat of the Buko of Man- 
chester, a fine building decorated with 
Connemara marble. 

KYLES OF BUTE, sea channel of 
Scotland. It is about 16 miles long, 
between the county of Argyll and the 
Island of Bute. It is famous for the 
scenery along its shores. 

KYNETON, town of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. A mining centre and pleasure 
resort on the river Gampaspe, 53 
miies from Melbourne. Pop. 3,400. 

KYOTO, city of Japan. It is on the 
Island of H onshiu , 2 7 miles from Osaka . 
Kyoto is an industrial centre with 
manufactures of fancy goods and 
artistic ware. It is also an important 
railway function and is well supplied 


7d5 

KYRLE (kert), John, philanthropist, 
snrnamed by Pope the 3Ian of &is 
born in Gloucestershire 1637, died 
Ross, Hereford, in 1724. HisuaiMig 
perpetuated in Pope’s Third 

(1732). Kyrle spent Mh ill 
mjbuildmg churches and disliibntini; 


KHYIE ELEISOK, Greek invocaton 
translated as Lord have meroj umnm 
and used in religious worship. In the 
mass it follows the introii and is re- 
peated thrice to each person o£ the 
Irinity. Ghriste eleison is the variant 
used for the second person. In the 
Church of England it is used at both 
morning and evening prayer. 

KYBLE SOCIETY, a British phUan- 
thropic association, the members of 
which belong to the well-to-do classes, 
and the object of which is to bettor 
tne conditions of life for the poorer 
classes by laying out parks and en- 
couraging gardening a nd b ouse decora- 
tion. It was founded in 1 87 7, and was 
! named after John Kyrle. There are 
L branches in most large towns. 



hp file twelfth letter of tho English 
alplitibet, is iihimlly cienominatod a 
scmi-rowel or a liquid. L has only 
one feonoid in English. The nearest 
all y of ^ is r* the pronimclation oJC which 
diilcrs from that of I only in being 
aecomxianied by a vibration of the 
tip oi the tongue. There is no letter, 
accordingly, w ith which I is more Iro- 
cinentiy interchanged, instances of 
the change of I into r and of r into I 
being both very common in various 
languages. In fact in the history of 
the indo-Europcan alphabet I is 
considered to be a later modification 
of f. 

LAALAND (lorian), or LOLLAND, 
an island in the Baltic, belonging to 
Donmark; greatest length, south-east 
to north-wcat , 36 miles ; breadth, vary- 
ing from 9 miles to 17 miles; area, 462 
sq. miles. Tho surface is everywhere 
flat, and the soil is ycry fertile, yield- 
ing good crops and excellent timber. 
The capital is Maribo, and the sea- 
port Nalcskov, with which it is con- 
nected by rail. Pop. of the island, 
71,280. 

LAAR, or LAER (Eir) Pieter van, 
called SI Bamboecio, Dutch painter, 
bom in 1582, died at Haarlem in 1642. 
He lived for a long time at Rome, and 
returned to Holland about 1630. He 
generally painted lively scenes from 
peasant life, fairs, chiidren’s games, 
hunting scenes {wheiujo his nickname 
comes), and landscapes. He is re- 
presented in the galleries of Amster- 
dam, Dresden, Florence, Munich, 
Vienna, and in the Louvre. Three 
of his paintings are at Hampton 
Court. 

LAB '’ARUM, the imperial standard 
adopted by Comiantme the Great 
after his nairaciilous -vision of tho cross 
and conversion to Christianity, dif- 
ferently described and figurcii, but 
generally represented as a pole having 
a eross-bar with the banner depend- 
ing from it and bearing the Greek 
letters XF (that is, Chr), conjoined so 
as to form a monogram of the name of 
Christ. 

LA BASSfiE, a town of France 
(Nord), manufacturing and mining 
centre. Early in tho European War 
La Bmsiict was tho scone of much 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting, and 
was captured by the Germans on 22nd 
Oct., 1914. Battered by tho heavy 
artillery of friends and foes alike. 


little was left of the town when hos- 
tilities f'cabod, and it* was adopted by 
Preston, England, under the scheme 
whereby British towns assistedfhianoi- 
aliy in rebuilding and repopulatlng 
tho devasied area. Fop. 4,415. 

LABIA 'TiE, the mini iiibe, a very 
important an<i extensive natural order 
ol dicotyledons, with a gamuiHdaious 
corolla presenting a prominent upper 
and lower lip, and a lour-iobed ovary, 
changing to four seed-like luonosper- 
mous fruit nutlets. This order con- 
tains about 2,800 si>ecies, mostly 
herbs, undershrubs, or shrubs with 
opposite or whorled leaves, usually 
square stems, and a thyrsoid or 
whorled inflorescence. 

They are spread throughout the 
world, and abound in all temperate 
latitudes. Many are valued for thoir 
fragrance, as lavender and thyme? 
others for their stimulating qualities, 
as mint and peppermint; others as 
aromatics, as savory, basil, and mar- 
joram; several are used as febrifuges. 
Betony, ground ivy, horehound, and 
others possess bitter tonic qualities. 

LABICHE (ld-besh)JEug©n©, French 
dramatist, born in Paris 5th May, 
1815, died in 1888. In collaboration 
with other authors he brought out 
upwards of a hundred plays, many of 
them very successful . They are mostly 
; distinguished by extravagant plots, 
and are full of droll situations. In 
1880 he ivas elected to the Academy. 
Among his w'ell-known plays are; 
Le Voyage de M, Per ii chon, La Poudre 
aiix yeujo, Lcs Petits Oiseavx, and La 
Vug^wtie. One ot his plays, XJn 
Chapeau de paille dPtalia, was adap- 
ted and turned into an operetta by 
W. y. Gilbert, the music for it being 
written by George Grossmiih. It was 
first called The Wedding March, and 
rechristened Paste to the W edding. 

LA'BIUM: (Lat., ‘a lip/) in gfoology, 
a term applied to the lower lip of in- 
sects, the upper being called the lab- 
rum* It is made up of a pair of Jaws 
more or less completely fused to- 
gether. 

LABLACHE (m-bMsh), LttIgL cele- 
brated basso singer, bom In Haples 
1794, died there 1858. Ho was edu- 
cated in the Conservatoire at Naplos, 
and in 183 7 obtained great success as 
Dandini In Omerentoia* Ho 

first visited Britain in 1884, and ho- 
cam© very popular# Mb best ehaca©- 
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ter was Bartolo in 11 BarMere. He was 
not only a magnificent singer but a 
first-class actor. 

LAB'ORATORY (literally a work- 
shop), a room or building designed 
for inYestigation and experiment in 
chemistry, plij’-sica, engineering, bio- 
logy, &c. Itmay be for special research 
and analyses, or for general work. To 
the former class belong the la boratories 
which are attached to dye-works, 
colour-works, chemical, and similar 
works. Laboratories are also attached 
to mining and metallurgical schools, 
to mints, to arsenals, &c. 

In 1825 Liebig founded the first 
important chemical laboratory at 
Giessen, and in 1845 Lord Kelvin 
established the physical laboratory 
at the University of Glasgow. Other 
institutions of the kind are the Caven- 
dish Laboratory at Cambridge (opened 
in 1874), the National Phvsical Labo- 
ratory at Tcdclington (1902), and the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

LABOUCHfiRE (lab'n-shar, Henry, 
English politician and journalist, 
born 1831, died at Florence in 1912. 
Educated at Eton, he was in the dip- 
lomatic service from 1854 to 1864; 
became Hadicai member of Parlia- 
ment for Windsor (1865-6), Middle- 
sex ( 1 867-8), and Northampton (1880- 
1905). In 1877 he started Truths a 
weekly paper, which has become fam- 
ous for its fearless criticism and acute 
censorship of public matters, and 
especially for its exposure of frauds 
and swindles. 

LABOULBENIALES, a family of 
Ascomyoetous Fungi, ver^ peculiar 
both in structure and in their mode of 
life. All are minute plants growing 
attached to the bodies of beetles and I 
other insects, but apparently doing no 
damage to their hosts. Although they 
have typical asci, their mode of re- 
production is otheinivise very like that 
of Red Algse, a fact strongly sugges- 
tive of a real aflinity between that 
group and the Ascomycetes. 

LABOUR, MINISTRY OF, a depart- 
ment of Goyernment set up by the 
New Ministries and Secretaries Act, 
1916, to take over the powers and 
duties of the Board of Trade in regard 
to Industrial Conciliation, Labour 
Exchanges, Trad© Boards (see Labour 
LEGiSbATiONb and Unemployment 
Insurance. The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade, which collected 
and published statistics and iiifonna- 
tion in regard to labour at home and 
abroad, employment, wajres, prices, 
<&c., has also been taken over, and the 
IMour Gazette is the organ of the 
Ministry of Labour for information 
in regard to the duties transferred 
to it. 

A special department of the 


Mnistry of Labour deals with the 
Joint Industrial Councils (‘Whitle? 
Councils ) formed in accordance with 
the recommendations of tbo Coin, 
mittee on Relations between 
ployors and Employed under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Hon J. H 
Whitley, M.P. These Councils, with 
Joint District Councils and Works 
Committees on similar lines, aim at 
dealing with industrial matters b? 
mutual agreement between emploYeM 
and employed. 

The number of Joint Industrial 
Councils grew from 20, represouiinff 
1,500,000 workers, on 1st dan., 1919, 
to 51, representing over 3,000,000 
workers, by the end of that year; the 
total rose to 73, with 33 Interim 
Reconstruction Committees in 1922, 
some of the latter being then recon- 
stituted as full Whitley Councila, 
Since then the number has fallen; in 
1925 there were 50 joint Industrial 
councils and 7 Interim Reconstruction 
Committees. The total now is 44, 
and one Interim Reconstruction 
Committee according to information 
within the Ministry of Labour, in 
1923 the Ministry of Labour esti- 
mated the number of works com- 
mittees in existence at considerably 
over 1,000, but a large number have 
since ceased to function. 

An important function of the Min- 
istry of Labour concerns the admin- 
istration of Acts of Parliament dealing 
with industrial disputes. Under the 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919, the 
Ministry of Labour set up a permanent 
court of arbitration, known as the 
Industrial Conit, to which disputes 
which the parties (trad© unions and 
employers’ associations) have faded 
to settle can be referred, on the con- 
sent of both parties. This is the 
normal method contemplated, but 
alternatively the minister may, if the 
parties desire, appoint a single ai'bi- 
trator or a special board of arbitra- 
tion selected, by the parties from the 
ministor’s panel. The minister is also 
empowered to establish a court of 
inquiry in the ease either of existing 
or apprehended disputes; the consent 
of the parties is not required. The 
court will issue a statement of the 
merits of the dispute, and may offer 
suggestions as to its settlement. The 
requests of such courts must be laid 
before Parliament. The offices of the 
Ministry are at Montagu House, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. i. 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL. In order 
to produce goods a man requires 
premises in which to work, noateriais 
on which to work, and the tools of ms 
trade, fie must also have a sufficiency 
of food and necessaries to last until he 
has marketed his goods. This stock 
' of piNerequisites is the capital winch 
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Mr labour iimkrs friiltftii. In a primi- 
tne socicfcs' tiie whole of the capital 
would be owned by the user, and until 
the industrial rc'vohiiiun created by 
the introduction ol the steam-eitfrino 
and the ^rowih of the factory system, 
it uih^ht bo huid broadly that the capi- 
talist was the master-craft sman. He 
was the owner of the workshop and 
the ?toek of tools vnth which, witn a 
few helpers (joiiTneymen and appren- 
tices), he carried on his cralt. 

The enormous dcTclopnicnt of the 
factory bysiom led to the final separa- 
tion of the capitalist and the ‘pro- 
Ittanan’ maiiuai worker. But for 
hojik* time the capitalist remained 
tfu^ workiiu? or mana?mir employer. 
W ith tho further growth of cuTutalism 
and the development of iinaneial 
capital in tho iorm of investment in 
jf)iiit stock companies came the 
divorce, now very general, betwcon 
capitai and management, as shown by 
the existence, side by side, in the 
normal undertaking, of sharoholders 
(repreBonted by a board of directors), 
a managing staff, and clerical and 
manual w'orkers. 

With tho eongregabion of w^age- 
eamcTR under one roof the old method 
of individual bargaining, supple- 
mented by custom or legal control, as 
moans of fixing wages became im- 
practicable and was gradually aban- 
doned, its place being taken, with the 
development of large-scale industry, 
by collective bargaining through ac- 
credited representatives on behalf of 
all the men engaged on similar work. 
This grouping of workers for iadubtriai 
action in a ‘trade union ’ has been de- 
fined ns “a pennanent eoiubinafciou of 
wago-earneri for the protection or im- 
provement of their conditions of 
employment.” 

Asro latioiH of employers are of 
eciual antiiiiiity, if they are not in- 
deed olfi-'r than the trade unions of 
wrrkei*s. The carh trade union Icgis- 
leJioii (i.e. the I’ombmation Laws 
Be pea! Act oi ISfS-f) applied to or- 
gani.!:at!yns i>f employee as well as 
those ot workmen, Bui dining the 
last quarter of a century there has 
been an enormous inerease in the 
noTuber s nd strength of the employers' 
orgaiiizatious, accompanied by a cor- 
responding moyimient towards federa- 
tion and affiliation in each industrs’*, 
and in 1919 by the formation of a 
National Oonfederation of Employers* 
Associations, for co-ordination in deal- 
ing with questions arising oun of the 
relatioiiH between employers and their 
work-people. 

l^rior to the Industrial revolution 
Farliament stood in a paternal rela- 
tion to Industry, but under tho infiu- 
ence o£ tho iaisser fm^re theory, and 
under the an fci -Jacobin iBliuonces 


caused by events in France, it met the 
movement towards combiiiaiioii of 
tho induhiriai workers by the Anli- 
Oombinatlon Acts of 1799 and ISOi), 
The Acts irere, how'ever, itiicveiily en- 
forced, being almost dead letters in 
some regions and were rarely If ever 
in vokcdagai nst. the EmployerKs’ unioriH. 
Trade uniomsm,bowever,eould not be 
supprcshcd, and e\ entuaUy, m 3h*2l, 
the Acts were repealed. 

Since that time iho trade unions 
have bccimic tlic recogiiucd channel 
lor negotiatmg with iniplovcr.,. This 
advance in Ihe stai mi o£ workmg-cl is 3 
sociciica has been accompanied by ilio 
orgcni/aiioii of seini -skilled Jind mi- 
skilled workers, women, and, more 
recmitb, of tho so-cAiled ‘bra in 
workers,* over 60 per cent of the adult 
male w^ago-earnera of Hreut Britain 
being trade umoniais at the bcgiimirig 
of 1921; since 1921 heavy falls in 
union membership attributable to 
prolonged unemplojaneat and trade 
depression, have reduced tho pro- 
portion of trade unionist worlmaon 
among tho wage -earners. 

Parallel to the gi'owth of trade 
unioniBm there w^as a coni inuous iiiovo- 
ment towards gi'oater unity, not only 
within trades, but also between them, 
for common industrial and political 
action. Alter several abortive at- 
tempts this definitely began with the 
inauguration, in 1868, of tho Trades 
Union Oongi'esrf, with a committee for 
pariiamcniary action, which has noiv 
become a General Oouncii chaiged 
with co-ordinating and promoting 
action in the trade-union world. 
Trade unions also played a large part 
in the crea tiou andorganissation of the 
political Labour party, and coufetituto 
tho party’s main source of strength. 

In the mam, OTgaiii^.ed labour for 
long acted in a defensive capacity, 
ooncerning itself with wages, hours, 
and conditions of the worlang-clabbcs, 
wdhoui questioumg ihc validity of 
the social striiciiixe of society, but 
since the 'SO’s of Iasi contnry fejoeialisiii 
has been Its governing creed. Exteu- 
bive agreements, particularly about 
wages, have, as organijsailcii strength- 
ened, been enti*rea into lieWeea em- 
ployers and emplort^d in all the prin- 
cipal trades in tho country, iht^ 
machinerj' often develaplng into 
voluntary stauding Uoncillatfon 
Boards, meeting at regular intervals 
or as roqmred. 

The method of payment agreed 
upon varies In each industry aet'ord* 
ing to the chameter oi the work. Thus 
in the cotton, bof »t and du>e, and coal- 
mining InduRtTies elabomte piece- 
price lists have b< vis dmwn up ami are 
periociieally reviHod j a toumdurd time- 
rate is settled by carpcaiers and 
Joiners, bricklayera, stonemasoas^ ami 
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painters ; in printing, engineering and has been recognigied in the Truck Ar'i-a 
Doiler-makingbothaystemsareworked 1831 and 1887 ; the Trade Board aS* 
side by side; tailors work to piece- 1909; the Ooa! Mines (MiniminnWaifil 
work lists with a time-rato basis; Act, 1912; and the Corn Productinn 
while in the Cleveland blast-furnace Act, 1917. Honi's of labour have been 
industry and Midland iron and steel successively reduced under varioim 
trade wages are regulated by a sliding factory Acts, 
scale, in which the standard vrage Safety and health have been guarded 

varies according to the market price in the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880* 
of the product; the sliding scale the Workmen’s Compensation Act* 
system also operated in the mining 1897; numberless factory Acts regard- 
industry for many years and in a ing fencing of machinery, sanitation 
modified form still exists. and dangerous processes; and the 

These results were not achieved National Heainh Insurance Act, 1011 
without many strikes, and in 1 896 the Subsequent amending Acts have modi- 
principle of State assistance in settling fied these original measures bv es- 
dispubes between employers and cm- tending their scope, 
ployed without strikes was endorsed The status of trade unions has bed'll 
by an Act authori;^ing the Board of defined and funds protected by the 
Trade to settle disputes by concilia- Trad© Disputes Act, 1906; and the 
tion or arbitration on appeal from the Trade Union Acts, 1871-76 and 1913 
intei'estod parties. This machinery The latest legislation, the Trade Dis- 
has been further elaborated by iho putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
institution in 1919 of an Industrial introduced important changes in the 
Court, at which industrial cases may legal status and practice of the trade 
be hoard on reference by the parties, unions. Security and continuity of 
which is usually secured by th© inter- employment were promoted by the 
vention of the Ministry of Laboim. Labour Exchanges Act (1909), the 
The findings of th© Industrial Court National Insurance Act (1911) Part 
have, however, no legal force. II, and by the Unemployment In- 

Compulsory arbitration and legal surance Acts of 1919 and later years, 
prohibition of strikes and lock-outs which cover all trades but agricuituro 
were introduced during the European and railway and domestic service. 
War on the Australasian model, but During the European War trade 
have now been abolished owing to the unionists as such were nomiuaiod 
unwillingness of employers and work- conjointly with employers on nearly 
era to a ccept compulsory findings ; and all C overnment advisory committees : 
though in some trades the rules of distress committees in 1914, food 
Conciliation Boards require that no rationing in 1917, and profiteering 
stoppage of work shonld occur during tribunals in 1919; it is now gonerallv 
negotiations, the right to strike or the practice to inoludo representation 
lock-out is always held in reserve os a of the unions on government en- 
last argument by both workers and quiries and tribunals of every des-* 
employers. cription. They are also represented 

Though joint machinery greatly on the Tribunals of Appeal, which 
reduces the danger of small or local- determine whether individual work- 
feed disputes, strikes are much more men are entitled to State unempky-* 
dangerous when they do occur, ment benefit, and are part of the 
through the greater efficiency of the official machinery for administering 
opposing organizations and the possi- both the National Health and the 
bility of sympathetic action by unions National Unemployment schemes, 
in kindrod trades, e.g. the railway Relations between labour and 
strike of 1919, th© coal strike of 1920; capital were originally confined to 
and the (so-called) General Strike of bargainxngwithregardtowages,honrs 
1926. In practice, however, it has so and conditions of employment gone- 
far turned out that * sympathetic rally. Now labour is endeavouring to 
action* by other unions has moderated extend its influence, and its relations 
the demands mad© by the workers, to capital are being modified in the di- 
owing to the introduction into the recti on of Joint control. Where the In- 
dispute of parties less directly inter- itiative has come from the employer’s 
©sted than the protagonists- More- side, it has usually taken the form of 
over, the Trad© Disputes and Trade bonus schemes, profit-sharing, and 
Unions Act, 1927, has mad© the copartnership, worker members occa- 
sympathetic’ strike as such illegal, sionally holding shares in the business 
Since th© repeal of th© Combination and electing members to the board of 
Acts there has been increasing parlia- directors (e.g. the South Metropolitan 
mentary interference in th© relations Gas Company), but control is nominal, 
between employors and employed and is generally introduced concur- 
under pressure of public opinion and rently with scientific management 
concerted labour action. To give a and general speeding up of th© 
few instances, a legal minimum wage workers. 
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An oiFIcial status has been giTen io icd^e by tbe const itiition of Bistrlci 
tho idea of Joint control of indnstry Kconomio Councils and a National 
by the Government’s endorsement in JEconomic Council, composed of equal 
1917 of tlie formation of Joint In- numbers of representatives of workers 
diisfcrlal (or Whitley) Couneils in the and employers in eat'h Industry, these 
%vcli"Or^anfeed industries^ “to seouro bodies exercising close supervision 
tlio largest possible measure of joint over all legislative measures affecting 
action between employers and work- the industry as well as general ‘cco» 
people for the development of the nomio functions/ This system has, 
Industry as a part of national life and however, been abrogated In Germany 
for the impro venient of the conditions (and also in Italy) by the Fascist 
of all engaged in that industry/’ The system of syndieal or corporative or- 
Uouaeilfi, which can only exist in any ganizatlon. (See Fasgisji.) 
trade by voluntary agreement bo- J oint councils of employers and em- 
tween employers and workers, aro ployed, with a neutral chairman 
composed of equal numbers of re- appointed by the Department of 
presontatives of employers’ associa- Industry, have been formed sine© 
iioiis and trade unions in the industry, 1919 in all the impoitani indiistries 
and have a triplicate structure of in Belgium, and have been given legal 
national, district, and works com- status. 

mitt CCS, the last mainly concerned The Mines Commission, instituted 
with welfare in the individual factory, by royal decree in April, 1919, may 

Hitherto these Councils have been bo taken as an example. It consists 
niainly occupied with wages, hours, of ten representatives of the Coal- 
regularization of production and cm- owners’ Association, eight representa- 
ployment, and the vexed problem of tives of the Socialist Dliners’ Union, 
demarcation between processes and and two of the ‘Christian* Union. Its 
industries. They are, nowever, also duties are to fix the hours of labour, 
interested in education, research, wage scales, and general labour con di- 
health, welfare, &c., and a valuahl© tions for the industry, it has insti- 
inexuiri'' ini > wothods of costing has tuted district eoimcils, local councils 
been made by the Council for the for each mining concern, and pit 
Building Trade. At present decisions eommittes. Arbitration is not com- 
of the Council have no legal w^eight, puisory, but no stiike may take place 
but the problem of their legal enforce- imtii tw o w oeks have been allo'ived 
mont is growing in importance. for attempts at the settlement of the 

III many industries conciliation is dispute by conciliation, 
dealt with separately by existing In France tiie labour xiolicy is one 
machinery, and most of the largest of revolutionary syndicalism, and 
industries in the coimtry, including collective bargaining has not been 
cotton, coal, iron, engineering, ship- developed to anything like the efii- 
building, and mining, have failed to ciency it has reached in the United 
set up Joint Oouncils, jdeading the Kingdom. An Economic Labour 
adequacy of their present machinery Council has been formed by the trade 
for oollective bargaining. {Sec unions, with a view to obtaming the 
Labouk, Ministry of.) ultimate control of industry. 

After a loek-out of miners in 1921 In Italy a revolutionary change in 
the Sankey Coa! Commission was the status of the unions and the prae- 
appointeii. Its recommendations, in- tice of collective bargaining by the 
chiding nationalisation of coal mines, Fascist government of MuFSolini and 
w'CTo not acted upon by the Govern- similar changes arc now (1993) pro- 
mernt. ceeding in Germany under ’National 

In 1920 a sympathetic strike by Socialist ’government of Hitler (q.v,). 
the Trade Unions of Great Britain %v'as LABOUR COLONIES have been 
undertaken in siipi^ort of the Miners’ founded in the United Kingdom at 
Federation in their dispute with tho various times to alleviate unemploy- 
coal-owners. The Samuel memoran- ment. Tho ides of labour colonies is 
dum, prepared as a basis of settle- derived from the Poor Law, through 
ment, was accepted by the T.U.C. but tho Mansion House Fund of 1903™^, 
rejected by the Miners* Federation, and the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
The ‘ General * Strike, therefore, ended 1905. Noteworthy Instances are tho 
inconohisively. Since that time a colonies which WTre established during 
number of smaller disputes, including a time of sever© trade depression at 
the Lancashire Cotton Strike, have Oeea Island and lladleigh Farm, in 
taken place. connection with the Mansion House 

Other countries are less advanced Fund of 1903-4. Wuik was offered at 
in meihoda of collective bargaining some distance from London to London 
than Great Britain, In Germany, men who wore prepared to leave their 
after the Revolution, special provi- wives and families. The men were to 
Sion was made in the Gonstitution for. live in lodgings provided near tho 
the utilization of industrial know- work, be provided with board and 
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pooket-iaoiiey, while their wives re- 
ceived maintenarice aliowaneos. The 
work was mainly navvying. 

Several importanfc principles were 
applied in setting up these colonies. 
Work was given — regular work and 
not money. The men were carefully 
selected according to their previous 
industrial record, while the relief 
given was less attractive than the 
man’s ordinary employment, because 
he had to submit not only to separa- 
tion from his family, but also to 
remuneration upon a lower scale. 

Similar colonics were set up under 
the scheme for the relief of London un- 
employed introduced in 1904 by Mr. 
Walter Long, then President of the 
Local Government Board, the farm 
colony at JElollesle^’' Bay, in Suffolk, 
being the most important. This farm 
colony was meant to remove men 
altogether from the urban labour 
market by training them for work on 
the land, and encouraging them to 
take small holdings. 

On the Continent labour colonies 
have had a wider scope. Industrial 
training has been provided as well as 
field work. In some cases, too, e.g. in 
Belgium and Switzerland, men can be 
compulsorily detained. In England, 
on the other hand, no power of deten- 
tion has been given, and no oppor- 
tunity given for industrial training, 
while the colonies have usually been 
of a temporary character. 

The development of the national 
system of unemployment insurance 
superseded to some extent the idea of 
labour colonies with their Poor Law 
atmosphere of ‘deterrence’ and 
brought in the system of training 
centres. It was thought by many 
writers that labour colonies might 
usefully be established on a per- 
manent basis in this country to serve 
as institutions, in the first place pro- 
viding technical and general training 
for men to whom it is desirable to 
teach a new occupation, and secondly, 
offering a more or less permanent 
home to the derelicts of industrial 
life. It is now realized, however, that 
the problem of unemployment is much 1 
more complex than when the tm- 
employed were regarded as composed 
mainly of ‘unemployahh's’ plus a 
proportion of genumely surplus 
laboim. 

The most notable example of a 
Scottish labour colony is at Palace- 
rigg, instituted many years ago by the 
Olasgow Corporation, and at one time 
the most extensive cohmy for the 
relief of unemployment in Great 
Britain. Under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture a scheme has been outlined 
for the creation of labour colonies 
upon the identical system, a group of 
small "holders forming, in this case, a 


cojbny^tmder a central controller and 

LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
fettered industrial eompetition, hv 
making success dependent on tta 
cheapening of production, acts as a 
constant incentive to nibbling at the 
price of labour, whether by direct 
cuts in wages, by the lengthening of 
the working day, or by recourse to 
the pocket-money’ labour of women 
and children. The result, as was seen 
in England in the early years of last 
century, is gross exploitation of the 
most dofeneeloss workers — ^the women 
and chiidi’cn, and the men without 
special skill. 

Thus, long before the right of work- 
men to organize in tlicir own defence 
was conceded in this country, it was 
recognized that the freedom of em- 
ployers must bo limited by legislative 
regulation of the terms and conditions 
of employment. It is now over a 
hundred years since Robert Owen 
fought against the ‘white slavery’ of 
little children in factories in h^ 
agitation for Sir Robert Peel’s Fac- 
tory Bill, which became the Act of 
1819, the first step in its direction 
being taken by Peel in his Health and 
Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802, de- 
signed to protect child labour in the 
cotton factories. 

The body of protective labour 
legislation now in force is of three 
main classes, affecting the legal, social, 
and industrial aspects of employment. 
The Truck Acts, 1831, 1887, and 1896, 
require the payment of wages in coin, 
and forbid any stipulation as to where, 
how, or with whom they shall be spent. 
The attachment of workmen’s wages 
is forbidden by an Act of 1870. The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
rendered employers liable for damages 
for iniuries suffered by their work- 
people owing to negligence on the 
part of the employers or their sub- 
ordinates, while the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, and 
1906 with later amending Acts, not- 
ably those of 1923, 1924, 1925 (a 
Consolidation Act), and 1931, pro- 
vide for compensation for injuries 
(including industrial diseases) Irres- 
pective of negligence of the employer 
or his agent. 

The National Insurance Acts, and 
various amending Acts, from 1911 to 
1931, provide for insurance against 
sickness and unemployment ; the 
national organization of labour ex- 
changes wm set up under the Labour 
Exchange Act of 1909. 

The Conciliation Act, 1896, em- 
powered the Board of Trade to taka 
steps to promote the settlement of 
labour disputes. The Act is per- 
missive only, organized labour in this 
country being against compulsory 
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arbii ration. The powora and dutirs 
«£ the Board of Trade wider thia Art, 
and in rei^ard. to labour exehanffes, 
Ir'Kle tioarcls, and iiDcnipIoyinent in- 
enraiif'c, wer<i tmnsh^rrcd to the 
Ministry of Labour bv tfie New 
aiinistries and Jr^ecTetaries Act, lUld; 
extended powers of mttrveniion in 
trade disputes beinff eonferrod upon 
ihe Ministry by tiic Inilustnai Courts 
Aft, lOli). 

Alodem BrItMi factory budslation 
begm-^ Willi the Art of iSib already 
uu iiuoned. Under this Act the ‘uu- 
|)loi> wont In cotton or woollen mills 
of < hildren undf r nme mars of age was 
prohiidted, and tlie woiking day for 
those under sixtec^u iimilcd to twelve 
hours. In 1831] the hours of work of 
children under eh mi \,ere iimiled to 
forly-eight weekly, and td young 
perhoiis under eighteen to sixty-nine. 

The Act oi 1S33 eiidtuved ihe ad- 
ininihtTation with Umr factory in- 
spect ors, the begiiinmg of the elaborate 
system of to-day. Wotnen’'s employ- 
ment was first dealt with in ihe Act 
oC 1844, wiiK*h also introduced ihe 
‘half-time’ eju^tein, Hmlting children’s 
employment to thirty -three hours in 
the week. 

In IS 47 the working day was 
llmitod for women and young persons 
to ten hours; this had the result of 
making the ten-hour day general in 
textile faedoricH. 

These Acts applied to textile fac- 
tories only. Their iirovisions were 
made applieabie to various other 
industries In 1860-4. Ja 1874 the 
minimum ago at which children might 
he employed was raised to ten, and 
not until 1880 was it indirectly raised 
to twelve by the Klomentary Educa- 
tion A<*t, which made full-tmio scliuol 
attendance compidsory up to that 
age, 

'*The Factory Act of 1891 placed the 
sanitation of factories and worksh<i»ps 
under the coutiol of the Local 8ani- 
tarv Authorities, and made mure 
stringent ihe safety rules and tJie 
regulallons for the p 2 *oieetion of 
workers In Icad-factowcB ami other 
factoTies or workshops cerrided as 
dangerous to health. This Act was in 
nari a result of the Internal lunai 
Labour Conference at Berlin in laiio. 

In 1895 laundries, iind dock«, 
wha^’ce^, and quaws were brought 
wilhin the sct)pe of the Factory Acts, 
The existing factory Icgislaiiton uas 
further amended and consolidated by 
the PactoiT Act of 1991. F'urther 
legislation desljmed to bring thc^ 
Factory AelB up to date aad to ex- 
tend I heir scope Ins ticvn framed hv 
the Homo Office uuck r more than one 
post-vv'ar govemineni, but no brier 
Act than the 1991 Act has been 
passed. 


The regulation of ciip?lcymotri la 
mmcH begins pith the >dlncH Ael tri 
1849, which proliibitAHl the cpiploy- 
nient underground o£ uomcn and 
girls, ami of hoy» umhT ten. Ilulcs 
c'OEK-cniiug Moleiy In mmes wcup fir.sfc 
embodied m Iccidatimi iii 18, on The 
exiriing laws were emiHolidafed In llio 
Act of 1887, uhich reniaiiM the hams 
of, the residaiion of cojplo>mtnfc tii 
mines. 

The Factory Ads Ukrinly nffeefc 
dtPscH ot pork" K'ople uho bavo 
aclue^.ed an edvaiicid stage of imdo 
union orgjHii/ntunu ‘•ruh as auucr", 
and cotton opei.itneH, Hio ot|r r end 
of the .acale wa.4 u h< <1 in the Trade 
Boards Act, paM<-< d m I hop virtualsr 
without oppusiBon, under win< k 
certain cld«scs of poriauN were to bo 
‘mheduled’ by tin*' Loan! of 'i’rado 
(now by the Almistry of Labour), as 
requiring the rcTiiiatiou ot the rates to 
tie paid for lime- and piecc-wmrk« 
This regulation !g entiUHicd to lofiit 
boards of einpit>ycr*d und workers* 
ropre.=!cntatii i*s. 

Tho cha,ui-iuti,kiD[g trade was the 
first dealt with, and a riumlsc’'* of 
otners havosinte been sclieduied. The 
rates fixed by the i>oards are obliga- 
tory uiJOQ the tr«(h‘. 1’he employ- 
moat of children otherwise than m 
factories is governed by the Employ- 
ment of (IMMreii Ael, 191)3, undei? 
which by-laws may bo made by local 
authorities. 

Numerous Conventions drafted by 
tho Latemational Lal^our Confercnca 
of the League of Nations <ieait with 
legislation to govern hours of labour. 
A recoirmicnd.riiou lot" the adoption 
of a forty-eight-]if>ur week was not, 
however, ratified by the Go'< emuient. 

Tho Emergency flowers Act was 
passed m 1090 as a rawilt of tho 
minors* dispute. By it the Govern- 
nient w^aa enabied to take necessaiy 
steps to enfor(*o peace and maiutwi- 
anco of cKBeutui! suppltes and tran.s- 
port.' — BfUfixotmaniiY ; Abraham 

and Davies, Law Ih Ming to Factories^ 
and U ark.diopAt F». L. Hutchins and 
narrisou, J Jiibferp of Fneiarg Aii/h- 
kdioii; Cohen, Frifish iSgbUnt tmd 
Sotitd Jnsmunee, 

LABOBH PARTY. The prebtmi 
Labour I 'arty came info existence In 
199 a us the Labour Itepreseiriatitm 
Committee (LALC.) and took II 3 
present title of Labour Fanv after 
ite sticce.s'-c's ill the Otuioral hJcctlop 
of 1990. It had Its f^rlgm In the Labour 
KeuTesenta-t n. c League, founded 111 
18159. Five ycMis lat^u- the p<.a,er of 
tho League V, as still ->0 ilmitid ilia! o* 
foui teen candidate- presentini to the 
polls in 1H7L <mlv tuo worn retumeiL 
In t89iithcrimiiurr(!f(*c rlcdtchreamt * 
ativcH had inci cased t,a four! ecu, the 
> progress indicated being due Icb.^ t-a 
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tlie formation of 

Committee in 1886 than to 5^Q®o®^vas 
Socialist propaganda. In 1893 was 
formed the ofishoot 
Independent Labour 

finitely Socialist body wMch co 

existed side by side a Fa- 

Democratic Federation 
bian Society. Party 

A conference of the ^nd 

took place in London 
resulted in the 
Labour Representation 
wMoii may be regarded as the direct 
ancestor of the present party. It re 
presented a federation of 
unions with the Socialist 
a few co-operative 

pndiated all ollianees 'Witjh the old r 

political parties and 

independent attitude which, 

left it free to support, when occasion 

ofiored, whicheycr side held out the 

greatest inducement. 

In 1906 iifly Labour candidates 
presented themselves at the polls, and 
of those twenty -nine were te 

Westminster, where, the first time, 
they formed a recogimed 
group. There was already n^ the 
House of Commons a group of 
trade unionist M.P.’s more than hah 
of them miners* representatives, who 
were also indenttfied as 
but were for the post part attech^ 
to the Liberal party. 
few years this group (with 
tion of two or three pdipduals) 
threw in their lot with 
partjr, the formation ol a 
being signalized by, the 
the Mners* Federation of Great i>ri- 
tain to the Labour party on !J^s 
basis as that of other J^p..^^^de 
" unions. In 1918 the Constitution of 
the Labour party was broadened to 
admit individuals to membership, 
thus enlarging the non-manual ele- 
ment formerly eiegiblo only as 
bers of the socialist societies. From 
ilB inception in 1900, of course, the 
Labour party has adyocated a bo- 
oialist policy. , , 

Among the mam planks on which 
the Labour Party takes its stand are: 
a national minimum standard of life , 
democratic control of industry; a 
better system of national finance; a 
levy on capital, with the application 
of surplus wealth to the common good. 
It is, further, a steady supporter of a 
policy of international peace, and an 
Inveterate opponent of imperialism. 
Its policy has become more construc- 
tively Socialist and was clearly 
avowed as such in its eleotora! pro- 
grammes Lubour und the New ^octm 
Order, (1918) and Labour and the 
Natim, (19*29). , ^ 

In 3 933 the Labour Party became 
the official Opposition in the House of 
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Conomons, and in 1924 it formed ite 
first government, which had a slioS 
life of nine months; but a secornl 
Labour Ministry was In power from 
May, 1929, to August, 1931. In tS 
autumn of 1931 a financial crislB 
originating with the failure of certain 
continental banks, produced diyision 
of opinion in the Labour Cabinet as 
to the measuros to bo taken to safe- 
guard the country’s economic posi- 
tion. As a result, the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (q.v.) ami 
three of his Cabinet colleagues, sup- 
ported by about half a dozen of tho 
Labour members in Parliament en- 
tered into an alliance with tho Con- 
servative and Liberal parties and 
formed a ‘National’ Government, 
The majority of the Labour Cabinet 
ministers, and members of parliament 
resisted this policy and went into 
opposition. In tho ensuing General 
Election (1931) the Labour party 
snstained a severo defeat, most of its 
leaders, including IMr. Arthur Hender- 
son (a*v-)» losing their seats. The 
strength of the party in Parliament 
was reduced from 2G5 members to 
51, though its poll in the constitutioii 
was considerably more than 6| 
million (actually 6,631,785), as com- 
pared with 12,021,345 votes recorded 
for tho Unionist party of whose 617 
candidates no fewer than 471 secured 
seats — a gain of 209 seats over their 
number in the previous parliament. 

The Labour Party holds an annual 
conference, and its headquarters are 
at Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster, S.Vf. 1. Associated 
with it is the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, composed of all Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament, with the excep- 
tion of three or four members of the 
Independent Labour Party who re- 
tained their seats in the 1931 General 
Election and ceased to receive tho 
Labour ‘Whips’ after their organiza- 
tion withdrew from affiliation with 
the Labour Party. 

Labour Parties have obtained poli- 
tical power in other countries, es- 
pooially Australia. There it has 
dominated the politics of the several 
states and has been in power for a 
considerable portion of the Coimnon- 
wealth*s existence, its federal leadc’«’3 
being Mr. A. Fisher, Mr. W. M. 
Hughes and Mr, J. H. Seullin succes- 
sively. The Labour Parties in Canada 
and the United States haye not yet 
secured political power, but in 
Canada Farmer-Labour coalitions 
have formed, governments in several 
of the provinces. In Belgium the 
Labour party, in Sweden and Den- 
mark tho Socialist party, and in 
Germany the Social-Democratic party 
have formed governments alone or 
in alliance mth other parties. 
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I^ABRADORi, Canadian pcninstila, 
tlio most oasierly part of the American 
continent; area, about 500,000 sq. 
miles. It ia divided between Quebec 
and Ne’RfoiindlaiMl, the former baviiif? 
annexed Ungava in 1012. The 
Interior is ocenpied by the Labrador 
Plateau, some ‘2,000 feet high, and 
b 3 " extensive forests. After a very 
disputio the Privy Council m 
10*27 awarded to Ncwfoimdland an 
area of 110,000 sq. mOes. instead of 
the narrow coastal strip which it 
formerly held, 

111 1002 It w^as stated that Canada 
was willing to purchase Labrador 
from Newlonndland. Pop. (1031), 
4,‘2GL 


comiaon felspar of gabbro aiul basalt 

throiighont the world. 

LAB'RID^, the wrasses, a fomily 
of spiny dinneil marine fishes, iuumis 
the genus Lalirns as the type, lliey 
arc found on all tomperate and iroplcal 
coasts, are usually of hidliiaiii eohmr, 
and foomet lines make nests. Thtv 
possess strong ertishlng teetli. A 
well-known Lrltisli species is lijo 
stuped or eockoo wrasse (Labni^ 
mi Hits), oC red and yellow colour 
longitudinal fduo .Aripo^ in tUi 

male. 

LABUAN, on island of the 'JlalioT 
Archipelago, aiinexed by HriiaRifroio 
the Sultan of Brunei in iodi), and 
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The tinaate h rigorous, and no 
ordinary cereal can bcgi’own; but the 
I.a]>rador <‘Oci~tl*hmg and rhe famouj 
lobsler-hsheries employ annuaiJy some 
S0,0b0 hands. The ijopiilation is 
KUiiilv Eskimo, with some Algon- 
quin Indians and a few” white-., and 
there are several Mora.’vian inn>’Jon 
stations on the coast, Labrador was 
annexed by Britain in 1703 . — Bib- 
MOGxivpHr; II. Y, Hind, Kjcplorafirms 
m ike Interior of the Labrador Finin'- 
sula; W, T. Crenfeli, Labrador: the 
Cotmiry and the People; W. G. 
Gosling, Labrador^ 

LABRADOHSTE, or LABRABOH 
FELSPAR, a mineral found In a 
coarse-grained gabbro on the coast of 
Labrador, where it reveals a fine 
iridescent shimmer through the 
occurrence of mimit e plates of 
hfiemaiitc regularly arranged in planes 
in its interior. Labradorito is the 


adnunisiered b.v the Straits Settle- 
menty yinee 1907. II has an area of 
30 yq. nnlch; the interior is hilly and 
the soil fertile; but the rauiaal rainfall 
IS very heavy, vaiying in average from 
34 inches {spring^ to 4.0 inches 
(autumn), with 28 and 36 I5irije:i ui 
summex' and winter respect ivelv. 
The capital is Victoria, and has 
exports of eago. Coal was nuned In 
the island until 1911. Bop, 7,560, 
mainly Malays and Chinese. 

LABBR^NUM, a tree of the genus 
Cytisna, the C. Laburnmnf nat.. ord. 
Leguminosa), a native of the Aipa, 
much cultivated by way of omamciit. 
It is well and widely kiiowii for the 
beauty of its pendulous racemes of 
yellow pca-ahaped flowers. The 
seeds contain a poleonoiis subsiam o 
called cytisine, and arc violently 
emetic. The wood is much prized by 
cabmet-makers and turners, being 
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wrought into a variety of articles, 
which reciiiire strength and smooth- 
aosa. 

LAB'YRINTH, a structure having 
anxaerous intricate winding jiassages, 
which render it difficult to And the 
wa^ through it. The word is probably 
derived from the Greek Zawm, a lane. 
The Egyptian, Cretan, and Samian 
labyrinths of antiquity were famons. 
The legendary labyrinth of Crete, out 
of which no one conld find his way, 
blit became the prey of the Minotaur, 
was said to have been constructed by 
Dsedalus. The hint of this legend was 
probably given by the tact that the 
rooks of Crete are full of winding 
caves. 

The Egjnptian labyrinth was a 
building situated in Central Egypt, 
above Lake Moeiis, not far from 
CroGodilopolis (Arsinoe), in ibe dis- 
trict ROW called the Fayoum. The 
building, half above and half below 
the ground, contained 3,000 rooms. 

It was probably a place of burial. 

The labyrinth at Ohisium, in Italy, 
was erected by the Etruscans, accord- 
ing to Varro, for the sepulchre of 
King Porsenna. There were other 
labyrinths at Lemnos and Samos, but 
their sites are unknown. Imitations 
of labyrinths, called mazes, were once 
fashionable in gardening. They were 
made of hedges of privet, or some 
similar shrub. The best known is that 
at Hampton Court. 

LABYRINTH^ODON, a genus of 
fossil amphibians, whose remains are 
found in the Oarboniferous, Permian, 
and Triassic formations, those of tlie 
Trias which are found in England 
being the largest, Some attained 
great size, the skull of Mastodon- 
saurus being ,3 feet long. The name is 
derived from the labyrinthine struc- 
ture of a section of the tooth, owing 
to the infolding of the cement from 
ilie outer suidace- Footprints of 
Labyrinthodon resembling impres- 
sions of hands gave rise to the name 
Cheirotherium. 

LAC, LAK, or LAKH, from the 
Sanskrit iakslta, that is, 100,000. In 
India it is applied to the computation 
of money. Thus, a lac of rupees is 
100,000. One hundred lacs, or 10 
miluon rupees, arc a crore <Sanskrit 
koif). 

LAC, a resinous substance pro- 
duced upon numerous Indian trees by 
an insect. Coccus ficus or Coccus lacca. 
The finest is found on the palas or 
dhak (SuBa frmddsa), the pecpul 
{Ficus reUgmsa)t and the koosum 
{BckUieMm irijuga). It is composed 
of five different varieties of resin, with 
a small quantity of several other 
substances, particularly a red coloux- 
mg-matfeer. 


^ LACE 

. It is formed chiefly by the female 
msects, each of which inhabits a cell, 
the incrustation of which Rcems 
intended to serve as a protection for 
the young. When the covering is 
complete, the eggs are laid and th© 
mother dies. The young break their 
way out, swarm on to the bark, and 
immediately commence the secreting 
of lac. 

In India the cuilivation of the !ao 
insect has received much attention. 
Slick-lac is the substance in its natural 
state, encrusting small twigs. When 
broken oft* and washed with water, it 
almost entirely loses its red colour, 
and is called seed-lac^ from its granular 
form. When melted and reduced to a 
thin crust, it is called shellac. Mixed 
with turpentine, colouring-matters, 
and other substances, lac is used in 
tne manufacture of coloured sealing- 
wax. Dissolved in alcohol or other 
solvents, it constitutes various kinds 
of varnishes and lacquers. 

Lac-dye and lac-lake are colouring- 
matters used in dyeing cloth scarlet, 
obtained by different processes from 
stick-lac. In the state in which they 
are found in commerce they have the 
form of little cakes. They were 
formerly obtained only from the Bast, 
hut a superior kind of lac -dye is now 
mannfactured in England from stick- 
lac. The colonring-matter of lac-dye 
is analogous to cochineal. 

LAC'CADIVE ISLANDS, a group of 
fourteen coral islands, British, in the 
Arabian Sea, oft the Malabar coast of 
India; 11“ 20' N., 72” 31' E. They 
were discovered by Vasco da Gama in 
1499, and were attached to the Madras 
Presidency in 1875, the northern 
islands being administered by S. 
Kanara, and the southern by the 
collector of Malabar. 

Nine of the Laccadives are in- 
habited, and are covered wdth coco- 
nut plantations that yield coir or 
coco -nut fibre, which is soaked in the 
island lagoons by the natives, and is 
the staple product. They cover an 
approximate area of 80 sq. miles, and 
have a pop. of (1931), 16,046, mainly 
Mahommedan. The language is 
Malayalam or Mahl. 

LACCOLITH, term used in geology. 
It is applied to an intrusive igneous 
rock which has been forced up in a 
molten state to spread between the 
overlying strata forming a Icntictdar 
mass. Owing to this intrusion the 
superficial strata have become elo- 
’R-atcd into a large anticlinal dome, 
examples of this structure being met 
with m Utah. 

LACE, a kind of ornamental open- 
work fabric, formed of silk, flax, or 
cotton thread. It is made either by 
hand or machine, the former being 
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LACHINE 


•produced by ilie ueedle, or Toode on 
tlie pillow. Needle biceps aie called 
point f ibose made on the pillow, 
ffw/juw, bohbi,i, or bone lacc«<. V 
pronuiieiit feaiiir(‘ in all laces is tiu* 
patl'cm or omamerd ; lliis mar lie 
•^vorked ell her with or without a 
groimdwork. 


William FtdLin, j/ijsv/?; om/ ///'*( ; 
F. Nevill Jackfeon, liofory c/ Han, I- 

nimle hae<\ 

LACE-BARK TREE (Uoaifa /j«» 
tfaeia), a tree of the nat. or i, "^'hy■' 
nielfcacece or IJapImo iii.inil} , f.s ‘a 
uatne oi the West Indici^. It ro- 
eciYCKi its eouiiiioa mmm from the 
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Pillow lace eonslste of hexajroiial 
meshes, four of the sides of each mesh 
being; formed by twisting two threads 
round each other, and the other two 
sides by the hiniple crossing oi two 
threads over each other. The pattern 
on parchment or veilum is attached to 
the pillow, and pins are stuck in the 
lines of the pattern, round which the 
threads are plait ed and twisted so as to 
form the required desto. Among the 
laces of this class are Honiton, Buck- 
ingham, Mechlin, Valenciennes, &c. 

Point laces, made entirely by the 
needle and single thread, are known 
as Bnissels, AlevL^orit Maltese, &;c. 
Guipure laec consists of a network 
ground on which patterns are 
wrought in various stitches with silk, 
&c. it wag originally a lace made in 
silk, thread, iSce., on little strips of 
parchment or veilum. 

At Nottingham and elsewhere imi- 
tations of lace are produced by 
maehmes, called point ntt and w*irp 
net, from the names of the machines 
In, -ivhich they arc made. They are 
both species of chain w'»)rk, and the 
naac’iiines are varieties of the suicking- 
f ran 1 C. 

The manufacture of lace appearp 
to have existed from a coiiFiderably 
remote antiquity, as in the repre- 
sentations of Greek women’s dresseg 
which have come dc»wm to us the 
garmeuls are frequently ornamented 
with lace of heauiifiil patterns. In 
modern times point lace originated in 
Italy, from which the mamifaeturo 
spread to Spain and irPinderH. Pillow 
laco was first made in the Low 
Countries. — Biblio<Srapht t Mrs. : 
J. H. Pollen, Bem% Cenitiries of Lmei ^ 


fai't ihat when its* inner bark Is cut 
into thin pieces, utter nmccrailon it 
assmueg a beautiful iiet-like appear- 
ance. It is Ubcd by voiuen by way 
of ornament, and the ntigi’oes manu- 
facture malting from it. 

LACE-WING FLIES, STMK FLIES, 
or GOLBEN EYES, insects of the 
genera Hcjncrohlus; and Ghryaopa, 
ord. Neuroptera, with delicate gau!?.y 
wings. Their eyes have a mctallio 
sheen, and the eggs are supported 
on slender stalks. The larrm aro 
exceedingly voracious, and feed upon 
aphides. 

LACEDAEMON, In Greece, a name, 
used interchangeably with Laconia, 
for the tiistrict around Sparta (q.v.), 

LA CHAISE, Franoois d®, French 
priest. The son of a noble, he wm 
born at Aix, ‘idtli Aug., 1621, and 
educated at Lyons, lie became a 
member of the Society uf Jcous au,i 
was appointed ia 1674 conCceget to 





Louis XIV, a position which iio held 
until hig death, 2i)th Jan., 1701). 

His name is horiio by a cemetery ia 
Paris {P<^ro La Chaise), one o£ tlio 
famous in the w'urid. 

LACHINE tU-slien), a town. 
Canada, Quebec province, situated o» 
Montreal Lgland, 8 miles from Mon- 
treal, with w^hich it is comeeted by aii 
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electric railway. It is a farourito 
summer-resort, and has stations on 
both the Canadian Pacific Kailway 
and the Grand Trunk KaUway (now 
Canadian National Eailway). 

The Laohine Canal runs to Montreal, 
and avoids the rapids of the St. 
Iiawrence at this point. These rapids 
supply power to the Montreal and 
neighbouring factories. In 1669 the 
place was sarcastically duhhed La 
Chine because the owner, Kobert de 
la Salle, imagined it was on the direct 
route to that country. Pop. 15,404. 

liAOHISH, ancient city of Palestine. 
It stood 16 miles from Gaza and was 
a place of importance in early times. 
The site has been excavated and 
valuable discoveries made. It is 
mentioned several times in the Bible, 
and in Joshua X. there is a reference to 
the King of Lachish. 

LACHLAN, a river of New South 
Wales, Australia, Joins the Mur- 
rumbidgee, and the united streams 
merge with the Murray 40 miles 
lower down; total length, 700 miles. 

LACHMANN (m/i'rnfin), Karl, Ger- 
man critic and philologist, horn at 
Brunswick 1793, died at Berlin 1851. 
He studied at Leipzig and Gottingen, 
became a professor at Kdnigsberg in 
1818, and at Berlin in 1827. His 
edition of Lucretius was of service to 
H. A. J. Mum’o, whose edition super- 
seded it. Lachmann also published 
valuable editions of old German 
classics, such as the Niebelnngenlied 
and the works of Walther von der 
Volgeiweide. 

LA CONDAMINE (Id kop-dd-men), 
Charles Marie, French traveller and 
mathematician, born at Paris 1701, 
died 1774. He joined the army, but 
soon resigned, and devoted himself to 
the sciences. In 1736 he was chosen, 
with Godin and Bouguer, to deter- 
mine the figure of the earth, by 
measurements to be made in the 
ed'uatorial regions of South America, 
and he remained abroad for eight 
years. In 1748 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Boyal Society of London, 
and in 1760 a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. His principal 
works are: Distance of the Tropicks, 
La Figure de la Terre, Journal du 
^(ygage fait par ordre da roi d Viguateur, 
and Memoires mr Vinoculation, 

LACQ0ERING, the application of 
coloured varnishes to metallic and 
wood articles. The term is derived 
from lac (q.v.), which is the basis of 
all true lacquers. In early days the 
Chinese were the greatest artists in 
lacquer, but about the beginning of 
the sixth century the process was 
introduced to Japan, where the devel- 
opment was very rapid, new ideas were 


introduced, and the later finest wart- 
was produced. 

The article to be treated is usiiallv 
made of fine white pine. It is iwl 
sand -papered to a good surface, sized 
and then the lacquer is applied, in 
coats, each allowed to dry before the 
next is applied. Gold, mother-of-pearl 
and other materials are sometimes 
affixed after the applications of the 
coloiued lacquers are completed. 

Parts to he shown in relief are 
built up with putty and lac. The 
colouring matters are introduced into 
the lacquers before use. The skeleton 
markings of leaves and flowers, and 
graxnings, are inserted after the later 
coats, and tiansparenn lac varnislies 
are used to finish. 

CELLULOSE LACQUERS, an im- 
portant recent development is the nso 
of cellulose lacquers for motor-car 
bodies, &c., also for aeroplane wings. 
For the latter ceiluloso acetate is 
generally used; for the former nitro- 
cellulose, dissolved in a special 
solvent, diluted and allied with gums, 
colouring matter and a softening 
medium such as linseed or castor oil. 
These lacquers give a smooth, hard 
and durable surface and take a high 
polish, 

LA CROSSE, a city of the United 
States, Wisconsin, on the Mississippi at 
the confluence of the Black and La 
Crosse Kivers, a great railway centre 
and lumboring-town, with grain ele- 
vators and flour-mills. Settled in 1841, 
it became a city in 1856. Pop, (1930), 
39,614. 

LACROSSE, the national hall game 
of Canada, whore it originated with 
the Indians, and was copied and 
modified by the French Canadians, 
The name is derived from the resem- 
blance of the ‘crosse* to a bishop^s 
crozier. At first the game was a very 
rough one, hut in 1867, when it be- 
came a na,tionai institution, a repro- 
seniativo body, the National Lacrosse 
Association of Canada, was formed, 
and definite rules were established 
and enforced. 

The game is very popular in the 
London suburbs and in south Lan- 
cashire. International contests are 
no longer held, but tne annual con- 
tests between North and South taka 
their place, and the competitions for 
the premier positions or flags in these 
sections are keenly contested. The 
North has most teams, and shows con- 
siderable superiority in the champion- 
ship and North t?. South matches. 
Oxford and Cambridge award a half- 
blue for lacrosse and hold an annual 
match. - 

The cross© is a stick with a curved 
end to which is attached, fairly 
tightly# a triangular-shaped network 
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LACTIC ACID 


ol hilipB oi Icailier (!ea(3ci‘s) interlaced 
wit'll coar&e calmit, an the inebhes oX 
uliicli the ball cannot be entang’led, 
nor can the entire^ network ad as a 
bag* The ball is of Hponciy aiidia- 
I'lilaber approadmetel}'' 8 inches an 
circumference, and ■^cei^hini? il. to o 
o;g. The shoes wcnai l>j the placers 
umbt bo rnbber-soled, and \’sithuut 
ibpikis or bars. 

The g'oaib are 6 feci lilffli, each with 
a li( 'menial cross-bar ol the saine 
ienffth. The distance between t!ie 
goats is arbitrary, thonffh otiieially be- 
tween 120 and 150 ^ards. There are 
no boiiiuiarics of play as In loot bail, 
nor is there any mle rUatiny to oil- 
side. The object oi th« game is to 
s^ore goals by eatcliint? the ball m the 
net of the erosvse, nmmog with it , and 
propelling it by nieanfe of the crosbc 
into the goal. 

'rwdve players constitnio a team, 
which lb eoinposod of six platens eon- 
stiintin^ the defeiico, and designatea 
goal, point, cover-point, third man, 
right defence, and left defence; and 
six constituting the attack, ^ 
centre, right attack, iclt attack, Hist 
home, sec(»nd home, and third hoiec. 

As a riiie a game covers four periods 
of tneiiti iiimuies each. The game ns 
staited by the eeniro of either side 
'‘facing’ in the centre of thelicid, and 
playing ofl: as in the ‘ Iniily ’ of hockey. 

Goals can be scored only if the ball 
Is propelled by the crosse into the 
goal-mouth. The ball is propelled by 
the foot or leg, but if it passes through 
the goal aiiei* such propulsion the 
score does not count. A player may 
check an opiiuneui by placing his 
body so as to oppose his passage 
{body-cheek), but he may not deliber- 
ately charge or shoulder him, nor 
may he hold, strike, trip, or pash him i 
with hie hand or crosse. Nor, save in 
the ease of the goal-keeper alone, may 
he wilfully touch the ball with Ms, 
hands. I 

ljacros^*’e is a swift, graceful game, , 
strenuous though not exeessivtdr 
violent, and ^ery attractive to .spec- 
tators. For MK'oeaS, considerable 
skill and agility are called for, and ! 
fip<*cd is cert a inly a desideratum. Of , 
recent dote some of the best runn'a's 1 
at Oxford and Carnbri<lg<‘ have taken , 
to the giune as a iorni ot Gaining for 
their ti-aek events. But, as in 1 
ball games, great speed alone wdli not 1 
get the better of technical skill, such ‘ 
as the capability of ghing and taking 1 
Bhori. passes on the run. 

In Canada the highest standard of 
ploy is demonstrated by professional 
teams. At the Olympic Game-i of 1908 
(in London) an all-Canada amateur 
team ■was selected which was success- 
ful over the British team in a very 
close match. In addition to the inter- 
vi — N 


varsity contest, the most Impoi tact 
iaeimse matchcb arc placed al Lord\n 

cricket ground. 

LACKYMATORY (jat'-), a small 
gla-s ycss« I Jound In auclent Hcpui- 
chivs, in which it has been suppo-ed 
I he t (‘ars of a d< t cased pen on's frit ads 
were collected and prc.sciyt'd wi?h Ihe 
ashes and urn. Ttvrrs wt>re siip|?«eeii 
to eonfain bsonl suly^tance/ iIJio 
fc-alKa, hair. ike. 

LAGTANT3US, Lucius Cmclliiis 
Firmianus, a cekdu ih u i dile‘r of tne 
Latin Ghiiroh, probabh' a n« Gwe of 
lialy, arui born a'aoai {1 k‘ nodule <4 
the third c» mm e. He Hum! for long 
time at iVh'nnu dia o'- a iearlH p oi 
rbotorlc, until (tmsHinGne 1 ho « ov it 
invited Iinri to Ct.iul, ami <o 30 hp|tr'«i 
to his cue th<‘ eduralmii ol bfs e’df si 
.'-o 1 G i-pui. Uedi'dct Tr(\fs about 
A,j>, d25, Jli*. Wi'iliiifts are charattor* 



Laeiosw. A, Cap. B, Gi’osse, C, Gatmtbl? 


isiod by a clear and agrecablo stylo* 
His JJmnamni Imtituimiium Libri 
FIl is partkuilarly eelebiated# 

LACTIC ACID, or HYBROXY 
PROPIONIC ACII> (CJhOi,). There 
arc two hydroxy prti-plonle acitG: 
a-hydroxv pi-opionie acid itr cthyll- 
deue Bxlic acid, GO yilOHCJUGll, 
and s-hj'droxy prcpiomi aeid orcihr- 
Icno lactic and, GH.OUCII .COO II* 
Thu forms r i.s d hr fermenlu- 

tion of milk-^u 4 ar, ami is preseiii in 
.enir milk; h, B also foiuni in imat 
juis*es. On a larg<‘ Fcnlo it is mauii- 
ias*tu«*cfl froni starchy juaterwB* 
w bich are f‘ mvert « d bv ms^aiis «if malt 
inlo niiltosc, and then fermented by 
iuticdneing the lactic aeid badlltH, 
A dlhue solution of lactic aciti Is ob- 
tained; this is comnpjftratei’l ami ir-ed 
in ealict* -printing and in tannmg. 

Pure lactic acid ih a csilourh “-s, 
strongly acid liquid whHi naiv tse 
FoiidWed, ainl fiieii incite at IS'' G. 
On exaunning ks*U? amd il is loiiud 
that feimentation lactic acmi doei not 
alfect, plaiu" pekuI/Ml light, that If, 
it is optically inactive, wkerea^ lactic 
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acid from meat Juice is optically 
active, and rotates the plane of polar- 
i;zation to the right. This activo^acid 
is given the name sarcolactic acid or 
dextroiactic acid. 

Ethylene lactic acid is also found in 
the Juice of flesh, and is optically in- 
active. Sevei'ai salts of fermentation 
lactic acid are industrially important, 
such as 55I11C lactate, iron lactate, and 
calcium lactate. 

LACTINE, or LACTOSE, milk- 
sugar, (O12H22O11), a sugar isomeric 
with cane-sugar, obtained by evapor- 
ating whey, filtering through animal 
charcoal, and crystallisfing. It forms 
hard, white, semi-transparent crys- 
tals, which have a slightly sweet 
taste, and grate between the teeth. 
When it is boiled with dilnte sulphuric 
acid, it yields glucose and galactose. 
Ste, Milk. 

LACTOM'ETER, an extensively 
used instrument for ascertaining im- 
mediately the specific gravity of milk. 
It is a modified form of hydrometer 
(q.v.), can be used only with milk, 
and consists of a graduated glass 
stem surmounting an expanded air- 
bulb, 'Which carries underneath a 
smaller bulb weighted with mercury 
or small shot to keep the instrument 
upright in the milk. These three divi- 
sions are entirely separate from one 
another. 

The graduated stem shows lactometer 
degrees^ representing the second and 
third figures after the decimal in the 
specific gravity. must be allowed 
ior the meniscus on taking the reading, 
and the test must be made at CO® F., 
or between 50® and 70® F., a corroo- 
Uon being made for temperature in 
the lactometer reading. 

The rule is to add *1 to lactometer 
reading, or*0001 to specific gravity for 
ovary degree above 00® F., and sub- 
tract for every degree bcioiv : e.g. lacto - 
meter reads 31; add *5 for meniscus; 
corrected reading, 81-5. Specific 
gravity, 1*0315 at 65® F.; corrected to 
60®F., this would read 33 or 1*032. — 
*— Bibliography: C. W. Walker Tis- 
dale, MilJc Testing; H. B. Richmond, 
Dairy Chemistry. 

LACTUCA'RIUM, or, LETTUCE 
OPIUM, the inspissated milky Juice of 
several species of lettuce. It possesses 
giight anodyne properties, and is 
sometimes used as a substitute for 
opium. Lactucariiun is a mixture of 
several compounds, the largest con- 
siifcutent being lactuceriu. 

LADAKH% a provinoe of Kashmir, 
India, comprising part of the valley 
of the Upper Indus and its tributaries. 
Lying at the back of the central 
Himalaya, it has an elevation of from 
li.bOO to 35,000 feet; area, about 
45,762 scj. miles I capital, Leh. The 


chmatp IS characterized by cold md 
excessive aridity. of domestk 
animals, the principal are imS 
asses, oxpii, sheep (regularly used as 
beasts of burden), goats, and doM 
The wool of the goat is the vli; 
known shawl-wool of Kashmir. 

There is a considerable transit 
trade, Ladakh being naturally tha 
great thoroughfare between Chine^A 
Tartary and Tibet on the one hand 
and the Punjab on the other. The 
trade is supervised by two Comniia- 
sioners, ono native and one Brltiaii 
Ladakh exports wool, borax, ailnw* 
and dried fruits. The language 
'T'ibetan, the inhabitants are of tlm 
Mongol type, and the prevailing re- 
ligions are Buddhism and Mahoimne- 
danism. Polyandry prevails. Pop 


LAD'ANUM, a fragrant rosinoiw 
gum which exudes from plants of iho 
genus Cistus, such as the Chtm 
creheus. It is obtained chiefly in 
Crete, Cyprus, and certain parts of 
Asia Minor, and is highly prized in 
the East, where it is rolled into sniaii 
balls to scent the hands. 

LADO, a toun of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, in the Bari counrrv, 
on the left bank of the Upper Kilo. 
It was founded by General Gordon in 
1875 to take the place of Gondokora 
(about 10 miles above La do) as a 
military station. La do \vas for some 
time the head -quarters of Emin Pasha. 

LAD'OGA, a lake of Russia, the 
largest fresh -water lake in Europe; 
length, 130 miles; mean breadth, 75 
miles; avei'Oge depth, 300 ieet. Jt re- 
ceives the waters of Lakes Onc^a, 
Sarina, and Ilmen through iho 
Volkhov, &c., and discharges itself ‘ifc 
Ps south-western extremity by the 
Neva. 

Ladoga is ico -bound for the gi’eatei* 
part of each yep.r and even when, 
clear, gales and violent storms make 
navigation dangerous lor small ciaft. 
To remedv this, an elaborate canal 
system links up its shores with Lenin- 
grad and the Gulf of Finland. The 
Islands of Vaianio and Konnevita 
possess monaBtorios founded in A.n. 
961 and 1393 respectively, and 
mneh visited by pilgrunp. The fiahing 
on lake is important . 

^/DRONES, or MARIANNE 
(SLA JDS, a group of seventeen 
iSlauuS in the North-West Pacific, all 
of volcanic origin and having sduio 
act ""-c craters in the northern group, 
V hici is tininhabiicd. The climate is 
good except for occasional typhoons ; 
iho soil is fertile, maizo, tobacco, and 
suga lioing produced, and the islands, 
densely wooded, are very picttireequo. 

The natives are mixed, Tagals, 
Caroline Islanders, &g., having re- 
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plaec‘«l tli(‘ oin£:,iiial rnco. oro<l ' 

by Jilaf-ji'lbiii in the? 

nxf’cptiiij^ Cliiain., \-\en' sold br Spain 
to (JeriiianT on Ifct Od., 18Ub, for a 
friim o£ 10,000. Tiiara was hainiocl 
over io Ainoiloa alter the Spanish- 
Aineiieaii War of 1808, and is m ii 
poueifnl ITnliod Staler, naval station. 
The eapiial Is Sipaii. Aiea (cxelndin*? 
ihomi), 2‘2o Fq. niilea, and nop. (1030), 
00.5 3 1 ». 

•■.Uie reinaiuuer of tlia Lo'lr* n s 
i e invested in 101 4 bvi'ii An dialiau 
force and by Jarem, nlio n<nv p:o\orn-^ 
by snaudaio of liie I eiepu* 
d!i.i 2 ., iiaU'd rail Dec., iU‘20, \d- 

: .uo trati\e cu litre, Sipaii. i'op. 

(na, r\ es) a »id abont 2,000 .5a pant ce. 

LAiDYBiaO, T'-^e ne-me of n ntneber 
of Miuiii Ik < oniatou Oil 
plants ei : a”n J{^. V}]e 1} pe ’;enns i 
ru<e*ner’a. Annie, vo s \sf etaes are 
naUve ta lidl jlii. They are o^ {..Oid 
8 rviee to rultirators on afoouiP of 
the nnniiier of lyhidv^ or j)luni-}\v 
vdiU'h they destroy. 

LADY DAY, ibP 2:Jb of 2.f treli, the 
day conunepHnatiin; the Ainnnia ia- 
tion vt the \ irjSn toaij ; one of the 
re--^dap p.i in i.n d na and 

Ireland. 1« i » one of tli * ru luuc de 
festlwds 05 tiK r* j... in < Vtii die and 
AkT.yluaii t' . 

LADY'-FERIb e ' ft ek s (»f polTpod- 
iaeetnis fein, the j.h >r<u,p I 
(TfihiMi, coniiiiuii In n Cl I Britain, 
it has bl pinnace or irndiinatc fronds’ 
of delicate t.-ntnre, and of a remark- 
ably p;racei‘i'I pkiinv vslraetiire. 

LADY*S-MAhTLE {JJrhvmma ?nd- 
0 dm), a British rlniii id tlio roso 
family, with rather lew Foven- to 
nino-lohed leaves {‘^iheneo the name) 
and miali fJtreenish -yellow' dowers. 
LADYSMITH, a i own of Xatal, on a 
nrnr Klip linr-r, and on Jio 
r.ulwa-j, to .loiianmrbtir?. Itisianunis 
for the ksnr •'i'\ye wbieli It withst^ioti, 
under Si^’ ikuiie White, dar*je: the 
Soidh \fuVan Wdv CUHa (\A., i<ii% 
to ‘JStli Feb., 19005. Pop. (Fair.; 3dh>‘.b I 
LADY’S-SLIPrSH (CVprlrf dhun\ 
aheaiitifiii icenns of erehideoiis 
with iarp? indaied do^vercy mindatniy 
north temiK rate repho ns. C.C^xiriolu , 
a vciy rare Brifisli pl.im , has a doiver 
consist ill? of lar?e, sproadin?, red- 
■browm sepals and 
olio void paie-yelioiv Up. 

LADY TRESSES, a ccmimon name 
for Ihe British spceics of gpiranihes, 
a ?eniis of Orchids. Tho spiki' t r 
small, white, dellfaieir scented 
flowers hears some rcseiiiblaneo to a 
plait of hair. 

LAEKEN (ladien), a finhnrhan dis- 
trict of BrnH'-'els. In the church of 
Noire-l)aine Is the crypt of tho royal 
family of Belghini. The royal summer 


rc'fitlcnce, burnt down end rdmlK i.i 
1890, was enlarged ni 1003. it c. 

304 : 58 . 

L/SVULOSB, FROCTOSE. or 
FRUIT SUGAR, (i\U a. sue*.)!’ 

isomeric with plncoM* but fibhus, •“ 
from it mhinicimw tdmosi* iiclon 
to the CUV*- of hiiwms laiown as lac 
cidohcs, wiierca.-, linnlose belma, j to 
the kcto^-iw; yhicoMj is dcKivarotuioi 
end lawnlo'." ii mohdoi"? . It 
found together with ' ,ih jh bom i 
and in '^oai»v liLit , , mI ton be m - 
t<nacd fnu.i -vu a I \ :• tiia* ' J 
with (iilsit Io (1. CM b I * J id, WaWi 
eanc-^irair i «j ( ’■, o o, io’‘ va ” . 



I ihretta 


E.drtuv of ‘■'liNoc and hvwid '■v, 
‘ hr. til in/ *y ’ L.>„ , ^do-c ivyi ^iii/ e*'? 

from alcohol in luh oik s on tan 
whkhircU .it t .5'. F U\rv% . dablc In 
and ...s .oiucwhiit hweeter hum 
gluvot-e. 

LAFAYETTE {U -fd -yef ). Marie 
Joseph Paul Ties Rocli Gilbert clii 
Metier, Mariiuls de, hrcmch ?ciicral 
and Rtatcuimu, horn 1T57, died 1831. 
At an early a?o he inkeriteci tho title 
and an enormou-? forfunth marrletl 
hlarie Fra n^oifee de K oai lies ’'v lit ii oid y 
sixteen, and C'^enluaJly joined the 
Guar.Ig. He nwmtinted for a cornraK- 
sion in the American army iliirir,/ 1 lie 
War of Independence,, and accent a* 
the appointment of major-Ri neral 
(bein? ti.en nbietccn vears of ae«»)* 
Ihpohildted by Louis XV and mmim 
by his friends, Lafayette set ofi for 
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America and readied Pliiladelphia, . PHncesse de CUves^ and La Prhw'HM 
where lie was introduced to Wasiiing- de Montpensier. 


ton. 

Be fonglit with tlie Americans and 
euhseeinently returned to Franco, 
where he was called to the Assembly 
of Notables (1787), and became a 
member of the States-General. On the 
fall of the Baatillo (14th July, 1789) he 
was anpointed commander of the 
Parisian National Guard, and saved 
the iving and q.aecn from the mob at 
Vorsallles. Ho endeavoured to dis- 
credit the Jacobins, and commis- 
feioners were sent to arrest him, whero- 
iipon he left France, hut was arreoted 
in Austria and confined (at Olmiitz) 
until 1797. 

During the consulate and subse- 
quent reign of Bonaparte, Lafayette 



rejjeaiedly refused OiBce, but at the 
restoration in 1815 he took part politi- 
cally in the Hundred Days. 

In 182 1 ho visited the United States, 
v.'Iiere lie -wa s received with enthu sia&m, 
and was voted by Congress 200,000 
dollars a-nd a township of land. In 
July, 1880, during the Revolution, 
Lafayette was again made com- 
mander of the National Guard of 
Paris, and materially assisted in 
elevating Louis Philippe to the throne. 
— BiblIOGbapht: A, Bardous, La 
Jeunc\sse dcLa PayeUe; G. Tower, The 
S’iarqiiis de La Fayetfo in the Armrican 
Itewiuiimi G. Morgan, The True 
Lafayette, 

LAFAYETTE, Marle-Madeleine de 
la Vergne, Comtess© de, French 
novelist, born 1682, died 1693. In 
1655 Bho married Comte Francois de 
Lafayette, and her house became a 
place of meeting for the most dis- 
toguishod men of her time, including 
La iloehefoucauld, Huet, Manage, 
and Lafonteine* The most dis- 
imgui»hed of her novels are Zatde, La 


LA FAYETTE, a town of the llnitcd 
States, m Indiana, on the Wabash 
Paver and Wabash and Erie Canal 
and at the iutorsection of sever'd 
raUways. It is the seat of the State 
agricultural college, and has a nurnbe" 
of miscellaneous manulactures. Pnn'’ 
(1930), 26,240. 

LA FERE, a town of France, de- 
partment of Aisno, at the conanonce 
of the Serro and the Oise, 10 miles s 
of St. Quentin, Captured by the Ger- 
mans in 1914, it remained in their 
possession til 13th Oct., 1918, when 
ifc was retaken by the French. 

LAFONTAINS (Li-fon-tclri), Jean 
de, French iioet and fabulist, bora at 
Cha-teau-ThieiTy 8th July, 1021, died 
at Paris 13th April, 3695. He began 
to study for the priesthood, but for- 
sook this career. His poetic talent 
was awakened by his reading of 
Malherbe, and in 1658 he dedicated a 
poem, Adonis, to Fouquel. In 1662 
he was invited to Paris by tho 
Duohesse de Bouillon. 

He was intimate with Moli^re, 
Boileau, Racine, and all the first wits 
of Paris, by whom he was much bo- 
loved for the candour and simplicity 
of his character. But he was no 
favourite with Louis XIV, who even 
hesitated to confirm his nomination 
to the French Academy. 

Tlie first volume of his Conies 
(Tales) appeared in 1664, a second in 
1671 . They are full of fine touches of 
genius, but are grossly indecent. Of 
his Fables (in which animals are repre- 
sented speaking and acting) innumer- 
able editions have been printed, and 
it is through them that he Is uni- 
versally known. — Biblioguapiiy: E. 
Faguot, Jea/i de La Fontaine; Tame, La 
Fontaine et ses Fables. 


LAGERLOF, Selma OttilianaLoulsa, 
Swedish writer, born in 1858. Her 
Gdsfa Bedims Saga (1891) brought 
her into the front rank of contempor- 
ary Swedish authors. She gained the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1909, and 
in 1914 was the first woman to be 
elected a member of the Swedish 
Academy. Among her wmrks are: 
Jenisalemi a i" wo -part novel (1901-2); 
T??e Outcast (1920); The GeneraVs Ring 
(1925); and Anna Srdrd (1928). 

LAGGING is the general name given 
to the process of preventing the loss of 
heat from hot surfaces. The term ja 
also often used for the material 
employed. Perhaps the most scientifi- 
cally perfect method is the use of a 
vacuum jacket, an example of which 
is to be found in the thermos flask 
invented by Professor Dewar. This 
flask is a doublo-walled vessel made of 
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FilveiVHl and ttie Fpace 'bctTvccTi 
iiie oiUer aud tlio iiinep g-lasd is 

viicuuas. Tlw apijliaiico po.^sesscs 
Duwers of retaining licat, but its 
dcfeoi lb chat it ib fragile. 

Tin ^ priiidple upon ^whicb the 
vacnuii'i tlask works is tljis — as there 
is iii» loatei ial lound the outside of Iko 
Inner Tessei coiihiining the hot liquid, 
this ■\tssel can only lose its heat hy 
lUflkdion, and since tlio wall of the 
oaler shell Vv^hich surrounds it is 
higlilr polished, the radiation which 
fails on this polished wall is at once 
relit tied back into the inner vessel 
fropi which it came, so that t ho amount 
oC S.oat uJucii penetrates the outer 
ilieli and e=?cancs is very sinall. 

in ‘••ngiiieeiJsig a’ork tJic properties 
d'“«u*aMc iji a lagging material are 
that it hkould ha\e a low heat cou- 
diiitlvlty, be uon-intlaminable, resist 
defortnat»on under vibration, change 
o! lemperature, or the aetiim of water 
and stcN'im. A variety of materials 
haviag these properties to a greater or 
losi extent are in use, such as slag 
wool, poper, asbestos, compressed 
co’^k, iiiiigiiC'da, and kiesclguhr. 

A iiJinihcr of proprietary prepara- 
tions of good Pisulatmg properties 
arc ,Aailahio. A typical example con- 
shts oi aooiit 85 u'n' cent of light 
magncduiii farboiiaicand 15 per cent 
aohesof's fibre. 

A steam- pipe carrying steam at 
40<}'* F. was tested unUiggod and with 
(iiifcrent thicknesses of this covering. 
When un lagged the heat loss \ras 

B. Th.U.'s per square foot per horn*. 
With a lliickncsb of 1 inch of lagging 
the loss became about 150 B.Th.U.’s 
per square foot per hour, and with 2 
melu‘s about 1 00, so that a thiclcness 
of about 2 Inclico reduces the heaf. loss 
to one-tenth of its full value when the 
pipe if, uii Jagged. — B ibuouraphy: 

C. Pt. Barling, IhatSor Ewf.neen\ and 
article in Euglneeringt 22iid Sept., 
IPII, 

tiP COS, a seaport town in. ilio «outh 
of Poraigal, province of Algarvi*. 
Adriilrnl Boscav/cn def-ated a French 
fleet Lit Logos in 1759, and the coast in 
the vicinity was the scene of a desper- 
ate battle lieiwecn Adiiiiml Jervis 
(Karl ht. Tmcent) and a largo Spanish 
fleet In 17 97, the Utter being ao- 
slroyed. Pop. 10,000. 

LAGOS, a hcapoft, Idand, and dis- 
trict iF Soutliom Nigeria. After pur- 
chan' ]iy Great Britain in 1801 Lagos 
was augmented by the purc'ha^e or 
amKP«.ition of further land, and in 
IS SO made a colony and prott'o- 

toretc. In 1906 it was united to 
Southern Nigeria, which was in 191i 
merged in the Colony end Protector- 
ate of Nigeria. It is now tho seat of 
the Central Governnieni of Nigeria, 


The town is the principal port of 
Nigeria, and with the builcting o1 moles 
and a deep channel o'\ ( r tiic bar ocean® 
going .steamers Bill And at Lagos an 
av’-orage and readily accc'ssible anchor® 
age. There arc enpjneciing- and 
repair-shops and slipways, and a wire* 
le&b station was esiablished in 1913. 
A railway running from Lagos has 
an extension to ICano (q.v.), ovei 
which a boat -train having 'ivagon-^ 
lit and restaurant cars is run each 
week. 

The Governor oC the district ig 
Pre-'ident of tho Legislative Connell 
There is a nu-slon grammar sidiool 
anda CrOvernTnent highcr-gr xde school 
in the town. The town is electrically 
lit, has a raee-coiirso, wat er-^uppiy » 
Government Jiouse, and an exlencj'vo 
cottage hospital. Pop. (town), 100,000,. 
— The district has a pop. of over 
2,250,000, including about 1,000 
Euroi>eans. 

LAGRANGE (la-gUlnrh), Joseph 
Louis, French inatlicniaUj fan, was 
born at Turin 25tii Jan., 3 730, died at 
Paris 3 Otli Axiril, 1813, and wma buried 
in the Panthbon. He Jiad a natural 
bent for maijiGmatic:*, and when 
scarcely nlmtecn years of age was 
appointed mathematical professor in 
the artillery school of fl'iirin. Jn 1764 
he obtained tho prize of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris for a thesis on the 
libration of the moon, and in 1 7 /O fop 
a not nor on the theory of the satellites 
of Jupiter. 

About this time he made a visit to 
Paris, where he made 1 ho acuuaim anco 
of D’Aiembori, Clairgua, Condorcot, 
and other savants. Soon after 
his return lie received an invitation 
from Frederick the Great, to whom 
lie had boonreoommendei bjr D’Alcm,* 
hori, to go to Berlin as Idrector of tlm 
Academy, a post ho held for twenty 
years. 

After FredcrIcIFs death (1780) tho 
persuasion of IJlrabeau anci the offer 
of a pension iudiiced him to Bcttlo in 
Paris. lie was the tb*st professor of 
geometry in the Polytociinic school,, 
and was uhe ni'st itigcribed member 
of tho Institute. In 1791 he wag 
appointed professor in ihtqne%vly es* 
tablished ISloimal School (Bcolo Nor« 
male Rupdrieiirc), at Paris (1794)*, 
as well as in tho Ecolo Polytech” 
nique. 

Napoleon bestowed upon him dis-* 
tinguished tolicuis ..f Ids favour, and 
as member of tho Senate, grand ofllcor 
of the Legion of Honour, and count of 
the empire, Lasn\mg'c oaw liiniself sur« 
rounded with every external honour* 
But he remained as niodewfc and reiir» 
iiig as ever, devoting himself with tho 
same Keal and industry to his siiudies. 
The most important of liis works aro 
his Micaiilgue amlytique (1788); 
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Thcorie des fondiom mialytiqiies 
(1797); JUsolution des Equations 
numeriqaps (1798) ; Lcipns sur le calcul 
(les JortcUoiis; and JEssai d^Arith- 
metiQue I’idlilique. 

LA HAHPE (la arp), Jean Franoois 
de, a l^Yencii dramatic poet, critic, 
end pliilosopdor, bom at Paris 1739, 
died 1809. His work Lycde ou Gouts 
de LiitCi'Ai'rc aneienne it modeme con- 
stii 'll 03 liiL 1 most durable title to fame. 

LAKORS^a cityof India, capital of 
the Puunb, on the Pavi. The city 
propc’* covers an area of 610 acres, and 
is suiToundod by a brick wall 16 feet 
hiL’li, flanked by bastions. Among 
the p.oinJnent buildings arc the fort, 
Ibo ](alace of Jehanghir, the Pearl 
llosQue.tho Great Mosque, the mauso- 
leum oi Banfit Singh, Montgomery 
Hail, the Punjab University, Oriental 
Oolh'ge, and Ma^o Hospital. The 
Kuropean quarter and the Mecan 


diiimg ohc thirty -eight years of the 
Boeietj^^s existence, in 183/ he was 
appointed librarian to the Sock ty of 
Writers to the Signet, an ofiice which 
he held till his death. He was in twn 
treasurer, secretary, vice-president 
and^ foreign secretary to the ScoitislI 
Society of Antiquaries. He published 
the works of John Knox, with valu- 
able notes; Select Remains of the Earhi 
Popular Poetry of Scotland; editions 
of Dunbar’s, Henryson’s, and Sir 
David Lyndsav’s poems, and of 
Wyntoun’s Ci‘07ii/MU. 


LAING, Malcolm. Scottish historian, 
bom 1702, died 1818. He was called 
to the Edinburgh Bar in 1785. His 
best-known work is the Hisfon/ of 
Scotland from the Accession of James 
VI to ike Reign of Queen Anne, with a 
Dissertation proving the participa- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots in tho 
murder of Darnlcy. 



Mccr cantonment (at a distance of 
about 3 miles) lie outside the walls on 
the south and south-west. 

History. Lava, son of Rama, is 
supposed to be the traditional Xoimder 
of Lahore, but tho city was probably 
founded in the first century a.b. In 
1521 Lahore became the seat of the 
Mogul Empire, and it reached its 
greatest splendour during the reign 
cf Akbar (1556-1605). Before passing 
into the hands of the Brinish it was the 
eanital of tho Sikhs. Pop- (1931), 
429,747.— Ijahore division has an area 
of 12,387 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
4,066,629, 

LAIBACH(li'b57^),nowLYUBLYANA, I 

a town of Yugoslavia, formerly in 
Austria, and capital of Camiola. It 
is situated 35 miles north-east of 
Trieste, on the river of tho same name. 
Its principal buildings are the cathe- 
dral of St. Nicholas, with fine pictures, 
frescoes, and carvings; the old Gothic 
town house ; the old castle ; tho lyceum 
and other educational institutions. It 
mnufactoes woollen and cotton 
goods, and paper. Pop. (1931), 69,768. 

LAING* David, Scottish antiquary* 
born in Edinburgh 20th April, 1793* 
died there ISth Oct,, 1878, He be- 
came secretary of the Bannatyne 
Club, a position which he retained 


LAING^S NEK, or LAHCPS NEK, a 
defile in Natal, iiiimcdialoly noith o! 
Majuba, where, in 1881, a small 
British force under Sir George Colley 
was cut up by the Boers. 

LAISSER-FAIRE (la-sa-far). For 
centuries the European nations ro- 

f arded their colonies as * possession’ 

0 he made to yield a profit. So the 
colonial produce must go to the homo 
market only, and the colonial needs 
must be supplied from the home 
market. It was against this theory 
that Britain’s Ainerican colonics 
rebelled in 1776. “We are not 
allowed,” they complained, “to make 
even a horseshoe.” 

A similar endeavom’ to secure 
economic o.dvantage by State regula- 
tion governed commercial policy from 
the break-up of tho medioaval systein 
until the end of tho eighteenth cou- 
tury, Orom well’s Navigation Acts did 
undoubtedly build up tho British mer- 
cantile marine at the expense of the 
Dutch (and of incessant war), while 
his great French contemporary, Col- 
bert^ was extremely active in the pro- 
motion of State measures pour faire 
aller le commerce (‘to make trade go’). 
Their efficacy was doubtful, and it was 
to M. Colbert that a French merchant, 
M. le Gendre, said laissez nous /afre, 
‘let us alone.* 

Against these interventions of the 
State in the regulation of commerce 
and manufacture, and against State- 
erected and Stato-favouredmonopolies 
and privileges, tho doctrine of Imsser- 
fairct laisser -passer was invoked by 
tho physiocrats in France and by 
Adam Smith in this country, and its 
application was generalhicd into the 
theory that the beat government is 
that which governs least. 

At a later stage the theory was ap- 
plied by Benthamandthe utilitarians 
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In cicfcnco of llio right's of private pro- 
portj and the incl(‘pendenc© of private 
ooterpriRe. Tiio theory was bUi»portPiI 
by the Manohest er Bohool, whobc groat 
leaders,, lliehard Cobden and John 
Bright, viewed factory logislaiion with 
doubt and trade imionism with hos- 
tility. It is now recogi'iixied that laisser 
faire implies the domination of the 
Btroiigest; “between men %yho are un- 
equal in. nialerlai w'eaith/* as Arnold 
Toynbee said/* there can be no free- 
dom of contract/* 

The whole tendency of modern 
times is away from la fs^.er’ faire: hic- 
iory and public health legislation, 
Bdiieation Acts, food inspection, 
niuincipiii tiadiiig, ''rruck and Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, Trade 
Boards Acts, and a host of others bear 
Witness to the modem repudiation of 
‘eiillglitened seli-inteie*t’ as a enfli- 
cient (llrective of social and economic 
aeUvities. Bee Individualism; 

LABOI'E LEGISI.AT10N. 

LAKE, Gerard, Viseotmi, British 
general, born 174*1, cik*d 180S. He 
entered the army in 1758, and served 
in the SeT®n I'ears’ War, in America 
in 1781, and In Hcdlund trom 1793 to 
1791. He attained the rank of general, 
and was coiniuander'm-thief m Ire- 
land during tbe tnaibies of 1797-8, 
and in India duiing tuo hlarathi 
(Mahiatta) War (1803). winch he 
troiight to a brilliant conclusion. lie 
defeated Holkar in 1805, returned to 
England in 1807, was made viscount, 
and appointed Governor oi Plymouth, 
where he died. 

LAKE, a sheet or body of water 
occupying a basin formed by a depres- 
sion of the lithohphere (earth crust) 
and not direct Ij” supplied with water 
by Pt a or ocean. Laki s may bo of 
several varictit',, and these variations 
may be classitled in one of stwerai 
dlfi'{‘ruit ways, either geologically or 
according to the nattire ef the drain- 
age system of which they form a pari. 

For coETcniciice all hikts may lie 
divided into live different classes: 
rrafer lakes, teefoiiie lakes, barrier laid s, 
glacial lakes, and dissohdioii lakes. Not 
infrequently they cdn be classified 
under several headings, e.g. the Great 
Lak<‘S are partly wati'r-eroded, partly 
tectonic, and partly glacial, such com- 
plications tending towards increased 
difficulty in simpiifving elassifical ion. 
The majority of the mighty rivers, 
such aa the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi, find thoir source in small tarns 
fed by springs and by mins, such aa ■ 
Lake Itiiasca, w'hich is the source of 
the latter river. 

LAKE DISTRICT, a district ia the 
north-west of England, famed for its 
picturesque and varied Bcener 5 % em- 
bracing parts of Cumberland, West- 


morland, and the north-west portion, 
of Lancashire, and extoiuling aljoui 30 
miles north and south, and about ‘35 
miles east and west. The district 
attracts large crowds of visitors, .and 
tho whole of it can be traversed In a 
week, 

Tho principal features of the scenery 
are lakes, moiintaiiis, and streaiiiB. 
The lakes comprise Buttermere, Ulls- 
wuter, Derweniwater, Thirlmere, Graa- 
niore, and Windermere, bt sides others. 
ITie high<‘st iMuks arc Hcafell Piko 
(3,21 () feet), 8caiell (3,1152 feet), 
Uelveilyii <3,113 feci), and Skiddaw 
(3,054 feet). There are borne water- 
falls or ‘forces’ (same w'ord as Nor- 
wegian fass), of great heaiily.- — B ib- 
liogkaphy: W, Wordswoith, Ailuide 
through the IHsirief of ihc Lakes: 11. 1). 
Hawnsley, ifomwl ihc Lake Distnet. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS, the name 
given to habitations built on small 
artificial or partly artificial Inlands in 
lakes, or on platforms Bupporfeii by 
piles near the shores of hikes. The us© 
of habitations of this mturo is a 
subject which baa engaged tho atfeii- 
tion of archieoloftifet s and others very 
largely since the discovery of tho 
remains of a leke-dweliiiig in Ireland 
in 1839, of .similar ones in it /rerinnd 
in 3 85 1, and subsequently of numbers 
of otheis eloewheie. 

The archnologieal interest thus 
attaching to these laoustiiiie remains 
has dray 11 attentk>n to tho fact of 
similar dwellings In lug still used in 
various parts oi tho vorld, in Russia* 
the 3klalay Archipelago (Borneo and 
Now Guinea), tho Oarollric Jslaiids* 
Lake Mameaybo in Venezuela, N«nv 
E'caland, anti in a roodjiied form in 
some parts of Central Africa. They 
afiford a striking illust ration of the 
spread of culture in early iiiiies, for 
tho Swiss lako-dwelMngs were made 
many centuries ago, probably dmrir^g 
tho Neolithic phase of culture. 

Tho tlmt who is knmrn to liava 
described lako-dwelllngs is Hcrodof uh* 
who mentions certain dwellings cit i his 
kind on Iiakc Ih'abias in Thwiee as 
being approached by a narrow bildgu. 
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each habitation having? a trap-door in 
tb(‘ lioor, i»i villi? nwH's.M io the wider 
beiiealiij tlirtniidi whit Si libh w-ere 
A grciit iiuiuher o£ these 
pfofnuuideti (ihio btruetureh) iun t* 
Dec a diseoTcm! in the SwinS lakes 
soiac belonging? to iho iron Age, soi.^e 
f,"W eien to Homan iimve; but the 
giifdesfc insmlKT apja-ar to i»o 
dislik'd in about equid proporiitaia 
beiweeii the ytone and BroniSL Age.-,. 

he Celtic lake-dw^t^Jilngs, e.iiled 
ernva^ogeSi are more or itvs.'S artihcial 
iNlands eoinporfetl o£ caHh and stoiH*H 
Ft reiigi bencd by pile.^, tho.^c oS Treliunl 
being ol a luiieh later date than Un>se 
iii ovcitXiO'iand, and are frctpiently 
not Iced ill early lust my ass fetroiig- 
iiold-i c»f petty eliltt-5, KimiJar hiruc- 
lurt‘--< are not iiifr(‘qii{.nl iu Sent land. 

’The relics found In theso biiihlinj?H 
liaTC tiirov/n mneh light on I're- 
historio man, laigv populidions hav- 
ing occupied these pile-dwellings 
during extended jseriodri of time. I>r, 
JCeller of Ziirlcii drst deseribeil fciio 
lake -dwellings of the Rnropoan con- 
tinent., and his account was translated 
Into English. — Bibliograpby : i'\ 

Kelier, The Lake J>ir(Uin{is of Sinfier’- 
imm' aiid other parts of hit rope; Honert 
Mimio, The Lake Uwelliacjs oj Furope, 
and A it dent hJeoftisk Lake Ihirlliryjs, 

LAKE, LADY OF THE. See 
LAA’CELOT of the Laicju 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, a lake 
partly within South-Eastern Ontario, 
Canada, and partly in Minnesota, 
tlnited States. It is upwards of 70 
miies in length, has an extremely i 
Irregular form, and a coast -line of 
about ‘Jf)0 miles. It is studded wiih 
numerous wooded Islands. Haiiiy 
River, the principal feeder of the lake, i 
flowc out of Eamr Lake, Minmsoia, , 
and enters the Lake of the Woods at 
its tooulh -eastern extremity. Tf dis- 
charge ' h from the north side by WinnI- j 
peg River, hewing to Lol:e M hmipeg. s 

Ivrnora, at the nortiicrn outlet of , 
the i.ako of the Woods, ])ecanie a j 
growing town through new gold -fh Ida j 
In this region and ihrouglu the wat< r- 
power of a Ihoiis'md lakes pouring j 
Into Winnipeg River. It has also | 
flourmills and sawmills, and is a | 
favotiiitc sunmier-resort. 

LAKHIMPUH (h/k-lum-pdr'), a 
British diPirlct of India, occupying 
the extreme eastern poriion of Assam; 
area, 11,757 m* miieh. It contains 
valuable forests, doiirishlng lea 
plantations, eoai-inines, oii-wells, &c. 
Pop. 588,000. 

LAKSHM! (from laksa, sign, lokon, 
fortune), in Hindu mythology, the 
wife of Vishnu. She is said to havo . 
Bpning, Aphrodite-like, in full per- ; 
feetloxi from the froth of the ocean, ^ 
According to other accounts, Lakshin! ' 


:r» LALLY-TOLLENI).AL 

is suppof C(1 to have spuing fi'oni a 
lotus, and is therelore often ended 
Ibidsmi, or goUde^H if the IcjIus, a 
Iknver she is aiva;^iL* n1 ed m 

holding, She llio iflmhi Vtjurq, I Ms 
Peres or goddess of abiimiaitee mid 
nro.'.periiy. Fhnverfj and praia arc' tho 
t>deiings she iik>sI eeiiinioniy fccei^cs, 

LALANDE (la-LsiKlb Joseph Jeroms 
!o Fruneais do, Fivueh ast r*>uoinei% 
liocii at B(/urg-ea-iM<‘ flepailmeTd 
<d Ain, lllh .Lily, ITiTi, dud in PaiLi 
■Uii Aprii, 1807. He de\o!!-d llnmdf 
to mathenialie-) and extiMnutiiiv, and 
uas fent by Aeadt ui/ in 1 r.d In 
Uerliu to tlet erisiii c* Hte parallax of 
the niofjn, while Laemlli v^iif wiih 
the saints object, to the <’apv ot iluud 
Hope. 

lie was elected ti> the Ace demy of 
Sciences, Pads, in 1753, and in 1762 
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lie became professor td aotruiusmy in 
the HolJege do France, w!r>ro ho 
icetiired wnlil his death. His chief 
works are hi--' Q'reafise on ^isironoMift 
ilLtorp^ Theunj, amf i’^naiipe of 
Aarff/aihn; mid -Ls/, onooikw 
graphp. 

LALA.NG, a tocr'-c found In 

barren parts of iiie ALTaiy T^reiii- 

pt lago. 

LALLY-TOLLENBAL, Thomas 
Arthtir, Comte de, a h'rimch j;eiieral, 
born In Raupldno 17h*L of Irisli 
parents, his father hay lug followed 
the fortunes of .laines II, and %rm 
beheaded dth ^fay, 1766. Tiutlned to 
arms, he tvas made brigadier on the 
field of Fonteuf^v. 3ie aecotiipaiiied 
the Pretender to Scotland in 17 15, and 
in 3756 he was made Clovernor of 
Pondicherry, war having t>een do- 
dared at that tune between h'raaeo 
HULcl England. 

Defeated by Sir Kyre Coote at 
Wandiwash, ho surrendered Ikmds- 
cherry in 1761, and wai» brought 
prisoner to England. Within a 
month he was reieubcd on parole, and 
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returned to France, wliere he snftered LAMARCK, Jean Baptiste Piero® 
imprisonment for upwards of two Antoin© de Monet, Chevalier de 
years before ho was brongrht to trial, ITrench naturalist, born in Picardv 
condemned, and executed (1766) for 1st Aug., 1744, died at Paris 18 ill Bee 
treachery. His son, supported by 1829. He was the founder of inverte’ 
Voltaire, obtained in 17 7 8 a complete brate palsoontology, as Cuvier was the 
authoritative vindication of his founder of vertebrate pateontologv 
father’s conduct. — Gf. G. B. Malleson, His drat work was Flore francaise, in 
The Career of Count Lally. which he advanced a new syUein of 

LA'MAISM, a system of Buddhism botanical classification, which was 
maintained by, the lamas and common soon, however, abandoned for the 
throughout Tibet and Mongolia. It natural system of Jussieu. Other 
dates from the seventh century, and chief works are PhilosopMe sooloqmue 
the name is derived from the Tibetan in which he promulgated a theorv 
word blamay Superior One. All foreshadowing what is now knowii 
Buddhist priests are called lamas, and as the law of evolution; Ristoin 
their gigantic and nbia.uitous monas- naturelle des animaux sans mrUbmi 
teries and nunneries arc styled and Tableau encyclopedique de h 
’‘lamaseries.* The highest object of botanique. — Cf. A. S. Packard, 
worship Is Buddha, the founder of the Lamarck: the Founder of Evolution, 
religion and the principal saint; the LAMARCKISM, the evolutionary 
remaining saints arc those common theory propounded by the French 
to Buddhism reinforced by a miscel- naturalist Lamarck (1744-1829), who 
lany of canonized religious teachers was one of the first to deny the im- 
and pious men. mutability of species, to establish the 

The Lamaist hierarchy resembles facts of variation, and to emphasize 
somewhat that of the Roman Catholic the importance of the environment 
Church; auricular confession and (fa monde ambiant). 
litanies are points in common. The He formulated the two following 
Dalai-Lama or Grand-Lama is the ‘laws of nature,* w'hich express his 
Joint god and king of Tibet, and lives views in summary form: (1 ) In every 
m splendid isolation in the colossal animal that ha snot passed beyond the 
Potala overlooking; Lhasa. Almost term of its development, the frequent 
equally exalted is the Teshu or and sustained use of any organ 
Bogodo Lama of Mongolia, in whom strengthens it, develops it, increases 
Gautama Buddha is also supposed to its size, and gives it strength pro- 
be incarnate. Below these gods are portionate to the length of time of its 
certain incarnations of saints, and employment. On the other hand, the 
then follow in order of precedence contmued lack of use of the same 
founders of lamaseries, Buddhistic organ sensibly weal^ens it; it detcrio- 
monasteries, and those of the lower rates, and its faculties diminish pro- 
ranks who are distingnished by talents gressively, until at last it disappears.** 
or learning, (2) ‘‘Nature preserves everything 

When either of the two la-mas de- that she has caused the individual to 
cides to allow his soul to migrate, his acquire or to lose by the influence of 
place may be filled according to direc- the circumstances to which the race 
lions given by himself before his has been for a long time exposed, and 
(death) change, stating into what consequently by the influence of the 
family he purposed transmigrating, predominant use of certain organs tor 
Lamas never actually ‘die*; they are in consequence of their continued dis- 
xeincarnated; they undergo a voliin- use). She does this by the generation 
tary process of transmigration, but of new individuals, which arc pro- 
they dread the form in which they duced with the newly acquired organs* 
may bo represented, and, as a conse- This occurs, provided that the acquired 
qucnce, no living thing is ever voltm- changes were common to the two 
tariiy killed. sexes, or to the individuals that pro- 

Should the deceased Grand-Lama duoed the new forms,” 
fail to appoint a successor, the sur- Lamarck believed, for example, 
viviiig Grand-Lama chooses, from that the long nock of the giraffe was 
among the boys born at the hour of gradually evolved by the action of 
his brother’s departure, a number of these laws. He supposed that by 
infants into whom the god’s soul may constant efforts to reach the foliage of 
have migrated. Prom these selected trees the nooks of individuals became 
infants the future Grand-Lama is somewhat longer, each succes<^ive gam 
chosen by lot, and is carefully tutored in length being transmitted to the 
In the art of being a god until his next generation. . ,, 

majority at the age of eighteen There can be no doubt that uidi- 
ycars, when he becomes supremo in all vidual organisms adapt themselves in 
things spiritual or temporal affecting various ways to their Burroundmgs, 
Ms domains.' — Of. L. A. Waddell, The such adaptations being technically 
mmmlsm of Tihei or Lamaism* * known as ‘acquired characters or 
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aceoiiiiTiocIatioiis. But tlie researohos 
of (ia-lBm, Weismaim, and many 
iKwe resulted m tlio generally 
aeeeptcd eoneJusion tliat sncii ac- 
qnii'od eliaraefers are not inherited. 
A(‘C‘ordiiig to tiiese authorities, only 
aufii variations as take plaeo in the 
f,TC‘rni“cells can ho tiunsmiited to oil- 
bpring. 

All hough Darwin reiccted the con- 
clusions of Lamarck, he attached a 
e**italu amount of evuliitlonary im- 
poitoucc to the etteots of upo and 
disuse, hut most modern authorities 
rcfUKiiato Lamarckism aitogethcr. 
The matter is by no means nnally 
sal tied, lor it is eonecHabic that some 
acquired elim‘aoteiv> inaj'' react upon 
the gcim-eelL, slimniating them to 
vaiiation in the saino direction. 

A hainai'cldan school still exists, 
and also a modi heat ion known as 
hico-Lamarekisru, wLiieh asserts that 
a champed environraent, acting on a 
f'lccession of generations, may gradu- 
ally bring about struetural laodihca- 
hon of adaptive character, and this 
m‘tossarily iiivolvcu transmission from 
parent to oiL^pring. l^chnito x>rooi or 
disproof, one way or the other, is 
ixtiemcly difficult. 

Many persons arc reluctant to give 
111 ) LamarckiMU btfaupe they like to 
believo that iiitcilectual advances 
made by pmoms can be transmitted 
to their ciJldreii. it is, however, more 
than doubtful that, the hereditary 
makO“Up of a new-born baby has been 
advantagcouslj’’ modified by the 
mental advances achieved by his 
parents. — BiBLioa]R.iPHy: F. 

Hutton, Darwimsin and Lamarckism, 
Old and Neiv; S. Butler, LmluHon, 
Old and Nevj, 

LAMARTINE {ia.-mdr-ten), Al- 
phonse Marie Louis do Prat de, French 
poet and statesman, born at Macon, in 
Ihirgundy, 1790, died in Paris, ISG9. 
By his first production, limitations 
(1820), he at once obtained a 
high place among the poets of the day. 
In 1820 ho was attached to the lega- 
tion at Naples, and married a rich 
English ladv, Elisa Marianna Birch. 
The Nouvdles mi dilations poetigues 
11828) and the Ilarynonics poUiques et 
religicitses (3 828 ) established his poetic 
fame, and obtained for him admis- 
sion Into the French Academy (1830). 

After the Revolution of July he 
travelled in the East, and on bis 
return published Voyage en Orient, 
souvenirs, i?npressions, pensies ei 
paysages (Paris, 4 vols., 1835). During 
Ms absence he had beea elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and thenceforward his career was as 
much political as literary. In 1847 he 
published his Histoire dea Glrondins 
(Paris, 8 vols.), in which ho manifested 
strong Eepublicaa leanings. 


After the February Devolution of 
1848 he became a member of the Pro- 
visional Uovornnient in the capacity 
of Minister of Foreign Afiairs. After 
the Insurrection of oune, 1848, ho lost 
his popularity, and in 1851, with- 
drew trom public life. liig Mimoires 
appeared In 187 1. liis works appora’cd 
in 40 vols. during 1860-6.— Biblio- 
UK iPHY : Oh. de Poinairols, Lamartine i 
E. Deschanel, LamarLne; Rod, LanMr” 
ime; h'. Bruiieticre, Evolution de la 
Focsle li/nque; E. Sugic, Lamartine. 

LA BIB, Uliarles, English cssayi'jt 
and humorist, was bom on the iOth 
Feb., 1775, and dad on the 29tli Dec., 
1834, ills lather was clerk to Bainiiel 
Sait, a bent her of the inner Tempio, 
who^obiainod lor Lamb a noiniiiatioa 
to Chjist’s HospilaL Lamb remained 
there lor seven yeais (1782-9), and 
wtulc there fuimed a friendship with 
Coleridge which had an abiding in- 
iiuence on his life and work. 

Chai les J-amb was employed for a 
shoit lime in tuc South Sea House, 
but in 1792 ho became a clerk in the 
acemmtant’s office oi the India House, 
lemainiiig llicic for thirty-three 
years. In 17 96 occurred the terrible 
iamily tiagedy which was destined to 
mould the w'hulo of Lamb's life. T? loro 
was a coitain amoual of mental in- 
stability in the Lamb iamiiy, ia- 
hoiited from thoir mother. Mary 
Lamb, who was ten ears older than 
her brother Cnaries, in a fit of acute 
mania stabbed her mother to the 
heart. 

Lamb at once assumed full respon- 
sibility for the custody of Lis sister 
m&u*ad of ailoydng her to be i-ont for 
life to a public a.sylum, and devoted 
the whole of his life to caring for her. 
At intervals her mental disease be- 
came acute, and she had to be con- 
fined, but as a rule tiie brother and 
sister lived together, changing their 
lodging irequently when the nature of 
Mary's malady became known. 

Lamb’s earliest poems w^ro peb- 
iished in a volume of poems by 
Coleridge in 1796. In 1798 Lamb and a 
friend named Lloyd published a Joint 
venture under the title of Blank 
Verse. This volume contains the 
well-known Old Familiar Faces, in 
the seme year he published his prose 
romance Tke Tale of Bosamund Gray. 

Lamb became a devoted student of 
the Elizfabethan dramatists, and thoir 
influence is plainly to be seen in his 
John Woodvil, which was pubiished in 
1802. As a drama this play has 
nothing to recommend it, but it has 
many pleasing passages reminisooni of 
Fletcher and Massinger, 

In 1806 Lamb again experimented 
with the drama, writing this time a 
farce called Mr* H„ which was pro- 
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duced at Drarr Lane. It was a com - 1 worse. He was deeply affected bv the 
plete failnrc. It is a very piece death ot Coleridge in tlie stmiiuer of 


keep his unplccisaiit name of Hogsiiesh 
from becoming known. In 1807 
Charles and Mary Lamb combined to 
write tlieir Talrs from i^Itakespeare for 
William Godwin’s Juvenile Library. 
Mary wa.s responsible for the comedies 
and Charles for the tragedies. This 
book \ra& very successful, and its 
reception eneoiiraged them to wu*ite 
two other books for children, ilfrs. 
Leicester's School (1807) and Pociry 
for CMltlren (iS09). Lamb also wrote 
Tht Ad rev tu res of Ulysses , based upon 
Chapman’s translation ot Homer. 

It w’as not an til 1820, however, that 
Lamb began to write the series of 
essays which made his reputation as 
an essayist and hmnoiist. His repu- 
tation as a Clitic had already been 
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made in 1808 by his Specimens of 
Pramatie Poets, a selection of choice 
passages from his favourite Eli^sa- 
bethans, illuminaiod by brief notes 
which display a rare insight, and 
which are couched in felicitous 
language. . . „ 

The Mssays of Elia were originally 
contributed to The London Mayasine, 
the first, in which Lamb embodied 
some of his recollections of the 
South Sea House, appearing in Aug., 
1820. Lamb took the name of ‘Elia’ 
from a foreigner of that name who 
had been a clerk with him in the 
South Sea House. A collected edition 
of the essays was published in 1823; 
the scries ceased to appear in The 
London MmoA7ie in 1825, and The 
Last Essays of Elia were collected in 
a second volume in 1833. 

Early in 1825 Lamb retired from 
the India House with a pension of 
15450 a year. Hia sister’s health and, 
indeed, his own became gradually 


he loll and cut his lace; eryhipelas 
supei-vencd, and lie died aiter a short 
rmess. Maiy Lamb survived until 
May, 1817. 

Lamb is one of the best-lo^ed of 
English men of letters. His oiiaint 
humour, his tenderness, his devotion 
to his siscer, and his loyalty to his 
friends set him in a place apart, ills 
style is very closely raodeUed on that 
of the Elijiabethans, es pecially Eiirton ; 
but he wTotc naturally in thi-. uav, 
which would seem an affectaiion in 
other writ era. 

} As a critic Lamb was a pioneer, and 
still remains unrivalled for his succinct 
criticisms o£ the Elijsabethaus. But 
he is chiefly loved for himself, some- 
thing in the wny in which Horace is 
loved. He has revealed most com- 
pletely and most modestly his own 
charming personality, and his essays 
arc read more on acco iint oi that revela- 
tion than because of their style, their 
wisdom, or even their lambent 
humour. — BiBLioaRAFHv: A. Ainger, 
Charles Lamb (English Men of Letters 
Series); E. V. Lucas, The Life of 
Charles Lambi P. B’itssgerald, Charles 
Lamb: his Friends, his Haunts, and 
his Books; W. C. Ha;zlitt, Mary and 
Charles Lamb* 

LAMBAYEQUE (Idm-bd-yrdka), a 
coastal department of Northern Peru; 
area, 4,614 sq. miles. There has been 
no census since 1876, although an Act 
of the Peruvian Congress of 30 th Oct., 
1920, has authori;2ed the Executive to 
proceed with an enumeration. The 
chief town is Chiclayo, connected by 
rail with Bten and Piata on the coast. 
The district is important as the sugar- 
producing area of Peru, and Chiclayo 
lies in the cotton belt. Pop. 14,0000. 

LAMBERT, Daniel, noted for his 
extraordinary Ki;«e, was born in 
Leicester 1770, died at Stamford 21&t 
July, 1809. He was exhibited in 
London and the principal towns of 
England, and at the time of his death 
was 5 feet 11 inches in height, 
weighed 739 lb. (over 521 stone), and 
measured 9 feet 4 inches round the 
body, and 3 feet 1 inch round the 
leg. 

LAMBERT, John, Parliamentary 
general during the English Civil War, 
born at Kirkbj MaJhamdale, York- 
shire, 1619, died in 1694. lie entered 
the Parliamentary army under Fair- 
fax, was colonel at Marston Moor, and 
major-general in the war in Scotland. 
He took the lead in the council of 
ofiicers who gaye the protectorate to 
Cromwell, but he afterwards fell into 
disgrace, and was deprived by Crom- 
well of all his commissions, though a 
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pt ii5.icm of £!;i,000 waR allowed him for 
])a.si borvkcR. 11<‘ headed Ihe eoii' 
ieileraey whU-h de-posed ilielK^rd 
Croinwtdl, aud In 1600 hel out for the 
north lo eneoimter J^lonk, t>ut 'i\aH 
deserted by hiy troops, sensed, aud 
coiiimitied to the T<wer. 

fit Kebtoiuiloii IsC Maa exeepied 
froia tlio aet of Intlemiiity, brup-Lihi to 
trial, and eondemned to «iea,th, Imt 
had hiH S( iiteiic(‘ conmnit^al to hanif-h- 
lueist to Gmn'nsoy. In. 1660 a plot f w 
!ii,s (‘vtvipe waR diseov<‘red, and in 
J667 he was rcinovtd to Ihe Island oi 
h‘t. Nieholas, in Plyniontb, .Sound, 
rvlicre he ditd. 

LAMBSHT’S PUE (Pinifs Lfthi- 
hcriuiiK^)., a N(#rtti Aiueriean pine 
in <la]iFm'nia, and soinetimes 
reaeliiiv’ the iieiirbi of 60U k<d. It 
yields, when iiinned, a s«8ar.v stib- 
feUuice known ns GaliforiiUin joanna. 
The ieaets are in fues; the. cones art 
14 to 18 inehcH iongj and conttiin 
edililc seeds. 

LAMBfiSE, a town of Algeria, de- 
parl ment ol Goiistaniine, It is i he site 
of the ancieiit Lainhtesa, xvhich tvouid 
appear to hai. e been <*sl abllshed in the 
iiiiie of Kadr Ian -is tliC' iu'adquarliO's of 
the third Legion (Augustan), hut fell 
into decay helore the advent of 
Chris tiaiiily, and no C.hrisliaii in- 
scriptions are to be found among the 
ruins. 

LAM'BETHa one of the twenty- 
eight boroughs of the county of 
London, famouo for its potteries and 
the site of many histoiica! and 
notorious buildings. Lambeth Palace 
has been, since the thirteenth century, 
the official reoidenee of the Arch- 
bisiiopH of Canterbury, aad contains a 
library of some SO, 000 volumes and 
valuiiiile Every ten years the 

palace becomes a gigantic conference 
hall, where all the Anglican bishops 
assemble to diseiiKS the policy and 
management of the Church; this is 
knowm as the Lambeth Conference. 
The la^^t was held hi Ih.SCb Among 
other fainoiiis bniidings in Lainfieth 
are: the Union Jack Club, Waterloo 
Station, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
Brixton Prison. Pop. (1681), 266,102. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES, a series of 
nine articles drawn up by William 
Whitaker and others in 1595, em- 
bracing the most prfmounced d€»o- 
tiines of <JaIvim'sn'i. The articles, coii- 
eerningthe doct rinesof predestination, 
Jiistificatioii, and free-wili, were ap- 
proved by ArchbiBbop Whitgift, but 
were rejected by the Queen and iho 
Parliament, and again at the Hiimp- 
ton Conference, 1604. 

LAMELLIBRANCHiATA (-brang- 
k!-aTa), or PELEOYPODA* a class of 
MpliuBca, represented by the oysters. 


niussels, coekk^^h ki\, v liieh au tl*s- 
iingiiished by the posse-non nl a hi- 
\aHc skcil composed of right aid is It 
^uhi^'-jarui iln^re is no ra-ping' ojpoa, 
amd most hpetdes |><3hS(.-.,s j Li fertile 
llatUiad imu-eiilar loot, bj uhmli 
burKJuiug ill f-atid, juihI, A:c., i 
< dieted. 4’iiere* f , however, no ioot in 
li:Ked foniiii, laieh os 

LAMFLLICORNES Hff/), ms ex- 
ten ii\r ''Cl u s < r hi i i It'S, meliin'f? I ho 
CoeLeliofer, Hay-htur- IbneCushf, 
Inmv l.e''dUs Ac.; n not! !«< ai i he 

Lmu'lfot ed club it. Lu ill the .ett i, 
ici’l'iiirUe. 

LAMFLLIROSTnES, a fnuip > ■ 
.'•fitubd bv Uijvi »• 1<; im hah' l!e 
diK'kb, i!i( fge -I'-er , Ac., fuf.i' 
thmuisio d hr f !h ll.if ftom of t la hd!, 
whieli ib iuvc&ied by ubuft .skir., and 



provided at the cilges uith a h< 1 cd 
transverse plates or ‘lanjielitr,Mhnni''’ii 
which the mud, In which these hi rdsf 
grope for food, is sifted or strained. 

LAMENNAIS (la 'nien-a), Httgues 
Feiicite Robert de, FrexieU phllosopht'r 
and publicist, \Aio wrote on religion 
and poiiths, hoin at St, Alato, 
Brittany, ou 16th dune, 17s2, dl<‘d in 
Paris 2Tth Feb., 185 i. iie or- 
dnint'd nrie.d \n 18Ub and tirA 
attractc<l aitintion by hU aijolugy 
for Homan bkit hob e km, the AV“wFowr 
I’mtUfference rn Mtifh re dr reUulijn. In 
1821 he deeilned tUo Oder ol a car- 
dinal’s bat, and the foOovAug year 
published a work favouring ulira- 
montane doeiriucs, i.g reb'i/h«i <ow- 
sidcrce duns ses mpporis urcc rurdre 
civil et pdii{f]m\ 

From Ihis time he liegan to preach 
the sepnraiion of Pboreli ujtd Slaie, 
and on the oufbnak of the July 
Kevoiutaui (1880) be became a um- 
vert to the dogma of the s«»ver< ignly 
of the people. In Senteiiiia r of that 
year bo began to hhUJJiViUi\ 

•which -^vas in 1832 coiideniucd by the 
I>ope and suppressed., 
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la 1834 lie finally revolted from' 
Rome in Ms Paroles d'un Croyant 
(Words of a Believer). This book, 
which produced an almost unex- 
ampled sensation, passed in a^few 
years through more than 100 editions, 
and was translated into almost all 
living languages. It was condemned 
by the Pope, and Lamonnais answered 
by the Affaires de Rome. 

His siibfeoqnent works wore all 
extremely democratic, and he gradu- 
ally became both atheist and socialist. 
At the Rovolntion of 1848 he became 
a member of the National Assembly, 
bnt after the coup dfiiat he lived in 
strict retirement.— Bibliography : 
Sainto-Beuve, Portraits ^ Contempo- 
rains I P. Janet, La PhilosopMe de 
Lamennais; W. Gibson, The AbM de 
Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic 
Movement in France, 
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LAMENTATIONS, the name given 
in the aiithoriaied version of the Sorip- 
tnres to a liturgical poem made up of 
five distinct elegies. They appear in 
the Hebrew canon with no name 
attached, hut ancient tradition, in- 
ternal evidence, and a prefatory 
verso which appears in the Sepiuagint 
point to the authorship of Jeremiah. 
The first four of the dirges are alpha- 
betical acrostics, successive verses, or 
in chap, iii successive sets of three 
verses, beginning alphabetically. 
Chap. V is not in acrostic form. 
According to Josephus, Jerome, and 
also some modern critics, those poems 
were written on the death of King 
Josiah (cf. 2 Chron. xx^ev, 25), but 
the contents of the book itself plainly 
show that a national calamity — ^the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the 
overthrow of the Judean state by the 
Chaldeans — ^is referred to. 

LA METTHIE, Julian Offray do 
Preneh physician and materialist, 
born at St. Halo in 1709, died in 
He studied theology at Jan- 
senlst schools and medicine in Paris 


) lammergeier 

and Rheims, fought at Bettingen and 
Fontenoy, and was severely wounded 
Ho taught that the soul perishes with 
the body, and that physical phenomena 
are the result of organic changes of 
the hrain. Expelled from Prance for 
his materialistic views, he was well 
received by Frederick the Great, who 
appointed him court reader. His 
works include: Ilisfoire naturelle de 
Vamei Ullomme Machine-, LPloimne 
plante; and Outrage de Penelope ou 
le yiachiavel en Mtdecine. 

LAMINARIACE.®, Kelps or 
Tangles, a family of Brown AIg.n 
distinguished by their large sfee and 
complicated internal structure. They 
are mostly deep-water sea-u^eods, and 
flourish best in the colder parts of the 
ocean. Laminaria saccharina, with 
simple, and L. digitata, with palmatelj 
divided fronds, are abundant on onr 
coasts, and form the principal source 
of kelp (q.v.). ^SVcLessoniaj Macho- 
CYSTIS; Nereocy&tis. 

LAMINATED is a term used to 
describe material which is apparently 
made up of thin plates or layers. 
Lamination is a defect often met with 
in steel and other metals where there 
is a separation of the material into 
layers. Sometimes metal parts are 
buUt up of a number of shoote or 
plates in layers; the finished article 
is said to bo laminated, as in springs 
and arnaaturo cores. 

The modem material, laminated 
wood, is increasingly used in the manu- 
facture of furniture and in house- 
joinery. 

LAMINATION, the arrangement of 
rock-material in thin layers or lammiB. 
This arrangement prevails especially 
in shales. 

LAMMAS, one of the four quarterly 
term days in Scotland, occurring on 
1st Aug. The name is from the Old-E. 
hldf-mmsse, that is, loapmass, bread- 
feast; so-called because on this day 
offerings were formerly made of the 
first fruits of harvest. 

LAMMERGEIER (Ito'er-^-er; 
Ger„ Hamb vulture’), the bearded 
vulture, a bird of prey of the genus 
Gypaetus (O. barhdtm), family Fal- 
conidse, and linking this to the 
vultures and the eagles. It inhabits 
the Swiss and German Alps, as well as 
the higher mountains of Asia, and is 
the largest European bird of prey, 
measuring upwards of 4 feet from 
beak to tail, and 9 or 10 feet in the 
expanse of its wings. Besides eati^ 
carrion, it preys on living chamois, 
lambs, kids, hares, but it does not 
disdain, when pressed, rats, mice, and 
other small quadrupeds. La Africa it 
is replaced by an allied species {Q* 
ossifragm). 
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LAMMSrmUIR hills, a ranpf(‘ of 

Seoilisl! in a KCiioiMiiy 

(eastward fii.Tctioii froiii fiontli-aast 
to line N<jrtli and 
torniiiif^ pari oC tho boandaiT bo- 
t\vOoii Bern iek and Haddinsftou'ihrraM. 
illffhest fruniiDiit, Laminer Law (1,T15S 
feet). 

LA MOTTE, Jeanna €lc Valois, 
Conitesse de, i'reneli i-dTcniiirt-'s'^, a 
d.'scaiulant of the family of Valois by 
an iilegitnnaie cliild of Henry il, and 
ludorioiis for the pait she pla>od ri 
the ‘diamond neei-claeo’ fraud; liorn 
t75Ch died She inanied the 

(‘iiiiite do la !\Io(te, a peiimlev^ ad- 
^ entiirer, and set Hod hi J>aris about 
1 78d. In the years 1 7h ? - i the Prine(“ 
{’ardinel do Bohan, who had iallon 
into diSfi'raeo, was rierhuaded by her 
that the Queen, Mane Antomette, 
lea'ardcd Idin i\ith miieli lavour, 
ivhieh would be increased if he would 
a-'sKt lier in pnre}iasinf,c a rahiable 
iiiamond neeklaeo wiiieh Louis XV 
had ordered for '^.ladajne da Barry, 
but which was •‘I ill m the jei’velleiAj 
hands. 

'I'he cardinal fell into tim snare; 
be a'„ieed t j htan i surety for the pay- 
ineid, and Ihe ncf'kiace \ya‘- dchyered 
to him. Jo»cnh Ihils'^mo, Bointe de 
Caadiostro, and pi’ooabiy the (inceii 
nls >, was in the plot; the neehlace dis- 
aup^'t^i’cd, was broken up and sold, 
prob.ably by the Ija Mottos. The 
sewelier, after waiting a long time for 
nl- money, applied direct to the court, 
and tlio plot was discovered. 

ihigliostro, the cardinal, and others 
%.ere thrown into the Bastiib, bnt at 
llj^e trial only the La Mottos were 
oonvicled. Tiiey escaped to England, 
where the coiiilG^se wrote J/twofre.? 
Implicating the Queon In the frond. 
.She was killed by felling out of a 
wlu.low in a drunken orgy, and her 
hns]»and lived a mLerablo wandering 
life till his death in 1831. 

LAMP, a vessel in which oil or other 
inhaiiiiaalde -uh^toiKc is burned to 
iwoduce ambtud liriit. The lerm Is, 
by a^so''*iation, a’udicd to any device 
iii which b'dit and heat are produced, 
mull as arc h».<np and ineejideseent 
lamp. The earla^st lamps in common 
use were made of baked clay, wiili a 
pimple onenlng in the top through 
wnieh the wdek passed. In later dajs 
much wa« done to improve the appear- 
ance of tiiesc lamps, and event ualiy 
lamps made of metal — generally 
1 .roiwe— were mtroduce<L 

All hough considerable attention 
was devoted to the oriiamentation of 
tbcso early lamps, little or no con- 
eld era lion was given to the Improve- 
mtnl in the ctacieiicy of the lamps a« 
light producers nntil the latter JiaU 
of the eighteenth century. At this 


time the Bmall cord wiidvs were re- 
placed by tiat uh‘Ih with rai'.iiui nml 

ltu\enng g^vxr. 

In 1781. Aimd Argand, of Clcrwva, 
introducsHl an improved Uiisp ui 
wliiclj a <*ir<xiiai' wick xva-’ cniplo’vcd, 
with an air supply up the central tube 
as wtdl ns on the outside of the wick, 
A fja''s funnel sarrounaing the llaiiie 
and hupport<*d on. « perLiratcd, bam 
below tho burner Improved ilie n'orn- 
bmiion. This \;pnid burner, %uB 
f nali modifK at'oTH, ihs the b.uls ol 
iJiOft inodcra oil-lamps, 

Oii-lamps in v.hnli tne fuel b’ made 
to lake agiiMS)! s sLile ]p hr.t-lia «no 
tim n'.e of air pre arc iio ti I r, 
both lighting aiul he ilirim in otoc at 
the lighting dcuhi s oL Ihfs char.u ti ’ 
illimimation obtained Lj the pailial 
V aporivalloii of the off. Where tlkC 
oil is complelciv' chaiiacd In state, a. 
flume of the Bumep charm ter K 
us^d to heat a loantle to ijvvui- 

<lcsccTi< e. 

Tiic heating Imiips arc uui.illy of 
the tviM' ri\inr com olid e vaporwn- 
tion of the oil. For IciithoU'O U’ork, 
Oii-Janii s ol the (inul sr-u icL type 
■were loian jlt" a mil, but in !no«.t 
(W tk < ti'icd. TO os - or ~ ere hoc 
employ ( d. .S' ' El. e i nH* Liuft; 

U \ iNfT'iif ■'j , pu . 

LAMPPLACK, a fine ’gmi formed 
bv tic'‘ < emdensat ion of tin* ‘-nioke of 
burning od, fiio h, or ivdnons sub- 
stances in a<, chimney ten ui n at in g in » 
cone of cloth, it n iced In the nianu- 
fm tore ol pigmenis, bkickiriRb and 
printing inks. iSec Carbon. 

LAiVrPEDU'SA. a small Hand cd 
Italy, about midway bUuceii Sidlj 
ani Tunis, where there is an Itainn 
pend scftlenicnl. it produces wine 
and frnit^*, and has a binali but ex- 
cellent harbour. 

LAMPETER, a lYmnh'ipa! borough 
and town of Wales, fWrdIgansluiv. 
The teAvn is ■well known as the seat ol 
St. Havid’-' Follcgg aililicbMl witb 
Oxf(o*d and tViTubriugc, nhicli luurs 
candidates h*r t!'** KfoscoiKdlau 
miiiisTiy. Pop. 

LAM'PREY, Hr* name of several 
ccl-hko, scabdC'S untebrates, swiklirr 
belovc li'-jie wLich inhabit both fivcj, 
and salt \*4alcr; b’cnus Petraniy?,oii, 
class ilsHo-ionwta, TIk^ lampK^ys 
have seven lounded glll-apcrtures nu 
each side of the iK‘tk, and a plirrk 
noHtril on the top of the bead* fhey 
have no pectoral or ventral linu 
There c f'* rm bit In? Jaws, and I he 
mouth is o. the form of a sockcr. lin* d 
With strong teeth and cuHiuv rslch , 
and the mei' lampreys are oittni se« u 
clinging to stones liy 11. Tlic 
hatches out Into a peculiar km it. 
known as Ammoemtes. 

The marine or fca lamprey (P« 
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marlnus) is sometimes found so lar^o 
as to weigii 4 or 5 lb. It is of a dusky- 
brown marbled wit}iyeIIo-<;visb patches, 
is common round the British coasts, 
and is also found on the east coast of 
North America and the %vest coast of 
xiirica. It ascends rivers in the spring 
lor the purpose of spawning*, and was 
loriiierly much valued as an article of 
food. Other species, some belonging 
to distinct genera, are native to the 
coasts and fresh waters of North 
America, Chile, A-QStralia, New iZea- 
iand, and Japan. 

The river lamprey or lampern (P. 
JhiuatUis) is a smaller species, and 
abimnds in the freshwater lakes and 
riveis of northern countries. It is 
coloured black on its upper, and of a 
silvery hue on its under surface. A 
close ally is the lesser lampern, sand- 
pride, or sand-piper (P. planeri). 
Lampreys attach themselves to other 
fishes and rasp away their hesh; they 
also eat soft animal matter of any 
kind. 

LAMPROPHYRE, a name first 
given by Gumbel in Bavaria to cer- 
tain igneous rocks rich in mica, which 
have in consequence a brilliant lustre 
(Gr. tampros)* It is now used, foliow- 
iug Eosenbusch, for a wide range of 
compact rocks, mostly oocuiTing as 
dykes, and specially rich in mica, 
ainphiboie, or pyroxene. The felspars 
range from orthoclase to lime-soda 
speoios, and the percentage of silica in 
the lamprophyre group may vary 
from 65 to 40. 

LAMP-SHELLS, the familiar desig- 
nation of members of the phylam 
Brachiopoda, especially those of the 
genus Terobmrtiia, the bivalve shells 
of which when closed bear a close 
resemblance to the shape of the old 
Homan or classical lamp. The valves 
are dorsal and ventral in position, and 
bilaterally symmetrical. They ai'e of 
unequal Bisle, the ventral one being j 
larger and perforated by a round | 
hole, through which protrudes a stalk 
by which the animal is aiiaehod to 
some firm object. 

LANARK, the county town of 
Lanarkshire, is a royal, municipal, 
and Tpolico burgh, situated on an 
elevation near the right bank of the 
Clyde, miles south -eabt of Glasgow 

by the Caledonian liailway. It is a 
very ancient place, and wa.s made a 
royal burgh by Alexander I. Not far 
from Lanark are the Pails oi the 
Clyde, in a romantic and richly 
ivooded part of the valley, which 
render the town a favourite resort for 
tourists. Every June a town festival 
is held on Lanark Bloor, and there are 
twice a year. Pop. 

LANARKSHIRE,orCLYDESDALE, 


a south-western inland county of 
Scotland, lying in the vidley of the 
Elver Clyde; area, 562, P2l acres, of 
which about one-1 bird is under eiilti- 
vaLion. It is divided into three pria- 
cipai districts or vraids, called lespee- 
tiveiy the Upper, the Middle, and the 
Lower, the la^t containing the greater 
part oi Glasgow, which, however, is a 
county -city. The upper ward cumsi&tq 
largely of mountain, mooiland, and 
pastoral heights, sovi'ral of the eleva- 
tions leaching troni 2,000 to 3,000 
ieet above the sea. 

The middle and low-cr wards com- 
prise a laige aggregate ol arable land, 
woodland, and. a rich tract of orchard 
country which has long been famomn 
They arc also very rich in Cf^al, iron- 
si one, limestone, and sandscoiie, 
which are extensively wrought, and 
the development of these industries 
has made Lanarkshire the moat 
densely populated of all Scottish 
coimties, containing roughly one- 
third of the total popiibition of the 
country (i.o, pop. (1 933 ), 1,585,968, or 
31*5 per cent of total Scottish popu- 
lation). 

Historically the county is of great 
interest, and asoociated with such 
battles as Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brig. The River Clyde traverses the 
county from s.s.n. to n.n.w., and 
prat iically divides it into halves. The 
main contributory streams are the 
Kelvin, Cart, Douglas, Avon, and 
CaJder. 

There are seven parliamentary 
divisions. The chief towns are Glas- 
gow, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Hamilton, 
Rutherglen, Motherwell, V/ishaw\ end 
Lanark, the county town, which is 
smaller than any of the others. 

Lanarkshire is one of the main 
breeding-grounds of the famous 
Clydesdale type of heavy draught 
horse, which combines great muscular 
strength and endurance with an 
amiability and docility that has 
recommended it, above the Shires and 
Suffolka, to foreign and colonial 
buyers , 

LAM'CASHIRE, or the Goimty 
Palatine of Lancaster, a maritime 
county in the N.wn of England, facing 
the Irish Sea, a part of it in the north, 
called Furness, being cut off iroin the 
rest by Morccambo Bay; area, 
1,200,122 acres. Towards the sea the 
land Is flat, bub on the east and north 
it becomes more elevated. 

The disfcrlot ot Furness is an integral 
part of the mountains ot Cumberland, 
the highest summit being Coniston 
“Oid Man,’ 2,033 feet. The peat- 
mosses or bogs of Lancashire form one 
of its most remarkable physical 
features. The most extensive of these 
is Chat Moss (q.v.). The most im- 
portant mineral product of Lanca- 
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Laiif aster i& tlie cunotv iuvn, Saifc 
there are a fureat luaa.r of hers far 
lars^'L such as Liverpool, AlaiHdu'ster 
and riaiford, Oidhaui, HuSton, SU, ck- 
IniriL and Pre&fcon. liiaekpool and 
Soiiiliport, two ot iho hebt-karuvn 
beaside-resorls in En’rland, are .-.ilu- 
ated noon the Lanea lure aca-board. 
As one o£ the ltoiiiitie« PaUiims 
Lancdsliirc U noianjally atSaeliod to 
the Duchv tif Laneaster, and the kin*:?, 
bcins? Duke ot Lan* astir, has the 
riyiit of its hlicriff. Pop. 

(1931), 6,039, iaa. 

LANCASTER, Joseph, the propa- 
gator o£ the educational syfotem (Lau- 
oustenan system of mstruerion) with 
whose name is coupled that of Dr, 
Andrew Bell, was born in Lonilon in 
17 7H, died at Nv^y York throiKh d <. 
carriage accident, 1B3H. In 17aS he I 
ooemn a school for eliiidren in South- ! 
wark, wiiich he conducted on the j 
raonitoriai sv.dera, which had Leon, 
previousiy oulliiied by Ur. Bell, 1797. 
{Srr BriL, Amuuwv.) 1 

The piiiicipai features of the '•ysiein ' 
v;ere the teacluns^ of Ih* voieu/er 
pupi'S by the more advanct d bI mlonl s, 
called monitors, and en cldioraie 
SI stem ot luecbaniea! a*. 11, bv” means 
of wi :eh these ytniiig tt icIksb taught 
large numbers ai the imo time. Jbio 
soon found powcriul upport, and was 
able to erect a sehouUioiise, which m 
180 5 was attended bj’' 1,000 children.. 

The miiiibor of his patrons and the 
amount of bubscriptionB continuing to 
increase, he founded a normal school 
'*'or training teachers in his bystem, 
which he now hoped to be able to 
extend orer the whole kingdom* He 
made extensive tours through Great 
Britain and Ireland, and In 1811 had 
founded 95 sohooln, attended by 
SO.OOO ohildpen. He was reckless and 
improvident in his ha bits j became 
bankrupt, and emigrated to America 
in 1818, where he at first received 
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Laaca ter C^f^tIa 

LANCASTER, a cHy of ihe TTnited 
►Splits, capital <1 i'aiiiJcJd <r‘ouniv, 
Ohio, on the 1-iof'kbtg Bhi r, aiiout lit* 
miles of C’oluiiibu.''. K is i inwnni 
ill a natural-gas distiid, and petro* 
It mil was tapptd qiifie luar the (‘By 
ja ithuS, w bile there aio inui-fuiiTulritH, 
ilour-mills, and luaoufacturta ot 
in. t hint', and ogi iculliir.il imjde* 
liioiits. Pop. 11,70c. 

LANCASTER, a utv of tin* rmfed 
Stall s, in PtunsyhanLi, H\it uf 
Lancaster count v, iind fuimcrlv tlio 
istate capit.il. It has iciy ext(*nsii« 
ijiauu picturing intdtsls, and is mid 
of the principai tobacco-Jeat market 
It is altoo the centre of a ilcli wheat 
ditetrict, and carries on an extensh^e 
lumber trade. l^>x>. ( 1 930 ), 69,9 1 9. 

LANCASTER, BBCHY OP, name of 
the estates that belong to the King aa 
Duke of Lancaster. Tlu^V are clmdly 
in the counties of StaiTordshfrc and 
Lancashire and an* man aged by 1% 
council, the* head ot wli)(‘h is the 
chancellor of the duchy, ti member of 
the Government. In 19-9 the la* 
come of the duchy was 1:1274)09, and, 
£02,090 was paid to the King, d’k«i 
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duchy has an attorney-gcBeral, and 
courts are held in the name of the 
Duke, who appoints the hiji’h shcriS 
of the county. 

' LANCASTER, DUKE OF* title home 
by the king of Great Britain. Henry 
Ill’s younger son, Edmund, w-as made 
Earl of Lancaster in 12G7, and this 
title passed to his great-grandson, 
Henry, who was made a duke in 1351. 

Duke Henry was a famous soldier 
unt i I his death on 1 3th May, 1356. Ho 
left no sons, only a daughter w'ho 
married, in 1359, John of Gaunt, a 
£on of Edward III. In this way Gaunt 



Lancelfjt 


obtained rich estates of ILo duchy 
and ihe tide of Duke of Lancaster, 
U'hich passed on his death to his son, 
who became Henry IV. The duchj'' 
then hecanio associated with the 
crown and since that time (1 399) the 
king, or queen, has been Duke or 
Duchess of Lancaster. 

LANCASTER, DUKE OF, English 
prince. John of Gaunt, so named hc- 
<'ause he was horn at CThcnt, was the 
fourth son of Edward III, Born 24th 
June, 1340,111 1359 heniarriedBIanche, 
die heiress of Henry, Dulee of Lan- 
c^.slcr, and so obtained that title. She 
clledin 1309 aiidho married Constance, 
daughter ot Peter, King of Castile. 
,folm spent much of his time fighting 
In Franco and Spain, and at one time 
hoped to become lilng of Castile. 
When his father’s health wm feeble 
he became active in English politics, 
and he remained so during the reign of 


his nephew, Richard II. At this time 
ho was the leader of the party that 
favoured the teaching of Wyciiffe and 
opposed the church. Me died 3rd Feb, 

1 399, leaving a son who became Henry 
IV., and a daughter, Catherine. His 
third wife was Catherine Swynford. 
By her he was the father of the Beau- 
forts, who played an important part 
in public affairs during the reigns of 
Henry IV. and i-i enry V, 

LANCASTER SOUND, a 
leading from the north-west of Baihn 
Bay uest to Barrow Strait. It was 
discovered by Baffin in 1616, is about 
250 miles long, and has a centiai 
breadth of about 05 miles. 

LANCELET, the popular name of 
primitive marine vertebrates, 2 or 3 
incheblong, with a slender, compressed, 
transparent, lance-shaped body, oc- 
curring in shoal water in the tem- 
perate and torrid parts of the earth, 
where they burrow actively in the 
sand. 

They were formerly referred to as a 
single genus and species (Am.pMoxvs 
lanceolaius)i but a number of species 
are now rccognijiGd and placed in two 
genera (Branchiostoma and Asym- 
metron). These constitute the sub- 
phylum Cephalochorda of the verte- 
brate phylum. 

At one time they were regarded as 
alowdygroup offisb.es (Pharyngobran- 
chii or Leptoeardii). No true or paired 
fins are present, and in the other parts 
of their anatomy the low organfeatiou 
of these creatures is readily cpproci- 
able. The vertebral axis consists of a 
slender rod (notochord) pointed at each 
end, and composed of elastic tissue. 
There is no skull. The mouth is of oval 
shape, situated below and slightly 
behind the front part of the body, and 
there are no true jaw’s. Its margin is 
suilf, and bears a number of delicate 
ciliated filaments or cirrL The mouth 
leads backwards into a very large 
dilated chamber representing the 
expanded pharyu^r, which performs 
the part of a breathing organ j and the 
walls or sides of the pharynx are per- 
forated by transverse clefts or fissures, 
whilst the inner lining of the chamber 
is ciliated. 

Breathing takes place by the admis- 
sion of water through the mouth into 
the dilated pharynx, the effete water 
passing through the slits or clefts In 
the sides of the sac into an atrial 
cavity, whence it escapes outwardly 
by an opening known as the ‘abdo- 
minal pore.’ 

The circulation of the blood, which 
is destitute of colour, is performed by 
pulsation of the main blood-vesscdfi, 
there being no distinct heart. The 
pharynx is continued into a stomach 
and straight Intestine. The lateral 
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miiseif' iri divldinl. Into a foeries of J'O'?- 
lueiitH, and tike ceiiiroi nervous 
HS^stem cmLslsib ol a t.ube lyiiuT abo^rc 
tbe notoctiord. A paicli of 
c-ir.!)e{ldc(l in ii»o Inmt of iiiis tube 
reisrcHiiits a k-iiuplo eye. The .sev- 
orffiiiiwS are In tla* ioian ot a beriea of 
IhiekcniRics m tlic body-wall, whieU 
discliargc their produets into the hur- 
roiindinj? sea-water, w'hero fertiiwa- 
tiois 1 akes piaee. ''rhe egrgr hat f*heH luit 
into a larva, whleh pas.^ts throiiErh a 
ouinplicai ed nieiaiiiorpliubls to reaidi 
tlio adult felaijt. 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, the 
uaiiio of (me of tiio paladins ('elebrateil 
ill tho iradil ioiks and fa bli'S ivdatinf? to 
KiiP^ Arthur and the Ihuimi Table. 
Acvordixifr to tradition, Laneidot wiss 
tho k^oii of Ban, Kintr of ihmoic, was 
educated by tfio fairy Viviana (tho 
Ijiady of the Taike), axid boeamc one of 
tiu) chief kiiiahts of Aithiir’s court. 
His love hu* tbuicyra, or Buinevere, 
the Ix^auiiful wife of Arlhur, arid hi.s 
disregard of iMorgaun, a fairy, and tho 
sister of Arthur, placed the knight in 
the most dangerous and marndlous 
bituatioiis, frtmi which, houever, he 
always (‘xtricated himself by his 
valour and tho as-sistauce uf the Lady 
ol the Luke. 

Le Roman de Lancelot dn Lac^ a 
famous niediiieval romance, was com- 
piled by Waiter i\iar»es (UtlO-OO). The 
oldest extant form of the Lancelot 
story is contained in tlie German 
poem Lanzelet by Ulrich von Zatsii- 
khoven (twelfth centiiry). Tiie ta,le, 
however, is prol)ably Ctdtie in its 
essentials. Ciiristien de Troyes, the 
Eroncli irouvbre, made xusc of the 
Lancelot story for a love romance. 
Tiic story passed from the Freneh into 
the Mortc IJarihur of Sir Thomas 
Idaiory printed in 1485. Imiicelot is 
one of the chief JlgurcH in ‘Tennysoals 
Idiflls. — Ci. J. L. Wcbton, Tta Legend 
<sf i^ir Launedut dn Jaw- 

LANCERS, ligiit ce-vulry taking 
t heir na mo from Uidr |) d nci palwea pon, 

9 -foot iaiice. dliere are in the 
Britisii service six regiments of 
laFicers, and the name is also well 
represented among the cavalry regi- 
ments of the Indian army. 

As a weapon for cavalry the lanco 
has not been continuously used in the 
Ihiiish or any othei' European army. 
In the Middle Ages it was the princi- 
pal arm of tho knights, each ot whom* 
whatever other weapons he might 
carry, had a laneo carried for him by 
Ilia Sfiuire. Then, with ilia gradual 
introdueilon of hre-arms, it became 
the fashion to place too much raliaaeo 
on the very^ elementary forma of 
musket and pistol available, tlli, in tho 
early soventeenth century, tho lanco 
had completely disappeared, and tho 


wnairy of that da5% though mIiI! 
armoured to soiuft extent., wro armed 
uiendy with a sword and H(»iue funii of 
and irtisted (uxUroly bro 
attioii to the entire cxeUislon of Uieir 
proi>(*r sphere of at lion. They 

had bccoiiie, in fact, meredy <l.ragoori-i 
(in t he original rm^anir.g of t he word I 
and mode m» Ubc of the armc Manehe. 

If? the Thirty Vems’ tVijr (bn4u,vui 
Adtdfduu of Swe'den, tliafc be 

nus Itoing laoit* I ban luBf tho xaluo of 
hn fuialvy, cdiamod tiii* unlv(”!,.id 
h.v.stoiu euti tiMiuod liiH iior » own to 
ixuike use of sho< k aciicoi, ieu'Ang ib’e 
ui'liou l.» t!ie iiiiojiiiv an! druxausn,-! 
(Tn()onf<'d iulainry). The sy-'U la (Inn 
evol\<d in 11. ue !*c<aine pcie.al, ami 
was f()lL»wed and inipsowti upon I > 
other captams of that and tlaj iollow'- 
iiig age. 

Shod action at speed ivas now iirsi- 
versally rceogniaed as the pro]ierx(do 
uf exualry, tmi the sword wasUie only 
weapon with which it could bo earrioti 
out. Pistols, and in later ja'ars a 
(’ijrbiiic, did, it is true, form p«irl of 
tho e(piii>ment of a tr<n'gKU% but I ho 
cmddne at a?n rat v wa , of m* ii-^o when 
luoimtcd. The word dragoon had by 
now lost its original nieoiuag, and 
dragoons ’tvoiv used as heavy c*avcilry 
proper. 

in the second half of the cigliteeiit li 
century x-ortain regiments of Ihuso 
wvre raised in the British service, and 
called light dragoons; th(w wore 
armed, according to the prevailing 
fashion, with sword and carbme. Then, 
during the wars of tdio opening years 
of the nineteenth century, appeared In 
the Freneh army certain reginKcnls of 
i^olish lancers, w’hidi proved to be of 
consideiubic valwms" cavalry fcicJH‘enK/ 
though in a nxoro BiistainccI action 
this value wm lee.s enidont. They 
were at least true light c^avalry, and 
were armed with an itiial weapon for 
inountcd thditiiig. 

The Britfdi authorities i here lore 
decided to toliow Xap(deoiil>. lead, and 
in comequt'act (tFviered, in JHir,, c-cr- 
lain Uglit drag<HHi revimeiits It* bo 
rc^orui(‘d as iaut‘t*rs and to exciuingo 
the carbine for fhe lance. A di'^tlnc- 
tive unifonn wiH also evoived, baaed 
to some extent, on the original Poilrli 
pattern, in. its main tminvoa this 
unifona survives to tlte present day, 
tho moat antiiuith''o item being tlio 
lancer cap, a tigbt-tlttlng helmet with 
a square Hat top, a domed with a 
plume. 

Lancer regiments In tlio Britlsli 
service were as foilow’s, date of raiftiiig 
being given in brackets. 5tli 
Irish) Lancers (1798): unllbmi blue; 
facings. Kcariet; plume, green. 91 h 

(Queen^s Boya!) Lancers (1715): uni- 
form, blue; facings, hcwlet: plume, 
black and white. I•2ih (IhBtcd of 
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Wales’s Royal) Laiieers (1714): um- 
tomi, blue ; faeina's and plume, 
scarlet. 16tli (Tlic Queen’s) Lancers 
(1759) : uniform, scarlet; lacings, blue; 
pliiiiio, black. ITtii (Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own) Lancers (1759): uni- 
form, blue; facings and plume, wliite. 
21st (Empress of India’s) Lancers: 
uniform, blue; facings, French gi‘ey; 
pJume, %vliiie. In 1922 some regiments 
were amalgamated, and the following 
is tbe present list of Lancer regiments 
12th, 16th/5th, 17th/2l8t, 

Lancers. Six years later the l‘ith 
Lancers was converted into a CayaJry 
Armoured Car Regiment, 



Laaeet window, ’Warinington, K'orfcliamptottsliire, 
15540 


LANCET WINDOW, a high and 
narrow window with an acutely 
arched top. Lancet windows are a 
marked characteristic of the early 
English style of Gothic architecture, 
and axe in a great degree peculiar to 
England and Scotland. They are 
often double or triple, and sometimes 
five are placed together, as in the 
window called the 'FiYe Sisters’ at 
Tork. 

LANCEWOOD, the popular name 
of the wood of several trees of the 
ord. Anonaceoe, as of the Omndra vir- 
gdta^ a native of Jamaica, JOuguetia 
quiiaremis, a native of Ouba and 
Guiana, which possesses in a high 
degree the qualities of toughness and 
elasticity, and is on this account 
extremely well adapted for the shafts 


of light carnages, and all those uses 
where light, strong, but elastic lluibe? 

IS required. 

LANCHESTER, town of Diuhara 
It IS 8 miles from Durham, on tii<^ 
L.N.E.^Riy. The chief oecupation is 
coal mining. The town occupies tlio 
site of a Roman city, and many Roman 
remains have been uncarlhed. Pori 
5,200. 

LANCIANO (Kin-eha'no), a eify of 
Southern Italy, in the province of 
Chicti (Ahruz:d'Gitcriore), the ancient 
Artxanum. It is iiie see of an arch- 
hishop, and has an ancient cathedral 
and the remains of a Homan theatre. 
Pop. 20,000. 

LANCING, village of Sussex. It h 
9 miles from Brighton, and has of late 
become a seahide resort. On the 
Downs above the village is Lancing 
College, properly S. Nicholas College, 
Lancing, a public school with accom- 
modation for about 400 boys. Pop. 
4,000. ^ 

LAND, word used for the earth on 
which we live and which provides us 
Vvuth the fundamental needs of human 
life. In most countries of the world a 
great deal of it is owned by private 
individuals, but there are public 
lands, or land which belongs to the 
state as a whole. Much of the land in 
private hands is let out for rent. 

The private ownership of land has 
created many difficulties, and some- 
times perhaps ininsticea, and as a 
remedy its nationalization has been 
suggested. The special taxation of 
land, which it is argued differs from 
other commodities in that its amount 
is strictly limited, has been advocated, 
and in one or two cases has been put 
into practice. In Ireland, where the 
land problem is particularly acute, 
much of the land has been bought by 
the tenants from the landlords with 
the aid of the state. 

In Great Britain economic causes in 
the 20th century have led to the sale 
and break up of many large landed 
estates. All over the civilised world 
the tendency is for the ownership of 
land to pass from the large holder to 
the small one. 

In Great Britain land is conveyed 
from one person to another by lawyers 
who draw up conveyances, 'which, 
with other documents, constitute the 
title deeds. This applies to the two 
kinds of land found in the country, 
freehold and leasehold. The loArs 
dealing with land are very cumber- 
some, but a series of laws passed in 
1925 helped to simplify them. 

To facilitate the transfer of land, a 
system of registrationhas been devised. 
This has been adopted in Ganaua, 
Australia and other parts of the 
British Empire and to some extent in 
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An olFire fur the reuLsira- ' 
lisjii of tiths to larai was opeiitai sn 
J^ondtHK ja i8tfh the iwJi'itwtUyn ('1 
liiiul eoltl u.ts luade eojajniihoio in 
th<‘ counFr «»f |jOfi(i<(ki, ,uui hi In 
iln‘ lHm>rtf 4 h of Ka^t bourne; it ni o 
voj .} iiKoEr in Yoik-k.hiro iiinS Mnhlle- 
h.'L; (‘i'H^khere it epiioiial. The 
oiviKT (jf |;iTi(i Oil I tie j’cjirihtcr for a> 
eertain Hiiie ohfalna .ni nbsokatt tiiie 
id It V lileii is rnaiviiu by the 84 no. 
and tuUiiv ntinsi'ers can i»e carried mil 

Li hi iaU (Met. 

LAND, In econoriK"-., one of the 
fact on'- in nrtKhief ion. the idhow hein^r 
c.iplini and la bon j*. 'Fhe share o} Idle 
.loin I prod.nei ^\liich it rcee’AeK is 
i:nn\kn a- ruit. A< cordiiin'to ftieurdo'b 
tlaMuy oi reii! , the a'ea>uui of (•♦'•it is 
de^'idt ii t>r the wiiue of a piece of hind 
aver land on ihe inerf-iu of eiiliiva- 
tirm, i.e. land v. hich Ju‘'t pays for the 
expenses of cult lie* ion and no hiore. 

Tlif'- Idea of rent is qiuiv sound iu 
the.ew, blit in piaetice is needs rnodi- 
ication. Local euHnnis play their 
part ill determining ihc v.diic of land. 
j\loreoTer, Jand, (speeialiy agricnl- 
tiiral land, lias nad a eeriein amount 
of capital put iiitu it. and inii^t otl'er a 
retmn in ihe shape oi profits. 

4’iie enontioii'k Increase in land 
rallies in touii« has led to a demand 
for Fpeeial Taxation cca these, but so 
Jar only temporaiT cxiiedients liavo 
been attempted in this direction. 

LANDAU (lanMon), a town of Ger- 
many in Uavai'ia, on the Qiieich, 
formerly strongiy fortliic d. It passed 
from French to Bavarian hands in 
1815. The eaiTiages known as landaus 
derive their niinio from Landau, 
where they were tirsfc built in fho 
eighteenth century. Pop. 11,486, 

LAND»CRABS, crabs so called from 
their semi -terrestrial mode of life, 
their habits learilag them to live on 
land, and awaj^' fruia the sea, even fur 
considerable periods of time. The true 
land -crabs (Gecarcluidjei occur in 
Asia, parlleularly inthe eastern Archi- 
pelago; in Aiuerlca, and specially in 
the Indian Islands; and in 

AiiSi ralia also. Tlio best-known Hpoides 
is Geearcinus rnneo/n, found in the 
higher parts of Jamaica, which often 
proves very destructive to the su&ar- 
iiiaiitatioiiM. 

The crabs of the genus Cardisoma, 
represented by the common speciea 
t\ mrm/cx, and inhabiting the West 
Indian mangrove swamps and marshes 
appear to feexi upon both vegetable 
and animal diet. Among other fapeeies 
of land-crabs may be enumerated the 
sand-crabs (Oc> pbdidie), with the 
bBckoning or calling crabs (Geiasimus ), 
and the Thelphusiciad which inhabit 
freshwater streams, but appear to be 
eaually at home when on land. 


LANDES Band), a tcnii 'lUMMia >li\ 
applad in Ki.ince to crJriii'-iu* I \tl 
and ia»gM.v barren tiacl ■ .*• ? u fctiia , 
from ilic luouUi of tiu* tlamuju aioii . 
Uk id r <♦!’ iSisear and looii bO lo iai 

mill s Intuul, {MOMbna i\ u 'Hi .osMl-hiiL 
ihe jen. Thar bf*ar chk tie hotd a 
ami But the .» .x>a x! r-.id< las 

fa cji laigefr phidm? V i U iriviirnt 
I me, ohn Hr tu f reh’cl ncifdil 
UistiKi''' f’oni ‘•taldcJ) Jao'o'jJ** L''*- '-j 
lie -anuo’nmx ami ti\ ir n.' xta»?i 
t tr'lu'f hd \ ui. 

A < on an ndtia are' fki'! I m a re- 
claimed bv im* m of . di a* 
."ch' me, and ihe “I 'd mpo s u ior b 1 j.a 
Laiidesds imed to ti'.nm*'’' il'c m a k 
niaihby regib n? a''e ijov', laaai'i or*/*" 
leitn The*-*” siibs \,ere once d 

in Scotland to faiolifate Ih*' cro 'Pg 
of riwri, and aio incniioned iu l-ir 
'Wader iScoKA Quentin ihineart: cL 
“i would Ii.ivc' kni'Wii thiM% bov, m 
the iamh ■? of Baideaux . . . like a 
crane on a pair of '.tilt 

LANDES, a nmrifline ch 'payment 
of France. It lias an aia a of 8,001 sq. 
mile-,, and etmitibiH three arnfiidis^.*- 
nnnt.M, Mont -de-MarMin (the eai)ila!;, 
I)a\, and SI. Sever. The Icrtde lamlr 
cuii'-i.'t eliiefly of the alluvial valhvh 
to ti'o of tbt* MidmiA^ and tbo 

Adoup. The %'iiie im cultivated to a 
considerabh’ extent In the hudile di >- 
tenets, as are also inai/a* and rye; the 
Landes horses are iiroiniueiit. l\»p. 
( 1931 ), 257 , 180 . 

I-ANDGRAVE (Ger. lamG country; 
and graA count), a German titk bur- 
viviug from the time of the Holy 
Koman Empire, and forinmiy he- 
stowed upon distiict g( seniors or 
upon miens of Muall principaiitie'i, to 
diblinguish thciu from eoiuits, in- 
ferior ip. order of prceedtmee and 
nobility, Landgraviates I'oauerly 
exii-ted iu Thuringia, and Lower and 
Higher ALace. 

LAND LAWS. In prfiiilllve *t>clety 
might is right. Tlie ttroueoi- tr'bo 
oTifots tine weaker from the huiJiifd- 
grounds or pawlurei lauit-. it via* I'O 
Each tribe occupies oiiI.\ what It enn 
hold by foice, Ihit as, owiiip; t o gruv l li 
of numbers and <tt!ier eaiiK's* a. no- 
madic iUe beeuTiRS less desirable and 
the spoils of the chase, though siipple- 
mented by the irllail iicrds, In'caiiie 
too precarious as a means of exisit uetb 
man's ut tent ion is tunuMi lo agrieol- 
ture, and with agrieiilture emiich a 
more settled exi- tenee. F<a‘ a i line the 
tribal herds renuun 11 s eliief vealiii, 
and only a eainpanitlvely simdi por- 
tion of the land a r<miid t be acttlemeiit 
is eultivatt‘d. Usaaliy tlie culllva- 
tion is in the haiuK of the heads of 
families, amongsi w liom it Is auiiWillr 
parcelled out. 

PressTire of numbers, however*. 
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^gain exerts its infliienco. More land 
requires to be cultivated, and culti- 
vated more intciibively, and the man 
who succeeds in getting a good return 
from his plot naturally objects to a 
xcdlstribuiion which may not im- 
probably be to his disadvantage. The 
more labour he expends upon his plot, 
the more he comes to regard it as his 
own by right. li he has the powder, ho 
declines to part with it, and as such an 
attitude becomes generally adopted, 
it readily gains recognition as a right. 
The idea of private property becomes 
established, and the necessity ior laws 
regulating more fully its enjoyment 
and its transfcronco arises. 

In Saxon England the unit was the 
village. Largo pasture lands were held 
by the villagers in common, and at 
least the head of each family culti- 
vated a plot, sometimes in conditions 
of permanence, sometimes under a 
system of periodical ivarrangemcnt. 
But at the Norman Conquest the 
sweeping changes wrought on the 
Continent by the growd-h of feudalism 
were introduced into England. The 
theoiT of the feudal system (q.v.) is 
that all land is held of the sovereign, 
in whom resides the ultimate owner- 
ship. 

Lands were serzed by the conqueror, 
and allotted to his great retainers in 
return for military services. In course 
of time these vassals obtained the 
right to make subordinate grants to 
others, who thus held immediately of 
them and mediately of the Crown. 
Gradually the feudal services fell into 
disuse, and money payments gener- 
ally took their place. 

By the Statute Quia Emptores 
subinfeudation was abolished, but 
vassals were permitted to sell their 
holdings, the purchasers stepping into 
the shoes of the vassals and holding 
of their superiors. In the reign of 
Henry VIII power was given to devise 
land by will, while entails were 
authori^aed by the Statute Be Bonis. 

in Scotland feudalism took firm 
hold. Generally the chiefs of the 
elans became the feudal vassals of the 
Crown. Subinfeudation was, and is, 
common, and since 1874 cannot be 
prohibited. It may go on to any 
extent. But in early times a vassal 
could not substitute a person in his 
place without the lord’s consent, i.o. 
although (unless prohibited) he could 
grant a subordinate feu of the entire 
holding to be hold of himself, he could 
not transfer it out-and-out to be held 
of his superior. This disability has for 
iong been abolished. Its advantage in 
the days when military service was a 
necessity, and the superior was con- 
cerned in haring a vassal who could 
render it, fs obvious. The Clan Act of 
17 15 finally abollshedmilitary services. 


The interest of the superior is 
knowm as the dominium dirertmii or 
superiority, because feudally it is the 
superior right, while that of the vassal 
is termed the dominium utile, or 
property, because he has the more 
profitable interest, the de fiicio 
ownership. 

Generally speaking, apart from con- 
tract, the owner of land has tho rbjht 
to do what he pleases with it. Thus ha 
may build on it, cultivate it, excavaio 
ie, sell it, lot it, burden it, give it 
away, or bequeath it. His use of it, 
however, must, as a general rule, not 
be such as to interfere with the rights 
of others, nor such as to create a 
nuisance. Accordingly ho must not 
dig upon his lands to such an extent 
as to bring down tho lateral support 
of tho adjacent lands. Uo has ex- 
clusive pobscssioii, and may therefore 
Ijrevent unauthorised persons from 
going on to his lands, i.o. trespassing; 
but a trespasser is liable only in civil 
damages unless his trespass has been 
in pui'suit of game. 

Tho ownership of land is said to be 
*a coelo usquo ad centrum.’ The 
minerals, therefore, belong to the 
owmer of tho surface, and he may 
prevent tunnelling. The minerals, 
however, may be hold as an estate 
separate from the surface, in which 
case the owner of the minerals has no 
right, apart from contract, to bring 
down the surface; but if in carrying 
on operations in tho usual way ho 
drains off -underground water from 
the neighbouring lands, no action of 
damages will lie against him therefor. 
Possibly, too, no one is entitled to lly 
over land without the owner’s con- 
sent. Tho Aerial Navigation Act pro- 
hibits flying over curtain defined areas. 

Standing water, such as a lake, be- 
longs to the owmer of the land. Ho 
has also the right to use a stream 
flowing through his land, but, as a 
general rule, he innst neither interlc^'e 
with its natural flow nor pollute it. 
The soil of rivers which are both 
navigable and tidal belongs to the 
Grown; that of other streams to the 
owner of tho land. If a stream runs 
between adjacent estates, the bound- 
ary is the ‘medium filum.’ 

Land must be enjoyed subject to 
any casement (q.v.) affecting it. Un- 
like an easement, a title to land m 
England cannot bo acquired by pre- 
scription. In Scotland, however, 
prescription operates, and a good 
tiule to land can be acquired by 
possession for twenty years on an cs- 
facie valid irredeemable title. Thus 
A, of full ago, having a defective title, 
or even no title, to a certain piece of 
land, conveys it absolutely to B, and 
B records the conveyance and pos- 
sesses on it for twenty years; B has 
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& T.'ilid flllc whicli even the true 
owiici* caimot redticc. 

Til EiifTland Ti'gihtitatioii of title is 
largely (iptlonal; but provision is 
iiiade in i lie Lands liogisiry Act , 11)25, 
wliieii may enable tlie area of regis- 
tration to foe widely extended in ten 
years from Isfc Jan., 192t>; in Hoot land 
no real riglit is complete rdthoiit it . 
In recent years a strong movement 
lias been set afoot in England for the 
taxation of land values. 

^ee aim tbo artides on Compkn- 
sation; Fee; Heir-ix-Law; IN' 
OLosuRB Acts; IJoimuix; &c. — 
BinLioGRAPHY: Sir II. S. Jilaino, 
F'/toye CammuuUlf^^t F. SefdiOfim, 
PJiwlish Commuail^fi 

Boyil Kiimear, Prinnple.^ of Pwj)(r*i; 
in Land; Sir F. Pollock, The Jjand 
Laws; 3, 'Williams, Imw of Peal 
Priwerty; J. A. Btrardsaii, The Law 
of Properfu* 

LAND LEAGUE, on org.ni elation 

f rojected by ParneH, the Iwider of tbe 
fish national nioTcnmni, in 1879, the 
ostensible object of which was to piir- 
cliase the land of Irc‘iand for the 
people of Ireland. Funrlh were lergtdy 
suiKScribceJ, especially in America, bob 
the stringent rules against landlords 
and tenants holding aloof from it , and 
tho compildty of its memberr. with 
many terrible outrages, caused it to 
foe declared an ilicgo! association in 
Oct., 1881, and to be siipprc.sscd. 

After tho suppression of the Land 
Lcngme a political and agrarian organ- 
isation called the National Leagu was 
formed. Its main objects Tvere under- 
stood to be the reform of the land 
iaw'S, the weakening of the power of 
tho landlords, the iiierea<^e of peasant 
proprietors, and tfao establishment of 
some kind of independent or senii- 
Smlepcndent gorernment for Ireland. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. The 
rclalicuship of landlord and tenant is 
constituted w hesi one who is owner of, 
or who has a legal interest in, land®, 
houses, or oLher subjects (the land- 
lord or lessor) lets out the same to 
another person dhe tenant or lessee) 
la e^msideratioii of a eaidtal sum or of 
an annual return (rent) or of both 
primum and rent. In England a lease 
for a period not exceeding three years 
is valid if made by deed, by informal 
writing, or by verbal contract f«d- 
lowcd by possession. Beyond three 
years a lease is good only if cousU- 
tul<*d by deed. 

The term of the lease may bo fora 
period of years from jnar to yea’»’, or 
at will. A tenant for lile can grant a 
fonilding lease for 0;)5) year-, mining 
100, forestry 900, other leasc'« 50 
years. A tenant in tail by the Settled 
Land Act of 1925 has the powers of a 
tenant for life. A lease or agreement 


X<ir lease reduced ivdlinginiist bear 
an ad mloecm stamp, the value being 
detennined by the con.dderation of 
the term of endurance. 

ff there is no express agreement to 
repair, the law lmpli(\s a cov'^maiii on 
the part of the Ic'ssee to use tin 
premises in ‘a tenant.-liko maimer/ 
which entails an obligation to do « 
certain amount of rejmlrs which has 
never been pri‘eis€ly <leiinecl, but a 
tenant at will Is under no obligaiion 
to repair, and a tenant from year to 
year ne<‘d only keep the pi'cmlses 
wind and water Imht. if tho tenant 
expressly uiuh rl<ikt>s to iea\e (he 
jti'omises in ilw eondll ion in uhich ho 
gotthoio, hois liable lor ordinary wear 
and tear unless «*xpre''Sly exeepied. 
He must use th<‘ premises in a pro|ii*r 
manner and make good any damage 
w'hieh ho or his hou'^ehold may 
negligently cause, e.g. by vacating tho 
premise's during the currency" (A lot 
and leaving I Inna imoceiipied ; and if 
lie covenants to do tho K'pairH and the 
iweiuises are tleslroyed, he must ie- 
place them unless expir’csbly ('xeepted. 

in letl ing furnished orw’orkli'g-eUstS 
hoiibos the iaiidiiord is Ik Id to uiub r- 
take that 1 in v are tit for hiuuaii occu- 
pancy, Olid if they arc not s<«. tho 
tenant ma> re.semd the cimtract and 
be free of the rent. Apart from Bpeciu! 
agru'mont a lease is not rescinded by 
destruction of the premises, e.g. by 
fire, but the landlonl la not obliged to 
rebuild. It is therefore advihuble to 
stipulate in the 2ea&e ihaf* in the event 
of the complete or partial deatruciloii 
of the property the landlord fehall re- 
build or restore Ihem within a btrded 
time, and that should he fall to do eo 
the liability of the tenant shall eetpav 

In agricultural leaser there is fin 
implied obligation on tho tenant to 
maintain the hedges and fences and to 
cultivate the band In accordance wbh 
the custom of tho counfry. Ai his 
outgoing he is entitled to couiiku- 
sation for improveiucuts on tho 
holding efiVeted by him diiriiig lug 
tenancy. 

T^nlc' -} expresdy prohibited, »Lo 
tenant may uaderlel or assign the 
pivimse'-', hue in the latter ease he re- 
nialn® lialile tor the rent hhould tho 
iandhii'd decline to accept the {iK<dgneo 
in substitution. tSince the coming 
force of tho Land lord and 7Virmi 
Act, 1927, if a tenant has coveiunted 
not to assign or underlet tho 

consent of his landhu-d, auch eonsnit 
cannot be unreasouaWy witliludd. 

If the lease is tor a ilved perLfd, it 
comes to an end bv mere elfin xioii i>t 
time, and notlrc is not requiivd to 
terminate it. In Ietiing% from werli 
to week, month to month, or fpuirter 
to quarter, the notice rc'qpired is 
respectively it week, a inontlp and a 
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Quarter; in lettm??s from year to year, ing apparel and bedding, and tools to 
six months ; in agrioultriral leases, one the value of £5 uiiiess the tenant is 
year* A tenancy at will is terimnahlo holding over (q.v.), live stock and iin- 
at the ploasiiro of either party after plements if uthtT property is avall- 
Teasonabie notice. able and agricultural machinery are 

At the expiry of the lease the tenant privileged, 
must deliver up full possession of the The Bent and Mortgage Interoet 
demised premises (even if ho has sub- Restrictions Acts, 1920-c, imposed 
let them), together with all the build- certain restrictions ou the right ol a 
iiigs, erections, and fixtures, other landlord to increase the rent of or to 
than fixtures introduced for the ptir- eject the tenant from, any house i\m 
poses of trade, agrieiiitiire, eunveni- rent or rateable value of which 'at 
ence, or ornament, which may, as a 3rd Aug., 1914 (immediately pnor to 
rule, be removed b^’’ the tenant before the outbreak of the European War) 
the termination of the let if such re- did not exceed — in the molroPoUtsyi 
movai will not result in material police district, including the Ciiv of 
damage to the freehold. (See Eix- London — JSlOo; in Scotland, ii9u: 
TITRES.) elsewhere, 

Trade fixtures comprise all articles The liraeiical efiect of the Aet was 
of a chattel nature used for trade al- to give security of tenure at a limiLcd 
though they may ho airixed to the increase of rent so long as there was 
freehold, and include furnaces, vats, no suitable accommodation Gl',e- 
fire-engines at a colliery, salt-pans, where, and provided the tenant paid 
baking-ovens, hydraulic presses fixed the rent and observed the conditions 
in brick and mortar, fixed steam-en- of his tenancy and yyas not guilty of 
gines and boilers, the greenhouses and nuisance, annoyance, &;c. The county 
hothouses of a market gardener, and court judge within whose jurisdiction 
nursery trees and shrubs if planted by questions arising out of the Acts lay 
the tenant in the way of his trade. was in all cases given wide powers of 
Agricultural fixtures are more discretion in deciding ivhether in any 
widely construed, and include en- particular case an order for possession 
gines, machinery, fencing, and even should be made. The operation of the 
buildings for which no compensation Acts has been extended from time to 
is payable at the tenant’s outgoing, time, and was again extended in 1932, 
and which have not been aitixed in though rhe scope of the Acts was then 
virtue of an obligation in that behalf, very much resi/ricted and their opera- 
One month’s written notice of in- tion was practically confined to lower 
tention to remove them must be rented houses. 

given to the landlord, who may elect In Scotland a verbal contract of 
to pui*chaae them at their fair value lease is valid only for one year. Un- 
to an incoming tenant. Fixtures for less otherwise agreed, the landloid 
convenience or ornament include must keep urban subjects (houses, 
hangings, tapestries, mirrors, chimney- shops, manufactories, and the like) In 
pieces, window -blinds, grates, book- proper repair, and their accidental 
cases Becui'od to the wails, and destimotion terminates the contract, 
brackets. Urban leases may be assigned or the 

By the Landlord and Tenant Act, subjects sublet, imlcss expressly pro- 
1937, which came into force on the hibited. The landlord has a lien 
25th March, 1928, a tenant may ob- (hypothec) over the goods brought on 
tain compensation for improvements to the premises (the in met a H illata)^ 
which he has made in the property including furniture on hire, goods for 
after the coming into operation of the sale or sold but not deiiyered, and the 
Act, and at least three years before property of a subtenant to the extent 
the termination of his tenancy unless of the sub -rent outstanding, but not 
the landlord offers him a renewal of including property of a lodger or 
the lease on reasonable terms. A member of the tenant’s family, or 
tenant may also obtain compensation articles deposited or lent, or, in sziiail 
for loss of goodwill or oven a renewal dwelling-houses, the bedding and 
of the lease if the sum which could bo tools of trade, and such furniture to 
so awarded would not be adequaxie the value of £10 as the tenant may 
compensation. select. The tenant must keep the 

Generally speaking, chattels and subjects plenishod. There is now no 
personal effects found on the premises hypothec over agricultural and pas- 
may be distrained for rent; but the toral subjects exceeding 2 acres in 
goods of a lodger, things in actual use, extent. — B ibliogbapht : E, Foa, The 
articles left on the premises in the way IteliMionsMp of Landlord and Tenant ; 
of trade, e.g. a watch to be repaired or Fawcett, Landlord and Tenant i 
cloth to be made up into a costume. Tiffany, The Law of Landlord and 

g erlshable goods, loose money, goods Te7iant% B. W. Adkin, A Ma'ndbook of 
i a warehouse for safe custody, ifie Law relaling to Landlord am 
pedges in a pawnbroker’s shop, wear- Tenant 
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RANDOLPH lA, a frcnns 
plmihhy i>lains, ord. A i>ocjiiact !0 , Im»- 
Ioii;4’iia4‘ ti> I'l’upiL'al Africa, AKula- 
?aM*ar, &c., and coiapritoiof? Hpcrics 
tliat are irapoitaiit an atnirccvi of 
Til hi nr. 

LA.MBOE, Walter Savage, an 
Eiip-Iihi'i ])oct and prose 'ivriter, born at 
lf>sk?y Court, Weni icksliire, tlOtli 
Jail., 177 a, died al Mon ncc ITUi 
Hep!., l&fil. lie war cduealeti at 
Rncfbj' and Oxford, from both <d 
widen he was expelled fei' nnndiiie>^.>. 
He pul dished a small vohm'C oi poems 
in I7be, and a It riglh^" poem, (khu\ in 
iVJb. The lattm* lie sabt?euueni'iy 
trail' tded into Latm rerun lieiiig one 
of the 1110,0 a<<*onipiisiu d Latlnhsin of 
his t me. 

1T< «,u SM eiied to ( larcro iiroptM t on 
the ih at li t#f iii-n Ini her, and re-ideii fur 
a tune ai Ha Sin and became .an jii- 
iimati* friemi oi Soul hey. In 18^8 iie 
raised a body of imii m his oun ex- 
pense tor tin* dekmeu o* Spain nguinst 
France. In 181 1 he ha -lily marrh d a 
MihH Jiilix Thuiliitr of Bath, ami 
setlledi at Floix nee, \-s lieie many ol his 
wuirks wore writ leu. Haringseparat ed 
from his who, lie n turned to SOrndand 
In 183.). In ls57 the publuainm ot 
some ludty sLuuieis a''’ain''L a iadv of 
Bath led to a proNecution for libel, 
aiul Landor uas brouaUt in for -£1,000 
dumaftes. lic left .BnaLind, .and onee 
more ioimd a rest ing-iiiaeo in Florence, 
where he was 'dded by Browning and 
visited by S\^inburnc. 

A poet of distinction, Landor has 
always charmed the poets themhcives, 
although his poetry was never widely 
read. Ilis fame chletiy rests on his 
Jimginanf €onveysaiio7iSt between 
celebrated persons of ancient and 
modern times, a model of a pure, 
•Rigorous, finished EngliRh style. 
Among his other works are: Count 
Julian, a trageily; Hellenics or Greek 
J^oems; Periries Jspasta, imagin- 
ary leuku's; Fentuhiero^i ami Penfa- 
logvc; and the dramas Andrea of 
Mimgar^l and Giorunnri of Naples . — 
BiBLioOB.iciiT: Sir Sidney Oohhi, 
Landor tlhudwh I’deu of Ltdlers 
SerieA; W. A. limePer, Early Potmo 
of 'i Valter Sacage LmiJcr. 

LANDRECIE3 (lii! -dr-se), or LAN- 
DRECY, a small French town, on tho 
Sambre, departaumt oi Nord. It was 
fomierly fortitled, and pUycMl an ini- 
portaul pari In the French wars of the 
si'veiitemith and eighttenlh ecntiiricB. 
imriiig the Enropeun War it was the 
scone of llerco fighting between iiic 
French and the CTcrmans. Oaplnivd 
by the Gernrins aft-'W the Brhi-h 
I'idreat O’em Mons, tlic town ivniained 
In the enemy’s possession till the end 
of tho war. Pop. 3,7 0i>. 

LANDSBEBGj, a town of Prussia, 


prorinuo of Brondenhury, ami 17 
nil h s north u'C I of i'-mfskiuit , ou riic 
Wait he. It hah mauiihH'f UF‘ts nf p*i- 
gimu tind lu-dJcri-, (‘cnJaycM, ivoojh n u 
tobacco, and bjiliitu Fuje k>dk).]. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENiNG, a U'ne. 
now generally a.uj lied to ihe n. dural 
.-Sylco'’!4ardcJ} dc u n, a-.d!''Uur«ii hini 
from the ku'nud oi* art dioiaJ. it 
Old 41 Tia 1 cd i n Wn ‘d’ ' i 1 d ! ! i « I iL < le, h ♦ ecn t h 
(uuliiry, a-, the t ulconc' of a tiiAa. le 
folk 11u‘ Ffcncli aoit Dutch djlto, 
vhich had iicf n iMpujfcd inf'*'* fhi*- 
could ry, and, hm'oy Isu-cd cii a fo’o* of 
rtmaiarily, r\icu'4i{y, 'um| i ’irua’'* 
an, b ttcae ocuo mu I* fc’** 
men of g* nei , nu {Uf im <. d to 
itdnuv luture n l-luuur ‘ and 
planting of parden. and 

LANDSEER, Sir Eduin Ucarv, 
IKuriB'f, horn In Lruhism 7th f.Lucii, 
lhh‘i, died tiu re Ini Oct., 1873 A,« n 

ehild he b« g.in lo draw iiiiiiiiaKf at 
thirteen he < \hlbiM‘!lat tlie Aeadt (n>. 
and tlio year iolloying Iniaiu a 
hliHleni. I''ioin Oj.d time oow.tiu- he 
exhibited n^galai iv at the Acadcimy 
and at the IPili-.h Iia-t itutiuu. I’l 
I8‘2r> he was i-h cled A.ii.v.; m tS3*K 
R.\.; in 18,)0 he uu." knluhoMl; «uio ui 
ihr<.7 he tieeiincd the pr< Mdmk of 
liu‘ Iluyai Ae.Hfcmy. 

llo iakcM high rank uiuong aadina! 
painters; and tiiuiigli he has been 
bl lined fur nUroduein^ t< o hiunun a 
bent bnent am! expretebloii into some of 
his animals, tho humour and pathos 
of animal nature are well expressed in 
his work. But he is oftcui weal; in 
design, colour, and analomical con* 
btrnct.ion. A gi'cat niaa>' of his 
paint ini^ are in the National thiliery. 
Among his best-knovn works ore: 
The Cafs Paw (1821); The Eeiuru 
from Deerstalking (18JI7); Biyh Life 
arid Lum Life (ISbl); d’kere's Life in 
the Old Dog Vet (1838); A Dkdoiiueat 
Ti^akrloo (iS5fl); At anarch of the Glen 
USdl); Uncle Tom and his Wife Jor 
Hale U857); Swmisnerii im''adtd by 
Eiaaagles (186.9); and the ciiebrated 
JJons at the base of Nclsoidn 
mcnl, Trafalgar Stpiaic.—- OI. ,1. A, 
AiaTi-"’<'ii, Mtdars of JJrilish Arh 
LAND’S END, a grardt c headland la 
Cornvali, some 00 ieel high, tomiing 
tne south'\\v*=!ttC‘j* extrenihy o£ 
England (iat . .70 ' fl’ n». lenp 5’ i;/ w.). 
There is a lighlhon-e ou the Lortg- 
ships, a group of daiieuroiis rocks 
about a mile to the west* 
LANDSHBT (laufsTiut), a pic- 
turosuiie old town td 1 bn aria, «iri the 
Bar, 38 miUi? N.B. t-F Munich. It has 
many iniercAing Iniildijig'*, mmuig 
which arc tet. Martin’s Ohiirch, a Hue 
brotiiie slmcturc built Intyccii t4c7 
and 1 177, i.'sith a steeple 102 feet high t 
the ruyal p.Haec\ toniicrly the resi- 
dence of the Bavarian dukes, tho 
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reconetnicted fiftecntlx-ccntmT town 
lioiise» and tlxe ruined ciiapei o£ the 
old casilo of Traiisnit^:. Landshut 
has mLannfactures of leather, starch, 
maoliiiiery, carriages, tobacco, paper, 
Sic. It formerly had a university, 
transferred in 1800 from Ingolstadt, 
but removed to Munich in 182G. 
Pop. 26,105. 

LANDSKNECHT, a German term 
for the mercenary foot soldiers, armed 
with pikes (lanees) and swords, first 
organi 25 ed by the Emperor Maximilian 
I In 1487. The term was employed to 
distinguish these ‘fellows of the plain 
from the Swiss mountaineers, also em- 
ployed as mercenary soldiers. 

Sir Waiter Scott, in Qiieiiiin Dur- 
ward (chap, xvii), describes a ‘Ijan^- 
knecht ’ : “ His whole cauipniont v/as 
that of one of the German adven- 
turers, W’^ho were known by the name 
otLanzknaclits, in English ‘spearmen/ 
who constituted a formidable part of 
the infantry of that period. Those 
mercenaries were a fierce and rapa- 
cious soldiery . . . and a lanskneclit 
was one© refused admittance into 
Heaven on account of his vices, and 
into Hell on account of his tumultu- 
ous, mutinous, and insubordinate dis- 
position . . . they manfully acted as 
if they neither sought the one nor 
eschewed the other."’ The French is 
lansquenpt (qL.v.), from which a card 
game derives its name. 

LANDSKRONA, a seaport of 
Sweden, Ihn Mahno, on a tongue of 
land projecting into the Sound, 18 ! 
miles N.N.E. of Copenhagen. Its har- 
bour is the best on the Swedish coast 
oftheSoimd. Pop. (1932), 18,656. 

LANDSLIP, the slipping or sliding 
of a considerable tract of land or earth 
from a higher to a lower level. Land- 
slips are auo to a variety of causes, 
such as earthquakes, the penetration 
of permeable rocks by water forming 
a surface of sliding on some under- 
lying impermeable layer, or on coasts 
the undermining action of the sea. 
Among the more disastrous occur- 
rences of tills kind are the slip of the 
Bossberg behind the Bigi in Switzer- 
land in 1806, burying villages and 
hamlets with 457 of their inhabitants; 
and that at Naini Tal, a sanitary hill- 
station in the Himalaya in 1880, 
when 230 lives were lost. 

LANBSTURM, the Gorman equiva- 
lent for levie en masse^ a local militia 
of Germany until 1918, which was 
only called up for home defence and in 
ease of actual invasion. It comprised 
that portion of the reserve which was 
too old for the Lundwehr (q.v.), and 
consisted of soldiers who had com- 
pleted their term of service with the 
first line, reserve, and Landwohr, and 


pi untrained troops between the a 2 e« 
thirty-nme and iorty-five. Duiins 
the European War the Landsturni was 
reqmred to undertake foreign servioA 
LAND VALUES, TAXATION OF> a 
^rect tax levied, for national or 
local purposes, or the market value 
of land, apart from any buildings or 
improvements upon the land. In 
proportion to the amount of the tax 
this taxation of land values is a 
means of securing for the conmmnlty 
tne economic rent of land otherwise 
appropriated by the land owner. In 
the sphere of local taxation the pro- 
posal is known as the raftng of laud 
values, and it was in that form that 
land values taxation entered into 
British politics, led by many mimici- 
])aiities who secured from parliament 
tho necessary legislation to transfer 
rates from houses and other buildings 
to land alone, and at the same time 
take contribution — alvvays measured 
against the value of land — from 
properlies and vacant land which as 
long as they stand idle pay nothing 
whatever. 

Out of this municipal agitation, and 
tho difficulty that the House of 
Lords could hold up legislation to 
alter the local taxation system, came 
the 1909 Budget which enacted a 
valuation of all the land of the 


coimtry. 

Duties were imposed by the Finance 
Act, 1909-10, as follows: (1) IncremenS 
Value Duty payable on tho transfer or 
sale of land or any interest in land, on 
any lease for more than fourteen 
years, or on the passing of land or 
irderest in land by death; the amount 
of the duty being £1 lor every of 
‘ increment value,’ i.e. the increase in 
the value of the site over the original 
site value at 30ih April, 1909, or since 
tho last payment of duty; (2) Rever- 
sion Duty payable by a lessor on the 
determination of a lease of land for a 
term exceeding twenty-one years, 
duty being payable at the rate of 
for every £10 of the value of the 
benefit accruing thereby; (3) Un- 
developed Land Duty of Id. per £1 per 
annum on the sit© value of any land 
not developed by the erection of 
houses or buildings for the purposes 
of a trade or business other than agri- 
culture; and (4) Mnerai Rights Duty 
of one shilling annually per £1 of the 
rental value of minerals on lease or 
worked by the proprietor. In each 
case there were exemptions, the prin- 
cipal ones in the first three eases being 
agricultural lands, and in the last 
case clay, sand, chalk, limestone, and 
gravel. 

These provisions did not, however, 
give full effect to tho real principles 
underlying land values taxation. The 
duties wore repealed in 1920 and the 
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Biopcy from 

ret.!5i!ecl to 1h ‘in. In tlic liKU 
of llio Labour Uo\ eniinaiit 
aijotlun* and inora roinplate prupot-nl 
•was made, tlioiis:?ii it bad the dofof t, 
as tbe adiooates of land taxation 
yeijard it, of exempt ion fioni. taxation 
tlie public raloc o£ land used for 
nf^riciilinra! pnrpos«‘s\ Tiiore •i^as to 
be, m tlio 1931 Bnd^rtt, a straight tax 
of one penny in tlie ■€ of the capital 
Taliio of land (subject to the exceTi>» 
tion indicated); hnt the tax, and the 
necessarv land valnotion, was su-^- 
peiidod hj’- tbe National GoTernTncnt 
which inok otiicc In 1931. 

Te? rAlen of land vohie*^ as a si^edal 
and <lnlir.ut sonrce of rcvemic is now 
eniliored In the Icgl ktloo of many 
€•01 nliics e,g. imunuirk. the Slate-i of 
Aiistmlni, Africa and the western 
pTO'^hwQh of Cauadc. Wlien land 
vahics taxation is the only tax —al! 
taxes on iodnsiry and trade ireing 
abohr.hel — it is knoyai as the ‘tfingie 
Tax.’ Tfc i;uis In this form that. 
Henry 12eoige arlxmcaled it in 

the Le&i known hook which expoiindr 
the theory and claims the ‘-oerd 
advent ugc of tinning economic rent 
into the pnhKc tnas'iries, rk., Pro- 
g-rci'-'S (vul Piiverith wrfihn in 1H70. 
Ijeaspies and assoclatioim exist in 
practically every cciintiy to promote 
this leaching. 

LANDWEHB, e term applied to 
cortahi cia^-sc^ ol con--cripted troops 
in Gemaiij, Anstm, Tlnssia, and 
Switierland. In Sidircrland the 
Landivehr Is the second Hn^, to which 
a man is drafted for 12 years on the 
expiry of his lino and reserve si rvice. 
The Gennan and liiisskm Landn'chr 
were also second-line f<a'C'OL and the 
Ansirian wais an oTerltow force for 
troops snperiniincmry to lino e.il.nb- 
liahmcnt or roqnirciiieats, 

LANE, Lwpisio, EnglBh actor and 
acrobat . He w.is bom 1 bth Jimo, 1 S02, 
and made his first London rnpear- 
aiice as “Nipper Laim” in lOld'. He 
is a member of tlio famous Imp ino 
family noted ior its acrobat k' skill 
slime 1780 and is liimsolt an expert 
acrobat. 

JLAfJEHANC, Archbishop of rin- 
tcrbiiry, son ut a wealthy citir.en oC 
Pavia, Italy, horn 1005, died 1089. 
He became a monk of the Benedictine 
abbey of Bee In 1012, and prior in 
1046. In 1002 William o£ Normandy 
made him Abbot of Caen, and after 
the ConQiic&i lie bcearne Arcliblsliop 
of Cant erbiiry U 0 7 0 ). IIo did much to 
purify and reform the Olmrch, at the 
same time preserving its insular In- 
dependence. He enloyed the con- 
fidence of Williani I, and promoted 
the peaceable succession of William 
Rirfns, under whom he exercised the 
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dii<‘f onthoriiy till lib' dcnfii. iuw 
Wvrdinrs printed in 10!:, cud 

again at Oxford in IS it. 

LANG, Alexander &‘Tadiesoii, fh'ifi h 
actor. Born In ?%loptrc/iL l.lfh itiav, 
lb79, (he son of a SeoUiali iiiiiiblcr, 
he was educated «fc Livcrness an i kt. 
Andrews, and in 1897 i^rst apiuMFcd, 
on the ste.re. iJiidef 1<\ R. Bern on lie 
pi.iyed tShu ke -.pearcfin chanu’t era w It h 
much fiutcc 1 { rid he soon beccnie 
promliK'nl. He look a coiuparu to 
A’ustrahc and. S. Africa and as a 
pi odneer was p nu»ii for 7U\ 
it hr, (Phci^*u fcrairt.d .m I he 
\Pan'lirh}'j JiU\ in -lU of k la- 
liuiiaelf iipp^ CMsl. lILfdb i‘ O’ < ( 1 ? 

mrhulcd Ghailc bmfo'' n 7/* 
Nc/ioo? for ASVtsae/uL 10*^1 iSbuai ni 
7Vif r/auVk?n; arid he cl o pla.cd m 
J(sa iSi/‘>'S ami imc.nhiih of Lng'tfntL 
Iiaug has idso lc*kc!ii pari m prodac- 
tionri for the II I ins. 

LANG, Andrew, Scoltidi nidhnr, 
bom at Selkirk H4i, died 1912. Ho 
was cdiK'idedat Edniburgh Acadciay, 
St. Andrews, anti BcFio! C^nlt'rc. 
OxfortJ, sub eqiiciitly beconnn •* an 
hono"cry Fellow of ^kitop C’olle"'« , 
(Lxroi'd, cm! a Fedow c.l’ I he ’he. I 
BrilHi A'a'leniy i1‘h)0). He \c, a 
my)st ver atiie wrlttu*, produelu up- 
wards of F'xiy books, m addUion to 
an enormous iiunihcr cd ee.,eal e suya 
and iournaiislic artlelcc pubbdied 
in Great Britain and in the Unitod 
States. 

lie published several voIuTPi-s of 
ballads ami liglit ver.^e, inchuling 
B&Ua‘’Is avd Lijtdes of OM Fmnrc 
<1872), nmlads fn Dine Plunff (IS8U), 
and Ballads of Books (1888)* lie made 
valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of mythology- in and 

3Ivlh <188 1) and Misth, IBtimh amt 
JMi^ion (1887). In colla borel Ion w itli 
Profe,;,or Butcher ho translated the 
Odyss^^ v; with klj-crs and Walter Leaf, 
the Jllml: and lie eoileboraicil, ui The 
JVorM\i Desire^ with Sir Itider liag- 
gard. 

The following are others of Id-J inc&t. 
inTf^ortant i^orks: TVitt'-s of 
it888), Born to Fad in LUtmiurc 
U800), Bmf ft arrirn Ban G891), The 
Ilymns (ISIk)), /ffVor./ of 
Srofland from fke Boman OcenpafioHy 
Prhtcr Charles Etkrard (1900), Mmite 
and Bdlgioti (1901), Myshry of Alary 
Siitad (1901). Homer mid his Age 
(1900), A Defcn-^e of Blr Walter Scott 
and the Border JHinsfrelsy (lOiClk 

LiANG, €psmo Gordon, Archbidian 
of Canterbury, waj born in l^rU. 
After being Vicar of S^. Slary’s, 
Oxford, Vicar of Port^^-oi, Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Fdshop cf Rfcepiicr, ho 
was in I9i>8 appointed Archbishop of 
York, and twoniv ycirs later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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LAWGj, JoliE Thomas, Atistralian 
poilx-lcian. Born in Sydney, 21si Doc. 
18'76, lie hecame mayor of Auburn 
and a prominent tijrure in Iho Labour 
inoTc-menfc. In 10 J 3 ho entered the 
leiicialalive assembly'' of New South 
Waic^? w’hore ho became loader of the 
Labour party. From 1920-22 he was 
Treasurer and from 1925-27 he also 
held the office of Priino Minister. In 
1930 Lang again became Prime 
l\rinistcr, and he was prominent during 
the linancial crisis of 1931, when he 
advocated the policy of repudiation, 
and in March refused to find money 
for tho interest duo in London on New 
South Wales loans. Luring 1931 and 
1933 he carried on a struggle against 
the govermnont of the Commonwealth 
teat passed legislation to compel New 
South Wales to meet its liabilicios, but 
in 1932 the general election went 
againsi. him, and he loft office. 

LAWGDALE, two vallevs in the 
Lake District. Great Langdala is near 
Orasinere and is 5 miles long. At 
Eltcrwater it JuiGots Littio Langdale, a 
somewhat shorter valley. Two pikes 
at the top of Great Langdalo are 
known as tho Langdales, they are 
Harrison Stickle (2,4.00 feet) and Pike 
o’ Stickle (2,330 feet). A village in 
Great Langdale is called Langdale. 
It is 4 miles from Ambleside. 

LANGELAND, an island of Den- 
mark between Laaland and Ftinon, 
about 30 miles in length and from 3 
xo 5 miles in breadrh; area, 106 sq. 
miles; poi), about 20,000. Rudkjoping 
is tho chief towm, and has railway 
coiinGctions. Dairy-farming is an 
exicnpfvo industry; legumes, cereals, | 
and other farm crops are raised. 

LANGENSALZA, a town of PrussLa, 
in Saxony. 

LAMGHOLM, burgh ot Dumfrios- 
shlre. Is on the Esk, 201 miles from 
Carlisle, on the L.N.E. Rly. Old 
Langholm is on one side of tho river 
and New Langholm on the other. The 
burgh is noted for its sheep fairs and 
tweed is manufactured. Near is Lang- 
holm Lodge, a seat of the Duke of 
Biiceleuch, Pop. (1931), 2,448. 

LANGKAT, a town of Bumatra, on 
the north part of the cast coast, wnth a 
port. It possesses petroleum wells, 
mom which largo shipments aire made. 

LANGLAND, William, the sup- 
posed author of the English poem 
The Vision of William canceminc} 
Piers Plowman, was born about 13.33 
perhaps at Cleobury -Mortimer, Shrop- 
shire, and is traditionally reported to 
have been a secular priest, educated 
at Osford. From Internal eyidonco it 
Is gathered that the poem, in its 
earliest form, was composed about 
1362. Its rhythmical structure de- 


pends upon alliteration, which formq 
a substilxite for rhjme. Tho poem k 
allogoi'ical in form and saiidcai in 
spirit; Uio trials and troubles of Ufo 
generally, but more partleiilariy thn 
corruptions of the Church and tho 
worhiimess of the ecclesiabtical order 
are its theme. The Crede of Fkm 
Plowman is an imitation of Lair'" 
land’s work which appeared about 
the end of the fourteenth contupv 
It is written bv a foliowmr of WvcUlie. 

There are three chief texts of Piers 
Plowman, to which are asblgned tho 
respective dates of 13G2, 1377, and 
1392— all pffioiished by the Early 
English Text Boolety, Drofessor Rkoafc 
being editor. He also published a 
paroullel text edixion (2 vols., 1B86). 
Piers Plowman is of value for its 
pictures of old English iile, aod o£ 
very great importance for the sfcud> 
of English in its earlier forms. Lon:b 
land is believed also to bo author oi a 
poem written in 1399, wliicdi Skoat 
called liirhard ihe Pedeles. — Of. 
J. A. A. J. Jusserand, A Literarij 
History of the English People, 

LANGRSS (lan-gr), a town of 
France, department of Haute -S lame, 
near the left bank of tho Marne, and 
s.s.s. of Chaumont. It occupies a 
steep hill commanding tho ontranco 
from the basin of the SaOao into thac 
of tho Seine, and is a fortress of the 
first class. It wars knowm to tho 
Romans as Andomatunum, and is 
believed to have derived its name from 
the Celtic people Lingones, wffio 
occupied tho xown in Otesar’s time, 
It has a cathedral, chiefly Roman- 
esque, but partly Gothic, dating fronx 
tho twelfth century. Pop. 10,090. 


LAMGSIDE, now a southern suburb 
of Glasgow, included in the munici- 
pality In the parish of Cathcart, 
formerly a small village wdiers tho 
troops of Mary Queen of Scots %yere 
utterly defeated by the Rogonfc 
Murray on 13th May, 1568. It was 
tr*om Langsido that Mary ded to 
England, and a monument com- 
memorates ihe battle. 


LANGTON, Stephen, English car- 
dinal, and Archliishop of Ganierburr 
in the reign of John, born about 1150, 
died 9th July, 1228. In 1206 Inno- 
cent III created Langton a cardinal 
and nominaied him to tho see of 
Canterbury, consecrating him arch- 
bishop in the following ^''Ocar. King 
John refused to accept him, and it 
was only after England had been 
placed under an interdictf and John 
excommunicated and ihreatonod with 
deposition that he yielded. Ijangion 
was acknowledged in July, 1213, ond 
in August ho joined the insurgent 
barons and acted with them in com- 
poUiug John to sign Magna Oharia. 
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fwwiKMl lleiHT III, aiul in. 1223; 
he ileiDaiided of him Ine full eseeu^ ' 
tu^ii Hi the (viinrter. Ho vi,\k\ the 
arhiior of some iheoItMieai tr'e;it3*<e^. 
C'£. '\V. Htnhiei, I! istor'ral Infruduoiion 
ifi fhe Ikilisi Series. 

LAKGTRY^ Lily, English actrof^s. 
Bom ill Jerser, KUh Oct., 1852, she 
wa=! Ihc dniKi:!iter (*£ a elcrijyman 
Ihere, Eev. VY. C. Lc Breton. In 
1H71 ske married Edward Laiij^ftry^ 
and in 1881 Flue appeared on tho 
Lon, Ion siatxo, where tier bt'auty and 
ahlifte .soon made her the niort 
puiniiar actress of the day. Hhr re- 
in'd ned for many years a, i^reat 
iav.Hirile, her FtieetS'iCS mcliidinj? 
in She »S*oop« fn <*onqu€r. 
end Js Yov Like If. Slio 
placed aku in Sonth Africa and the 
Crated Slarea and fur a time manatjed 
a London theatre. She also owned 
rart‘horu\s. Her .second husband wa^ 
Fir Ilot'o <ie Eatiic. She died 12iii 
ik b., lU2a. 

LANGUAGE* any exprcRr/ion of 
thought, spec ideally the veri)al iiiter- 
arw’e <IeT eloped by mankind from 
iniitleulato yostmo into articulate 
.sjc< ek for rceonling and oommuni- 
caiinp: ideas. Language Is n<d heril- 
alde, but acfinii'cti by each isidi’ .dual i 
after liirlh. It may comprise isolated, ‘ 
agglntiTiatlye and inlieeted, or analytic : 
and synilietic foriUH. Hcvcloped in ^ 
various primary areas, these passed , 
intf# local dialects by mignation and ' 
sctileinent, being elas.sfiable into - 
major groups such as Indo-European, ; 
Semitic, Hamitic, Aiteic, Austric, i 
Bantu, Amerind and the like. Dia- 1 
lectic braiKdies are especially abun- j 
dant in isolated regitms, c.r/., mmin- 
fcaiii valleys and islands. Sign 
language and drum language are j 
eonventional modes of conmnmica- j 
tion independent of the fconguo. 

LANGUEDOC (En-g^-dok), one of j 
the pre-Revoliitioiiary provinces of 
Boiithem France, now forming the 
departments of Ancle, Tarn, Ilcrauit, 
Loziire, Ard6cho, end Ga^d, as well as 
the arrondis&ciiients of Toulouse and 
Viiietranchc, in the department of 
ilaiitc-ihiromie; and the urrondisse- 
ments of Puy and Yssinjrcanx, in the 
department of Haute -Loire. 

LANGUE D’OC (lun-ge-dok), the 
name given to the mdependent 
llomanee dialect spoken in Piwenco 
in the Middle Ages, from its word few 
yes bcdiig oc, a form of the Latin 
hoe. It wns thus distinguishod from 
the language spoken by the natives of 
the north of Franco, which %vaB called 
Lmigae d*oui or Langue eVoilt their 
allirmatlTe being otu or oil. The 
langue <f*oc was the language of the 
Troabadours, and is known also as 
Proveni^aL 


LAN'EESTER, Sir Ed\f/in Hay, 

BriiLsh s<‘h'iitist, Ihu’Ii 15th 
1817. Educated at Ft. P.nd‘y Hclmol 
and at Oxford, he wa.s IccUircr at 
Etetcr Poilege, Os^ford, and s{i!» o- 
quciitly van profcosor oC >p)olor;.v at 
1 University ftoUege, London, and 
Linncre profeS4or of foinparaUvo 
anatomy at Oxford (IKOI-Hb .Fiavii 
18hS to 31)07 he was direi^tor of tlm 
Nednral l[ifat(UT "^iluscani, Soiifli 
Kcnsinglon, and v,as xiiiglilcd in 
1007. ilo fouiuoHl tlu‘ ]\la?i‘ne /fo* do- 
mical A ■.soeiat ion, and was president 
of the Jiriibh A.siH*iatam in IlOu'. 
ills jiumerom vcorhs, wberein lie 
foli<>w’'3 tho thcorhs of IbnaMii ami 
llircley, include: Jh gcpirah’on, I'hn 
Adi'anenmmt oj Scuun, The Kiug- 
(iom oj iMatu Haif-hours vuih ihe 
Microscope^ Hecrefs oj fhe Kmih and 
Sea, and Set eiice from mi Easy L%ah\ 
He died in 1029. 

LANNES BAn), Joan, Duo els 
Montebello, jUar>,haI of France, bem 
at Lct'ioiiro 1799. and was niortady 
wounded 21-*22nd ’Mity, lSt9» during 
tho battle o? Aspern-Essllng. iio 
died 8Lsi May, 1800, at Vienna. Of 
humble parent age, Lannes was bj” 
trade a dyer, but ho eiilHted in 1792 
and served In Fpain and in Italy, 
where, in 1708, he held aconiniand as 
br igadier-gcncra! . 

He accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt In 1798, but returned to Italy 
in 1800 and gained the victory of 
IMontebello. That of Marengo wns 
mainly duo f o the strategy and darlag 
of Lannos. In 1801 he became Envoy 
to Portugal, and subseiiiiontly had a 
chief cornnmnd at- Austeriifcz, Jena, 
and Friedland (ISOJ-T), and In 1808 
ho marched into Spain and took 
Saragossa. 

LANHEZAC, Charles Louis, French 
soldier. Ilo vem bom in GiiadcKnipo, 
31st July, 1851, and entered tho 
army. He pU'^-sed through tho Bchool 
of war and made a reputation as a 
stuclent of strategy'. He rose to tho 
rank of general, and in 1911, wlicn 
war liroke out, he was a member of 
the Council of War and liead of tho 
51 h army. He led his army at tine 
battle of Charleroi, hut ho did not 
agree with tho French plan of cam- 
paign, and his roialiouM with Joltre 
were bad. On 3rd Sept his coniirMind 
mm taken from him. Ho died IStli 
Jan., 1925. 

LAHSBURY, Geor^a, English |ip3I- 
tician. Bom 21st reb., 1859, h© 
emigrated wlion young to Australia. 
Having returned to Enidand in I8S5, 
li© l>£*cmne known as a rechJb~v 
politician. In, 1903 he was deeded to 
the borough council of Poplar, wk I cii 
he also rbpresenied on Hie Londe.n 
Ooniity Council. From 1 010-12 he 
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was Labour M.P. for Bow and 
Jiroiiiley and he i,vas again elected in 
1922 and at ftiibseqLXicnt elections. 
From 1929-31 iio was Fiest Com- 
missioner of Av^orks and in 1931, when 
nearly all the La])onr leaders had 
lost tlioir scats in Parlianiont, he was 
selected to lead the opposition. 

LAKSDOWt'jH, William Petty, first 
Marquess of, better known as Karl of 
Siiellnime, born 1737, died 1805. He 
began politirai life in 1703; became 
Prime Minister in 1782, but was 
driven from power by the Foa and 
North coalition. In 178 1 ho was made 
Ilarque&s of Lanhdowne. 

His second son, Henry Potty, born 
1780, died iPt3. lie snocceded his 
brother es htfirgness of La^nsdowne in 
1809; Vv'as a sneces'^fiil debater in 
Parliament, gCTiernllT aeiing v ith the 
Whig party. In 1827 he was Homo 



represented the ITiiitcrl States in m 
Behring Sea Arbitration ol 1802-3 
He came into prominence as an inter- 
national negotiator, and Vv^as fre- 
quently retained by the United States 
in this capacity. During 19U-5 be 
was Counsellor fop the Dopartment of 
State, and replaced AV. J. Bryan in 
lOLl as SccretaiT of State -uiidcr 
President AAhlson. tie accompanied 
ohe AiyGrioaii Peace delegation to 
Vcrsadles as Commissioner. Owing 
to a dispute with President AVilsoa. im 
robigned in 1920. He died in 1928. 

LANSING, a town of the Ua’Ied 
States, capital of Allclijonn, on Orcal 
River, north-west of Detroit. It hap 
a large State house with a li]) 2 oiy of 
over 100,000 volumes, an agricoitural 
college, and many imBortant manu- 
factures. Settled in 1 837, it became a 
city in 1859. Pop. (1930), 78,397. 

LA?^SQtJENElT, a French card 
game, deriving its name from the 
GeTiLiiinLai^dsknecM (q.v.), w^ljo intro- 
duced it into Prance in the fifteenth 
century. 


LANTERN, in arobitoctime, (1) an 
erection on the top of a dome, on ilie 
roof of an apartment, or in similar 
situations, to give light, to promote 
ventilation, or to butyo as a sort of 
ornament. (2) A tower which hos the 
whole or a confeidcrablo porl ion of the 
interior open to view from the gi’ound, 
and is lighted by an upper tier of 
windows, such as the towers com- 
monly placed at the junction of the 
cross in a cruciform church; also a 
light open erection on the top of a 
to^ver. 


Seorotarv; from 1831 to 1841 Presi- 
dent of the Ooune/d. He was leader of 
the opp(/sitioi\ in tho House of Lords 
from 1811 to 1846, when he entered 
the Cabinet of Lord John Eussell as 
resident of the Council, In 1852 ho 
declined the proiniership. 

LANSDOAA7KE, Henry Oharios Keith 
FitsMaurice, fifth Marquess of, was 
bom 1845, and succeeded to the 
marquossato in 1866. He was 
Govemor-tlencral of Canada from 
1S83 to 1888, ol India from 1888 to 
1893, Secretary for War from 1895 to 
1900, and Foreign Secretary from 
1900 to 1905. He was Unionist leader 
In the IIouBO of Lords from 1906 to 
1914. In 1915 he joined the Coalition 
Governineiit as Minister without 
portfolio, but resigned in 1916, as ho 
was not in accord with his colleagues 
on the Irish question. In Nov., 1917, 
he advocated overtures for peace 
with Clormany in a letter published in 
The Z)ail|; Telmf^aph* He died in 1927. 

LANSING, Robert, American law- 
yer-diplomatist, bom 1804, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1880, and 


LA.HTSRN, MAGIC. See OPTICAL 
Lantkun. 

LANTERN-FLIES, tree-bugs allied 
to Llic cicadas, but forming a family 
by themselves, tho Fulgoridm. They 
are remarkable for tho prolongation of 
their forehead into a snout-like ev- 
pansion that appears to bo a leaping 
organ. 

The lantern-fly proper (FujQih'a 
lanfemaHa) is a native of South 
America. It is more than 3 inches in 
length, and 5 inches across the wings. 
It has been assorted that it emits a 
strong light from the inflated expan- 
sion of the forehead, but the evldcnco 
of this luminosity is more than 
doubtful. They are in fact reported to 
fly only during sunlight and not to 
appear abroad during dark. A Chinese 
species has, on equally equivocal 
testimony, been called F. candelaricu 

LANTHANUM (symbol, La; atomic 
weight, 1.39*6). An element resembling 
cerium, belonging to the group known 
as the rare earth metals, found In the 
monazite sand of Travancoro, India, 
.and of Bahia and Kspirito Santo, 
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Brazil. It is found associated with 
diclyiniutn in the niiiieraLs corite and 
lanthaiiite. The element is obtained 
from Its conipoiinds by eicetrolyBis of 
^iisod laiit haiuiiri chloride, (LaCis), 
and is one of the most eheniU'ally 
active of tiie rare eartlis. It exhibits 
pyroi'horie properties like eeriimi. 

LANZAROTE (ldn-s4-r6Ta). the 
most ii4)rth"Oastem of the Canary 
Isles; fTreatest length* 36 miles; mean 
h read! li, 1 5 ni iles. Its coast is generally 
bold* and the Mils in the cciitro rise to 
an elevation of 2,000 feet. The island 
is of volcanic oriftin, and one volcano 
is btiil active. It produces grapes, 
tvc. The capital is Arrecife. Fop. 
17*000. 

LAOCOON (la-ok'o-on), In ancient 
Greek legend, a priest of Poseidon 
(Neptune), among tlio Trojans, who, 
along \\ith his two sons, was killed by 
two enormous Berpents sent by Apollo. 
The btory has freqnentiy furnished a 
Ktibjeei to the poets, but it is chieily 
intercstinp; as having norved as the 
subject of one of the most beaut ifiii 
groups of sculpture in the whole his- 
tory of aneienfc art. It was discovered 
at Iloine among the ruins of the palace 
of Titus in loUO, and Is now m the 
Vatican 3tl 11 *^ 011111 . According to Idiny, 
the groux> was the work of three sculp- 
tors of Rhodes, a father aiivl two sons, 
Agesandcr, J^olyd'uuis, and Atheno- 
doriis. 1 heir date hjis now i/ecn ectab- 
Itshed by the dist'overy In Rhodes of a 
statue of a priest of Athena, tne date 
of which is 4‘i b.c., and which is un- 
doubtedly the work t>f Agesander and 
Alhenodoinis. The statue, therefore, 
antedates VirgiFs narrative in the 
af. — Cf. K. A. Gardner, ilandbixjk 
of Gn ( k Heulpiufc, 

LAODAMIA, character in Greek 
legcmd. The 'vGl’e of Protesdaus, 
ivlio was killed during the siege of 
Troy, she Implored the gods to allow 
hlra to return to her from Hades 
for Thrive uours. On his return lo 
itiides she died and so went with 
liim. 

LAODiCE'A, the ancient na-mo of 
several places in Asia Minor. One of 
tnesc, now called Eski Hissar (Old 
ifastte), 120 miles E.s.n. of Smj’rna 
(Izmir) was the bite of one of the seven 
primitive Christian chnrchcB of Asia. 
Another is now known as Latakia. 

LAON (lan; ancient BXBRAX SUES- 
SIONUMi* a'towm of France, capital of 
the department of the Aisne, 87 miles 
north-east of Paris. It is situated on a 
height in the midst of a ievoi country, 
and has interesting old buildings, 
especially the former cathedral, which 
dates from the twelfth century. Lat>a 
\vas the seat of a bishopric as early as 
AD. 500, and was made the capital o£ 


his kingdom by Charles the 8iini>h3 of 
France about 900. Bonaparte \ as 
defeated hero in 1814. On the 0th 
8ept., 1870, it surrendered to the 
Germans without a blow being struck. 
La(>n is an important fortress, and 
was captured by the Germans during 
the European War on 30th Aug.* 
1014, remaining in the enemy’s posses- 
sion for over four years, when it v. as 
retaken by the French on 13th Oct., 
1918. Pop. 19*125. 

LA'OS, a French x^rotcctorato, trib- 
utary to Indo-Ohlna, bub governed 
by a king ami acivised by a Freiich 
Resident, adminlstrat ive expenses 
being borne by Cochiu-Ciiiiia, Anna in, 
Tonkin, and Cambodia. The protec- 
torate Wits dc('lared in 1 892-3* bub 
part of the I’rabang torrhnry w.as 
restored to Siam 2Sth IVIarch, 1907. 
The area is about 80,320 .sq. milts, 
and the population in 1931 was 
944,000, Vientiane is the capital. 
There are three disl riels, Imang 
Prabang a protected hUrtc, and the 
residence of the king*. Bassae, and 
Muong Sing, and cot t on, rice, tobacco, 
indigo, and fruit are prodticed. Gold 
and iu*eclous st.ont s are ))eiiig worked 
by French concessionairos. 

LAO-TZE, or LAO-TSEU, some- 
times also called LAO-KIlsM, ChinCbO 
philosopher, founder or rciormcr of 
one of the most ancient and importaritv 
religious Bceb, oi C'iiina, known as tho 
Tao, or sect ol reason. Bom about tho 
year 600 B.c., he ■'tvas hisloriograplier 
and librarian to 0 king of the Chowi 
dynasty; he travelled to the borders 
of India, wmere he may have become 
aequaiidcd with Builuiiism; he met’ 
(JoiUueius and repruached him for Id* 
pride, vanity, and odentaiion; ho was* 
persuaded to reci/nl his doctrlaes in 
a book, wdiicli he ditl in the TmdGldng 
01* 7Ae Filth to Fh'Gie; and, on cooi- 
ploting this task, he dh-ai»p{'ared into 
the wihlernc'Ji, and liiere, it® is said, 
a*',' v.nded 1 o beuv vn. 

According to Idni, silence nnd tlio 
void produced ilie Tao, tho source of 
all action and being, hian is composed 
of Bvo principles, the tuie material and 
perishable, the other spiritual mid im-j 
IjerEhabie, from which ho einaualed, 
and to which he -will return on 
the subjiigaGon of .ail tho material 
passions and tho pleasures of tho 
senses. 

Lao-tze’s moral code is pure, in- 
culeating charity, benevolence, v irtiie* 
and the freewill, moral agency, andj 
responsibility of man. IToin the In- 
sight and deep wisdom of his laorai 
code it has been supposed that Lao-tzo 
had been inclebtoji to W’estern teach- 
ing, but there is no clear proof of this.* 
Since the second century of our ora 
the scot has continued lu extend cvci* 
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CMiia, Japan, Oochin-Clima, Tongnin, 
and tiio Indo-Gliinese nations. 

LAPAGERIAj, a genus of CMlian 
climbing plants, ord. Liliaceoe. L, 
tos€a» witk iiandsome red or white 
iiowers, is a gi'eat ornament of the 
grceiiiionsc. 

LA PAZs the principal commercial 
city of Bolivia, and the focus of all 
Bolivia’s chronic political disturb- 
ancos. Grandly situated at the lower 
end of Lake Titicaca, it lies in a deep 
hollow, and far above towers the 
Riimmit of Illiniani (q.v.). Its Plaza 
do 16th Julio is 12,000 feet above sea- 
level, and train passengers are pro- 
vided with oxygen to enable them to 
withstand height sickness, &c. The 
old palace of the Spanish Governors 
has become an hotel; the cathedral is 
uniliiislicd, and the local diversion 
(apart from polities) is bull -fighting. 
La Paz, founded 1518, contains a uni- 
versity’-, a museum and a mincraio- 
gical museum, a wireless station, and 
a railway station in connection with 
Hiiag’ui (Titicaca), whence steamers 
maintain a service with the Peruvian 
terminus at Puno. Pop. (1929), 
146,930. — The province of La Paz has 
an area of 40,686 sq. miles, and a 
population of 736,985. 

LA P^IROUSE (pa-roz), Jean Fran- 
eois Galaup, Gomte de, a French navi- 
gator, born 22nd Aug., 1741, died in 
1788. In 1 7 8 5 he left France in charge 
of a Pacific exploring expedition, and, 
having visited parts of its western and 
eastern coasts and sundry of its islands, 
the expedition arrived in Botany Bay 
in 1788. Here La P6rouse left a letter, 
in which he declared his intention of 
proceeding to the Isle of France, but 
nothing more was heard of him. In 
1828, however, an English captain, 
Billon, found some remnants of the 
wreckage of La P^rouse’s ships in 
possession of the inhabitants of Yani- 
koro, one of the New Hebrides. In 
1828 an expedition sent out under 
Dumont d’Urville discovered that La 
P6rouse*s two vessels, the Bovssole 
and Asirolabe-, struck on a reef in the 
New Hebrides, and that the crews 
were either drowned or murdered. 

LAPIS LAZ'ULl, a rock mainly 
composed of an aluminous sodium 
caleiiiin silicate with some sulphur, of 
a rich azure “blue colour. The finest 
specimens are brought from China, 
Persia, and Central Asia, and it is 
must esteemed for ornamental pur- 
poses, esnecicdly for inlaid work. 
From it the pigment called ultra- 
marine is prepared, but this is now 
alHo inamiiactured artificially. 

LAPLACE (Ih-plas), Pierre Simon, 
Marquis de, a celebrated French 
mathematician and astronomer, born 


1749, died 1827. At an early ase 
he showed wonderful aptitude for 
mathematics; became professor of 
mathematics at the iScole Militaire* 
subsequently went to reside in Paris’ 
and there made the acquaintance 
of d Alembert. Under his giiidaaco 
Laplace soon distinguished himself 
by discovering the invariability of 
the mean distances of the planets 
from ^the sun. He was appointed 
examiner of the Hoyal Corps of 
Artillery^, and at the early age of 
twenty -four was admitted 'into the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Daring the E,e volution Laplace was 
an extreme Republican, and in 1709 
he was nominated to the Ministry of 
the Interior — a position wlilcii' ho 
filled so badly that he was superseded 
in six weeks. Receiving the patronage 
of Bonaparte, he was made President 
of the Senate, and in 1806 raised to 
the dignity of Count of the Empire. 
Notwithstanding these favours, he 
deserted the emperor in 1814, voted 
for the establishment of a Provisional 
Government, and was rewarded by 
the Bourbons with the title of marquis. 
In 1816 he was named a member of 
the French Academy. 

Almost any one of Laplace’s original 
researches is alone sufficient to stamp 
him as one of the greatest of mathe- 
maticians. The discovery of the invari- 
ability of the major axes of the plane- 
tary orbits, the explanation of the 
great inequality in the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, the solution of 
the problem of the acceleration of the 
mean motion of the moon, the theory 
of Jupiter’s satellites, and other im- 
portant laws are due to Laplace. The 
most important of his works are: the 
Micaniqne celeste, SystdTm du mondCf 
Th&orie anedytique des probabUitis, and 
Essai sur Us pTobabiliUs, — Of. D. I’. J. 
Arago, Biographies of Scientific Men, 

LAPLACE’S EQUATION, in mathe- 
matical physics, is the partial difieren- 

d^Y d^Y d^Y ^ 

tiaJ equation^ + _ + _ = 0. The 


independent variables x, ?/, c are the 
Cartesian co-ordinates of a point in 
space. In Laplace’s original InveRtiga- 
tions the function V was the gravita- 
tional potential (q.v.) of a body at 
any point {x, ?/, c) external to it. 
Among other functions which satisfy 
the equation are (a) the potential in an 
electrostatic field at a point wdiere 
there is no charge, and (b) the Sbcedy 
temperature in a body through wmico 
heat is flowing. See Potential; 
Sphebical HABaiONICS. 

LAP'LAND, the geographical term 
for the land of the Lapps. The word 
means more when considered ethno- 
graphically* for Lapland has actually 
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ao polii<ical existence as a separate or 
even a clearly iletincd state, hut runs 
roughly ■west to east from Norway 
over the north of Sweden and part of 
Fiiilaiui to the Kussiati Kola Penin* 
&ula. The climate for nine months of 
a dark wmU*r Is excessively cold; 
hprinjr and autumn are short; and the 
summer of two months, when the siiu 
never sets, is extremely hot. Vegeta- 
tioii is scanty, except In the form of 
larch, pijio, hr, and the abundant 
mosses which supply food for the 
herds of reindeeie 

The Lapps themselves belong to the 
Finnic bnineh of tho Turanian family, 
and the Finns dwelllns In Tome 
(iSueden) are et Imohjaically not very 
far removed from them. They are a 
Miiall, muscaiur, large-headed race, 

ith high cheek-bones, uide mouth, 
fiat nose, and scanty beard, and many 
are of nomadic habits, although the 
tendency towards intermarriago with 
the k’inns and tew'edes tias iloiie much 
towards converting them to a settled, 
faemi-agriculfcural life. They amgener- 
aliy Very ignorant, feluiple-hearted, 
an*i hospitable. 

The Norwegian Lapps belong to tho 
Lutheran, and tiro Jliissian Lapps to 
the Greek C'hiimh. Their numbers do 
not exceed 110,01)0, of which about 
10,000 are registered in Norway, 
7,102 in Sweden, and 2,113 in Finiaud. 
— BiBLioOKAPHy ; F. H. Butler, 
Through Lapland, iriih JShis and liehi- 
derr; E. Rue, The White Sea Peninsula. 

LA PLATA, a city of the Argentina, 
situated on a fine natural harbour 
called Ensenada., in the La ITata estu- 
ary, 40 miles below' the city of Buenos 
Air^s, and connected wdth it by rail. 
Founded in 1H82 as tho capital of 
Buenos Aires province, it has become 
an important comm<jrciaI centre, 
having a palace for the Legislative 
Assembly, a cathedral, a national 
uiiiveroitsT and public park. Pop. 
(iO.li), 182,101. 

LAPORTE, a cit^' of the United 
Ptaies, caj)Hal of Laporte county, 
Indiiioa, 00 miles south-east ot 
Chicago. The neighbourhood has bo- 
CHune a favourite resort of summer 
vi‘-itors on account of its beautiful 
lakes. Pop. 15,75:>. 

LAPWING, PEEWIT, or GREEN 
PLOVER, a bii'd belonging to the 
plover family. The common lapw'ing 
O^mellus aisiCrius), a w'eli-Kaown 
Brilisii bird, is about tho si^e of a 
pigeon; it Is often called the pmrii 
from its peculiar cry. In the breeding 
season these birds dispense themselves 
over the intoiior of tho couafery, where 
they iby their eggs in a small depres- 
fcion of the ground, in cultivated fields, 
moors, &c. Both eggs and young are 
protectively coloured, harmoniang 
VI — 
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with their surroundings so as lo be in- 
conspicuous. In winter they retire to 
the sea -coast. Lapwings destroy great 
numbers of insects, and are bciRdkial 
to agriculture. Their eggs are con- 
sidered a luxury, and many arc aiinu- 
aliy .sent to tho London markers, 

LAR'AMfE, a town of Wyomfnev 
United Suites, In the south-east o£ 
the state in an elcwalcd region, at tis© 
height of 7,1U0 tect, bcsulo tho 
Laramie Plains, Paver, and Moun- 
tains. Fop. (1030), 3,000. 

LARAMIE SERIES, I lie ymiijgest 
member of the CTel aceous '^ysfcjn in 
the %vesi-ceijtral region of the rniled 
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States, consisting mostly of strata laid 
dowm in fresh or braoldsh water, and 
including much lignite. It forms am 
important link w'llh the local torres- 
tria Eoeeno system; dinopaurH, how- 
ever, often of large size, continued ten 
live in Laramie times, in contrast with 
the mammalian life ol the Caino^Joie 
serif'-. 

LAREERT, vllla.sc ami parhli of 
Stirlingshire. It isjustoiit’-ide Falkirk 
on tlm River Canon and 27 i miles 
from EdmbiH’gh. It is a raiiwny 
junction. Pop. (1031), 12,380. 

LAR'CENY is ihe stealing of the 
personal property of another persop. 
To constitute this crime the rejnoval 
of the goods to any distance Is not 
necessary, but It reanires to be showm 
that the article has completely passed, 
for however .short a time, into pocos- 
aion of the criminal with intent to 
deprive the owner of it. 

Concerning the kind of things the 
appropriation ol w^hioh is larceny, the 
: common law' restricted them to 
: pcreoual property wiiieii could be 
I moved, as distinguished from real 
j estate which could not, but this dis- 
I Unction has been to some extent abol- 
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ished by recent statutes. Larceny' 
was tonaeriy divided into two kinds, 
jp*and and petty, or the difference 
between articles above and below the 
value of 12 pence, but this distinction 
has now been abolished. 

At one time the punishment for 
grand larceny was death i later it was 
restricted to transportation; now the 
punishment for larceny is iniprison- 
mont with or without hard labour, 
or penal servitude. 

LARCH, the common name of trees 
belonging to the genus Larix, nat. ord. 
Coniferse, having deciduous leaves, 
small erect, oval, blunt-pointed cones 
and irregularly margined scales. 

The common larch (L, europesa), 
though a native of Italy, Swit^Jerland, 
and South Qorinany , is one of the most 
frequently cultivated trees in Britain, 
and is remarkable for the gracefulness 
of its conical growth, and the dura- 
bility of its wood, it suffers greatly, 
especially when gitjwn at low alti- 
tudes, from the larch-csanker fungus, 
JOasusevpha Willkom7)vtu Besides the 
common larch, there are the Russian 
larch, the red larch, and the black 
larch (L. america'iia)^ a native of 
America. The last species has also the 
name of hackmdaek or tamarack^ ? 

LARD is obtained from the fat** of 
swine when it is heated to boiling- 
point and then strained. It is chiefly 
composed of olein and stearin, and is 
now largely used in the manufacture 
of candles, soap, pomades, &e. The 
best quality i& found in the fat which 
surrounds the kidneys, and this is 
employed in pharmacy for the pre- 
paration of unguents. When sub- 
jected to pressure the olein is liber- 
ated, forming lard-oii, which is much 
used as a lubrieaut for machinery. 

LA'RES, a class of tutelary spirits 
or deities (domestic and public) among 
the ancient Romans. Ail the house- 
hold lares were headed by the ?ur 
familmiis, who w&h revered as the 
founder of tho family. In the man- 
sions of the rich the images of the 
lares had their separate apartment. 
When the family took their meals, 
some poition was offered to the lares, 
and on festive occasions they were 
adorned wdth wreaths. 

LARGO, seaport of Rifeshire. It is 
on Largo Bay, an openii^ of the Firth 
of Forth, 3 1 miles from Leven. It has 
a Ashing harbour, and remains of a 
csastlo. Largo Law is a hill near, 360 ft. 
Mgh. Fop. 3,215. 

LARGS, a seaside burgh of Scotland, 
county of Ayr, on the birth of Clyde. 
In 1263 Alexander HI defeated the 
Norwegians under Hako in the vicin- 
ity, and a stone erection perpetuates 
the victory. The ancient castles of 
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Fairlie, Skelmorlie, Knock, and ICcl- 
burne stand near the town, which is a 
favourite seaside resort of Glasgow 
residents. Pop. (1931), 6,115. 

LAR'IDiE, the family of aquatic 
birds popularly known as the sea-gulls, 
sca-me'ivs, or gulls, and of ivhich tho 
genus Larus is the type. Tho skuas, 
skimmers, and terns are also included. 
See Gull. 

LARISSA (Feni Shehr in Tiirldbh), 
a town of Northern Greece, on the 
River Peiieus (now Salambria), the 
capital of Thcbsaly. It is the seat of an 
ai'chbiohopric, with an important 
trade and nidus tries, and is connected 
by rail with the seaport Volo. Itds a 
place of great antiquity, and was 
ceded to Greece in 1881. Pop. 23,85)9. 

LARK, the common name of perch- 
ing birds of the family Alaudidtc. They 
are characterised by a short, strong 
bill; nostrils covered with feathers; 
forked tongue; long, straight hind- 
claw; and the power to raise the 
feathers on tho back part of the head 
in the form of a crest. Their distribu- 
tion throughout the Old World is 
general, but one genus (Otocorys) is 
American and another (Miiatra) 
ranges into the Australian region. 
They are terrestrial in their habits, 
feed upon wmrms, larvae, 8rc. , nest upon 
the ground* and bring forth a brood 
twice in the y^ear. The best known is 
tho sky -lark {Alauda anemia), which 
is celebrated for the prolonged beauty 
of its song. The wood-lark (Lullula 
arbarea) is less common than tho sky- 
lark, and is knoivn by ifcb smaller sisia 
and less distinct colours. It perches 
upon trees, and is found cluofiy in 
fields near tho borders of woods. It 
sings during the night, and on this 
account has been misT/aken for the 
nightingale. 

LARKHALL, a town of Scotland, 
in Lanarkshire, on tho L.M.S. Railway, 
miles south-east of Hamilton. It 
is in the Lanarkshire coal-fields, and 
is a mining centre. Fop. 14,974, 

LARKHANA, a town of India, in 
Sikdrpur district, Sind, Bomljuy Prebi- 
denoy, situated on a tortile tract of 
land on the soxith side of the Ghdr 
Canal. Fop. 13,700. 

LARKSPUR (Delphinium), some- 
times called Lark*s-heel, a genus of 
plants of the ord. Ranunculaceaa, dis- 
tinguished by its petaioid calyx, tho 
superior sepal of which terminates m 
a long spur, Tho upright larkspur 
(D. oyms) and tho bmnehing lark- 
spur {JD, consoilda} arc well-known 
garden flowers. 

LAH'MAKA, or LARNICA (Ancient 
CUium), the seaport city of Cyprus, 
with an ample roadstead. It is tho 
> chief commercial centre in the island- 
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Maay inscriptions m the Ph^'-nician 
lanyna^e have been foimd at JLiarnaka* 
wbkii is supposed to bo the iiiUical 
Kittiiii or Ctiittini. It was the birth- 
place of Xeno, the founder of the i^toic 
^clioo! of philosophy. Pop. about 
10,000. 

LARNS, a seaport of Ii'eland, 
County Antrim, at the entrance to 
Larne Lough; the Irish port of the 
short aca-routo, Stranmer-Larne (SO 
miles), carried on by mail steamers. 
The bieachiug of linen is exteusiyeiy 
carried on, and there arc large fionr- 
inilis. The haiboiir, about a mile 
below the town, is one of the best on 
the cast coast- J^ame ranks high in 
the list of tirst-ciass Irioh watering- 
places. Dining tho Eoropcan War the 
town was practically a naval base. 
Pop. (1026), 9,706. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD (rosh- 
fd-ko), Fran^gois, Due de. Prince do 
Marsiilac, a celebrated courtier and 
man of letters of the time of Louis 
XI was born at Paris 1613, and died 
there 1680. He distinguished himself 
as a soldier, but his political career 
W’as somewliai stormy. In 16o2 he 
retiicd to Ills chateau, and tlid not 
return to Paris till 1661. kleantime 
he had abandoned the sv/ord foi* 
the pen, and associated freely with 
Boileau, Racine, Moliere, Madame 
dc Sii'vign6, and Madame de la 
Fayeti/C. 

His MhmircSs published by the 
Flkevirs In 1662, and his Refleoriom ou 
Sentences ct JSlaximcs anoraks, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1C65, were the 
fruits of his literary activity. The 
latter contain about seven himdred 
maxims, w^hich not only combine 
perspicuity with brevity, but are also 
masterpieces of a linished literary 
i-tyle, brimful of wdt and paradox, and 
the work is rightly considered a 
French classic. The fundamental 
thought of the book is that self- 
interest is the mainspring of all human 
action. Man 3 '* editions of these 
Maxim.es have been published, but 
the best is that of 1870 (Edition des 
Bibliophiles). 

LA ROCHEJAQUBLEIN (rosh- 
^ihak-Ian), Henri du Verger, Comte de, 
fecion of' an ancient French family of 
La Vendde, celebrated chief of the 
Vendean Royalists, was bom in 1772. 
Buring the French Revolution his 
father and Ms two brothers emigrated 
to England, but Henri put himself at 
the head of the peasants of La Vendee, 
and gained sixteen factories in ten 
months. At the age of twenty-two he 
was shot by a Republican soldier in a 
skirmish at KouailM, 1794. 

^ LA ROCHELLE. Bee Rocheli,®. 

LABVA^ the term applied in natural 


Mstoiy to the first stage in the 
inorphoMs of insects, and certain other 
of the lower invertebrates. In insects 
it is equivalent to the grab or cater* 
pillar stage. l^Iany of the cni&taeea, 
as crabs and barnacles, cchlaodemie, 
marine worms, and even vertcbrata» 
as frogs, loads, and newts, pass 
through larval forms. The larval crab 
was for long de«;cribcd as a distinct 
crustacean with the name of Zoi-a* 
Larvre are markedly unlike the adult 
forms of the species to wMicIi they 
belong. Sec MLTA.uonpHOfais. 

LARYHGlTiS is inllammation of 
the mucous lining of the lai^mx. Tho 
condition is usually associated wlih 
inflammation of other paits of (ho 
rcspiratoiy tract, and appears in acute 
or chronic form. The chief signs of an 
acute attack arc hoarseness, leading 
frequently to complete loss of voice, a 
dry irritating cough, eoneiderable dis* 
comfort in the throat, and usually a 
slight rise of temperature. The clironlo 
form frequently follows an acuio 
attack, but may appear gradually. 
The three chief factors in its produc- 
tion are mouth breathing, faulty 
voic^' -production, and any suppiaa- 
tion in the upper rc'spiratory tiact. 

During an acute attack the patient 
piiould bo in bed, forbiddeu to speak, 
and given inhalations, Tho attack 
usually subsides m a week. In chronic 
laryngitis, along with local treatment, 
removal of the predisposing cause is 
essential, then vocal rest, and the use 
of a lower voice register till ail til© 
symptoms have gone, 

LAHYN'GOSCOPE, a contrivance 
for examining the larynx and com- 
mencement of the trachea. It eonsifets 
of a plane mirror introduced into th© 
mouth, and placed at such an angle 
that the light thrown on it from a con- 
cave reflector, in the centre of which 
is an aperture, is made to illuminate 
the laiynx, the image of which is again 
reflected thi’ough the aperture In the 
reflector io the eye of the observer. 

LARYNX, tho organ by which the 
I voice is produced, situated at the 
' upper part of the trachea or windpipe. 
Tho larynx is formed mainly of two 
pieces of cartilage, called the thyroid 
(also spelt thyreoid) and the cricoid^ 
one placed above the other. The 
thyroid is formed of two extended 
wings meeting at the middle line in 
front in a ridge; above and from the 
sides two horns project upwards, 
which are connected by bands to the 
hyoid bone, from wMeh Dae lar^Tix is 
suspended. The thyi’-.dd cartilage 
rests and is movable upon i lie cricoid, 
moving backwards or forwards, but 
not from side to side. The cricoid 
cartilage is shaped like a signet- 
ring <w, krikos, a ring), the narrow 
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part of tlie ring being in front. The 
cricoid carries, perched on its upper 
edge behind, the arytenoid cartilages, 
which are of great importance in the 
production of the voice. These various 
cartilages form a framework upon 
which muscles and mnoous mem- 
branes are disposed. 

The mucous membrane which lines 
the larynx is throum into folds. These 
folds are called the true vocal cords, 
and by their movements the voice is 
produced. They are called true, as dis- 
tinct from the false vocal cords which 
arc above them, but take no part in 
producing the voice. The true vocal 
cords projecting towards the middle 
form a chink, which is called the 
glottis. By the contraction of various 
muscles t his chink com be so narrowed 
that the air forced through it throvvrs 
the edges of the membrane, in other 
words, the vocal cords, into vibration 
and so produces sounds. 

Variations in the form of the chink 
will aifeot changes in the sound. Thus 
the production of voice is the same as 
in musical instruments, the arrange- 
ments in the larynx being such as (1) 
to produce the vibratory sounds, (2) 
to regulate the sound, (3) to vary the 
pitch, and (4) to determine the quality 
of the sound. The rapid, delicate 
muscular movements involved are 
produced by nervous stimuli reaching 
the muscles from the brain. Thus the 
voice is produced in the larynx, and is 
modified by the rest of the respiratory 
passages. (;See Cough.) In the act of 
swallowing, the glottis is closed, and 
the food passes over a cartilaginous 
plate called the e 2 yiglottis. 

LA SALLE, R4n6 Robert CaveKer, 
Stour de, a famous I"rench explorer, 
bom at Bouen 1643, and murdered 
1687. He settled in Canada in 1666, 
but eventually sold his trading-post 
In order to travel via tho Ohio to 
China. His views gained for his post 
the derisive title of La Chine (q.v.); 
but he set off, explored the Great 
Lakes, &o. , and returned only to equip 
another party, with which he reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
formally annexed the snrronndii^ 
territory as Louisiana, after Louis 
XIV, In whose name he made the pro- 
clamation. After many desperate 
adventures he returned to Franco, but 
sailed again in 1684, and landed at 
Matagorda Bay in the present state 
of Texas, imagining that he was near 
the Mississippi mouth. His ships had 
gone* and he spent two years in 
searching for the route to Canada, 
when Ms followers mutinied and 
murdered him» 

LA SALLE, a city of the United 
States, capital of La Salle county, 
Illinois, 100 miles south-west of 


Chicago. It has ismc-smelting worhs 
and rolling-nulls. Pop. 13,119, 

LAS BELA, a native state of Balu- 
chistan, on the Arabian Sea. Area 
7,132 sq. miles; pop. 63,008. * 


LASCAR, Indian word used by tho 
Portuguese for inferior army servants 
or camp followers, e.g. gim lascars. 
Long applied to Asiatic seamen 
especially Indians on coasting or 
ocean-going vessels, it is officially 
recognised by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts as excluding non-Indians, e.g, 
Malays and Chinese. The Indian 
Government now limits it to deck 
hands. 


LAS CASAS, Bartolom^ de, a 
Spanish prelate and missionary, 
known as the Apostle of the IiidianG, 
born at Seville in 1474, died at Madrni 
in 1566. He accompanied Columbus 
to Hispaniola in 1498, and on the con- 
quest of Cuba became priest there, 
and distinguished himself by his 
humane treatment of the natives. In 
his 2 :eal for the Indians ho returned to 
Spain several times and obtained 
decrees in their favour, winch, how- 
ever, were of little avail. 

In the cause of religion he visited 
various parts of the New World, 
including Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Peru. In 1542 he wrote his famous 
Brevisima Belacion dc la Bestruyeion 
des las Indies. His untiring labours 
were productive of goo d to the natives, 
yet it is a singular fact that he pro- 
posed to purchase negroes in order 
to supply the Cuban planters with 
African labourers instead of the 
Indians. Ho was translated to the 
bishopric of Chiapas in 1544, but 
resigned this dignity in 1547 and 
retired to Valla doHd.—Cf. Sir A. 
Helps, Life of Las Casas. 

LAS CASES (las cas), Emmanuel 
Auguste Dieudoimd Marin Joseph, 
Marquis de, French writer, born in 
Languedoc in 1766, died at Passy in 
1842. Before the Bevolution he was a 
lieutenant of marines, but emigrated 
to England during the Terror and 
supported himself by private teach- 
hag. Returning to France, he em- 
ployed himself upon his Atlas Msto- 
riqm, published under the name of 
Le Sage. Coming under the notice of 
Napoleon, he was by him made count 
and Minister of State, but, by heredi- 
tary right, he was a marquis under the 
old regime. After Waterloo he shared 
Napoleon’s imprisonment in St. 
Helena, where the emperor dictated 
part of his Memoirs to Las Cases, and 
took lessons from Mm in English. ^ 

LASCELLES, name of a famous 
Yorkshire family. Its head is the Earl 
of Harewood (q.v.), and his eldest son 
is called Viscount Lascelles. 
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LASKER* tommaniielj, German chess 
player, bom 1868. After defeating 
Ste'initz in 1894, he hold the cham- 
pionship of the world till 1920, when 
lie relinquished it in favour of Capa- 
blanoa. In 1927 Oapablanca was 
cliailenged and defeated by Alekhine, 
who thus became champion. 

LASKI, Harold J., English political 
philosopher. Born in Manchester, 
30th June, 1893, he was educated at 
Sl«aiichester Grammar School and 
New College, Oxford. From 1914™ 
1916 he lectured in history at M‘Gill 
University, and from 1916-1920 at 
Harvard and, later, Yale. Connected 
since 1920 with the London School of 
Science, in 1921 he became Vice- 
Chairman of the British Institute of 
Adult Education. He has sat on many 
public committees, and has published 
articles on political economy. In 
1931 he was Visiting Professor at 
Yale University. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Fabian Society Executive 
since 1922. 

LAS PALMAS, seaport and capital 
of Gran Canana, with a line harbour 
at La Lux. It is the finest city in the 
Canal ies, a health-resort, and was the 
capital until 1833. There is a wireless 
station (Marconi system) at lilelenara, 
with one long-distance set for com- 
munication with Spain, and another 
with a 250 -mile radius for communi- 
cating %vith ships nearby. It is also a 
coaling-station, and has a fine six- 
teenth-century cathedral. Pop. 
(1931), 79,444, 

LASSALLE (las'sal-le), Ferdinand, 
a celebrated German Socialist, born 
at Breslau 11th April, 1825, of Jewish 
parents, died in 1864, He studied at 
Berlin University; first made himself 
known as a leader during the demo- 
cratic troubles of 1848, and was im- 
prisoned for a year. In 1861 he pub- 
lished his System of Acquired Rights. 
Thereafter he began to organize the 
working-classes, and was accused by 
the Government of sedition, when ho 
was imprisoned for four months. 

In May, 1863, he founded a Labour 
Union, and began that Socialist propa- 
ganda which has since become so 
wide-spread in Germany. In the 
summer of 1864 h© sought rest in 
Switzerland, and was there killed in a 
duel occasioned by a love affair. 
Although Lassallo*s writings had 
added but little to Marx’s theories and 
teaching, he did a great deal for the 
labour movement, giving it a power- 
ful impulse. His best-known treatise 
is the famous Programme for the 
Working Classes.— B ibliography: E. 
Bernstein, Lassalle as a Social jfite- 
former; G. Brandes, Ferdinand Las-' 
sails; George Meredith* The Tragic 
Comedians* 


LASSO, a contrivance used in Latin 
America, consisting of a long rope of 
plaited raw hide, at one end of which 
is a small metal ring. By means of this 
ring a noose is readily formed, and the 
lasso is then used for catching wild 
cattle, the lasso being cast over the 
animal’s head or leg %vhiie the hunter 
is in full gallop. In the United States 
and elsewhere a hempen rope Is 
favoured. The lariat is a short lasso 
used for picketing horses. 

LAST, measure for fish. A last 
consists of 13,200 fresh herrings. It 
is used in certain ports on the east 
coast of Great Britain as an alterna- 
tive to the cran which is used in other 
ports. 

LAST SUPPER, Paschal meal 
shared by our Lord with His disciples 
on the eve of His crucifixion. It is 
commemorated throughout Christen- 
dom in the Holy Communion or 
Eucharist (1. Cor. x,). It has inspired 
painters in aU ages, notably in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s wall painting in 
Milan. 

LASZLO DE LOMBO, Philip 
Alexius, British painter. Born in 
Budapest in 1869, he was educated 
there and studied art in Pans. His 
portraits attracted much attention 
and, having settled in England, ho 
was commissioned to paint King 
Edward VII, Queen Alexandra and 
other persons of note. In 1914 ho was 
naturalized. In 1930 he became Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 

LATAKI’A, orLADIKI'A (anciently 
LAODICEA AD MARE), a seaport of 
Syria, capital of the Government of 
Latakia, 70 miles north of Tripolis 
(Lebanon), on the Mediterranean. 
The harbour is well sheltered, though 
shallow, and there is a considerable 
trade in silk and cotton, while Latakia 
tobacco is famous throughout Europe, 
Pop. 21,404. 

LATEEN’ SAIL is a triangular sail 
used in xebecs, feluccas, &c., in the 
Mediterranean, and in the dahabiehs 
of the Nile. It is extended liy a lateen 
yard, which is slung across a mast so 
as to make an angle of about 45° with 
it, the lower portion of the yard 
being about a third of the whole. 
Vessels rigged in this way are known 
nautically as lateeners* 

LAT’ERAN, one of the churches at 
Rome, built originally by Constantine 
the Great, and dedicated to St. John 
of Lateran. It is the episcopal church 
of the Pope as Bishop of Rome, and 
the principal church of Rome. It 
has a palace and other buildings 
anneixed to it. Every newly elected 
Pope takes solemn possession of the 
church, and from its balcony the Pope 
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bestows Ms blessms on tlio people. ' 
Tbe site on which the biiildmss of the 
Lateran stand oTigmaily belonged to 
Pianttus Lcikranusy who was be- 
headed by Nero (a.I). 66): hence the 
name. The palace of the Lateran was 
the residence of ilic Popes from the 
fonrtli eentury nutil their migra- 
tion to AYignon. After their return to 
rtome the Popes remoyed to the 
Vatican. The modern palace of the ! 
liafceran contains two museums, the 
Musso Profano and the Muaoo 
Ohnstiano. — C£. A. J. C. Hare, Walks 
in Rome, 

LATERAN COUNCILS, councils of 
tlao Roman Catholic Church, so called 
because they were held in the Lateran 
Church in Rome. There uere eleven 
such councils, five of which were 
ceoumenical, the most important being 
that convened by Alexander III, 2nd 
March, 1179, which established the 
form under which the Popes are 
elected, and that called by Innocent 
III in Nov., 1215, which ordered the 
Crusade, condemned the Waldcnses, 
and declared transuhstantiation to be 
a doctrine of the Church. 

LATERITE (Lat. later, a brick), a 
hard rubbly crust on rocks of various 
natures, produced by their alteration 
under the alternations of sunshine and 
Thin in tropical climates. Aluminium 
silicates and iron compounds become 
broken up, silica being removed in 
solution; the residual latent© consists 
very largely of aluminium hydroxide 
stained by iron rust. The name was 
first given to altered basalt in India, 
ahd laterite has since been studied in 
Madagascar, Central Africa, and many 
tropical lands, and in the red zones 
among the basaltic lavas of early 
Cainozoic age in the north of Ireland. 

LATEX, a milky juice exuded by 
certain plants when wounded. It is 
contained in special latex-tubes, 
which usually form a meshwork of 
intercoimnunicaticg vessels, as in 
Gompositse and Papaveracese, but 
sometimes represent separate enor- 
mously elongated and branched emno- 
cytes, as in Euphorbiaceae, Latex is 
usually white, but may be yellow 
{Chelidonium) or red (Sanguinaria). 
its components are varied, and in- 
clude nutritive substances (oil, pro- 
tein, starch), alkaloids, india-rubber, 
See, As latex coagulates on exposure 
to air, and usually contains poisonous 
©r bitter ingredients, its principal 
ftmotions are probably protection and 
the healing of wounds. 

LATHE, te Machihk Tooia. 

LATHOM, village of Lancashire. It 
is S miles from Ormskirk and was one© 
a market town. 

Lathom. House, the seat of the Earl 


of Lathom, was formerly a, castle and 
a seat of the Stanleys, from whom it 
passed in 1730. In 1645 — 46 the castle 
was defended by Chaiiotte, Counte&s 
of JDeiby, on behalf of Charles I, but 
she was compelled to surrender it 
after a prolonged siege. It was then 
destroyed. The present house was 
built in the ISth century. 

The title of Eail of Lathom was 
given in 1880 to Edward Bootle- 
Vvilhraham, 2nd Baion Skclmcrsdale, 
who represented the two old families 
whose names ho bore. 

LATHT RUS, a large genu s oXelegant 
plants, natives oi the northern hemi- 
sphere and of South America, nat. ord. 
Leguminosm. Many are ornamental, 
such as the sweet-pea (L. odoratus) 
and the eveiiasling-pea {L. latifolius) 
and some useful as agricult ural plants" 

LATTMER, Hugh, an English nre- 
late, reformer, and martyr, bom about 
1485 at Thurcaston, near Leicester, 
died in 1565. He entered Cambridge 
University about 1505, and became 
M.A. in 1514. He took holy orders, and 
preached the Protestant doginc*, in 
which he was vigorously opposed. He 
was made chaplain to Henry VIII 
in 1530, and during the ascendancy of 
Anne Boleyn in 1535 he was trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Worcester. 

In 1539 he resigned his bishopric 
to avoid acceptance of the Six 
Articles, and was imprisoned, but on 
the accession of Edward VI he was 
released and became highly popular 
at coui't. Upon the accession of Mary, 
Latimer was cited to appear, with 
Cranmer and Ridley, before a coimdl 
at Oxford, and condemned. After 
much delay and a second trial Latimer 
and Ridley were burned at the stake, 
16th Oct., 1555. His preaching was 
popular in his own time for its pith, 
simplicity, and quaintness. 

LATIN, language of the Romans 
and one of the great classical language'^ 
of the western world. It belongs to 
the Indo-European group and was 
spoken by the Latini, a people living 
in central Italy some centuries befoi*© 
Christ. It became the language of the 
Romans and in it their gi*cat litera- 
ture wras written. The century before 
Christ and the early years of the 
Christian era were its greau ago. To 
this time belong Virgil, Cicero, 
Horace and the other great writers of 
classical Latin. 

It is impossible to exaggerare the 
influence of the Latin language on 
literature in the west of Europe and 
in North America. It is the founda- 
tion of French, Italian, Spanish and 
other romance languages, and has 
contributed largely to tho develop- 
ment of English. It became the 
language of the Church and of educa- 
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lioiij and in consequence tlie langnago 
of botani’" and oilier sciences. For 
long, education following the monastic 
tradition was conducted in Latin, and 
otir public schools show signs of this 
influence to*day. 

LATINS (Latini), the ancient in- 
habitants of Latinm, in Italy. In 
very early times the Latins formed a 
league of thirty cities, of which the 
town of Alba Longa, said to ha ye been 
built by Ascanins, the son of uiSneas, 
became the head. Home was origin- 
ally a colony of Alba, and thus the 
language of the Romans is knowm as 
the Latin language 

LATIN UNION, a monetary coa- 
vention instituted in. 1805, betw'cen 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzfer- 
land, for an identical coinage (though 
not as regards the actual stamping), 
which was to be recognised as legal 
tender in the territory of each of the 
parties; in 1868 it was also Joined by 
Greece. See. Bimetallism. 

LATITUDE, one of the co-ordinates 
used to specify the position of a point 
on a sphere. Celestial latitude is the 
angular distance of a heavenly body 
from the ecliptic. Geographical lati- 
tude is the angular distance of a place 
on the earth’s surface from the 
equator, measured along the meridian 
of the place (in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds). The latitude is therefore 
equal to the altitude of the pole, 
which may be found indirectly from 
observations of a circumpolar star. 

The usual method of determining 
latitude at sea is to observe the 
meridian altitude of the sun. Green- 
wich time is knowm from the chrono- 
meter or by wireless, so that the de- 
clination of the sun can be found from 
the nauiicai almanac. From the sun’s 
declination and meridian altitude the 
latitude is found by a simple addition 
or subtraction. 

Places near the equator arc said 
to be in low latitudes, tho®e near 
the pole in 7iigh latitudes. Parallels 
of latitude are Imaginary circles drawn 
upon the earth, parallel to the 
equator. The length of a degree of 
latitude is variable, on account of the 
earth’s deviation from perfect spheri- 
city; near the equator a degree is 68*7 
miles, near the poles 69 A inilcs. Sec 
SLTEVETiya. 

LATITUDINARIANS, a tem ap- 
plied to certain English divines of 
Gharles II’s time, who endeavoured to 
alla3'' tho contests that prevailed 
between the Episcopalians and the 
conjoint Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, and also between the 
Arminians and Calvinists. At present 
tho term generally denotes one who 
commends or sanctions deviations 
from the strict principles of orthodorv- 


LATIUM. the ancient name applied 
to a district of Central Italy on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, extending between 
Etruria and Campania, and inhabited 
by the Latini, Volsci, and i&lqiii, 

LATO’NA (by the Greeks called 
LHG), in Greek mythology, the mother 
of Apollo and Artemis. She was wor- 
shipped chiefly in Lycia, Delos, 
Athens, and other cities of Greece. 

LATOUR D’AUVERGNE, Th<§o- 
phile Malo Corret de, French soldier, 
born at Carhaix, Brittany, 1 7 43, died 
1800. He enlisted in 1767, and be- 
came aide-de-camp to the duo do 
Crillon, distinguishing himself at 
Mahon in 1782. In the early days of 
the Revolution he was captain of 
grenadiers, but steadily refused pro- 
motion. His intrepidity and his 
Spartan-like existence, no less than 
his inherent modesty, became tradi- 
tional throughout the French armies, 
and Carnot obtained from Napoleon, 
then First Consul, a decree consti- 
tuting Latour d’ Auvergne First 
Grenadier of France. He was killed 
at Oberhausen, in Bavaria, but his 
spirit lives to-day, and on ceremonial 
occasions his name is called from the 
muster-roll of his regiment (46th), the 
senior sergeant returning the thrill- 
ing response mort au cnamp dlwn* 
new. His remains were carried to the 
Panthdon and interred, 4th Aug., 
1889 . 

LA TRAPPE, a Cistercian abbey of 
Northern France, situated in a narrow 
valley of Normandy, 30 miles north- 
east of Alencon. Founded in 1110, it 
had become in the sixteenth century 
a haunt of licentious monks known as 
‘the bandits of La Trappe.* In the 
seventeenth century, however, the 
abbot Armand Jean le Bouthillior do 
Ranc6 instituted a vigorous reform, 
and caused the monks to adopt, a life 
of severe asceticism. The austere 
Trappists passed their time in devo- 
tions, meditation, and labour, spoke 
no word to each other except the salu- 
tation of Memento mori^ fed upon fruit 
and vegetables, and were entirely cut 
off from the world. 

At the Revolution the Trappists 
were obliged to leave France, but 
afterwards returned, i hough expul- 
sions took place again in 1880. They 
have a few houses in Germany, two 
in England, two in Ireland, and 
several in America. The Trappists 
wear a dark-coloured frock, cloak, and 
hood, which covers tho whole face. 
Their discipline is much as before— 
they go to bod at seven or eight, rise 
at two, and maintain constant silence. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. S'ce MOR- 
MONS. 

LATTICE-GIRDER, a girder, used 
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largely in bridge construction, m 
which the wet> is made up of mild- 
steel flat-bars or angle-irons rireted to 
the flanges and to each other, to form 
a system of diagonal bracing or 
lattice-work. Half of the bracings act 
as tension members and half as com- 
pression members. The girder rests on 
the pier at one end, and is provided 
with steel expansion rollers at the 
other. Other braced girders of 
similar character are the Warren, in 
which the web bracings take the form 
of eqnilateral triangles, and the 
Murphy- Whipple or Pratt, where 
they are in right-angled triangles. 

LATTICE-LEAP, or LATTICE- 
PLANT, a very remarkable aquatic 
plant of Madagascar (Ouvirandra 
fenestmlis)^ by some referred to the 
nat. ord. Juncaginaccce, by others to 
the Naiadaccce, and noteworthy for 
the structure of its leaves. The 
blade resembles lattice -work or open 
needle-work, the longitudinal ribs 
being crossed by cross-bars, and the 
interstices between them open. 

LATVIA, a European republic on 
the Baltic, bounded by Estonia, 
Bussia, Lithuania, the Baltic Sea, 
and the Gulf of Biga. It consists of 
the former Russian province of Oour- 
land with parts of the former pro- 
vinces of Livonia and Vitebsk; total 
area, 25,000 sq. miles (560 %vatcr). It 
is the national home of the Letts 
<q.v.), who form the major part of the 
population of (1930), 1,900,045. The 
capital is Biga; other towns are 
Liepaja (Libau), Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 
and Jelgava (Mitau). The surface is 
mainly flat and is well watered, the 
principal river being the Dvina. 

Production and Industry. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and about 
2,000,000 acres are under oats, rye, 
barley, fl.ax, &c. Dairy- and sheep- 
farming are also important. Forests 
cover about 4,098,280 acres. There are 
match, panor, and timber-produet 
industries. Minerals are unimportant. 

Commerce and Communications. 
The total value of exports in 1932 was 

96.515.000 lats, and of imports 

84.731.000 lata. The chief exports 
were flax and timber, and went mainly 
to Britain, Belgium, and Germany. 
There were in 1932, 1,715 miles of 
railway track, and the chief ports, 
Riga, Liepaja, and Ventspils, have 
direct railway communication with 
Bussia. 

Religion, Education &o. The main 
religion is Protestantism (56*58 per 
cent.), but there are many Roman 
Catholics and lews. Education is well 
provided for, and the Latvian Gni- 
versity is at Riga. Military service is 
compxdsory, and the standing army 
has a strength of 2,200 officers and 


23,000 men. There are 550 men in the 
Air Force. There is a small coastal 
defence naval force. 

Constitution and History. After 
various vicissitudes Latvia was as- 
signed to Russia in 1772 and 1795. 
It was declared independent in 1918 
and joined the League of nations in 
1921, The country's boundaries were 
fixed and a period of steady progress 
began, with socialism as a stron(> 
force in political life. The Constitu- 
tion (passed 1922) declared Latvia to 
be a democratic republic, the sovereign 
power being vested in the people. 
The Saeima (Parliament) elects the 
President, who chooses the Pi'einier. 
There is a small Cabinet. 

Currency. The currency unit is the 
gold lat, equal in value to the gold 
franc, containing *2903 grammes of 
fine gold.-— Bibliography: Statistical 
Annual of the Bureaii of Statistics of 
the Latvian Republic; A. Bilmans, 
Latvia in the Making; K. Duzmans, 
Lettland; Ian A. Ozolin, Latvia in the 
Making; M. Walters, Lettland, 

LAUBAN, a to-^vn of Prussia, in 
Silesia, on the Qneiss. It has manu- 
factures of woollen and linen cloth 
and tobacco. There is a fourteenth - 
century convent of the Magdalens. 
Pop. 15,971. 

LAUD, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, born at Reading 1573, 
and beheaded on. Tower Hill, London, 
10th Jan., 1645. He was the son of a 
clothier, and received an elementary 
education at Reading, matricnlating 
at St. John's College, Oxford, in 1589, 
and subsequently winning a scholar- 
ship there. In 1593 he was admitted a 
Fellow of his college, and in 1608 be- 
came n.D. At St. John's he studied 
under John Buckeridge, an 
bethan ecclesiastic reformer, whoso 
teachings influenced him in after life. 

Laud was chaplain to Neile, Bishop 
of Rochester, in 1608, and king’s 
chaplain, accompanying James I to 
Scotland in 1617. On the accession of 
Charles I ho was nominated Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and was translated to 
London in 1628. In 1630 he was 
elected chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, which he enriched with a 
valuable collection of manuscripts, 
establishing also a professorship of 
Arabic, and, although he received two 
offers of a cardinal’s hat, he eventually 
accepted the office of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was enthroned In 
1633. 

Prior to this appointment Laud’s 
influence upon ecclesiastical matters 
in general had only been felt indirectly 
through his position upon the High 
Commission and in the Court of Star 
Chamber, but now he was enabled to 
adopt as an ideal the principles of 
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Biickoridge, and he had no scraples in 
iitilizing all Ms political and ecclesi- 
astical influence to root out Calvinism 
and Eoman Catholicism and establish 
the Episcopacy. 

, Eventually he was impeached by 
the Long: Parliament (1610), and 
appealed at the bar of the House of 
Lords, being: commitled thereafter to 
the Tower for high treason. After 
three years he was brought to trial, 
but the House of Commons passed a 
Bill of Attainder (4th Jan., 1645) de- 
claring him guilty of high treason, and 
eojidcmned him to death. Laud’s 
Ditiry was published by Wharton in 
1691. — Bibijography: Peter Bayne, 
Chief Actors in ihs Puritan Itevolu- 
iioni A. G. Bcn&on, Archbishop Laud: 
a Study; W. L. Mackintosh, Life of 
W'lllmm Laud. 

LAUDANUM, name given to tinc- 
ture of opium. It is a dark reddish 
brown liquid, standardized to contain 
0*75 per cent, of anh.ydrous morphine, 
It is prepared by feteeping powdered 
opium in dilute alcohol for some time, 
afterwards straining, pressing and 
filtering the product. Laudanum is 
used in prescribed doses as an ano- 
dyne and soporific. 

LAUDER, Sir Harry' Maclennan, 
Scots vocalist and character come- 
dian, born 1870 (Portobello); Wexs 
successively mill-boy, miner, amateur 
vocalist, and evoutualiy made a hit at 
the London Pavilion. He took the 
theatrical public by storm, toured the 
United States, and reached the top 
of his profe&sion. During the Euro- 
pean War he raised a BlilUon-pound 
Belief Fund, diffused Scottish patriot- 
ism in the United States by song and 
story, and was kniaiited in 1919. His 
book of war experiences, A Minstrel 
in France, was published in 1918, 
Roaminf in the Gloaming in 1928, and 
Wee Prappits in 1931. 

LAUDERDALE, John Maitland, 
first Duke of, born at Lethington, in 
Scotland, 24th May, 1616, died 24th 
Aug., 1082. Ho entered public life as 
V ssealous Fresbytman; was one of a 
Scottish deputation v.ho waited on 
Charles I for the purpose ot urging 
upon him the adoption of modemte 
views; sat in the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines in 1&43; and not long 
afterwards was a party to the delivery 
of the king ho the English army at 
Newcastle. Stricken by i-emorse, he 
heeam© con-rorted to the Royalist 
cause, and seevefely undertook to raise 
a Itoyalist army, which he unsuc- 
cessfully sought the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II, to commaud. 

When at last, in 1650, Charles 11 
embarked for Scotland, be was acoom- 
panied by Lauderdale, was taken 
piisoner at th© battle of Worcester 

Yi — 


(1651), and was not set at liberty till 
the Restoration in 1660, when he 
joined the king at Breda, and was 
made Secretary of State for Scotland. 
His powder he used with unscrupulous 
rigour in his efforts to force E piscopacy 
upon his former Presbyterian friends. 
As a reward for his zeal and sub- 
serviency he was created Duke of 
Lauderdale and Blarquess of March 
(1672), and raised to the English 
peerage as Earl of Guildford and 
Baron Petersham (1674), being after- 
wards one of the junta known as the 
Cabal. 

As a result of the tyrannfcal Con- 
duct which made his name the most 
hated and feared in all Scotland, an 
address was presented to the House 
of Common.'s praying that ho might be 
removed from all his offices. Charles 
was forced eventually to remove him, 
and his resignation was accepted in 
Oct., 1680. In Aug., 1682, Lauderdale 
died and tho dukedom became extinct. 
A selection from his manuscripts was 
edited by Osmond Airy, in four 
volumes, 1883-5. 

LAUDS, service in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Jn the early church 
it was sung at daybreak. To-day it is 
sometimes said alter matins. The 
Psalms 148, 149 and 150 arc called 
the “lauds,*’ or psalms of praise, and 
from these tho service received its 
name. 

LAUGHING-GAS, NITROUS 
OXIDE, or NITROGEN MONOXIDE, 
N 2 O; called Icitighing-gas because 
when inhaled in small quantity it 
causes hysterical laughter. It is a 
colourless gas wdth slightly sweet 
odour, and resembles oxygen in some 
of its properties. Its physical con- 
stants are alnio.st identical with those 
of carbon dioxide, a fact of some 
interest in connection with Lang- 
muir’s theory of molecular structure. 
The substance is prepared by lieating 
ammonium nitrate, which decom- 
popes readily, yielding nitrous oxide, 
KH 4 NO 3 = NgO 4- 2H^O. Nitrous 
oxide, the *gas’ of the dentist, acts as 
an anaac&thetic, either when inhaled 
pure or mixed with one volume of 
oxygen, and is used in minor opera- 
tions. If the gas is to be used for this 
purpose, it is carefully purified from 
other oxides of nitrogen, dried, and 
liquefied by pressure and cooling, and 
stored in iron bottles. 

LAUGHING JACKASS, or GIANT 
KINGFISHER {Dacelo gigas)^ a bird 
alHed to the kingfisher, deriving its 
former title from the singularly 
strange character of its cry. It is an 
inhabihmt of Austral being found 
chiefly im the souih-eastom portion 
of that country. It makes no nest, 

, but deposits its eggs in the decayed 
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liollow of a gian tree, la leagth 
aboafc IS inolies, it has a dark-brown 
crest,, its back and upper surface is 
olive-brown, wings brown-black, and 
the breast and imder portions white, 
crossed by faint bars of pale brown. 
The tail is longish, with a rounded 
extremity, tipped with white; its 
colour is a rich chestnut, with deep 
black bars. 

LAUGHTER. Among the philos- 
Dphers who have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the causes of laughter are 
Aristotle {De Poetica), Cicero (De 
Oratore), Hobbes {Human Nature), 
who defines the cause of laughter ** to be 
a sudden glory, arising from a sudden 
conception of some eminency in our- 
selves by comparison with the infirmity 
of others/* Shaftesbury? Darwin, 
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Spencer, Bergson, and others. Berg- 
son thinks thab mirth is the result of 
a contrast between the stiftoess of a 
mechanism and the suppleness of life. 
We laugh at a man who slips and fails, 
because in falling he obeys mechanical 
laws, whilst wo expect him to be agile 
enough to keep his feet. Some 
authorities are of opinion that ‘dis- 
appointed expectation* is enough to 
movok© laughter. — ^Bibliography: 
Herbert Spencer, The Physiology of 
LmmhUr {Essays: Soientiflo, Political, 
and Speouiative); James Sully* An 
Mssay ott, Lamhhr; H. L. Bergson, 
Laughter; h* Dugas, Psychologie du 
tire, 

LAUMCE, a name common to two 
species of fishes, otherwise called 
wnd-eels. They have their name from 
their lancc-llke form. >Sfee Sak»-sel. 

LAUHCESTON^boroughandmarket 
town of Cornwall. It stands where the 
Kensey falls into the Tamar, 212 
miles from London, on the Gt. 
Western and Southern Blys. The 


chief objects of Interest are the castle 
keep, the property of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and the ruins of an old 
prison and Norman gatew^ay. The 
borough includes Newton on the 
other side of the Kensey, once a 
separate town. The town Is chiefly 
a centre for the sale of agricuitiira! 
produce. Pop. (1931), 4,071. 

LAUNCESTON, the second town of 
Tasmania, by rail 120 miles north of 
Hobart, at the confluence of the North 
and South Esk Rivers with the Tamar, 
which is navigable up to the town 
from the sea at Port Dalrymple, a 
distance of 40 miles. Pop, (1932). 
31,210. 

LAUNDRY, establishment where 
washing and dressing of soiled linen 
and clothes is carried on. Laundry 
work is now done mostly by mechan- 
ical means. Rotary washing machines 
are used. These consist of a per- 
forated cylindrical cage for the 
reception of the soiled linen, enclosed 
in an outer casing containing the 
soapy water. Hydro-extractors are 
used for the removal of water and the 
final drying is effected by dry air 
treatment, while ironing is carried 
out by gas or steam-heated rollers. 

In Great Britain laundries are 
inspected by public health offlciala, 
and there are legal provisions about 
the hours of employment and the 
workers’ conditions. 

LAUHA'CEiE, the laurel family, a 
natural order of apetaious dicotyle- 
dons, consisting entirely of trees and 
shrubs inhabiting the warmer parts of 
the world, and in most cases aromatic. 
Cinnamon, cassia, sassafras, and 
camphor are products of the order. 
The best-known species is the Laurm 
7iobilis, laurel or sweot-bay. 

LAU'REATE, POET, a designation 
first applied to poets who were hon- 
oured by the gift of a laurel wreath. 
It is now the name of an official 
nominally connected with the royal 
household of Great Britain, appointed 
by patent, first granted by Charles II 
in 1670. 

The appellation is derived from 
Lat. lauTus, a laurel, in allusion to the 
ancient practice of crowning poets 
with a laurel wreath. The custom, 
which existed among the Greeks, was 
revived in the Middle Ages, and 
Petrarch was orownod at Homo in 
1341. At the Universities of Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge distinguished 
graduates were presented with a 
laurel wreath, and were in eoase- 
Quence styled PodcB Lanreaiw* The 
rojml Laureate was merely one of these 
in the king’s service. They were, 
however, not crowned, and instead of 
this honour they received pensions. 
Such stipendiary royal poets were 
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Cbaiieer, Gower, Skelton, Robert 
WJaittington, Spenser, and Samuel 
Daniel. Ben Jonson, who received a 
pension in 1616 and 1630, came to be 
regarded as Lanreat©, but the title, 
as It seems, was never offlcially con- 
ferred on him. The first English poet 
who received the title of Poet Laureate 
by royal letters patent was John 
Dryden, on 18th Aug., 1670. 

At one time the Laureate used to 
famish an ode on the birthday of the 
liing or upon the occasion of a national 
victory, the emoluments of the office 
being £100 a year udih a tierce of 
canary. Since the reign of George III 
there have been no special duties con- 
nected witli the office, which now has 
a yearly allowance of £72 attached to 
it. From the time of Charles II the 
folloiving poets have held the office 
of Laureate: John Drydon, Thomas 
Shadweli, Nahum Tate, Nicholas 
Rowe, Lawrence Eusden, Colley 
Cibber, William Whitehead, Thomas 
Warton, Henry James Pye, Robert 
Southey, William Wordsworth, Lord 
Tenn 3 ’’Son, Alfred Austen, Robert 
Bridges, and John Masefield. — Cf. W. 
F. Gray, The Poets Laureate of 
Englarid* 

LAUREL, a plant belonging to the 
genus Lauras, nat. ord. Lauraceae, to 
%vhich it gives the name. The sweet- 
bay or laurel (Lauras nobilis) is a 
native of the north of Africa and 
south of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens not only on account of its 
gmceful appearance, but also for the 
aromatic fragrance of its evergreen 
leaves. The fruit, which is of a purple 
colour, and also the leaves, have long 
been used in medicine as stimulants 
and carminatives. 

The common or cherry laurel is 
Oer&sus laurocerdms, the Portugal 
laurel Cerdms tusitaniea, the spui^e- 
laurel Daphm Laureola, but these arc 
very difi’erent from the true laurel. 
In ancient times heroes and scholars 
were crowned with wi'eaths of bay 
leaves, whence the terms laurels in 
sense of honours (and similarly bays,) 
and laureate. 

From the fruit of the sweet-bay or 
laurel several oily substances have 
been extracted. Thus there is the oU 
of laurel, a yellowish oil with an odour 
of laurel and a strong bitter taste; 
laurel fat, a yellowish-green buttery 
substance, used for embrocations in 
rheumatism, paralysis, deafness, &e. 
Water distilled from the leaves of the 
cherry -laurel (laurd'-water) contains 
prussic acid, and is used medicin- 
ally. 

LAUREHTIAN, in geology, a term 
applied to a vast and very ancient 
series of stratified and crystalline 
jfocks. including gneiss, mica-schist. 


Quartjaite, serpentine, and limestone, 
found in the Laurcutian Plateau of 
Canada. The granites and gneisses 
originally styled Laui’entian are now 
known to bo intrusive in rocks of still 
earlier date, and the name is likely to 
fall into disuse; the term Arclman is 
now generally given to the older 
members of the pro-Cambrian group, 
and by many authors to the whole 
group. jS'ee GEOLoay. 

LAURENTIIAN PLATEAU, a great 
physiographical region in Canada, 
comprising an old mountain mass, 
considerably affected by wvath&iing, 
and now about 1,500 feet in mean 
elevation. It extends as a vast sweep- 
ing crescent round Hudson Bay. 

LAURIE, Ann!©, Scottish heroine. 
She was a daughter of Sir Robert 
Laurie, a landowner of Maxwellton, 
Dumfriesshire, and was bom in 1682. 
On her marriage in 1717 an un- 
successful suitor, William Douglas, 
wrote the song which has made her 
name immoitaL The music was com- 
posed by Lady John Scott, who 
added a verse to the song. 

LAURIER, Sir Wilfrid, Canadian 
statesman, born of French Romom 
Catholic parents at St. Lin, Quebec, 
20lh Nov., 1841, died at Ottawa 17th 
Feb. , 1019. Educatedat M'Gill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, ho was called to the 
Bar in 1864, and seven years later 
entered the Provincial Assembly. Jn 
1874 he became a member of the 
Federal Assembly, in 1877 Minister 
of Inland Revenue, and in 1891 leader 
of the Liberal party. In 1896 he be- 
came Premier of Canada, being the 
first French -Canadian or Roman 
Catholic to hold that post. He re- 
presented Canada at the Colonial 
Trade Conference in London in 1902, 
and at Imperial Conferences in 1907 
and 1911. In this year his Govern- 
ment advocated a measure of trad© 
reciprocity with the United States, 
but was defeated, and resigned office. 
He was made a Privy Councillor in 
1897, and a g.c.m.G. 

LAURIUM, mountain in Greece. 
It is about 30 miles soush-east of 
Athens and was celebrated in ancient 
times for its silver mines. They 
belonged to Athens and from them 
the city obtained much wealth. 
Within recent years mining has been 
revived in the district and consider- 
able quantities of silver and lead, as 
well as cadmium, manganese and 
iron, are produced. 

LAU^RUSTINE,or LAURUSTFNUS 
(Viburnum Untts), a favourite ever- 
OToen shrub belonging to the south of 
Europe, end grown in Britain. Its 
flowering season is from December to 
April. 
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LAUUVIK, a seapoit town and spa - 
of NorwaT, on a small fjord enterings 
from the Skagerrak, at the month of 
the Lanven, 67 miles s.s.w. of 
Ohrlsttania. Pop. (1930), 

LAUSANNE, a town oi Switzerland, 
capital of the canton of Valid, and a 
noted tourist centre._ It is^bniit on 
three hills, and is divided into two 
pares hy the Blon Valley. A bridge, 
the Grand Poni, spans this valley and 
links up the Cite on one side with the 
Bovrg on the other. The town is over- 
shadowed by its cathedral (Notre 
Baiiie), which dates from 1235, a 
Gothic erection last restored in 1906. 
A univeisity has occupied the Palace 
de Bnmine since 1906. It has a broad- 
casting station (680 M,, 0 6 kw.). 
Pop. (1930), 75,915. 

LAUSANNE, TREATY OF, a treaty 
signed at Lausanne in 1923 in place 
of the abortive Treaty of Sevres 
(1920). The main signatories were 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Turkey, 
and Greece, and its chief purpose was 
the settlement of Turkish affairs and 
the adjustment of Turco-Greek diffi- 
culties. By it Turkey retained Eastern 
Thrace, ceded Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and the rest of Arabia, and 
gave np all claims to Cyprus and 
Crete; Italy retained the Dodecanese; 
Greece got all the Turkish iEgean 
Islands; and certain areas in S.B. 
E-nropo were demilitarized, particu- 
larly aroimd the Dardanelles and on 
the European borders of Turkey. 

LAVA, a general term for all rook- 
matten that flows, or has fl,owed, in a 
molten state fi‘om volcanoes, and 
which, when cooled down, forms 
varieties of igneous rock, the struc- 
ture of which is influenced by slow- 
ness or rapidity of cooling, while the 
minerals that separate out depend 
mainly on the chemical composition 
of the mass (see Igneous Bocks). 
Lavas arc often sooriaceous, through 
the escape of gases from the viscous 
mass. A confeinjtoraneous Ima bed is 
one which has been poured out over 
the surface of one deposit, and 
covered by subsequent deposits. The 
portion of the lava that has cooled in 
the volcanic vent, or in a dyke, with- 
out reaching the surface must be 
classed as intru&i^p, and connects 
the flows with the material that occu- 
pies the subterranean cauldrons. 

LAVAL, Pierre. French statesman. 
Born in 1883, he became a socialist. 
In 1908 he was mayor of Auberrilliers 
and a little later he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Ho was made a 
spnator in t9z4, and in 1925 was 
minister of Stebllo Works, la 1926 
he was Viee-President of the Council 
under M. Briand, and in 1930 Ministear 
of Labour under M. Tardieu. In Jan., 


1931, he became Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, and it ivas Ms lot to 
deal with the difficulties about the 
payment of reparations that arose in 

1932. In Jan. 1932, he reconstructed 
his ministry, but a little later he was 
forced to resign. 

LAVAL, a city of France, capital of 
Mayenne, on the River Mayenne. The 
linen industry w'as introduced into 
Laval in the fourteenth century. 
Flannel, paper, leather, dye-stuff s,&c,, 
are also manufactured. Pop. 27,192. 

LAVALLEJA, a southern inland 
department of Uruguay, devoted ta 
grain and stock-raising. Area, 4,819 
sq. miles; pop (1932), 103,228. 

LAVA'TEH, Johann Kasnar, cele- 
brated as a physiognomist, was born 
1741 at Zurich, in Switzerland, and 
died 1801. He first appealed to tee 
public as a poet in 1767, and then be- 
came pastor of a Zurich church (1774)* 
Lavater is best known, however, as 
the originator of a system wMch* 
when applied to the lines and contours 
of the face, he claimed to be able to 
read the character of its owner. He 
adopted the idea in 1769, and pub- 
lished his great work under the title of 
Physiogaomical Fragments (4 vols., 
1775-8). 

LAVAUR (l&-v6r),a town of France, 
department of Tam, 23 miles south- 
west of Albi. Its castle was stormed in 
1211 by Simon de Montfort, and the 
refugee Albigenses were massacred. 
Pop. 6,590. See Albigenses. 

LAVELEYE (lav-la), fimii© Louis 
Victor, Baron de, a Belgian political 
economist, born 1822, died in 1892. 
He was educated at Bruges and Paris; 
published Ms first work in 1847, and 
became professor of economics at the 
University of Liege in 1864. He pub- 
lished many works on the science of 
economics, of which we may menti£>n: 
£ltude d’^conamie nirale (1864), EM- 
ments d^iconomie politique (1882), and 
Le Soeialisme coniemporain. 

LAVENDER (LavandiJUa vera)^ a 
delightfully fragrant shrub 3 to 4 feet 
high, nat. ord, Labiatse, a native of 
the south of Europe. Under favour- 
able conditions it contains one-fourth 
of its own weight in camphor. It also 
produces a volatile oil, which is much 
in demand as an excellent perfume. 
This oil is got by distilling the flowers. 
It has a pale-yellow colour, aromatio 
odour, and a hot taste. Besides being 
employed as a perfume, it is used in 
medicine as a stimulant in hysteria, 
colic, and other ailments. 

Spirit of Lavender is prepared by 
digesting the fresh flowers in rectified 
spirits and distilling. Lavender-water 
is a solution of oil of lavender in spirit 
along with otto of roses, bergamot. 
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musk, cloves, rosemary, &c. 'This 
preparation, after standing for some 
time, is strained and mixed witn a 
certain proportion of distilled water, 

LAVENHAM, town of SnSolk. It 
Is 10 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, 
on tke L.N.B. My, Tliere is a guild- 
haE dating from the 16 th century, and 
one of the finest churches in the 
county. Al one time Lavenham was a 
flourishing market town and a centre 
of the cloth manufacture. Pop. 2,000. 

LAVER, a name given to two 
species of AJgse of the genus Por- 
phyra — P. laeiniata and P. vulgaris. 
They are employed as food, salted, 
eaten with pepper, vinegar, and oil; 
and are said to be useful in scrofulous 
troubles and glandular tumours. — 
Green Laver is the Ulva latissima. It 
also is employed as food, stewed and 
seasoned with lemon-juice, and is 
ordered for scrofulous patients. 

LAVERSTOKE, village of Hamp- 
shire. It stands on the Test, 2 miles 
from Whitchurch, and contains the 
paper mills at winch, since 1724, the 
paper for English bank notes has been 
made. They are owned by the family 
of Portal whose residence is Laver- 
stoke House. 

LAVEHY, Si? John, Irish artist. 
Born in Belfast in March, 1856, he 
studied art in Glasgow and then, in 
London and Pans, and became a 
celebrated portrait painter. In 1912 
he was created a.b.a., and in 1921 
K.A. He was knighted in 1918. His 
work may be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, in the 
collections in Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester and at Ottawa and else- 
where abroad. Since 1932 he has been 
President of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. 

LAVOISIER (Id-vwd-si-5), Antoine 
Lam*ent, French chemist, w'as born at 
Paris26thAug., 1743, died 1794. He 
was educated at the College Mazarin, 
studying mathematics and astronomy 
under Lacaille. He published several 
treatises, travelled through France 
collecting material for a geological 
chart, became an associate of the 
Academy in 1708, and obtained the 
post of F’armer - General of Taxes in 
1769. His wealth and position en- 
abled him to extend his researches, 
and the new discoveries of Priestley, 
Black, and Cavendish gave impetus 
and direction to his studies. 

In 1790 he sat on the Commission 
of Weights and Measures, and in 1791 
became Commissary to the Treasury. 
In 1794 Lavoisier was accused before 
Convention as an ex-Farmer- 
General and guillotined. He was the 
first .to organize the methods of 
chemistry and establish its termin- 


ology. His most important discoveries 
are to be found in his TraM de Chimie 
and Memoires de Physique el de 
Chimie , — Bibliography : E. Grimaux, 
Lavoisier d'aprts m corres2wndenrea 
ses manuscrits, ses papiers de famille el 
d’auires documents inklits; Si. P. B. 
Berthelot, La lievolution chimique: 
Lavoisier, 

LAVONGAI, modern name of New 
Hanover (q.v.). 

LAW, Andrew Bonar, British 
politician and party leader, was born 
in 1858 in New Brunswick, the son of 
a Presbyterian clerg^unan. Educated 
in Canada, Hamilton, and at Glasgow 
High School, he entered the iron 
trade, and was in business until 1900® 
when he entered the House of Com- 
mons as Unionist member for Black- 
friars, Glasgow. In 1902 he was Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, but lost his seat to G. N. 
Barnes (Labour) in 1906. He was 
subsequently returned for Dulwich® 
and, on resignmg his seat to contest 
North-West Manchester, wheie he 
was defeated (1910), he successfully 
contested Bootle, Lancashire, in 191 i. 

On the resignation of Mr. A. J. Bal- 
imr he became Leader of the 
)pposition until 1915, when he was 
appointed Colonial Secretary. On the 
resignation of Mr. Asquith in 1916, 
Bonar Law declined to form a Cabinet, 
and joined bir. Lloyd George as a 
Coalition Unionist. He accepted office 
under the Coalition, and was both 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons, 
until 1918. 

He sat in the War Cabinet from 
1916 until 1919, and in the general 
election of 1918 he was returned as 
Coalition Unionist for the Central 
Division, Glasgow, and appointed 
Lord Prh’y Seal and Leader of the 
House. He was British Plentipoten- 
tiary at the Versailles Conference. 
He was Prime Minister from Oct., 
1922, to Ma 3 ^ 1923. Ho died on 30th 
Oct., 1923. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, a cele- 
brated Scottish financier, son of a 
goldsmith of Edinburgh, bom 1671, 
died at Venice 1729. He was bred to 
no profession, but being skilled in 
accounts he made various proposals 
to the Scottish Parliament to remedy 
the currency, which were rejected. 
Subsequently he filed from his country- 
in consequence of a duel; visited 
Genoa and Venice, wffiere he accu- 
mulated a fortune by gambling; settled 
in France, where he received royal 
patronage, and there started a private 
bank, and floated Ms celebrated 
Mississippi Company'*. 

His immediate success was so great 
that he was mad© a Councillor of 
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State and Compiroller-General, Ibnt 
the large amount of paper money 
issued depreciated the shares, and 
led to the collapse of Ms schemes. 
HaYing had to flee from France, ho 
wandered about Europe as a gambler, 
and died at Venice in poverty. A 
volume entitled (Eucres de J. Law 
was published at Paris in 1790, and 
reprinted in 1843. — Of. A. W. Wiston- 
Giynn, John Law of Laurision, 

LAW, CONSTITUTIONAL. The 
P'*’CYince of Oonstitiutional Law, 
stated in general terms, is to define 
the powers and functions of the 
several bodies entrusted by a State 
v/ith the mahing of laud's, the enforce- 
ment of laws, and the interpretation 
of laws, to regulate the relations of 
these several organs to one another, 
to the machinery of local government, 
and to che indiddual subjects of the 
State. 

It determines such matters as suc- 
cession to the throne j the royal pre- 
rogatives; the qualification for mem- 
bership, privileges, and powers of the 
Houses of Parliament; the function of 
ministers; the organization of the 
administrative departments, and of 
the courts of justice; the jurisdictions ! 
of these courts, original or appellate; 
the powers of local governing bodies; 
the relations between the mother 
country and its dominions and 
colonics; the rights of the State 
ap:ainst its subjects; and the protec- 
tion and remedies wMoh the subjects 
may claim from the State, in the 
exercise of private rights of person 
and property. 

The Constitution of a State thus 
consists of two parts; (a) the institu- 
tions wMch exercise the three cMef 
functions of government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial; and (&) the 
mles or laws which regulate the mode 
in which each of these should exercise 
its powers, independently, in relation 
to the other oigans of government, 
and to the individuai subjects. These , 
relations and rules may definitely be I 
laid down in a written document as in i 
the ease of the United States and 
France, and (witMn limits) the 
British self-governing dominions, e.g. 
Australia and Canada. 

In Great Britain the Constitution 
has not been so reduced to a code, 
but has come into being piecemeal so 
as to meet practical necessities as they 
arose. The rights of individuals in 
this country are not as in some Con- 
tinental countries explicitly guaran- 
teed, but have been established 

S raduahy as the result of judicial 
eeisiona in particular cases. The 
constitutional law of our country is 
thus heterogeneous in character, con- 
sisting in part of statutes like Magna 
Oharta, 1215, the Blii of Rights, 1689, 


and the Parliament Act, 1911, partly 
of customary law, and partly o? 
judicial precedents. 

Alongside of theso constitutional 
laws have grown up a number of con- 
ventions or understandings which 
have not the force of law's but which 
are an integral and vital part of our 
Constitution, giving to it much of its 
distinctive character. These conven- 
tions regulate such matters as the 
position and formation of a Cabinet, 
the occasions when it is proper that a 
hlinistry should retire, the precise 
political functions of the Crown, and 
similar constitutional requirements. 
These ^‘unwTltten laws’* obviously 
discharge a very useful function in 
reconciling the conflicts between 
different parts of the constitutional 
machinery in circumstances which 
would hardly come within the scope 
of or be regulated by proper laws. 

The relations between the legisla- 
ture and executive and the judiciary 
are different under different constitu- 
tions, but in England the legislature is 
the lutimate source of power in the 
Stale. Parliament (consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons) has absolute 
legal sovereignty, in virtno of v/hich it 
alone may pa-ss, alter, or repeal any 
law. Parliament is superior to the 
judiciary, which cannot by any de- 
cision overturn but can only interpret 
and apply the law as declared by 
Parliament. Parliament has also 
control over the executive, for min- 
isters are accountable to the legisla- 
ture and can only continue in office so 
long as they command tho confidence 
of the legislature. 

In these respects the British Par- 
liament offers a strong contrast to 
Congi’ess in the United States. In the 
United States the relations of legis- 
lature, executive, and judiciary are 
regulated by the principle of tho 
‘separation of powers.’ Congress has 
no control over tho ministey, ivliich 
can continue in office for its appointed 
i term whether it enjoys the confidence 
of the legislature or not. 

Further, Congress does not possess 
legislative sovereignty; the scope of 
the measures it may pass is strictly 
defined in the Constitution, and any 
I statutes contrary to the fundamentals 
of the Constitution may be overturned 
as null and void by the Supremo 
Court of Judicature. The judiciary if 
thus placed in an independent and 
paramount position so as to safe- 
guard the ivritten Constitution tmn 
mnovation and change. The doctrine 
of the separation of powers may thus 
develop considerable friction between 
the difeent organs of government, 
while the rigidity of the written con- 
stitution, changeable not by tho 
Jegislature but only by a cumbrous 
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laachineiT* may prevent or at least 
retard refornis which are approved 
hy the people. The Constitution 
itself is subject to amendment by a 
complicated procedure reqnirinir the 
co-operation of the Federal authorities 
witli the State Legislatures. 

Ill Britain, however, by means of 
the Cabinet system, a device which 
has imperceptibly and without en- 
actment come into being, a link has 
been created between the executive 
and the legislature, for the members 
of the Cabinet are at once the king’s 
ministers and members of either 
House of Parliament, being selected 
from the party which commands a 
majority in the House of Oomnions- 
The electorate thus exercise through 
their representatives in Parliament a 
control over the policy of the ministry 
and over the programme of legislative 
measures which the ministry intro- 
duce into Parliament, 

Again, because of the absence of 
that rigidity which is inevitable in a 
written Constitution, the British 
Constitution is more responsive to 
toe demand of the electorate for 
change and reform. No special 
machinery roaaires to be set in motion, 
no fundamental law forbids legisla- 
tion In any special direction, only the 
demands of the electorate need be 
considered. Parliament can make and 
it can also unmake any law. It is for 
the time bein^ invested with omnipo- 
tence, unrestricted by the provisions 
of previous statutes or by the most 
ifirmly established rules of common 
law, unfettered by Judicial precedents 
or the will of the executive. 

Another feature of our Constitu- 
tion is described by Professor Dicey 
as the Kule of Law. The same law 
applies to all alike. There are thus no 
legal privileges enjoyed by any social 
class, and only very limited immuni- 
ties extended to officers. In some 
countries there are special rules which 
appl7 only to officials, and special 
administrative tribunals, with a more 
or less official composition, decide 
questions in which officials are in- 
volved. But wiLh us all officials, 
military and civil, are amenable for 
their actions to the ordinary courts 
and the ordinary law, and in a ques- 
tion with a civilian who has suffered 
injury are answerable both civilly and 
erimina lly. They cannot plead reasons 
of State or the commands of a 
superior as Justification for com- 
mitting a wrong, 

Kespeet for Individual freedom and 
private rights is thus the basic prin- 
ciple of our Constitution, which is 
prolific in its provision of remedies for 
the infringement and invasion of the 
right of the subject to freedom of 
speech, the exercise of his calling, the 


use of his property and his personal 

liberty. 

LAW, COURTS OF. Justice in 
England is administered by a series of 
courts, central and local, all gi’aded 
with reference to the importance of 
the classes of cases with which they 
deal. 

Central Courls. The historic 
Courts of Common Law, vl2. Common 
Pleas, King’s Bench, and Exchequer, 
all arose by a process of devolution 
from the Curia Begis or King’s Court. 
To begin with, the Curia Regis of the 
Norman kings was concerned with 
matters directly affecting the royal 
interests and the determination of 
disputes between the greater subjects. 
For the great mass of the people 
justice was administered and law 
enforced by means of the old popular 
courts of smre and hundred which had 
existed in England prior to the 
Norman Conquest, and in the baronial 
courts of tho feudal overlords. 

The popular and feudal courts were 
only gradually brought into relation 
with the royal courts. Step by step 
the King acquired an effective super- 
vision of the local courts which was 
achieved by the appointment in each 
shire of a royal representative known 
as the sheriff, and by the practice of 
sending out from his Curia Regis 
itinerant justices who made periodical 
circuits of the shires, and by the 
writ system which enabled the royal 
courts to take cognisance of suits 
which were pending or had hitherto 
usually been brought before the local 
courts. 

By these means royal justice be- 
came co-extensive with national Jus- 
tice, and the royal courts, instead of 
being primarily reserved for the de- 
cision of matters affecting tho king 
and his ^eater subjects, was now 
made available to all subjects as a 
court of first instance or by way of 
appeal. The increased competency of 
the Curia Regis, and the increasing 
mass and varied character of tho 
business with which it was called 
upon to deal, necessitated in time a 
systematic division of its work Into 
departments, and the devolution of 
articular classes of oases on separate 
odies of judges. 

Hence arose ultimately a scries of 
distinct courts, all offshoots from the 
parent body of tho Curia Regis, and 
all having theoretically at least a 
more or less proscribed sphere of 
jurisdiction. The first of those courts 
to become definitely marked off was 
the Court of Common Pleas, which 
may be traced to the reign of Henry 
II, and the province of which was to 
decide between subject and subject 
in cases where the royal interests 
wore not directly affected. Finally 
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there existed side by side three such 
courts; 

1. Court of Exchequer, dealing with 
fiscal matters. 

2. Court of Common Pleas, deciding 
disputes between subject and subject. 

3. Court of King’s Bench, dealing 
with pleas of the Crown, including 
crimes which had now come to be 
conceived of as an injury to the State 
and not merely as in primitive times 
to the individual affected. 

Those courts of Justice dispensed 
CoTpmoii Lmo^ which came to be 
highly technical, narrow, and stereo- 
typed in its procedure. In many cases 
its provisions jjressed harshly on 
litigants, or failed to provide a 
remedy, and so petitions were fre- 
quently" made to the King to mitigate 
the harshness or supply the deficiencies 
of the Common Law. These petitions 
were generally referred to the Chan- 
cellor, tho 'keeper of the king’s con- 
science.’ Hence grew up a new court, 
the Court of Chancery, dispensing 
justice according to rules of equity, a 
system compounded of notions of 
moral right and common sense, and 
claiming to override in particular 
cases the rigid technical rules of the 
Common Law. 

The history of English law for 
centuries is in great measure the his- 
tory of the conflict of the three Courts 
of Common Law, each seeking by 
means of legal fictions to increase its 
jurisdiction and to attract business at 
tho expense of the others; and of the 
resistance of the Courts of Common 
Law as a whole to similar encroach- 
ments on the part of the Court of 
Chancery. Thus the Exchequer, by 
means of the Writ Quominus, enabled 
a plaintiff in a suit between subject 
and subject to make a fictitious aver- 
ment that he was the ‘king’s debtor,’ 
and was prevented from paying 
the King because of the defendant’s 
default. 

Again the Court of King’s Bench, 
which had an original jurisdiction in 
trespass m ti armis in Middlesex, 
similarly poached on the sphere of 
Common Pleas by the issue of the 
Writ IMitat, which enabled a plaintiff, 
by a fictitious averment that the 
defendant had committed such a 
trespass, to bring a civil action of 
debt in the King’s Bench. Again, by 
means of injunctions and subpoenas, 
the Court of Chancery could stay pro- 
ceedings or nullify the effects of 
Judgment in the Courts of Common 
Law. Thus it came about that the 
three Courts of Common Layv, King’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas, originally distinct, came to ex- 
ercise a virtually concurrent juris- 
diction where Ooiinmon Law gave 
adequate relief. 


This state of matters, which gave 
rise to many anomalies and abuses, 
only came to an end with the Judica- 
ture Act of 1873. This Act, as 
amended by the Act of 1875, pro- 
duced far-reaching reforms of machin- 
ery and procedure, and at the same 
time, if it did not ‘fuse law and 
equity,’ did much to remove the 
difference between the two systems 
and the inconvenience to litigants. 

The eight superior courts of record 
— ^King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, Chancery, Probate, Divorce, 
Admiralty, and Bankruptcy — ^wer© 
merged into one great court called tho 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which 
has two branches, (1) the High Court 
of Justice, which is a court of first 
instance as well as a Court of Appeal 
from inferior courts, and (2) the Court 
of Appeal, which is a court of inter- 
mediate appeal, there being a final 
appeal from its decisions to the House 
of Lords. Appeals from the Domi- 
nions courts on Constitutional matters 
lie to the Judicial committee of the 
Privy Council. 

The ISigh CoiiH of Justice has now 
three Divisions; 

1. The King's Bench Division (in- 
corporating since 1881 the older 
Divisions of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer), presided over 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
It is from the King’s Bench Division 
that the judges of assize who go on 
circuit are chosen, and their sittings 
are deemed to be sittings of the High 
Court of Justice. From the King’s 
Bench Division also are selected the 
judges of the Court of Oiminal Appeal 
crated by the Criminal Appeal Act of 

2. The Chancery Division, presided 
over by the Lord Chancellor. 

3. The Probate, Divorce, and Ad* 
miralty Division. 

Every judge can act in any division, 
but in practice special classes of work 
are assigned to special divisions. 
Again, to prevent arrears and con^ 
gestion, work may be transferred 
firomonedivisiontoanother. Further, 
in every cause commenced in the High 
Court, both law and equity are ad- 
ministered so that both plaintiff and 
defendant get the benefit of any relief 
to which they would have been en- 
titled formerly in the Courts of 
Chancery. 

Local Courts. The Gomdy Courts 
were established in 1846, and since 
then the duties of county court judges 
have been progressively Increased. 
They have jurisdiction in ordinary 
cases up to £100 in suits for adminis- 
tration of estates of deceased persons, 
execution of trusts, for the redemp- 
tion of mortgages and other cases of 
an equitable kind up to the value of 
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£500, and in winding up companies 
when the capital Is under £10,000. 

Cases, however, which involve sums 
beyond these limits are sometimes re- 
mitted to the county court Judges for 
decision, and, where both parties con- 
sent, any Common Law action may be 
taken in the County Court, They have 
exclusive iiirisdiction in cases under 
the Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men's Compensation Acts. There is 
an appeal from county court 
Judge to the High Coxirt. 

Magistrates. A justice sitting alone 
may hear a case prior to commitment 
for trial, and has power to grant bail 
or discharge an accused person if the 
eyidence is, prima faciei insufficient. 

In the Petty Sessions, consisting of 
two or more Justices, minor offences 
are dealt with; this court has also 
civil jurisdiction in Judicial separa- 
tions and maintenance orders. 

Quarter Sessions^ w’hich sit once a 
quarter in counties and in some 
boroughs (where the Recorder is the 
Judge), have competence to try with a 
Jury all indictable offences except 
treason, murder, and certain grave 
crimes. They also act as a Court of 
Appeal from the decisions of Petty 
Sessions, and their judgments as 
courts of first instance are in turn 
appealable to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. A Stipendiar^v Magistrate 
(who, unlike the Justice, is a paid 
official) may be appointed in boroughs 
on a petition to the Home Secretary. 

Scotland. The supreme court in 
civil cases in Scotland is the Court of 
Session, which was instituted in 1532 
by an Act of the Scots Parliament to 
exercise judicial functions which had 
hitherto been discharged by a com- 
mittee of Parliament. The court at 
first consisted of a Lord President 
with seven spiritual and seven tem- 
poml Lords of Session, and sat as one 
tribunal till 1808, when it was divided 
Into two separate courts, known as 
Divisions, with co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion, the First Division presided over 
by the Lord President, the Second 
Division by the Lord Justice Clerk. 

A further reorganization took place 
in 1818, when five Lords Ordinary 
were constituted into an Outer House 
subordinate to the Inner House with 
its two Divisions. The Outer House is 
a court of fii'st instance, and the 
Judgments of any Lord Ordinary may 
be reviewed by the Inner House, and 
appeal may be taken from the latter 
to the House of Lords. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the 
supreme court in criminal cases in 
Scotland. It suTOrseded the old Juris- 
diction of the Ring’s Justiciar, who 
till 1587 had heard pleas of the Crown 
In his ‘justice ayres* or circuits 
throughout the country. The court 


was presided over hj the Lord Justice 
General (an office now combined wit! 
that of Lord President of the Court oi 
Session), and in his absence the courfl 
is presided over by the Lord Justice 
clerk, who since 1808 is also President 
of the Second Division, 

The Lord Advocate, the Solicitoi; 
General, and. four Advocates Depute 
act as Crown prosecutors in the CourtI 
of Justiciary, prosecutions at the in^ 
stance of a private party, though 
competent, being virtually obsolete^ 
Trials are always conducted with the 
aid of Juries, which consist of fifteenj 
who, in addition to the two verdicts 
possible in England, guilt}/ and mi 
guilty, may return a verdict of Twi 
proven. There is no appeal from a 
decision of the Court of JusticiaryJ 
but it can review the decisions of all 
inferior criminal courts. 

By the Summary Jtirisdiotion! 
(Scotland) Act it is competent to 
bring sentences imposed in the Sheriff) 
Courts under review of the High 
Court of Justiciary by means ol 
stated case. The Sheriff Courts have( 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in th© 
various shires. In questions affectii^' 
movable rights, their Jurisdiction i® 
unlimited, and they have also jurist 
diction in actions of damages (which 
may bo removed to the Court of 
Session), in maritime cases, and in 
questions regarding* heritable subjects 
situated within the shire. They have 
no competence, however, to deal 
directly with questions of status — ' 
marriage, divorce, &c. 

Every person convicted on indict- 
ment since the 31st October, 1926, 
has had a right of appeal against con- 
viction or sentences or both on a 
question of law or fact or mixed law 
and fact to the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary. The law was further amended 
in 1927 by a provision that the 
Secretary for Scotland may refer a 
case to the High Court of Justiciary 
although the person concerned was 
convicted before 31st October, 1920J 
This court, however, differs from thd 
Court of Criminal Appeal in England 
In that its decisions are final, wffiereas 
in England a case can be carried to 
the House of Lords. 

LAWBURROWS, LETTERS OF, In 
Scots law, a writ or document in the 
name of the sovereign, commanding a 
person to give security against offering 
violence to another. The person 
applying for the letters must swear to 
the truth of some cause of alarm, such! 
as actual violenc© or threats of 
violence. 

LAWES, Sir John Benmt, English 
scientist. Born at Bothamsted, jsSth! 
Dec., 18 1 4, he went to Eton and Bras©^ 
nose College, Oxford. In 1822 he 
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iBlierited Inis Iatlicx*s estate at ’ 
Itetliamsted and there, on leaving 
Oxford, he began experimenting nvith 
the growing of crops. The results 
were of high value to agdcuiture, and 
in 1899 the work was handed over to 
a trust he created, The Lawes Agri- 
©nitura! Trust, which still conducts it. 

became F.R.S. in 1854, and in 
1882 was created a baronet. Lawes 
died 3ist Aug., 1900. 

LAWN TENNIS, popular outdoor 
■game played by both sexes. The 
implements are racquets and balls, 
and it is played on a court 78 feet long 
and 36 feet wide. The court is divided 
Into two equal parts by a net and 
farther into sections by white lines, 
and the aim of the players is to hit the 
ball so that it falls mthin the court, 
but at such a pace, or in such a posi- 
tion, that it cannot be returned. A 
failure to return the ball counts a 
ipoint to the other side. The score 
goes 15, 30, 40, 50, so that four points 
*can make a game. If, however, both 
.sides reach 40, or deuce, the game is 
Continued until one side is two points 
ahead of the other. The side that wins 
Mx games scores a set, but here again 
af the sides reach 5 games each, the 
teet cannot end until one side is two 
tomes in front. Sets of 12-10, or 
ithereabouts, are quite usual. 

I The game is usually played by two 
persons against two. But it can bo 
played by one against one. In this 
case the court is less broad, a portion 
at each side, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 
being now outside it. Grass courts 
are the more common, but of late 
years many hard courts of gravel, 
cement or asphalt have been laid 
}down. On these the game can be 
played throughout most of the winter. 
There are regulations about the 
weight and stzie of the balls, but none 
about the racquets. 

There are tennis clubs aH over 
Great Britain and Ireland; also in the 
United States, Canada, France, Japan 
and other countries. The great event 
of the lawn tennis year is the in- 
ternational meeting at Wimbledon, 
where players from all over the world 
meet to decide the various champion- 
jsMps. Since the Great War American 
players have often been successful in 
Ih© men's games, although Franco 
lias won a number of victories. 
fAmong the women the outstanding 
blayer has been Suzanne Lenglen. In 
-the early days of the championship 
matches, which began in 1877, players 
irom Ireland were the most notable 
exponents of the game. 

The game in Great Britain is gov- 
*#rned by the Lawn Tennis Association 
Which was formed in 18S8. Its address 
is 28 Essex Street, London, W.0.2. 
Erolessioaate are reoognizod for 


coaching and other purposes, but are 
strictly debarred from matches and 
competitions. 

The Davis Clip is contended for by 
male teams from the various countries 
In 1933 it was won by Britain, after 
having been abroad for 20 years 
The WIghtman Cup is fought out be- 
tween woman players from Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The game developed from real 
tennis and was at first called sphairis- 
tike (q.v.). It was played in 1874 and 
soon took its modern form. Names 
of great players include the Irish 
brothers Benshaw and Doherty, 
Borotra and Oochet, and the Ameri- 
cans Tilden and Ellsworth Vines, who 
won tho singles championship in 1932, 
and Jack Crawford, winner of the 
singles championship at Wimbledon 
in 1933. Famous women players in- 
clude Suzanne Lenglen and Jifrs. 
Helen Wills Moody. 


LAWRENCE, Arabella Susan, 
English politician. Born in 1871, sho 
was educated at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and began to work among 
the poor in London. In 1912 she be- 
came a member of the London Connty 
Council, and she kept her seat until 
1928. In 1923 she was chosen Labour 
M.P. for East Ham, North, and repre- 
sented that constituency again 1924- 
3 1, when she was beaten. In 1929-31 
she was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour, and held 
several important posts in the Lab- 
our movement, mcluding organizer of 
the National Federation of Women 
Workers and deputy chairman of tho 
Labour Party. 

LAWRENCE, David Herbert Eng- 
lish writer. Born at Eastwood, llth 
Sept., 1885, the son of a coal-miner, 
he was educated in Nottingham. In 
1911 he published his first novot The 
W?iife Peacock, and in 1913 he made 
his name with Sons and Lovers, a 
realistic story of life among the coal- 
miners. Hencefonmrd his life, passed 
partly in Mexico and partly in Italy, 
was occupied with literature and art. 
His other novels include The Tres-^ 
passer. The Lost Girl, The Plumed 
Serpent, Kangaroo, The Ladybird, and 
The Prussian Officer, a volume of 
stories. The Rainbow was suppressed 
and Lady OhaUerley^s Lover was 
printed abroad. He wrote a good deal 
of verse, including a volume called 
Pansies, some essays and some plays. 
He died 3rd March, 1930. 

By some Lawrence is regarded as a 
great literary artist, but his realism 
revolted many. In his genius there 
was a strong morbid strain. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Henry Mont- 
gomem brother of Lord Lawrence, 
Anglo^ndian soldier and diplomat, 
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bom at Matar^i, Ceyion» 28tli June, 
1806, diod 24tli July, 1857. He ob- 
tained a cadctaiiip in the Bengal 
arfciiiery, proceeded to India in 1821, 
served in tbe Afeban campaign of 
1818, and acted as agent for the 
Governor-General on the North-West 
Frontier, and Resident in Lahore 
from 1846 ro 1849. On annexation 
ho was made OMef Administrator in 
the Punjab. 

At the ontbreak of the Mutiny he 
was made cominander-in-chief of the 
province of Otidh. He attached the 
rebels, but was defeated, and, having 
retired to the residency of Lneknow, 
he organized the defence, which with- 
stood a four months’ siege although 
the city itself was in rebel occupation. 
He was wounded by a shell on the 
second day of the defenco, and died 
two days later. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Herbert Alexander, 
English soldier. Born 8th Aug., 
1801, he was a son of the great Lord 
Lawrence. He entered the army, and 
as a cavalry ofiicor served in the S. 
African War, but later left the army 
for business. In 1914 he rejoined and 
saw service as a staS offloor in Egypt 
and Gallipoli. linighted in 1917, in 
1918 he was Chief of the StaS to Sir 
Douglas Haig. In 1919 he left the 
army and became chairman of the 
banking firm oi Glyn, Itlills, Currie &: 
Co.» and a director of other large 
eoneexm He was made a.c.B. in 
1926. 

LAWRENCE, John Laird MaSr, 
Lord, Governor-General of India, 
bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, 24th 
March, 1811, died in London 26th 
June, 1879. Educated at Haileybury, 
ho wont to India in 1829, and was 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab (1853). During the Mutiny he 
exerted to the utmost the widespread 
influence which he had gained over 
the Sikhs, and he was able not only to 
keep the Punjab quiet, but also to 
organize 60,000 native troops for the 
capture of Delhi. 

Ho was known as the ‘saviour of 
India/ and his services w^ere rewarded 
by his appointment as Governor- 
General In 1863, Ou his return to 
England in 1869 he was raised to the 
peerage under the title of Baron 
Lawrence of the Pimjab and of 
Grately. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. — Cf, Sir R. Temple, 
Lord Xawrest€€ (English Men of 
Action Series). 

LAWRENCE, Sir Thomas, English 
l>ainter, was born at Bristol 1769, died 
at London 1830. In 1787, he became 
a student of the Royal Academy, and 
devoted himself to portrait-painting. 
Ha was elected an Associate by desire 
of the kmg; succeeded Sir Joshua 


Reynolds as painter to the king ia 
1792 ; became a Royal Academician In. 
1798; was knighted by the Princ® 
Regent in 1815 ; and was elected Presi* 
dent of the Royal Academy in 1819*’ 

He painted portraits of most of the 
notable persons of his time. He wa^ 
the favourite portrait-painter at ill© 
English court, and was also employed 
at Vienna, where he painted the 
peror, archdukes, Metterrdch, 
and at Rome, where he painted the 
portrait of Plus VII, one of Ms finesli 
works. 

Lawwenoe had oonsidei'able powos 
as a designer and draughtsman. But 
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he often became mechanical and slip-* 
shod, and his colour is generally dull 
and tasteless. His attempts at his-t 
topical painting on a large scale were 
complete failures. He is well repre*- 
sented In the National Gallery, Tat© 
Gallery, and Wallace Collection. 

LAWRENCE, Thomas Edwwd* 
(‘Lawrence of Ai'abia’). English 
soldier and explorer. Born 15th Atig., 
1888, he was educated at Oxford 
High School and Jesus College, 
Oxford. A scholarship enabled mm 
to go out to Syria in 1910, and durini 
the next four years he learned a grem 
deal about the Arabs and did excava* 
tion work at Oarchemish. In 1914 he 
was employed on geographical worlfi 
at the War Office, and in 1915 he waa 
sent out to Egypt, Turkey having Just 
entered the war against Great Britalni 
He then went on to Arabia, where hli 
knowledge of Arab life was invaM-^ 
able. In that coimtry, negotiating with 
the Arab tribes, organizing them for 
war and leading them in battle, ha 
was the mainspring of the campaign 
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VmcIi destroyed the Turkish in- 
fluence in that region. Oflacially he 
itfas a staff officer with the rank of 
colonel of the British army. 

^ In 1919 Lawrence attended the 
f^eace Conference in Paris, but he soon 
left it in disgust. He was made a 
fellow of All Souls College, and in 
1922-23 he acted as adviser to the 
yolonial Office. In 1922 he enlisted as 
a, mechamo in the air force as T. E. 
Shaw, a name which he took by deed 
poll in 1927. He wrote an account of 
Ms adventures as The Seven PiUars of 
Wisdom. An abridged edition, called 
in the Desert, appeared in 1927. 

I LAWRENCE, a town of the United 
States, in Essex county, Massachusetts. 
It contains the State university, and 
Is principally supported by its ex- 
tensive cotton- and woollen-factories, 
paper-mills, and manufactures of 
steam-engines. Created by Act of the 
Legislation on 20th March, 1845, it 
became a city in 1853. Pop. (1930), 
85,068. 

I LAWRENCE, ST., a Boman deacon 
and martyr of the time of Sixtus II. 
Jluring the Valerian persecution the 
I'aint was commanded to reveal the 
treasures of the Church. For answer 
l|e collected the poor and the sick and 
presented them as the treasure which 
secured heaven. For this he is said to 
have Deea roasted on a gridiron, a.d. 
258. His day in the calendar is 10th 
Aug. 

I- LAWSON, Cecil Gordon, EngHsh 
landscape-painter, was born in 1851, 

t d died in 1 882. Asa child he studied 
the ^dio of his father, also an 


&© IRo^l Academy in 1870 with 
mheyne Walk, Chelsea. The Minister's 
(garden and In the Valley, which were 
exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1878, attracted much attention. In 
1880 he painted The August Moon, 
now in the Tate Gallery. Death cut 
short his increasing success, 

LAWSO'NIA, a genus of plants 
Wonging to the nat. ord, Lythracese, 
isontalning only on© species (L. 
inermis), which is widely cultivated, 

f peeially in Oriental regions. It is 
e plant from which henna is ob- 
tained. It Is a tall, slender shrub, 
with a profusion of small whit© 
fragrant flowers ; it is sometimes spiny 
ana in this state has been described 
under the name of A. spiuosa. See 
Henna. 

i LAWSON»S CYPRESS (Cupressus 
Lawsoniana), a species of cypress 
fomid in the valleys of Northern 
California, where it grows to the 
height of 100 feet. It was introduced 
into Britain in 1852, and has become 
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a favourite in ornamental grounds 
The branches are numerous and 
are dropping, slender, and regularlv 
disposed, forming a symmetrical 
columnar mass of rich green spray, 

LAXATIVE,substancegentlystiimi- 

lating the action of the bowels. It may 
be a food, e.g., cabbage, brown bread 
honey, prunes; or a mild medicine* 
e.g., sulphur, magnesia. * 

, LAXTONBERRY, fruit first raised 
m 1930. It is a cross between the 
raspberry and the loganberry and is 
grown in the same way as the latter 
To ensure fertilization it should b® 
planted near other fruit trees. 

LAY'AMON, also called LAWE* 
MAN, author of The Brut, a metrical 
chronicle of Britain from the arrival 
of Brutus to the death of Xihig Cad- 
walader in a-d. 689, lived soon after 
A.D. 1200. From his own account he 
was in orders, and resided at Brnley, 
near Radstone, or Bedstone, now 
Lower Arley, on the Severn, in 
Worccsterohire, where ho would ap- 
pear to have acted as priest. 

Layamon’s Bmt is mainly an 
amplified translation of the French 
Brut d*Angleterre of Wace, itseff 
merely a translation with additions 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria Britonum, and that again con- 
fessedly a translation from a Welsh 
or Breton original. Layamon’s work 
appears to have been completed in the 
jflrst years of the thirteenth century. 
Its value is chiefly linguistic. 

LAY'ARD, Sir Austen Henry, 
British Assyriologist, archaeologist, 
and diplomatist, bom in Paris 6th 
March, 1817, and died in London 5th 
July, 1894. In 1839 he travelled in 
Persia, and subsequently (1845) began 
his famous excavations among the 
ruin-mounds of Nimrud, Nineveh, 
unearthing many rare cuneiform in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs, publishing 
the results of his work in Nineveh am 
•Us Remains (1849) and Discoveries in 
the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853). 

Layard entered Parliament in the 
Liberal interest (1852), became Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1860, 
Commissioner of Works in 1869, and 
Ambassador at Constantinople in 
1877. — Of. Autobiography and Letters, 
edited by W. N. Bruce (1903). 

LAY BROTHERS are an inferior 
class of monks employed as servants 
in monasteries. Though not in holy 
orders, they are bound by the three 
monastic vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. They wear a dress 
somewhat different from that of the 
other monks. In nunneries a similar 
distinction prevails between the nuns 
proper and the lay sisters. 
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LAYERS, In hoifcicnltnre, branches 
pegged down or earthed np until they 
strike root, when they are separated 
and grown as separate plants. Many 
species not readily miiltixilied by cut- 
tings can be propagated in this way. 

LAYNEZ (li-neth')» Blego, second 

f 'eueral oi the Jesuits, and the real 
oiinder of the policy and organLation 
of the sociot:^ born in Castile 1512, 
died 1565. He was educated at the 
University of Alcala, and from that 
he w'ent to Paris, where he joined 
Ignatius Loyola. Layneji w^as or- 
dained priest in Venice in 1537, and 
while there ho and Loyola formed the 
project of establishing the Society of 
Jesus. 

After the order had boon confirmed 
by Paul III (1510), and Loyola at the 
request of Layne^f, had been ap- 
pointed the first general, he made 
many Journeys for the purpose of ex- 
tending the society of the Jesuits, 
and in 1558 ho succeeded Loyola as 
general of the order. 

LAY-READER, a layman who is 

g ermitted to read part of the service 
1 the Anglican Church. The morning 
or evening prayer cannot be read by a 
layman unless he has been licensed to 
do so by a bishoi), but the lessons 
may be read by permission of the 
incumbent. 

LAZ'ARISTS, or FATHERS OF ST, 
LAZARUS, properly CO GREGA- 
TION OP THE PRIESTS OF THE 
MISSION, an order of missionary 
priests founded at Paris by St .Vincent 
de Paul in 1 625. The name La 5 !farists 
is derived from the priory of St. La 2 - 
alre, which Adrien le Bon offered for 
the use of the brethren of the order 
in 1632. 

The institution of the Lazarists was i 
approved by Pope Urban VIII in 
1632. The object of the Lazarists was 
that of supporting missions and of 
ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the poor. 

The foundation was confirmed by 
letters-patent of Louis XIII, May, 
1627, and the missionaries were 
erected into a congregation by Pope 
Urban VIIX, 12thJan., 1632. They 
have houses in all quarters of the I 
world, and their total number is over i 
3,000. I 

LAZ'ULITE, blue-spar, a hydrous I 
phosphate of aluminium, magnesium, ; 
and iron, a mineral of a light or indigo- 
blue colour, crystallizing in mono- ! 
clinie forms. It occurs usually as 
small veins. 

LAZZARO'HI, formerly a class of 
persons in Naples without employ- 
ment or home, and having no settled 
means of support. The name is said 
to be derived from that of Lazarus in 


the parable, though it is more directly 
connected with the hospital of 
Lazarus, which seiwed as a refuge tof 
the destitute of the city. For a long 
time they played an important part !r| 
all Neapolitan revolutions, and undet" 
Masaniello accomplished the revolt ox, 
7 th July, 1047, against the duo 
d’Arcos. They are now no longer a 
separate class, though the name is 
still loosely applied to the boatmen 
and fishermen of the city. 

LEA, a tributary of the Thames, 
rising in Bedfordshire, entering Hert- 
fordshire, flovk^ing past Hertford and 
VUro, and, after foiming the eastern 
boundary of Herts and Middlesex^^ 
entering the Thames just below Blaolr-i 
w'all. Its length is about 46 miles, and 
it becomes navigable at Hertford. 

LEAD, a metal of a bluish-greyi 
colour, -with a high metallic lustre 
when recently cut, but soon tarnish’*' 
ing on exposure to the air, owing to 
the formation of a coating of carbon-, 
ate of lead. Symbol, Pb (Lat. 
plumbum); atomic weight, 207 *2 1 
specific gravity, about 11*38. It la 
soft, flexible, and inelastic. It is 
both malleable and ductile, possessing 
the former quality to a considerable 
extent, but in tenacity it is inferior to 
all ductile metals. It fuses at aboui^ 
620® F., and when slowly cooled forms 
octahedial crystals. t 

It is a widely distributed metal. It 
is a constituent of a very large number, 
of minerals, but in practice the meta! 
is got from only a few of these, espe- 
cially from the sulphide, carbonate, 
and one or t^vo others. 

The most important of all the orea 
of lead is the mlpMde or lead glance^ 
also known as galena (q.v.), Th© 
carbonate, also called cerusiie, or 
lead'‘Spar, like most lead salts. Is 
perfectly unmetallic in its appearance,' 
and is not infrequently rejected from 
among common lead oro as an earthy 
mineral. It occurs in veins in primi- 
tive and secondary rocks, accompany- 
ing galena and other ores of lead. It ia 
abundant in several European coun- 
tries, in Britain, in Ireland, and it has 
been found in various localities in the 
United States. 

The sulphate of lead, angtesiie, m 
lead nilriolt was found originally in 
Anglesey. Chromate of lead, crocouitel 
or crocoite was originally found la 
Siberia. It was in it that €hromiu7}% 
was first discovered. Phosphate of 
lead is found accompanying the com- 
mon ores of lead, though rarely in any. 
considerable quantity. Finely crystal ■« 
lized varieties are found at Leadlj^s in 
Scotland, and in Cornwall. 

There are five oxides of lead; (1) 
The suboxide (PbgO), of a greyish- 
blue colour. (2) The monoxide or 
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yellow oxide (PbO), called also massi- 
cots When produced by oxidation at a 
temperature above its fusing-point, 
FbO takes the form of shining yellow 
scales, called lUharge. (3) The red 
oxide (PbjiO^), the well-known pig- 
ment called red-lead or minium^ (4) 
The dioxide or brown oxide (PbO*), 
obtained by treating red-lead with 
dilute nitric acid. (5) The sesqul- 
©xide (PbaOg), obtained by oxidizing 
an alkaline solution of the monoxide. 

Of the salts formed by the action of 
acids on lead or on the monoxide, the 
carbonate or white-lead and the 
acetate or sugar of load are the most 
important. The monoxide is also 
tempioyedfor glazing earthenware and 
porcelain. Carbonate of lead is the 
pasis of white oil-paint and a number 
of other colours. The salts of lead are 
poisonous, but the carbonate is by 
far the most Tiruient poison. 

Lead is one of the most easily re- 
ducible metals, and from the native 
carbonate can be got by simply heat- 
ing with coal or charcoal. The sul- 
phide, however, which is the most 
abundant of its ores, is not so readily 
acted on by coal, and a reverberatory 
furnace, or a special variety of blast- 
furnace. is employed. 

The blast-furnace is now far the 
most common, being much cheaper to 
work and giving a larger output, 
while the charge can be modified so as 
to allow of the smelting of ores of all 
elasses. For this process the ore is 
tet submitted to a roasting and 
itntering operation, and then smelted 
M rectangular or circular water- 
jacketed biast-fumaces, coke being 
used as fuel and oxide of iron as flux. 

Lead obtained by any process is 
usually too hard for use owing to nn- 
puritiesj ot it may contain a valuable 
percentage of gold or silver, and hence 
receives further treatment. Nearly ail 
lead contains silver, and genemliy 
enough of the precious metals to make 
It worth extracting. This is commonly 
done by what is called the zinc pro- 
jeees, depending on the feet that 
Iwhiie zinc and lead mix when lique- 
fied, they sapamte almost entirely on 
cooling, the zinc owing to its iip;htn©es 
rising to the top and carrying the 
ailver with it, which can then he 
secured. The lead, when Judged 
sufficiently pure, is cast into ingots or 
pigs of lead. 

One part of tin and two of lead form 
«aa alloy fusible at; F., which is 
used by tinmen under the name of 
With antimony lead forms 
ike important aUoy called type-mdoL 
is a hard, ahoy of fomr parts cef 
tin and one of lead. For the poisonous 
effects of lead me Lmn-PoisamjS'U. 

LKAlDEp*- . Beniamin Williams, 
English anist* Bom at Worcester, 


leaf 


mh March, 1831, the son ot E. Leafier 
Williams, he studied art in his natiS 
town, and m London, and made a 
bis E^liah landscapes. 
In 1883 he WM elected a.k.a. and in 
1888 R.A. He died 22nd March, 1923 ! 

LEADHILLS, a mfnn ig yiHafrA in 
South Lanarkshire, the highest in 
Gotland (1,320 ft.), on Gle£ioU?. 
Water. Lead-mines were worked 
there in the thirteenth ceniurv, and 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
century Lhc output lias been consider- 
able. Allan Ramsay, the poet woa 
born there in 1686. Pop. 82^ 

LSAD-LIHE, a device used on 
shipboard for ascertaining the denth 
of water and the nature of the sea-bed. 
The lead weighs from 10 to 14 Ib. 
and carries a hollow on the under side 
which Is filled with tallow, to which a 
sample of the sea-bed clings when the 
line is hove. The line is made of H« 
inch white hemp, and has a length of 
25 fathoms. It is marked by means of 
leather, knots, and bunting to faciii- 
taite the calling of soundings. 

The fathoms at 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
14, 16, IS, 19 are not mhiTked, and are 
calledtops. The de^p-sea lead has been 
almost entirely superseded nowadays 
by the sounding -machine , but Ims to 
be used when the machine breaks 
down. It is similar to the hand-lead, 
weighs about 28 ib., and carries a 
hollow bottom. The line, 190 fathoms 
in length, is marked similarly with the 
hand-line, but in carrying on sound- 
ings the ship IS stopped. 

LEAD-POISOHING (Plumbism) is 
usually chronic, and occurs amoug 
workers in lead and those engaged iu 
the preparation of white-lead and 
other lead compounds. It is seen in 
painters, plumbers, and compositorR, 
The ehiet symptoms are ansemia, 
marked wealmess, colic, kidney dis- 
tuxbanecs, and neuritis, usually in 
the arm. A characteristic blue line 
appears on the gums if the teeth and 
mouth ai'e neglected. Later, disease 
of the arteries appears, and Is a most 
serious sequela. 

When lead-poisoning is present, all 
possible further absorption should be 
avoided by the patient, and treat- 
ment tmdertaken for the elimination 
of the poison; but now in all ivorks 
where lead is in use poisoning should 
be prevented by inspection and pro- 
tection of the worker, and by the 
provision of suitable washing accom- 
modation. 

UEAF, a lateral appendage of the 
stem, typically thin, flattened, hori- 
zonw, and coioured deep-green 
owing to the presence of numerous 
dhloropiasts. Leaves arise from the 
asuperfidai layers of the apical region 
' of the stem* but differ widely in atruc- 
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turo from tlio axis, being' consiriicted 
so as to expose a large area of green 
tissue for tlie purpose of oarbon- 
assiinaation and transpiration. Tbe 
expanded portion or blade (lamina) is ■ 
usually supported on a stalk (petiole), 
but tbe fatter ia absent in sessile 
leaves. 

Tlio rissuea of an average leaf are 
(!) an upper (ad -axial) and a lower 
(ab-axial) epidetints, wMcb meet at 
the leaf -margin; (2) an elaborate 
system of veins or vascular strands, 
diverging from a mid-rib (In dicoty- 
ledons) or from a series o£ longitudinal 
principal veins (in monoeotyledons); 
(3) a web of green parenciiyma or 
Tnesophyll, occupying the interstices 
of tbe vascular network. 

In ordinary borlaontally expanded 
leaves tbe mesopbyii consists of 
closely packed palisade-cells ricb in 
chlorophyll next the upper surface, 
and of a spongp tissue of irregular cells 
with large intercellular spaces to- 
wards the lower side. 

Stomata may occur in both epi- 
dermal layers or only in the lower 
epidermis. Carbon-assimilation takes 
place mainly in the palisade tissue, 
and the leaf as a whole probably repre- 
sents the chief chemical laboratory of 
the plant, as it is here especially that 
the food-materials brought from the 
soil to the transpiration-stream meet 
with the carbon hxed by the ohloro- 
plasts. 

Leaves are arranged on the stem ia 
an orderly manner, either ia pairs 
(opposite), or singly in spirals of vary- 
ing steepness (aliemate). By this 
means, and also through variations in 
length of the leaf -stalks, and bending 
or twisting of the petiole or of the 
blade itself, overlapping is avoided as 
far as possible, so that each leaf 
obtains a proper degree of illrunina- 
tion. 

The leaves of xerophytes, water- 
plants, &c., and leaf -structures borne 
on underground stems or on fioral 
axes, are often gi’eatiy modihed from 
their typical form, 

LEAF-CURL, a destructive disease 
of the peach tree. The leaves become 
curled and discoloured, and fan off 
before their time; infected branches 
bear no fruit. It is due to a fungus, 
Exoasem deformans, and can be 
checked by spraying and rigorous 
priming. See MxCEOSFOsroM. 

LEAF-CUTTING INSECTS, a name 
?iv©n to certain species of solitary bees 
{Megaxshile and Osmio), from their 
lining their nests with fragments of 
leaves and petals of plants out out by 
their mandibles. Some of ths ants 
(species of Atta), native to tropical 
America and Texas, ar© also Icaf- 
cutters. The pieces of leaf are stored 


underground, and a kind of fungus is 
cultivated upon thorn to serve as food, 
LEAF-INSECTS, the name given to 
the orthopterous insects of the genus 
Phyllium, belonging to the family 
Phasmids©, and popularly known also 
by the name of 'walklng-ioaves. Some 
of them have wing-covcrs so closcl? 
rosemhling the leaves of plants timi 
they are ea-sily mistaken for the 
vegetable productions around them* 
The eggs, too, have a curious resem- 
blance to the seeds of plants. f 

They are for the most part natives 
of the tropical regions of the Old 
World. The males have long anrennei 
and wings, and can fly; the loinalea 
have short antemur, and are incapable 
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of flight. Stick-Insects belong to tha 
same family. 

LEAGUE (from the Gaulish Uuca, 
Uuga), a measure of length which was 
adopted by the Romans from ancient 
Gam, and Jfixed at 3,500 pmsus or 
paces, practically a mile and a third. 
The English league, introduced by 
the Normans, was ©<iual to about 3 
modern statute miles, and tb'j is staJh 
used as a geographical uaiitlcal) 
measure for one -twentieth of a degree 
(3 nautical miles), equivalent to about 
statute miles. The French meirie 
league ia reckoned as equal to 4 Mlo- 
metres or 4,374 yards. 

LEAGUE, historically, an aillancd 
or confederacy between princes, states, 
or peoples (Solemn Lmg-ue and 
Covenant) for mutual aid or defence. 
What in French history is known 
distinctively as The League (SainU 
Ligue or Holv League) was that 
organized by Henry» duo d© Guise, in 
1576, against Henry II of France. 
IwS ostensible obieet was the consoli- 
dation of Bomaa Catholicism, but the 
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'Guises used tlie League for political' 
leverage to secure tlie tlirone upon the 
death or removal of the king, whose 
heir-apparent was the Huguenot 
Henry of Navarre. 

The great popularity of the Guises 
brought all Paris and half the pro- 
vinces under the banner of the League, 
which was sanctioned by the Pope and 
applauded by the King of Spam. In 
ll88 the due de Guise and his brother, 
Louis the Cardinal, were murdered at 
Blois at the king’s instigation, where- 
upon the League declared the throne 
to be vacant, and named Charles, 
duo de Mayenne, the third brother of 
Guise, Governor-General of the king- 
dom. Henrj^ III appealed to Henry 
©1 Navarre for assistance, but was 
assassinated by a fanatic leader in 
1589. 

1 As heir to the throne, Henry of 
Navarre waged war with the League 
until 1593, when he effected a com- 
promise by abjm'ing the Protestant 
faith and becoming nominally a 
Catholic, when the League was for- 
mally dissolved. Several of the novels 
of Alexandre Dumas are based on the 
activities of the League. — Cf. F. A. M. 
Mgnet, Bistoire de la Ligue. 

\ LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The idea 
of a League of Nations was first 
miblicly proclaimed by President 
Wilson, and clearly stated by him on 
8th Jan., 1918. It constitutes the 
fourteenth of his famous Fourteen 
Points: “A general Association of 
nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike.” 
Before Wilson espoused the project, 
it had been popularized in the United 
States by his predecessor in the 
presidency, W. H. Taft, who formed, 
ethers, the League to Enforce 
Peace; Lord Bobert Cecil moreover, 
and other distinguished statesmen, 
had developed the idea of a League of 
Nations in 1916-17. 

Th® Covenant of the League of 
Nations, as ad<mted by the plenary 
seMon of the Peace Conference on 
28m April, 1919, and embodied in the 
Treaty of Tersaiiles, defines the 
League as follows: ‘*In order to pro- 
mote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and 
securily, by the acceptance of obliga- 
tiems not to resort to war, by the pre- 
scr^tion of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations, by the 
ten estabishment of the undar- 
8fe»diugs of international law as to 
fwtuiu rule of conduct among Govern- 
Mid by the maintenance of 
lusMc© and a sompalous respect for all 
teaty obligations in the dealings of 
©rganteed peoples with one another. 
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the high contracting parties agree 
to this Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 

The members of the League bind 
themselves not to employ force to 
settle a dispute, until they have first 
submitted the matter to arbitrators 
appointed by the League, waited six 
months for the decision, and then 
allowed a further three months to 
elapse, after an award has been made 
by the arbitrators or a report has been 
made by the council of the League. 

The Frimai'y Organs of the League 
are five in number: (1) The Council 
which has five permanent members—- 
the British Empire, i’rance, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan — and nine non- 
permanent members elected for one, 
two, or three years. It meets at least 
four times a year. 

(2) The Assembly f w'hich meets 
annually on the first Monday of 
September, and also if, and when, an 
extraordinary meeting is summoned, 
and to which each State member may 
send a delegation of three delegates 
and three substitute delegates (each 
State having, of course, only one 
vote). The president for the session 
is elected at the first meeting. The 
Assembly divides into six principal 
committees — Juridical, Technical Or- 
ganizedions. Disarmament, League 
Finance, Social Questions, and Poll- 
Ucal Questions and Admission of New 
Members. 

(3) The Secretariat, which consists of 
the permanent officials under a Secre- 
tary-General. 

(4) Tho International Lahour Organi- 
mtion, W'hich is assisted by standing 
International Commissions on Mari- 
iime Affairs, Agriculture, Emigration, 
Industrial Hygiene, Social Insurance, 
and Native Labour. 

(5) The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, at The Hague, which 
has 11 judges and 4 deputy judges. 

The Secondary Organs of the League 
comprise Technical OrganizationsiEco- 
nomic and Financial, Health, Transit, 
Labour}', Advisory Commissions (MUi- 
tary^ Naval, and Air, Reduction of 
Armaments, Mandates, Opium, Social); 
Jniemaiional Bureaux (Hydrographic, 
Relief, Institute of Commerce, Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation at Paris, 
Institute of Private Law at Borne); 
B3xd.AdminisiTaiiveOrganimHons {Saar 
Governing Commission, High Com- 
missioner for Danzig). 

The League took a prominent part 
in post-war boundary adjustments, 
delivered mandates for certain ex- 
enemy territories, stabilized the fin- 
anees of Austria and Hungary, and 
performed numerous other sinuiar 
tasks. The value of League arbttra- 
Um in intteiational disputes has been 
demonstrated several times, and since 
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its formatioTi it has been imich con- 
cerned with the problems of disarma- 
ment. Every department, committee, 
and coinniission is buaOy employed, 
end the work and usefulness of the 
League is constantly increasingr. 

The Covenant contains twenty-six 
articles, and was signed by the follow- 
ing states and signatories of the 
Treaty of Peace: Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
Creeco, Guatemala, Haiti, Hejaz, 
H ondiiras , India, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Pel ii, Poland, Portugal, Biimania, 
Hlain, South Africa, United Kingdom, 
Ihnled States of America, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. 

The following states were invited to 
accede to the Covenant and ultimately 
(lid so: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
iJciim a rk , N ethcriands , N orway ,Para- 
gnay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Svreden, 
Switzerland, Venezuela. At subsequent 
Assemblies of the League Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Costa Rica, Fin- 
land, Luxembourg, Estonia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Ilungary, Irish Free 
S’-ate, Abyssinia, Santo Domingo, and 
Germany (see ])elo%v) were admitted. 

BytlieLeagueconstitiitionGermany 
got a permanent seat on the Council 
on admission in 1926, as the U.S.A. 
and Russia will if, and when, they 
join. The U.S.A., Ecuador, and Hejaz 
are not now members. 

Two years’ notice of withdrawal 
from the League is necessary, and 
this was given by Costa Rica in 1924, 
by Brazil and Spain in 1926 and by 
Japan in 1933. In 1928 Spain resolved 
to continue a member. Argentine, 
owing to a dispute, never sends a 
delegation to the Assembly, 

The Oiticial seat of the League is 
Geneva, and the official languages are 
English and French. The cost of the 
Leogiie (about £1,000,006 per annum) 
is met by the State members, each of 
whom pays an agreed proportion. 
(Britain’s share is about three tweniy- 
ninlhs.) — Bibliogeapht: D. J. Hill, 
The Rebuilding of Europe; J. S. 
Ih'isoet, The Lost Fruits of Waterloo; 
D. S. Morrow, The Soeiety of Free 
States; S. P. Duggan, The League of 
Nations: the Ffinnple and the Prac- 
tice; H. N. Brailsford, A League of 
Nations; G. Lowes Dickinson, The 
Choice Before Us; J. A. Hobson, 
Tenrards Intemaiional Government; A 
Handbook for Speakers on a League of 
Nations^ compiled by ike League of 
Nailons Society; Sir Geoffrey Butler, 
A Handbook to the League of Nations. 

LEAMINGTON (Royal Leamington 
Spa), a municipal borough and water- 
ing-place of England, in Warwickshire, 
served by the Great Western and 
L.M.S. Railways. The springs include 


the three varieties of sulphureous, 
saline, and chalybeate. Pop. (1931), 

29,662. 

LEAP-YEAR, one of the years of 
366 days, including the date 29th 
February, Fivery year is a leap-year 
which is divisible by four without 
remainder, except the concluding 
years of centuries, every fourth only of 
which is a leap-year; thus the years 
1800 and 1900 are not leap-years, but' 
2000 and 2400 are. See Calendab. 

LEAR, Edward, British artist and 
author, wus born at Holloway on 12th 
May, 1812, and died in Jan., 1888. He 
began his career as an artist wuih 
various ornithological drawings. In 
1831 he became a draughtsman to the 
Zoological Gardens, and in 1832 he 
published The Family of the Psitta- 
cidccy a volume of coloured plates. His 
work attracted the attention of the 
thirteenth Earl of Derby, who 
ployed Lear from 1 832 to 1836 to draw, 
his menagerie at Knowsley. f 

Lear became a great favourite vith 
the Stanley family, especially with the 
grandchildren, and it w asf or the future 
fifteenth earl that The Book of Non^^ 
S€7ise was comjiosed. This book was 
extremely popular; it was published 
in 1840, and recn through twenty-six 
editions in its anther’s life-time. It 
was followed by other works of a 
similar nature: Nonsense Songs and 
Stories (1871), More Nonsense Songs 
(1872), and Nonseme Botany and 
Nonsense Alphabets. ! 

Lear, if not the inventor, was at any 
rate the popularizer of the ‘Limer- 
ick’; indeed it has been suggested 
that this word has been coined from 
his name, being a variant of the 
jocular word ‘Learie,’ coined by. 
Father Matthew Russell, Lear was an' 
indefatigable traveller ; he left England 
in 1837 on account of his health, and 
never again resided there permanently. 

He produced several illustrated! 
books of travel, such as Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Southern Albania 
(1852) and Journal of a Landscape] 
Painter in Corsica (1870). One of his 
last works (pofethumously published) 
was a set of about two hundred il!us-i 
trations to Tennyson’s poems. He was 
a personal friend of Tennyson, who ad-' 
dressed him in a poem entitled To E. LJ 
on his Travels in Greece. Lear’s Non- 
sense Books are classics In their way, 

LEASE AND LEASEHOLD. A leasef 
may be defined as a permission to* 
occupy lands or tenements for life or a 
certain number of years, or during th« 
pleasure of the parties making the 
contract. The party letting the lands 
or tenements is called the lessor, the 
party to whom they are let the lessee,* 
and the compensation or considera-! 
tion for the lease the rctil. 
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A lease for a period not exceeding' 
fcliree years may be by verbal contract, 
if, bowever, the term be longer than 
three years, the lease must be by deed. 

A breach of any of the covenants con- 
tained in a lease was formerly suffi- 
cient to render it void, but now any 
breach may be compensated by a 
money payment. The power to lease 
necessarily depends upon the extent 
of the lessor’s estate in the land or 
tonoment to be leased. 

A proprietor who has only a hie- 
estate can of course lease his property 
only during his life. This is the case 
with a great part of the landed estates 
of Europe, the very object of entail- 
ments and other limitations bete to 
secure the property against aliena- 
tion, and against incumbrances to the 
prejudice of the heir or successor to 
the inheritance; and yet if the in- 
cumbent could not make a lease for a 
certain time, it would bo a great 
abridgment of the value of the estate 
to himself, as well as to his successor. 
The laws therefore provide that cer- 
tain proprietors of estates for life may 
lease, on certain terms, for any time 
not exceeding a certain period, as 
twenty-one years. 

The English common law makes a 
distinction as to the dignity of lease- 
hold estates, which in many cases does 
not correspond to their comparative 
value and importance, the maxim 
being that a life-estate, being that of 
a freeholder, is greater or of more 
dignity than a lease for over so many 
years, as a hundred or a thousand. A 
freehold is real estate; whereas a leas© 
is but a chattel interest, though the 
;term may be longer than the longest 
'life. See Landlord and Tenant. 

LEATHER is the name given to the 
non-putrescible substance formed 
when the skins of animals are treated 
by various processes. Wet skins 
putrefy and decay, whilst dry ones 
are havd and horny; the art of leather 
manufacture deals with the conversion 
of the raw sldns into a permanent 
iiexible substance. 

Th© manufacture of leather was 
probably one of the earliest arts 
practised by mankind, and there is i 
evidence to show that the method used 
consisted in rubbing the fat of the 
animal on the raw sldn, and kneading 
and stretching it in a warm place until 
a soft and durable leather was 
obtained. 

1 Similar methods, cJopendent on the 
use of butter, egg-yolk, brains, oils, &;c. 
are used at the present time by the 
Tartars, North American Indians, 
and other peoples, and also in the 
dressing of furs, and the manufacture 
of chamois-leather and of certain Mnds 
.of laces. 

In the preparation of leather the 
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hides and skins of various maimnalia 
such as oxen, cows, horses, goats! 
sheep, deer, &c., are chiefly used. Such 
skins consist essentially of two layers: 
the outer one, called the epidermis, is 
composed of cellular tissue containing 
the roots of the hair, and is valueless 
from the tanner’s point of view; whilst 
the thicker inner layer, termed the 
corium or true sldn, is the part which 
is converted into leather. 

The corium consists of a network of 
fine colourless fibres, which are 
capable of being split into still finer 
fibrils. Chemically, the substance of 
which it is composed is closely relai ed 
to gelatine (q.v.), into which it is 
readily changed on boiling wflih water. 
Before the hides or skins can be con- 
verted into leather, various prepara- 
tory processes are necessary to remove 
the hair and to fit the skin for tanning. 

Soaking. If the hides are uncured 
(‘green’), they are soaked in water for 
a few hours to restore them to their 
soft and natural condition and to 
remove adhering blood and dirt. 
Wet-salted hides require a longer 
soaking in several changes of water, 
and those which have been dried or 
dry-salted need a still longer time, and 
also a certain amount of mechanical 
action to soften thorn thoroughly. 

During the soaldng process great 
care must be taken to avoid putre- 
faction, or the resulting leather vull 
be of an inferior quality. For this 
reason the addition of antiseptics to 
the water used for soaking is advisable 
in hot weather. 

Depilation is the term applied to the 
process by which the hair is remoTed, 
This may be effected in two different 
ways. 

The method of depilation which is 
now almost universally used is known 
as * liming,* and is carried out as 
follows: 

The soaked hides or skins are placed 
in pits containing milk of lime, i.c. 
slaked lime stirred up into a cream 
with 'water and further diluted. They 
are hauled out of the pits and put 
back again each day to ensiu’C uniform 
action, the time of treatment varying 
from a few days to about three weeks, 
according to the nature of the skin 
and the type of leather required. 

The lime loosens and partially dis- 
solves the epidermis and hair; it also 
swells the gelatinous fibres of the 
corium, and a^t the same time dissolves 
the cementing substance between 
them, loosening and separating them 
into their finer fibrils. The further 
this action proceeds the softer and 
looser is the resulting leather. 

For sol© leather, where a firm and 
solid product is required, only a sliort 
liming is needed. The addition of 
caustic alkalies or sulphides of lime. 
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sodii, or arscTiic 1o tlio milk of lime 
ifa often made to hasten the process of 
nnhairing- and to produce leathers 
ha’iingr specirJ characteristics. 

'Wluclievcr method oi looseninj? the 
hair bo adopted, its removal is 
ci'eoted by scraping with a blunt two- 
handled knife. Sheepskins may be nn- 
hairod by painting the flesh side with 
a mixinre of slaked lime and sodium 
sulphide in the form of a paste. After 
a few hoiu's, the wool is loosened snffi- 
cicatly to bo pulled out by hand in an 
imdaniDged state; the skin may then 
be further prepared for tanning. 

Beliming. Before the unhaired 
hides can be actually converted into 
leotlicr it is essential that the lime 
contained in them be completely re- 
moved, as its presence would inter- 
fere with the tanning processes. For 
sole leather, the hides, aft era thorough 
ivasliing in soft water or dilute acids 
to dissolve out the lime, are ready for 
the actual tanning process, but for the 
soffer leathers more thorough treat- 
ment is necessaiT, not only to remove 
the lime but to soften the skin still 
further by removal of more of the 
cementing substance between the 
fibres. This treatment is known as 
" bating,* and consists in steeping the 
skins in a fermenting infusion of 
pigeon- or hen-dung. 

The nature of the process is not 
thoroughly understood, but the soften- 
ing efiect is due to the destractive 
action of ferments on the cementing 
substance, while at the same time the 
lime is partly removed by the solvent 
action of the u'eak organic acids pro- 
duced in the process. For the lightest 
leathers, such as glove-kid and Iamb, 
dog-dung is used, and the process is 
then known as * pucring/ In both cases 
the skins lose the swollen condition 
aitained during liming and become 
extremely relaxed and soft. 

These dung infusions are somewhat 
uncertain in their action, and may 
readiiv ie.ad to permanent damage to 
the skins if the piocess is carried too 
far. To take their place, a material 
called terodin* is now' often used; it 
consists of a nutritive medium pre- 
pared from gelatinous matter, which, 
when Inoculated with a pure culture 
of bacillns erodiens, is capable of 
Imitating the effect of the dung in- 
iusions, but with less danger to the 
skins. 

In the manufacture of the softer 
varieties of leather it is necessary at 
this point to treat the skins %vith a 
slightly acid liquor in order to com- 
plete the removal of lime. The method 
employed is known as ‘drenching,* 
and consists in immersing the skins in 
a fermenting infusion of bran. Acetic 
and lactic acids are formed, which dis- 
solve the last traces of lime and also 


slightly su'cll the sldn. lu place of the 
bran drtneb, weak acids such as 
lactic, formic, and boric acids may bo 
used with success. 

Tanning. Tannin or tannic acid is 
obtained from various vegetable pro- 
ducts, such as oak-bark (winch is one 
of the oldest tanning matciiais), 
sumach, cutch, gambler, myrobalans, 
chestnut extract, yalonia, &;c. Os 
extracting these matcrlais with wuier* 
a solution of the tannin is obtained 
which has the property of combining 
with the gelatinous tiforrs of the hide 
or skin to form an insoluble and 
stable product, leather, which remains 
soft and flexible on drying. Owing to 
the impervious uatuie of the hide, the 
complete penetration of tlie tan- 
liquor takes a considerable time, vary- 
ing with the thickness of the hide and 
tho strength of the liquor. 

If too strong a liquor w'ere used ai 
the commencement, the outside of the 
hide "would become hard and con- 
tracted, producing %\iiat is known as 
‘ di*awm -grain ’ ; the subsoquent tan- 
niiig of the interior would also be im- 
peded. This is avoided by the use at 
first of a very "weak infusion, which 
has already been used for hides m a 
more advanced state; the hides are 
then suspended in pits containing 
successively stronger liquors. In the 
latter part of the process the hides are 
frequently dusted with some ground 
tanning material, and laid in still 
stronger liquors for periods of about a 
week at a time. 

The tanning of hides for sole- 
leather occupies from three to sixl 
months; formerly two years or more 
were required when oak-bark alone 
was used as a source of tannin. The 
tanned hides are washed in water, 
dried, smoothed, and compressed by 
mechanical means, and are then ready 
for use. 

The finer end lighter varieties 
leather, such as goat, calf, sheep, seal, 
&c., for bookbinding, upholstery, and 
many other purposes, are mostly 
tanned with sumach, the skins being 
treated in drums, or in vats fitted with 
paddles, in order to ensure umiforiri 
treatment and to hasten the process^ 
the time of tannage varying from ono 
or two days to a fev/ weeks. 

Tawing is the name applied to the 
process by which sldns are converted 
into leather with the aid of metalllo 
salts, those of aluminium and ebro- 
mium being the most important 
commercially. 

Alum tawing is used chiefly for the 
production of white leathers, such aa 
glacC-kid, calf-ldd, ‘skivers’ for cap- 
ping chemists* bottles, and for tho 
dressing of sheepskins in the wool. 
The skins prepared in the manner 
already mentioned are treated in a 
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rotating dram for several hours with a ' 
warm solution of alum and salt, with 
or Without the addition of egg-yolk 
land flour, and are allowed to lie in 
piles overnight. 

Next day they are hung up to dry, 
at first in the air, and finally in a 
‘moderately hot room. When dry, the 
[skms, which are hard and horny, are 
damped back with water to a half-dry 
condition, and ‘staked’ by drawing 
iiDhcm across a blimt-edged knife fixed 
in a vertical position. They are then 
lailowed to ‘age’ for from one to two 
imonths in order to fix the tannage, 
'soaked out In water to remove the 
‘superfluous alum and salt, and finally 
Idried and again staked. 

I Chronie-tdiincd leathers are made 
iby dramming the skins for several 
'hours in a solution of chrome alum or 
jof chromium sulphate, rendered 
slightly basic with soda ; they are then 
lailowed to lie in piles for some days, 
and after washing are treated with a 
iweak solution of borax or some other 
mild alkali to remove all traces of 
acidity. The skins are finally treated 
(With a * fat-liquor’ (an emulsion of 
soap and oil) to improve the quality 
of the leather, •which would otherwise 
be of a somewhat ‘woolly’ nature. 

Chrome tanning may also be 
carried out b3'* what is known as the 
jtwo-bath process, in w’hich the skins 
are first steeped in a slightly acid 
solution of potassium or sodium bi- 
chromate, and then transferred into a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate (pho- 
^tog’raphors’ ‘hypo’), also slightly 
acidified. 

‘ Chrome leather has largely re- 
placed vegetable-tanned leather for 
many purposes, owing to the short 
time occupied in tanning and also be- 
cause of its strength and resistance to 
steam and high temperatures. ‘ Box- 
calf’ and ‘willow-calf’ for boot and 
jshoe uppers are made by this process. 

Chamoising. Wash-leather or 
bhamois-leather is prepared from the 
skins of sheep, deer, &c., by treating 
khem with various oils; cod, seal, and 
jwhale oils being usually employed. 
Buff leather is a similar product ob- 
tained from ox or cow hides. The 
prepared hides or skins are smeared 
with the oil in the slightly moist state, 
.and placed in a mill which beats and 
Hmeads them. During this process the 
,oil is absorbed by the skins, and the 
moisture evaporated off by the heat 
produced by friction in the miU. 
i When there is no longer any fleshy 
odour from the skins, they are hung 
jup in a warm room; this produces a 
gentle oxidation, causing a perma- 
noat combination between the oil and 
the skin. The excess of oil is then 
pressed out, and the skins wash'=‘d in 
a hot soda solution and dried. _ 
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Currying is the term given to tlie 
fimshmg process, applied to leather 
intended for boot uppers, harness, 
belting, and other purposes, where 
flexibility and resistance to water are 
required. It consists essentially m 
impregnating the leather with fats, 
oils, and waxes, but includes also 
many mechanical processes, such as 
scouring, shaving, &e., which improve 
the appearance of the leather. 

For the uppers of boots and shoes 
the leather is ‘ coloured ’ bv rubbing on 
a mixture of oil and 'lamp-black, 
followed by sizing and smoothing bv 
pressui‘e. For patent and enamelled 
leathers, successive coats of a varnish 
composed of Prussian blue boiled with 
linseed oil are applied. ‘Morocco’ 
leather is made from goatskins tanned 
wuth sumach. It is glazed by damping 
with a solution of albumin and milk, 
and, after drying, is polished bv fric- 
tion under a smooth cylinder of ogate. 
— Bibliography: H. 11. Procter, 
Principles of Leather Manv/actiife; 
C. T. Davis, Mannfavture of Leather. 

LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL, the 
general name of certain fabrics pos- 
sessing some of the qualities, and often 
the appearance of leather. One of the 
earliest methods of fabrication con- 
sisted in applying oily pigments to 
cloth which was subsequently rolled 
and coated with a sort of enamel paint. 
An article of this sort, known under 
the name of leather-cloth was first 
produced in America about 1849. 

Another kind consists of leather 
parings and shavings reduced to a 
pulp, and then moulded into buckets, 
machinery-bands, picture-frames, and 
other useful and orna.mental objects. 
A so-called vegetable leather consists 
of caoutchouc dissolved in naphtha, 
spread upon a backing of linen. It is 
of considerable strength and dm’a- 
bility, and is used for table-covers, 
carriage-aprons, soldiers’ belts, har- 
ness, and bookbinding. Most artificial 
leather is obtained by varnishing tex- 
tiles with coatings of some resinous 
substance, and then painting or em- 
bossing them. 

LEATHERHEAD, a town of 
England, in SIlr^C 3 ^ on the Mole, 12| 
miles E.N.E. of Guildford, wfith a 
school for clergymen’s sons, and some 
breweries. Some regard Leatherhead 
as the ‘Highbury’ of Jane Austen’s 
Emma. Pop. (1931), 6,916. 

LEATHER-HEAD, an Australian 
bird, the Philemon corniculatm, a 
species of honey-eater, so called from 
its head being devoid of feathers and 
presenting a leathery appearance; 
called also Friar-bird or Mmk, and, 
with reference to its note, Four 
o^clockt Poor Soldier, and Pimlico. 

LEATHERWOOD, sole American 
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genus of shrubs of the spurge-laurel 
order (Dirca), The Atlantic and Cali- 
fornian species yield a tough inner 
bark used by N. American Indians for 
libroiis thongs. Their acrid properties 
are deleterious, both externally and 
internally. 

Leatherwood is also the name of the 
close-grained timber of a tree that 
grows in New South Wales. It 
beiongs to the saxifrage order and has 
a distinctive odour. 

LSAVSH, dough in which fermen- 
tation has commenced, employed to 
ferment and render light the fresh 
dough with which it is mingled. Its 
use dates from remotest antiquity, 
and it is especially mentioned in the 
Bible, where the Israelites are strictly 
forbidden to cab anything leaven 
during the festivity of Mazzot, or 
Passover (Exod. xii and xiii ; Deui, 
xvi). In the Now Testament leaven 
and corruijtion are sometimes re- 
garded as synonymous terms, o.g. 
Matt, xvi, 6-12; 2Iark yiii, 15. 

LEAVENWORTH, river port, rail- 
way centre, and commercial eity of 
Kansas, United States, on the Mis- 
souri, in a rich agricultural region. 
There are sawmills, tiour-mills, brick- 
works, breweries, manufactories of 
carriages, wagons, furniture, and 
shoes, also coal-mines in the vicinity. 
Founded in 1854, it became a city in 
1855. Pop. (1930), 17,466. 

LEB'ANON, a town of the United 
States, in Lebanon county, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a seat of iron and other 
industries. Settled in 1743, it became 
a city in 1885. Pop. (1930), 25,561. 

LEB'ANON, MOUNTAINS OF, two 
nearly parallel mountain ranges in 
the north of Lebanon, stretching from 
south-west to north-east, and en- 
closing between them a valley about 
70 miles long by 1 5 miles wide, kno’ivn 
anciently as Coeie-Syria, now called 
Buka‘a. 

The range on the west is called 
Lebanon, and that on the east Anti- 
Lebanon; the Arabs, however, call the 
former Jebel-Libnan, and the latter 
J ebeJ-el-Shurky . 

Lebanon, which runs almost parallel 
to the Mediterranean coast, is the 
loftier range of the two, and presents 
almost a continuous ridge. Though 
under the snow limit, snow and ice 
remain throughout the year in the 
higher ravines. 

In the south part of the chain the 
Upper Jordan has its source. The 
habitable districts are occupied to- 
wards the north by the Maronite 
Christians, and towards the south by 
the Druses. The forests of cedar for 
which Lebanon was famed have to a 
large extent disappeared. 


LEBANON, THE GREAT, a Re- 
public of Syria, founded 1st Sect., 
1920, and under French protection. 
It extends in a narrow strip from tho 
Palestine frontier northwards to Daiir 
el Oadib, and oast to west from the 
Mediterranean to the heights of Anti- 
Lebanon. Beirut is the capital; other 
towns being Tripoli (pop. 37,260) and 
ZJblQ (pop. 14,000). 



The state is traversed north to 
south by the Syrian Trunk line 
(Hejaz Railway) with branches to 
Tripoli and Beirut. Tobacco, iron, 
and lignite are produced. Sunnite 
Mahommedanism with some Shiah 
prevails. There is a legislative as- 
sembly which meets in Beirut, the 
seat of govei’nment. Area, 4,300 s<|. 
miles; pop. 862,618. 

LEBRIJA (Ic-bre'M; Lat. NebHssa 
Veneriah a town of Spain, Andalusia, 
province of Seville, and 28 miles south 
by west of the city of that name, near 
the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
Pop. 11,606. 

LEBRUN (16-brun), Charles, French 
painter of historical and mythological 
subjects, born at Paris in 1619, died 
in 1690. He studied with Vouet, and 
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then in. Rome imder Poussin. On Ms 
return he was employed by Lambert 
do Thori^y at his hotel on the II© St. 
Louis, and by Foiiqiiet at Vaiix; and 
was mtrodnced by Mazarin to the 
king. In 1648 he took part m the 
found afcion of the new Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, of which he 
became president. 

From 1661 he was principally em- 
ployed in the decoration of the resi- 
dences of Louis XIV, notably the 



Louvre, Versailles, Sceaux, and Marly. 
Under Colbert, ho not only earned 
out several series of monumental 
paintings, but supervised and con- 
tE'oHed a large staff of artists engaged 
on similar work. In particular, he was 
director of the Gobelins Tapestry 
Manufactory. After the death of 
Colbert, in 1683, Lebrun was super- 
seded by Ms rivai, Mignard. Lebrun^s 
work admirably reflects the age. Rig- 
nifled and heroic in conception, it is 
often merely pompous. 

^ LE BRUN, Marie Louise Hiaabeth 
Viffee), Ikench painter, bom in 
Paris 1755, died there in 1842- She 
efcudied under Briard, was inffuenced 


by Greuse and Joseph Vemei, and 
soon became a popular painter at the 
court of Mane Antoinette. In 1783 
she was elected a member of the 
Academy. 

During the Revolution she v/orked 
in Italy, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), returning to France m 
1801. She stayed in England from 
1802 to 1805, and was in Switzerland 
from 1S08 to 1809, but finally settled 
m Franco. Her work includes mau-«r 
portraits of considerable superficial 
charm, and allegorical subjects senti- 
mentally treated. She and her 
daughter are the subject of a famous 
picture by David, now in the Louvre . 

LE CATEAU. See Cateau Cai^j- 

BBESIS. 

LECCE (leFcha), a town in Southern 
Italy, capital of the province of its 
own name, 50 miles e.s.e. of Taranto. 
Pop. (1931), 46,782. 

LECCE, a province of Southern 
Italy, between the Adriedio Sea and 
the Gulf of Taranto; area, 1,069 sq. 
miles; pop. (1931), 487,138. Chief 
towns are Lecce, Otranto, and 
Brindisi. 

LEGCO, a town of Northern Italy, 
on an arm of Lake Como called Lake 
Lecco (Zaffo di Lecco). It is a steam- 
boat station and a semi industrial 
town. Pop. 29,000. 

LECKY, William Edward Hartpole, 
historical wrirer, born near Dublin 
1838, died in 1903. Ho was educated 
at Dublin Univervsity, for which he 
was member of Parliament from 1896 
to 1903. Ho ’was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1897. He wrote: Leaders of 
Public Opinion m Irelaml; Jlisfcn/ 
of the Rise and hiflvencc of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe; Hisimv of 
European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne; IJisimp of England in 
the Eighteenth Century (8 vols.), after- 
wards published in two portions deal- 
ing with England and Ireland respec- 
tively. 

LECTERN, the reading-desk or 
stand on which the larger books used 
in the service of churches are placed. 
They have been made of vaiious 
materials and often in highly artistic 
forms. Many are in the form of an 
eagle, the outspread wings supporting 
the volume. In the lecterns of the 
Pisan Tuscan schools of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
the eagle rests upon a group of the 
three other living createes, symbols 
of the Evangelists, the Angel, the 
Lion, and the Bull. 

LECYTHIBACE.®. a nat. ord. of 
polypetalous dicotyledons, consisting 
of large tropical trees, and including 
the brazil-nut (Bertholletia), sapucala- 
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mifc (LecytMs)» and cannon-ball tree 
(Oonroiipita). 

LEDA, in Greek mytlxology, the 
wife of the Spartan kinj? Tyndarens. 
By Zeus, who took the form of a swan, 
she was the mothoi* of Castor and 
Pollux* In another story she was the 
mother by Zeus of Pollux and Helen, 
and by Tyndareiis of Castor and 
Oiytcniiiestra. 

LEDBURY, a town of Engriand, In 
Herefordshire, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Maivern Hills, 14 i 
miles from Hereford. It has a hand- 
some ancient church in tho Xorman 
si yic, with a detached tower and spire. 
It was at; Ledbury that Mrs. Brov/ning: 
passed herg-irlhood. Pop. (193X),3,283, 

LEE OP PAREHAM, VISCOUNT. 
English politician. Arthur Hamilton 
Lee ■was born Stii Nov., 1868, and 
educated at Cheltenlram, College. 
After a couise at Woolwich he passed 
into the army and served therein un- 
til 1000. Pox* part of the time (1893- 
93) ho was a professor at the Royal 
Military Academy, Kingston, Canada. 
In 1900 he was elected Unionist M.P. 
for the Fareham duision, and from 
1903-5 ho was Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1915 iio became 
Parliamentary Score taiy to the 
Ministry of Munitions, and in 1917- 
18 he was Director-General of Food 
Production. In 1919 he was made 
Minister of Agriculture, and in 1921 
ho became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Ho resigned in Nov., 1922, 
having represented Great Britain at 
the Washington Conference. Since 
then he has been chairman of im- 
portant royal commissions and 
actively connected with Anglo- 
American and other movements. In 
1918 Lee was made a baron and in 
1922 a viscount. He inherited the 
©state of Chequers (q.v.), which* in 
1921, he presented to the nation. 

LEE, N a thaniel, an E nglish dramatic 
poet, bom aboui 1653, died in 1C91 or 
1692. Educated at Cambridge, he 
ai'terwaids v’cnt to London, and in 
1875 produced his tragedy of JVero, 
from that time to 1681 producing a 
tragedy yearly, the best known being 
Th& Etml Queens (1677). After his 
failure as an actor ho became insane 
(1684), and was confined in Bedlam, 
then Bethlehem Hospital, until 1688, 
when he was discharged and wrote 
two more tragedies, The Princess of 
GUves and The Ilassacre of PariSg 
which appeared in 1689 and 1690. 

LEE, Robert Edward, American 
general, commander-in-cMef of the 
Confederate army, and one of the 
most sMlf oi tacticians who took part 
in the great Civil War of 1861-5, was 
bom in Virginia 19th Jan., 1807, died 


12th Oct., 1870. In 1829 he left the 
military academy of West Point with 
the rank of second lieutonaiit of 
engineers. After making a tour in 
Europe he obtained a captaincy in 
1838, and in 1847 was appointed 
engincer-in-ehief of tho army for tho 
Mexican campaign, in which his 
brilliant services at Cerro-Gorclo, 
Contreras, Chenibiisco, and Chamil- 
tcpc© (where he was wounded> 



speedily gained for him the rank of 
colonel. From 1852 to 1855 he was 
superintendent of military studies at 
West Point, 

In 1881 he was in command of tho 
First United States Cavalry Regi- 
ment, and, although offered a high 
command by tho Federals, he resigned 
his commission on the secession oi* 
Virginia from the Union. He joined 
the levies of his native stale, being 
subsequently selected by President 
Davis as commander-in-chief of tho 
North Virginian Confederate Army 
(Blst May, 1862). In a seven days* 
battle in Juno, 1862, he defeated the 
Federal army under M*Cieilan, and, 
aided by Stonewall Jackson, defeated 
Pope at Cedar Run, and at Bull Bun 
<30th Aug.), forcing him back iipon 
Washington, and changing the Con- 
federate fortunes from defeat into 
merited success. 

Lee now cro&sed the Potomac Into 
Maryland to threaten Washinidon 
itself, but a series of checks obliged 
‘ him to withdraw behind the Rappa- 
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lianuoolc. On tlie IStli Dec. he routed 
the Federalists under Burnside at 
Froderickshurg, and on the 2na and 
3rd May, 1863, gained the splendid 
victory of Chancellorsville over 
Hooker. After this Lee resolved to 
push on to Washington, hut was 
beaten by Meade at Gettysburg, 1st 
and 3rd July, 1863, and forced to 
retreat into Virginia. In the autumn 
o! that year he collected all his forces. 



defeated Hoado on 7th Nov., and in ’ 
May, 1 864, advanced npon Fredericks* ! 
burg, while Grant at the head of a ! 
large army entered Virginia. -» : 

A series of sanguinary engageiaents 
took place at Spottsylvania (5th to 
10th May), in which lice was worsted, 
but on Srd June he defeated Grant at 
Chickahominy. The Federals, how- 
ever, with their great superiority of 
men and mafiriel, gradually hemmed 
iu the Confederate forces, and on 9th 
April, 1865, Dee and his army sur- 
rendered to Grant at Burkes ville. 
General Dec then retired into private 
life, w'as elected pres-idont of wasliiiig- 
ton College, Det:ington, Virghaia, in 
1865, where he died. — BmLtO'anAp-HY : 
G. M. Adam, Mfe of Qemral R. B. 
Lee; T. N. Page, Robert B. Lee, Man 
md Soldier. 

LEE, Sir Sidney, Shakespearean 
scholar and editor of the great 
JDictiomry of National Biography* "was 
horn in London 5th Deo., 185S, and 
Oflucatcd at the City of London School 
and BallM College, Oxford. 

From 18*83 to IS&O he 'was assistant 
editor Of the Bictionarg of National 
Bmvaphu (Leslie Stephen heii® 
editor,) joint-editor from 18# to 
1891 (the fiiwt twenty-six volumes 
being now issued), and afterwards 
sole editor, so tot under him ap- 


peared the remaining volumes, up to 
vol. ixiii, with the six of siipplenieiit 
and one of epitome. In 1901 he was 
appointed Clarke lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1903 he lectured at 
several institutions in tho United 
States. In the latter year he w'as 
appointed Chairman of the Executive 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplaee Trust. 

Among his publications are: Btrat- 
ford ’On- Avon from the Earliest Thms 
I to the Death of Shakespeare (1885); A 
Life of WilUajn Shakespeare (1898, 
with subsequent editions); A Lije of 
Queen Victoria (1902); Shakesveare 
First Folio Facsimile, with Inirodm- 
tion and Census of Extant Copies 
(1902); Elizabethan Sonnets (1904); 
Qread Ennlishmen of the IQth Century 
(1904); The French Renaissance in 
England (1910); and The Principles 
of Biography (1911). He died Srd 
March, 1926. 

LEE, Sydney, English artist. Born 
in 18G6, ho studied art in Manchester 
and Paris. He won several prizes by 
his etchings and engravings as well as 
hifi paintings. His picture “Among 
the Dolomites” was bought for tho 
nation and he has pictures in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, a ad other cities, as 
w^ell as in the South Kensington 
Museum. He was elected a.r.a. in 
1922 and R.a. in 1930. 

LEE, William, English inventor. 
Born at Calvcrton, Nottinghamshire 
about 1560, ho was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He became a clergyman and 
was at Calverton from 1582 to 1593. 
While there h® invented a frame for 
knitting alookings more quickly than 
they could be knitted by hand. Ho 
took it to London and made a succoss 
of it. His concluding days were 

g assed in Rouen and in Paris, where 
e died about 1610. 

LEECH, John, an English artist and 
humorist, born in London in 1817, 
died 1864, He was educated at 
Charterhouse, after which he studied 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for a 
time, but forsook medicine, and com- 
menced di‘awing on wood for puh- 
iications. His first important wwk 
was iHustrations to the Iiigoldsby 
Xfipejfda. 

In 1841 he Joined tho staff of Punch* 
his first drawing appearing in August 
of tSxSkt year. Ifor that periodical he 
worked with pre-eminent success, 
supplying weekly political satires and 
pictures of all phases of English life, 
showing no less artistic power than 
versatile humour, and marked by 
complete absence of the malice and 
coarseness often shown in tho work 
of his predecessors. His designs for 
Punch have neaiiy all been repub- 
lished as Pictures of Life and Charm- 
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iCTi and as Pencilliriijisi from Punch, 
Ho also executed the illustrations for 
Mr- Sponfje's Sporting Tour, The 
(Jooiie IJUiorg oj England, and other 
books. — Cf. W. P. Pnthj John Letch 
and his Work- 

LEECH, a oame for iliobo Annelida 
or Beginentod Worms that form the 
type of the ord. Hirudinca (synonyms, 
Sueioria, Diseophora) of that class. 
The distinctive feature of the leeches 
consists in the presence of an anterior 
sucker surrounding: the mouth, and, 
ill most cases, of a posterior sucker as 
The rings or Hcgnients of the 
body £ii‘e divided into numerous 
annuli. Leeches usually breathe by 
the general surface of the bods'", but 
external gills are sometimes present. 
The sexes are united, and the eggs are 
usually deposited in little cases or 
cocoons. They chiefly iniiabit fresh- 
war or i)onds, though some live amojig 
nioi d vegetation, and some are 
marine, 

Spscios* The familiar bonse-Ieeches 
{Hdimoxisis gulo) of Irchlinater ponds 
and ditches are included in this group. 
The land leeches of Ceylon arc ter- 
restrial in habits, living amongst damp 
foliage and in like situations. Tiiey 
fasten on man and beast, and arc a 
serious pest to travellers. 

The species generally employed for 
medical purpoaes belong to the genus 
Hii’udo, and are usually either* H. 
officiddlis (the Himgarhtn or green 
leech), used in the south of Europe, or 
JL iimliciiidlis (the brown-speekled or 
English leech), used in the north of 
Europe. The lattiu* variety, however, 
is now rare in England, owing to the 
drainage of bogs and ponds. The 
mouth, situated in the middle of the 
anterior sucker, is provided with three 
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siuali .saw-edged jaws, capable of in- 
flicting a peculiar Y-shaped wound, 
tvhich is difficult to close, and per- 
mits a large and continuous flow of 
blood. Coagulaiiou is prevcuied by a 
8pe(’ial secretion that exudes from the 
mouth. From 1 drachms to 1 oz. may 
bo slated to be the average quantity 
of blood that can bo drau n by a leech. 
After detaching themsclvc.s, leeches 
are made to disgorge the blood they 
have, drawn by being placed in a 
*wea.k solution of salt, or by having a 
little salt sprinkled over them. 
Leeches appec.r to hibernate, burying 
themselves in the mud at the bottom 
VX~F 


of i lie pools, aad coming forth in the 

spring. 

LEEDS, a city and counts^ Sjorough 
and manufacturing town of England, 
ill the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
the River Aire, which becomes 
navigable at Leeds, and is crotesed by 



eight bridges, Tlio Leeds and Liver* 
pool Canah opened in 1810, com- 
municates with the Aire, which again 
gives water comnmuication with 
Hull. The canal is about 1*13 miles 
long, including branches, and runs 
through several importaui towns of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Buildings, &c. Aiii<H>g the public 
buildings are the town hail, a massive 
stone buiidmg of the Connthia,n 
order; the infinnary, a building in 
the Gothic style; the Royal Exchange; 
the university buLidmgs; and the 
Institute of Scienoe, Art, and Litera- 
ture. The chief educational institu- 
tion is the university (chaitcred in 
lb04, previously the Yorkshire Col- 
lege), witii faculties of arts, !&■«% 
&<*icnce, and technology, and a school 
oj medicine; it has fine buildings 
including a block erected in 1 il28~32. 
I'be charities and charitable iastiiu- 
iions are nuuiorous. Ijccds possesses 
a large public park < Roimdhay Park), 
besides ICirkstall Abbey and its 
ground.®. 

Manufactures. Leeds ha.s long been 
the chief seat of the mmollen maaufee* 
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ture of Yorkshire, la the wholesale ^ 
eiotliing trade soToral thousand hands ' 
are mpioyedj as also in bteehvorks, 
iron foundries, rollmg mills, and tool 
and maohinc factories. The boot and 
shoo factories, the leather trade, and 
the cloth-cap tiade also employ large 
numbers of men and v^jinon, and 
tlxere are extensive colour-printing 
works, tobareo manufactories, chemi- 
cal- and. glass-works, works for mak- 
ing drainage pipes, fire-bricks, terra- 
cotta, and pottery. Many collieries 
are worked in the district. 

History. The history of Leeds 
extends over more than 1,200 years, 
the town being mentioned under the 
name of Loid or Loidist^ by the 
Venerable Bede, as the capital of a 
small British kingdom about 61G. Its 
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present charter is of date lC6t. It 
became a parliamentary borough in 
1832, %vith two members; in 1867 it 
got a third, in 1885 two more, and 
since 1918 it has had si^. It is now a 
city, and its mayor Is a ‘lord mayor. 
Pop. (1931), 482,789. 

LEEDS, village of Ivent. It is 5 
miles from Maidstone, and its castlo 
stands on an island in the Medway. 
The huilding ■was formerly a fortress 
and its gateway and the di*awbridge 
over the moat remain. 

LEEDS, DUKE OF, English title 
borne since 1694 by the family of ’ 
Osborne. Sir Edward Osborne was a i 
London apprentice in the 16th ' 
century. He married his master’s 
daughter and bceame very rich. His 
grandson, Edward, inherited his 
wealth, inohiding estates in York- 
shire, and was made a baronet. Hit. 
son, Thomas Osborne, was made Earl 
of Danby in 1674, and Duke of Leeds 
20 years later. The titles passed to tlie 
diike’e son and other descendants. 
Francis, the 6th duke, married the 
heiress of the Earl of HoMemess and 
obtained Hornby Castle. He was 
Secretary of State from 1783 to 1789. 
moa the 7th duke died im 1859, the 


title passed to a younger son of the 5th 
dulrc, whose descendant still holds it. 

In 1931 the llth duke sold liio 
family estates, including Hornby 
Castle, which was pulled down. The 
duke’s oldest son is knowm as the 
Marquess of Carmarthen. 

LEEK (Allium Porrtwi), a mild 
kind of onion much cultivated for 
culinary purpo^^cs. The stem is rather 
tall, and the flow^ers are disposed ii 
large compact balls, supported on 
purple podunclos. /S'ccALLimi. 

LEEK, a market town of Stafford » 
shire, England, pictiirosquely situated 
in the valley of the Chumet, 28 mllcB 
from ManeJi osier. Tlisro are remains 
of an ancaont abbey and the neigh- 
bourhood has fiirnifehod iatorcsting 
tehes of Homan and pre-Koman 
timoa. Fop. (1931), 18,556. 

LEER (lar), a Prussian town in 
East Friesland, situated on the Hirer 
Lcda, about a miio from w^hcre it 
enters the Erns. It has a good harbour, 
and is also a railway junction. Pud. 
11 , 000 . 


LEES, urban district of Lancashire, 
just outside Oldham, on the L.M.S. 
Ely., 180 miles from London. Tiio 
chief industry is cotton manufacture 
Pop. (1931), 4,738. 

LEES-SMITH, Hastings Bertrand, 
English politician. Ho was born in 
India in 1878, and educated at 
Aldenham School and for the army at 
Woolwich, but he abandoned a 
military career and graduated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Ho became 
kiiown as an economist, and was con- 
nected with Husldn College, Oxford, 
and the London School of Economics. 
In 1910 he was elected M.P. for 
Northampton, and he sat in the House 
of Oonimons as a Liberal until 1918. 
In 1922 ho joined the Labour Party, 
and vas ©looted M.P. for the Keighley 
division, but lovsl his seat in 1931. In 
1929 Lees-Smith ■was made Post- 
mastor-Greneral in the Labour Minis- 
try> and in 1931 he was for a few 
months President of the Board of 
Education. He resigned office in 
Aug., 1931, and in Oct. lost his scat 
in Parlmmont. 

LEET, or COURT LEET, an old 
English court held periodically in a 
hundred, lordship, or manor, pre- 
sided over by the steward of the loot, 
and attended by the residents of the 
district. In theory it was a royal 
court, and is thus to be distinguished 
from the ‘court baron.* It began to 
lose its importance in the fourteenth 
eentuiT- 

LEEUWARDEN (laMp-ydr-den), a 
town of tho Netherlands, capital of 
the province of Friesland, intersected 
, by numerous canals. Th© industrial 
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estoblii-liinoiits are varied. Pop. 
(1032), 48,001. 

LEEUWENHOEK, Anthony van, 
1>(3rn at Dc3tt, Holland, in 1632, and 
died there m 1723. A pioneer 
oi)server in biology, he is said to have 
done most of his work with simple 
masinifjdng leases, ndneli h© made 
himself. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, a double 
chain in the West Indies, forming. 
With the 'Windward Is. (q.v.), the 
Lesser Antilles. The outer chain 
comjnlses Sombrero, Virgin Is. (partly 
U.S.A.), Angniilia, Barbuda and 
Antigua (all British), St. Bartholo- 
mew, Desiracle and Slarie Galantc 
(all French), and St. I^Iuriin (Dutch 
and French). The inner chain com- 
pribcs Dominica, St. Ivitts, Nevis, 
Montserrat (all British), Guadeloupe 
and Maitiniqne (both French), and 
Saba and St. Eiistatins (both Dutch). 
Total area, 750 sq. miles; pop. 
330,000. 

The British Leeward Islands (con- 
sisting of five presidencies, Antigua, 
St. Christopher or St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Dominica, Mont sen at, and the Virgin 
Islands) form, a colony, area 715 sq. 
miles, with the seat of government at 
Antigua, and a pop. of 127,829. The 
chief products of the group are sugar, 
molasses, sea-isiand cotton, limes and 
lime tree products, oranges, timber, 
and tobacco. S'ce West Indies and 
articles on various islands. 

LEG, any limb of an animal that is 
used in supporting the body, and in 
walking a-nd running; in a narrower 
sense that part of the human limb 
from the knee to the foot. The human 
leg has two bones, the inner called the 
tibia or shinbone, the outer called the 
or clasp-bono. The tibia is 
much the larger of the two, and above 
supports the thigh-bone at the knee- 
joint, the fibula being attached to the 
outer side of its head. In front of the 
knee-joint, situated witiiin a tendon, 
is the loiee-cap or patella. (See Knee.) 
The lower end of the tibia and of the 
fibula take part in the formation of the 
ankle-joint, the weight being con- 
ducted to the foot by the tibia. (See 
Foot.) In the front are muscles which 
extend the foot, and on the back of 
the leg are two largo muscles forming 
the bulk of the calf of the leg, which 
unit© in a thick tendon, the tendo 
AchlUis. These muscles are used in 
walking, jumping, &c. 

LEG'ACY, a gift of personal pro- 
perty by will. It is a general rule that 
if a legatee die in the lifetime of the 
testator, the legacy lapses and falls 
into the residue of the estate, unless 
when the legatee has been a child of 
the testator, and has left children- 
If it is of a particular thing, as a gold 


watch or so many shares in a parti- 
cular company, it is epeeific; if of a 
sum of money to be paid out of the 
general estate, it ib general; and il of a 
smn of money to be paid out of a 
particular fund, it is demonsirahve. 
Legacy duty (q.v.) is payable on most 
legacies. If the testator after making 
the bequest of a specific legacy parts 
with the subject of it, the legacy is 
revoked or ‘adeemed.* All legacies 
are postponed to tho claims of 
creditors. 

LEGACY DUTY is payable on gifts 
of personal or movable estate made 
by a testator domiciled in the rinted 
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Kingdom, and on the distributive 
shares of such estate devolving under 
the intestacy of a person so domiciled. 
The rates vary according to the rela 
tionship to the testator or intescute, 
and are; 1 per cent in the case of 
husband or wife and lineal ascendants 
and descendants; 5 per cent in the 
ease of brothers and sisters and their 
descendants and their wives or hus- 
bands; and 10 per cent in the case of 
all other relatives and strangers. 

The 1 per cent duty is not payable 
(X) where the principal value of the 
property passing on the death in 
respect of which estate duty has been 
paid does not exceed £15,000, and (2> 
where the amount or value of tho 
legacy together with any other legacies 
derived by the same person from th® 
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testator or inteetate does not exceed 
(a) ;S1,000, or (b) if the person taking 
tlie legacy is tlie wido^v or child under 
twenty "One of the tcotaior or^ mi/es- 
tate, £2,000, wiiaterer the principal 
value of the property nia,y be. 

Exemptions from all legacy duties 
are irdcr alia objects of national in- 
terest, specific legacies under £20 in 
value, personal or movable estate not 
exceeding £100, and estates not ex- 
ceeding £1,000 net value, (exclusive 
of property settled otherwise than hy 
the will of the deceased) upon which 
estate duty has been paid. Furniture 
and other things not yielding mcome. 
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given in life-rent, do not bear the duty 
until they pass in absolute ownership. 
The duty must be accounted for at the 
time of paying, delivering, retaining 
in trust (e.g. for an infant), or other- 
wise discharging the legacy. It is 
borno by the legatee unless the will 
otherwise directs. See Death Duties; 
SCJCCESSION DUTT. 

LEGAL TENDEB, that coinage 
which a debtor can compel a creditor 
to accept in payment of his debt. By 
the Coinage Act, 1870, it may be (a) 
gold to any amount, (b) silver to the 
extent of £2, (e) bronze to the extent 
of Is., and also (d) for debts exceeding 
£5 Bank of England notes (except for 
pajunents by the bank and in Scot- 
land and Ireland). From 1 9 1 4 to 1 928, 
when they wore replaced by Bank of 
England notes, the £1 and lOs. Trea- 
sury Notes, issued at first as an emer- 
gency wai* measure, were tender to 
any amount. Foreign coins are not 
valid tender in the Dnited Kingdom. 

LE'GATES, persons sent by the 
pope as ambassadors to foreign courts. 
Legates a latere^ the highest in rank, 
were sent on particularly important 


misaions, and w’-ere taken from the 
college of cardinals only. Legates of 
lower ranks are the leijaii missi, and 
leoali nati. The legatl missi or nitncios 
correspond to ambassadors or niioi- 
sters maintained by secular states at 
foreign capitals. 

LB'GEND (Lat. legenda, to be read, 
from legere, to read), originally the 
title of a book containing lessons read 
daily in the services of the early 
Church, and aftervrards applied to 
collections of biographies of saints and 
martyrs or of traditional stories ol 
them, because they were read in tlie 
refectories of cloisters and at matins. 
The Roman breviaries contain his- 
tories of the lives of saints and 
martyrs, winch were read on the 
days of the samts whom they com- 
memorated. 

Legends were presented in a tan- 
gible form in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, and the best-known 
thirteenth-century work, is probably 
The Golden Legend (Aurea Logoiida), 
written by Jacobus de Voragine, 
Archbishop of Genoa (died 1298). 
The Lives of the Samts was known as 
Legenda Sanctorum^ but the most com- 
prehensive biographical works on the 
saints is that compiled by the 
Bollandists in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Ada Sanc'" 
torum . — Bibliography: H. A. Guer- 
ber. Myths and Legends of the Middle 
Ages; L. J. A. Maury, Croyances et 
ligendes du moyen dge; A. E. Hope 
Moncriefi, Romance of Legend and 
Chivalry. 

LEGENDRE (le-zMtP«ii'), Adrion 
Marie, mathematician, born at Paris 
in 1752, died 10th Jan., 1833. Edu- 
cated in the College Mazarin, he early 
became professor of mathematics in 
the Ecole Militaire, Paris, and in 1783 
a member of the Academy. In 1 7 8 7 he 
was employed along with Cassini and 
Mechain to measure a degree of lati- 
: tude between Dunkirk and Boulogne, 

I while English mathematicians did the 
' same on the other side of the Channel. 

His best-known work is his excel- 
lent Elements de Giometrie (1794), a 
substitute for Euclid which has been 
much used on the Continent. Le- 
g&ndre^s coefficients^ now called Zonal 
Harmonics, were introduced by him, 
and applied to the theory of attrac- 
tion. He wrote a great v/ork on Ellip- 
tic Functions, containing Ms own re- 
searches on Elliptic Integrals, as well 
as the later developments of Abel and 
Jacobi. He made discoveries of the 
first importance in the theory of 
numbers, and his treatise on the sub- 
ject is a classic. 

LEGHORN (It. Livomo)» a seaport 
of Northern Italy, capital of the pro- 
, Vince of Leghorn or Livorno. Leghorn 
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is for ilic most part modern, and from 
a tiny place of obont 700 mliabitants 
(sixtecnili century) it lias become tbe 
most important conmioreial tOAvn of 
Italy after (Jenoa, and (‘ontains tlie 
only naval college (AccademiaNavale) 
of iiicit country* It is intersected by 
canals, and a navigable canal connects 
it vfiili tlie Kiver Arno. 

Aiiiong objects of interest are the 
Buomo or Cathedral; tho church of 
the Madonna; a synagogue richly 
ornamented ’'ivith. marbles; the English 
chapol and cemetery (containing 
Smollett’s tomb); and the lazarettos, 
particularly San Leopoldo, one of the 
most magnificent v'orks of the kind m 
Europe. 

The manufactures are yaried. Ship- 
building is important, and trade is 
principally carried on with the ports 
of tlio Levant and with the United 
Eingdom, tlio exports being oils, silks, 
wines, hides, marble, and mercury. 

History. Leghorn vms a mere flsh- 
ing“Villag‘o when it came into the 
possession of the Florentines in 14-21, 
and it continued to be a place of no 
importance till the sixteenth century, 
when, in 1551, the Mcdicis extended 
an invitation to all classes and creeds 
upon the Continent to settle in 
Livorno. The town was extended, 
fortiiied, and proclaimed a city in 
1605. 

The Fort Vecchio still guards the 
entrance to tho harbour. The harbour 
was commenced in 1586 and completed 
in 1621, when Livorno %yas declared a 
free port. The modern double harbour 
was completed in 185.5, and is i)ro- 
tected by a modem mole. There is a 
seventeenth-century cathedral with a 
facade designed by Inigo Jones. Pop. 
(1931), 121,391. 

LEGHORN FOWL. ^STeePoiTLTim 

LEGION (Lat. lep'o, from leffcre, to 
gather or collect), in ancient Ptomaa 
armies a body of infantry consisting 
of different numbers of men at diiTer- 
ont periods, 3,000 at first, 4,200 under 
Servlus Tullius, 6,000 from tbo time of 
Marius onwards, and frequently with 
a small cavalry a uxiliary. Each legion 
was divided into ten cohorts, each 
cohort into three maniples, and each 
mauipie into two centuries. Every 
legion had sixty centurions, and the 
same number of opHones or lieu- 
tenants and standard-bearers. The 
standard of the legion was a silver 
eagle, introduced bv Marius. 

LEGION* FOREIGN, ^ee Forjeigk 
Legion. 

LEGION OF HONOUR (Ugian 
d*JIonneur), a French order for the 
recognition of nnlitary and civil merit, 
instituted by Napoleon while he was 
First Consul, 19th May, 1802, and in- 
augurated 14tli July, 1804. The 


decoration as worn by Napoleon con- 
sisted of a cross containing his portrait 
surrounded by a wTeath of oak and 
laurel, surmounted by tho impel la 1 
crowui, and bearing the legend 
Napolion Empercur des Fnm^ais; on 
the reverse was the French eagle v Ith 
a thunderbolt in his talons, and the 
legend llonuchr et Pafrie, 

The order has been remodelled upon 
several occasions, the last beaig sub- 



Obverse Eeveies 

First Fmpiro 



Obvei&e Ile\ erse 

Eepubhe, 1870 


sequent to the downfall of the Second 
Empire, and the dccoiation now con- 
sists of a five-armed, ten-pointed 
Cl OSS, bearing a wreath of oak and 
crowned by a laurel wreath, w^hich is 
in turn connected with tho clasp by a 
red ribbon of watered silk. Upon the 
obverse side of the cross is borne a 
medallion inscribed with a figure em- 
blematic of the Republic, and cariy- 
ing the legend RepuMique Fran^'ais^ 
1870; upon the reverse side are two 
flags (tricolour), and the legend 
MoaneuT et Patrle* 

The head of the Bepublio is Grand 
Master of Ihc^ order, which is now 
divided into five classes, Grand Cross, 
Grand Officer, Commander, Officer, 
and Chevalier, the numbers of appoint- 
ments in all cases being limb eil. During 
the European War several French and 
Belgian howns were decorated with 
the Legion of Honour; women are 



LEGISLATION 
elfeMo for appointmcni;. as are also 

^^lUgISLATION is one of the t’^vo 
main elements in government. ^ J he 
legislator is the one who carries _ 


..iiw carries* laws 
legis lato7', the 

law). The legislature frames the laws 
of a country; the adimnisixation 
p-nnlics lliem. The latter function is 
divided between the Jiidiciary and the 
executive, concerned respectively 
with the definition and the detailed 
application of legislation with refer- 
ence to the daily lifo of society.^ 

In modern States the functions of 
legislation and admimstration are 
Boiiaratod, the former being allooted 
to elected representatives oi^ tne 
people, while the latter is carriea out 
by a permanently appointed and paid 
staff of piililic servants. The element 
of pop nlar representation , tiistm- 
giiislies the modern democrats lorm 
of parliamentary governmpt from 
the monarchic or oligarchic absolnasm 
of past ages. Under the absolute rule 
of a monarch or an oligarchy the 
difference between legislation and 
administration is not distincUvo ; the 
edicts of the ruler are in efiect ad- 
mmifetrative rules, whethp based on 
the advice of a council or issued 
spontaneously.^ . , 

The distinctive quality of Icfisla 
tion, as understood in modern times, 
has its genesis with its control by 
popular representatives. under a 
constitutional monarchy the framing 
of the laws is the work of the ppre- 
sentatives of the people,^ but the act 
which creates new laws is the sanc- 
tion* of the monarch. The same result 
is obtained negatively under a re- 
public by the right of veto vested m 
its president. In practice the ruler s 
advisers nsuoJly initiate legislation; 
the draft law is considered and 
amended by one or two champers oi 
more or less real representatives of 
the people, and it then passes to the 
ruler for acceptance o^’.^^jection in 
its final form. Although the rulers 
veto theoretically exists under the 
British constitution it has rarely been 
evoked and never in modern times: 
hi the United States, on the other 
hand, the veto of the President is 
frequently exercised on legislation 
contrary to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. ^ , 

An important auxiliary of legisla- 
tion is mdificciion, or the drawing up 
of orderly systems of law. This may 
either be legislation pure and snmno 
Le. the framing of fresh laws, but in 
an orderly and connected code ), as 
tho Mosaic law or the codes of Solon 
and Draco, or the digesting of exist- 
ing law, as the codices of Thocdosian 
and Justinian, and, to come, to our 
own day- the many OonBolldating Acts 
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of Parliament, or of common (un- 
written) iaw', as the i andecte of 

Justinian. 

The Code NapoUon and the Prussian 
Landrccht were in large measure fresh 
legislation, though based on the exist- 
ing French and Prussian law respec- 
tively. Codes such as tho Mosaic and 
Draconian were no doubt I ased on 
existing custom, their merit t eiugthe 
definition and stereotyping of it. This 
would be the main function per- 
formed in the law -giving of t e Drniils 
in Britain and the Brelions in Ireland, 
The Roman emperors reduced the 
then existing legislative bodies, the 
Senate (or council of elders) and 
Oomitia (assembly of tho t coplc), to a 
consultative ca-'acity, a. id until tho 
close of the Middle Ages legislation 
remained a fu ction oi tho prince or 
ruler, uncontrolled by any popular 
representative body. Tho legislative 
power w'as tho last to be aciiuired by 
tho British Parliament, being pre- 
co cdby the control over taxation and 
the right to impeach tho king’s 
ministers for misconduct. It was not 
until the nineteenth century that 
representative logislatui'os were se- 
cured in the European States; the 
were everywhere modelled closely on 
the British Parliament. 

In some States, notably in Switzer- 
land, Esthonia, and in certain state 
Govoramonts of the United States, 
and of Australia, the system of the 
Initiative and the Referendum is in 
force. Under this system legislation 
may he directly initialed by the 
people, and completed drafts of some 
or all laws must be submitted to 
popular vote (referendum) for sanc- 
tion or veto, and must bo submitted 
if a certain percentage of voters so 
demand. Draft legislation may bo 
promoted by a petition with a pre- 
scribed minimum of signatures; this 
is Initiative. The petition, if not 
acceded to, must be referred to a 
popular vote, and if popular appi‘ovaI 
is thus manifested, the proposed law 
must bo carried into effect by the 
legislative chamber. , , , 

The limits between legislation and 
administration vary a good deal in 
different countries. In Great Britain 
it is usual to draft Acts of Parliament 
in great detail, regulations issued 
under them being concerned mainly 
with the duties of the departments 
entrusted with their administration. 
In recent times there has boon a 
tendency to give ministers power to 
issue regulations and ordei'S in 
council, and this tendency has boen 
criticised as a usurpation of legislative 
authority. , 

In some of the European States, 
notably France, Germany, and Itaijq 
■Jaws are frequently promulgated in 
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ranoli more general terms, lea-ving 
wider scope to tlie admimstration in 
filling Hi detiiils and even in supple- 
meiitiiig tlic legislative provisions; 
ahva.ys subject, however, to the right 
of the legislative bodies to amend or 
repeal the administrative ordinances. 
This method of legislation is open to 
abuse where the administration is not 
closely watched and controlled, but it 
saves the time of the legislative 
chambers, and ensures a greater 
flexibility, which is important in 
legislation dealing^ with complicated 
and changing social problems. Ac- 
cordingly there was a strong move in 
this direction in British practice 
during the Enropean War, since 
when, however, a read ion. against 
‘Government by Bnreancracy* has 
set In, — Of. W. T. Brown, Underlying 
Principles of LegUlaiion. 

LEGISLATURE, the authority in a 
State vested with the power of maliing 
law’s. Such a body may be (a) 
sovereign, or (6) non-sovereign or 
subordinate. 

(a) The outstanding example of a 
sovereign legislature is tlie Parliament 
of the United Ivingdom, which is both 
a legislative and a constituent 
assembly, i.c. the king in parliament 
may make, alter, or repeal any law, 
W’hcther affecting public or private 
rights or ibe Constitution, wdth equal 
facility, and cannot be limited or over- 
ruled by any person or body. In the 
words of Blackstone: “The power and 
Jurisdietion of Parliament is so 
transcendent and absolute that It 
eannot be confined either for causes or 
persons wdihin any bounds. ... It 
hath sovereign and uncontrollable 
authority in the making, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, 
repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, coneernlng matters of all 
possible denominal Ions, ecclesiastical 
or temporal, civil, military, maritime, 
or criminal, this being the place where 
that absolute despotic power, which 
must in all Goverainents reside somo- 
where, is eurnisted by the Conctitu- 
tion of these kingdoms. All mischiefs 
and grievances, operations, ^ and 
remedies, that transcend the ordinary 
course of the law's are within the reach 
of this extraordinary tribiinah It can 
regulate or new -mo del the aucecssion 
to the crown. * . . It can alter the es- 
tablished religion of the land. ... It 
can chiinge and create afresh even the 
Constitution of the kingdom and of 
Parliaments iheinselves. ... It can 
In short, do everything that is not 
naturally Impossible. . . . True it ie 
that wiiat the Farliament doth, no 
authority on earth can undo.^* 

(h) A non -sovereign or subordinate 
legislature, on the other hand, is 
restricted in its legislative powers in 


some way, as by the existenee of a 
Constitution from wliidi it derives its 
authority and which it cannot change, 
or which it can change only by extra- 
ordinary’' diiheulty ; or !.iy the exist enco 
of an independent authority w'hieh 
may pronounce its laws invalid or 
unconstitutional. Examples are flic 
legislatures of France, Belgium, and 
other countries, and of the British 
Dominions, which have a high degree 
of sovereignty, and those local foodies 
with more limited pmvers (rntmiciiial 
corporations, railway cornpanics, Ac.) 
which are not ordinarily called legis- 
latures. Thus the British Doniinion 
Parliaments make and repeal law«!, 
but they have no power to alter the 
Imperial Statutes which gave them 
their constitutions, nor is any Domin- 
ion Statute valid which conflicts with 
an Imperial Statute applyjmg to that 
Dominion. Legally the Imperial 
Parliament can legislate for ilie 
Dominions, and the Crowm can veto 
Dominion legislation; in practice, of 
course, Ih© self-governing Dominions 
enjoy virtually complete legislative 
and administrative autonomy. In ihe 
United States of America Congress 
may pass laws to W’hi(*h the courts will 
not give effect as being in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. In a federal 
Constitution the legislative bodies of 
the individual States are necessarily 
non-sovereign bodies bound by the 
terms of the treaty w’-hich forms the 
federal Constitution, Of the law- 
making bodies not ordinarily termed 
legislatures, a railway company may 
he taken as an example. It can make 
hy-laws regulating its affairs, e.g. con- 
ditions of travelling, but only within 
the limits of the Act constituting It and 
not repugnant to tlie general laws of 
the land. — Bibliography: A. V. 
Dicey, Law of ffie Consiibdion; Sir 0. 
P. llbcrt, T/ie Mcckantcs of Law 
Making; Sir W. R. Anson, Law and 
Cnsiom of the ConsUhdion* 

LEGITIM (lej'-), or BAIRN’S PART, 
in Scots haw, the share of a father’s 
movable property to which on his 
death his children are entitled. This 
amounts to one- third w'hcre the father 
has left a widow, and one-half '5V'hGro 
there is no widow. The lecitim cannot 
be diminished or affected by any 
testamentary or other morifs eama 
deed. Et may bo discharged by ante- 
nuptial contract of the parents, nr 
satisfied by a toslanaonfcary provision 
given and accepted in lion of it. By a 
statute passed in ISSl legitim is also 
made payable out of the mother s 
movable estate. 

LEGITI?dAT!ON, the act whereby a 
bastard is made legitimate. Legititaa- 
tion may be accomplished In threo 
ways: by subsequent marriage of the 
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parents (per subseqnem mairivioniim) 
prayided ttiat at tlio date oX the child’s 
birth neither of the parents was mar- 
ried to a third person, and that the 
father at the time of the marriaerc was 
clomfdted in isiiiiriand or Wales. This 
(except as to domicile) was the law in 
Scotland hut not in Kn??land till the 
passing of the Le??ilimacy Act, 1926. 

A child so legitimated is given the 
status and right of one horn legiti- 
mate, and if thereafter there slionki be 
issue of the marriage, he will he the 
eldest, and entitled to siiecced ns such. 
Bnfc if an illegitimate child dies belorc 
ids parents marry their subsequent 
marriage legitimates him only so far 
as regards his children’s rights of 

an r'A Accn An 

K the lather of an illegitimate per- 
son is domiciled, at the time of his 
marriage to the mother, in a country 
other than England or Wales (m- 
cliiding Scotland imd His Majestv’s 
dominions) hy tue law of which 
legitimation by subsequent marihige 
is recognized, the legitimacy of that 
person, if living, will be recognized in 
England and Wales as from 1st Jan., 
1927, or the date of the marriage, 
whicnever last happens. It is not 
essential that at the time of the child’s 
birth the father was domiciled in a 
country where legitimacy by snbsc- 
qnent marriage was recognised. When 
the right to property depends .upon 
the seniority of children legitimated 
persons rank as if bom on the date of 
legitimation. 

LEGITIMISTS (Lat. legitimus, legal, 
from lex, law), a French party which, 
after 1830, upheld the claims of the 
elder line of the Bourbons, to which 
Charles X belonged, against the 
younger or Orleanist line. The claims 
of the families of Bourbon and Orleans 
were eventnally (1883) united in the 
person of the Comte de Paris. The 
name of Icgitiniists is now applied to 
the believers in hereditary monarchy 
as opposed to parliamentary rale. 

LEGROS (1^-grd), Alphonse, French 
art.iBt, who worked mainly in England, 
bom near Diion in 1837, died in 
London 1011. Among his more im- 
portant pictnres are TM Anglers, The 
T*iigrimrtqe, The Spanish OMster, The 
Benediction of the Sea, The Baptism, 
and The Tinker, this last being now in 
the Yictoria and Albert Mnseum. 

His etchings (well represented in 
the British Mnsemn) will prove in all 
probability his most enduring work, 
among the most notew'orthy being bis 
Death arid the Woodman and Le Repos 
des Pauvres, both marked by breadth 
in conception and treatment. His 
portraits are also of considerable in- 
terest and valno. As a teacher he ex- 
ercised great iuiinence. His work is 


marked by simple and direct tech- 
nique, and sincere, rather severe 
handling: qualities which re-appear 
in many of his pupils. 

LEGUMINO'S.^, one of the largest 
and moat important natural orders of 
plant s, ineludingn bout seven thousand 
species, wiiich are dispersed through- 
out the W'orld. They are trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, dilTeiing nidely in habit, 
with stipulate, alteinato (rarely oppo- 
site), pinnate, digit at elv compound or 
simple leaves, and axillary or terminal 
one- or niany-ilowered peduncles of 
often showy fion’ers, which are suc- 
ceeded by a legiiinmous fruit. Three 
sub-oTders are recognized: Papilion- 
aceiB, Cajsalp'nieoB and Mimoseie. 
It contains a greot vanety of use- 
ful and beautiful species, as peas, 
beans, lentils, cd<wer, lucorn, sainfoin, 
vetebes, mdigo, logwood, and many 
other dyeing plants, acacias, senna, 
tamarinds, fee. 

LEH, the chief town of Ladakh 
province, Kashmir, in a fine open 
valley about 11,000 feet above sea- 
level, and 2 miles from the right bank 
of the Indus, 210 miles north ot Simla. 
The Rajah’s palace and several local 
temples are ol very rich architecture. 
Leh is the great entrepot for the 
trafldo between the Pmnab, Ckincso 
Turkistan, and Lhasa, the population 
being abont 3,000. 

LEHAR, Franz, Hungarian com- 
poser, born 30th April, 1870, after 
studying at Vienna and Prague he 
became a conductor, producing his 
first opera, Kukuska, subsequently 
called Tatiana, in 1896. His charming 
melodies and waltzes have earned 
him great popularity, and among his 
successes may be mentioned The 
Merrv Widow, Paganini, Gypsy Love, 
Frederica, and The Land of Smiles, 

LEIBNITZ (Hbhiits), Gottfried Wil- 
helm, Baron von, German scholar and 
philosopher, born in 1646 at Leipzig, 
died in 1710. He studied law, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy at the iini- 
''^ersity of his native town, where he 
published a philosophical disserta- 
tion, De Prindpio Individui, as earlv 
as 1663. This was followed by several 
legal treatises, for example, De Con- 
difwnibm (1665), and by a remarkable 
philosophico-mathematica I treatise, 
De Arte Combinnforia (1666). 

After holding political appoint- 
ments tinder the Elector of Mainz he 
went to Paris in 1672, and there ap- 
plied himself particularly to mathe- 
matics. He also went to England, 
where be was elected a member of the 
Royal Society, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Boyle and Newton. 
About this time he made his discovery 
of the differential cAlculus. The Duke 
of Branswick-Ltlnebnrg then gave 
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hiin the office of councillor and a 
penbion, and alter a further stay in 
Fails he returned to Hanover in 1676, 
and entered upon the euperintendenoe 
of the library. 

For the rest of Ms life h© served 
the Brunswick family, chiefly re- 
biding at Hanover, though visit- 
ing; also Berlin, Vienna, 8lc. 
Being comiiiissioned to write the 
history of the House of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, Leibnitz; went (1687) to 
Vienna, and thence to Italy. About 
this time he proposed a scheme to re- 
unite Proiesti^nts and Catholics. 
Having assisted the Elector of 
Brandenburg (afterwards Frederick I 
of Prussia) to establish the Hoyal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, he 
was made president lor life (1700). He 
was also made a Privy Councillor by 
Tsar Peter the Great. 

In 1710 he published his celebrated 
Fssai de Theodirte, on the goodness of 
God, imman liberty, and the origin 
of evil, in which he maintained the 
doctiines of pre-established haimony 
and optimism, and which v/as followed 
by his Kouveaux sur VEnt&nde- 

ffXiii hUinatii, A sketch c£ his philo- 
sophy was given by him in his Mon- 
Gdolo{/k\ 17 14. Severe tacks of gout, 
and hib conercveisy wiiii Kew ton con- 
cerning i/he disco voiy ot the differ- 
ential calculus, ciabitteied the close 
of his active life. 

Although Leibnitz was eminent in 
various branches of knowledge, he is 
famous chiefly for his philosophical 
and mathematical ochievemeats. 
Greatly influenced by the philosophy 
ol Descartes, ho differed from the 
latter both in method and in some 
principles. The piincipal metaphys- 
ical speculations of Leibnitz? are con- 
tained in his Tluodicee, Nouveaux 
Essais» Eysieme notiveau de la Nature, 
Be Ipsa Natura, Mo'nadologie, and in 
portions of hia correspondence. H© 
controverted Locke’s reieotion of 
innate ideas, holding that there are 
necessary truths which cannot be 
Jeajucd from experience, but are 
innate in the soul, not, indeed, actu- 
ally iorming objects of knowledge, 
but capable of being called forth by 
circumstances. For his theory of 
monads, see Monad. 

Authorities seem generally agreed 
that Leibnitz discovered the differ- 
ential calculus independently of any 
knof;vlcdge of Newton’s method of 
fluxions. — Bibliogbapht: J. F. 
Nourrisson, La PMlosopMe de Leib- 
F. Kirohner, G. W, Leibnitz; 
B. A. W. Russell, Criiical Exposition 
of the Philosophy of Leibnitz. 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of, fifth BOB of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, born (circa) 1532, 
died 1588. In 1549 he was married to 
vt-— 


Amy Robsart, daughter of a Devon- 
shire gentleman, and Is said to have 
been accessory to her murder in 1560. 
He had been knighted, by Edward VI, 
and Elizabeth created Min Bari ol 
Leicester and Privy Councillor, and 
bestowed titles and estates on him 
lavishly, but he excited the violent 
anger of the queen hy his marriage 
with the Countess of Essex in 1578. 
He is characterized as an ambitious 
and unscrupulous courtier. The 
earldom lapsed with his death. 

LEICESTER (les-tdr), a city, mimi- 
cipal, parliaiiientary, and county 
borough of England, stands on tho 
Soar near tho centre of Leicestershire* 

The more important public build- 



the site of the old Saxim cathe&al, 
and attorning the abbey of St. Mary 
at which Cardinal Wolscy died in 
1530; St. Martin’s; St. Clary’s, dating 
from twelfth century; St. Nicholas’s, 
a very ancient Gotoic church; the 
municipal buildings, with lofty clock- 
tower, and flue public square with 
fountain; tho guild-hall, once tho hall 
of a Corpus Ohristi guild, and town 
hall till 1870; the public library; and 
Trinity Hospital (1330), 

The staple manufactures are cotton 
and worsted hosiery, elastic webs, 
iron-W’’are, boots and shoes, shawls, 
lace, and thread. 

Leicester is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and was known to the 
Romans, v^ho established a camp 
there in a.b. 50, under the name of 
Paiie CoHtan&rum. The Saxon name 
ivas Legerceasire. It was made a city 
in 1919, and in 1927 became the seat 
of a bishop. In 1928 its mayor wa^ 
given the title of Lord Mayor* ft 
sends three members to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931), 239,111. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, a county of 
fWland, m the Midlands; area. 

5^2,779 acres. Tlie surface is varied 
and nnerea, but possesses no bold 
fcatares. The county is nearly eo uallv 
divided geologrically by the and 
sandstone lorinations; the former cm 
tee the latter on the w^t 

gdc. The coa! formation exists to 
t-hc extent of about 15 sq. miles 
on the west and the clay-slate in 
Charnwood Forest (deforested), an 
exovated area where Bardon Prill 
rises some 900 feet. The princinal 
rivers, ail tributaries of the Trent 
are the Soar, Wreak, Anker, Dev^n 
andMease, Dairy -famsare numerous^ 



and utzlton cheese is oxtenaivoly made. 

sheep are much 
valued for their wool. The countv 

w™t! 


TtoT j.Harxet-JtiarDorough 

Mdton-MowW, and Hinckley, the 
+ being well-kno-^vn fox- 
hunting centres. Pop. (1931), 541,794 


LEIGH, a borough of England 
county of Lancashire, 124 nSes vSst 
of Manchester, It has nianufacturos of 
cottons, silks, glass, ironware, agrietd! 
tuml implements, &c., and near it am 

Pop.^osT)! 

^ I^IGH-OM-SEA, a watering-place 
m Essex, England, on tho Thames 
now, a ward of Southend. Oyster' 
immig IS important* -^ster 

^ LE1GI3TON (laTon), Fredeplek 

^otd Leif htott, painter, Ppesideifr^^ 

tho Koyal Aeadomy, born at 

1®?®- 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD 

hf Morence, w'hich was Bre- 

Knted to the Scottish nation ClSg 
mS® m 1922. For loixr sahTe- 
*^2 resided at Paris, and 
London book up residence in 

Af was eleoLod an aseociato 

A Doj^ai Academv, and in 1869 an 
siicceedeti 

Sir Francis Grant as President of tho 
knighted, and was 
named an officer of tho Legion of 
In 1S8G he was Siado a 
baronet, and on Ist Jan., 1896, he was 
made a peer. s v 

long litet of hia 
of mention niay be made 

I^opimephoria (ISTG). 

Gymon ami Iphiyenii 
and J3an Players (lS89)j and 
tlm Ui go frescoes at Hie South IL n- 
sing ton ^ Museum, represoiiting the 
Irts applied to Wa^\ and 
me Jirts of Peaee, 

ndditiou to his pictures he has 
7 ns a sculptor bv 

V. a Python (1870) 

'1®®®)- Ho also 
some black-and-white tlius- 
Rations, notably to George Eliot’s 
liomola. The special merit of his work 
/?S? bho coireet though cold 
draughtsmanship and in its balanced, 
harmonious di^sign. His colour, 
^nb without charm, is never 
really satisfactory except in miiiai 
decora.jimis. Leighton House, his 
nome m Kensington, containing many 
examples of Ms work, is preserved and 
B possession of that Ilo ’ 


Iloyal 


'p**, c ; - i."- ^ -o-oyai n^cademv 

of 18 aa his picture of Cirmbtie^ 


LEIGHTON, Robert, Archbishop of 
Sig-ss^ow* born in 1611, diodinLondon 
bhe attempt at the accession 
Charles II to establish Episccpacy 
Leighton accepted relne- 
rg'^bly the bishopric ot Dunblane, in 
rne nope of moderating the violent 
bhe time. He twieo 
visited London (1665 and 1609) to 
bhe king to moderate the zeal 
®£ Sbs.pP6 and Lauderdale, and 
^ceptod translation to the arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow in 1669 after a 
jFp^se of court assistance in the 
aur^pt to carry out a liberal lueasuro 
lor^the comprehension of tho Preabv- 
tenans. The promise being broken, he 
resigned his see (1674), and siihse- 
Tuently resided for the most part tat 
nis sister s estate in Sussex. 

LEIGHTON BUmARD, market 
tojvn and urban district ot Bedford- 
It stands on tho Oiisoi, 37^ 
^es from London, on tho L,M.S. Riy. 

ks a beautiful market cross and 
an old sohopl. The town lives chiefly 
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on its agricultural trade. Pop. (1031), 
7 , 031 . 

LEINSTER (lin'ster), a province of 
Ireland, in tlie Irish Free State, di- 
vided into twelve counties — -Wexford, 
Kilkemiy, Carlow, V/icklow, Dublin, 
■Kildare, Leix (Queen’s County), 
Offaly (King’s County), Westmeath, 
Longford, Meath, and Louth; area, 
7,024 gq. miles. Loinater is the most 
favoured of the four provinces of 
Ireland in the extent of its tillage and 
pasture lauds, and its wealth in 
minerals. Pop. (1026), 1,149,002. 

LEIPA, Bohmisch-Lelpa, torra of 
€ 2 iecIioslovakia, in Bohemia; on the 
Polz. There are railway workshops 
and extensive manufaotuies. Pop. 
about 0,000. 

LEIPOA (li-po'a), a genus of gallin- 
aceous birds of the family Mega- 
podiidfc, of which the only species is 
the Lcipoa ocelldta of the naturalists, 
the ngota-oo of the aboriginal Austra- 
lian, and the ‘native pheasant’ or 
niailec bird of the colonists- The bird 
is a native of South and West 
Australia, is of the sige of a very small 
turkey, and, like the xiustralian brush 
turkey, constructs motmds in which 
to lay its eggs. 

LEIPZIG, a city of Saxony, im- 
portant commercial centre and one of 
the greatest book-publishing, type- 
founding cities of Europe. It origin- 
ated in Ltpa (lime tree), a Wendish 
fishing- village of the tenth century, 
and is first mentioned as a towm in 
1015. Its pre-eminent position in the 
book trade dates from the seventeenth 
century. 

During the eighteenth century 
Leipzig was the focus of a literary i 
movement under Gotfcsohed, and it 
suffered greatly during the Napo- 1 
leonic wars. A monuiaent in the 
Johannisplata? commemorates the 
VolkcrscMarM or ‘battle of the 
nations,* the German term for the 
battle of Leipzig, in which Napoleon 
was defeated (1813). In 1879 the 
ReicJisgcricM^ supreme court of 
Imperial Germany, was established in 
a grandiose pile within the town, 
whore a few German officers accused 
of violating the laws of war were 
tried in 1921- Leipzig possesses the 
largest railway station in Europe, and 
a university, founded in 1409. 

Until 1829 the Konigshaus (seven- 
teenth century) was the palace of the 
ruling Saxon princes. Two annual 
Mrs have been held by the city since 
1170, and, although much injured by 
modern commercial progress, they 
are still unique as the Mecca of Euro- 
pean bibliophiles. Leipzig has a 
broadcasting statioii (259 m., 2 kw.), 
and two airports. Fop. (1925), 
684,728. 
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LEISTON, urban district of Suffolk, 
4 miles from Saxmundham. on the 
L.N.E. Ely. The main industry is 
agricultural and the chief object of 
mterest the abbey ruins. Pop. (i 931h 

" LEITH (leth), the port of Edin- 
burgh, in the county of Midlothian, 
Scotland, about 14 miles from the 
centre of Edinburgh, on the south 
shore of the Firth of Forth, on both 
sides of the Water of Leith. It is con- 
nected with Edinburgh by Leith 
V/aik and other lines of streets, and 
by branch lines of the railways 
centring in Edinburgh. Among the 
principal public buildings are the 
custom-house, exchange buildings, 
court-house, Trinity House, and the 
corn-exchange. 

The chief manufactures are ropes, 
sail-cloth, oil-cake, paints, colours, 
artificial manures, and there are ship- 
building-yards, iron-foundries , engine- 
works, flour-mills, oil-mills and 
refineries, steam sawmills, largo 
maltings, and an ice-factory. The 
foreign trade is chiefly with the Baltic 
and the principal irrench, German, 
Dutch, and Belgian ports, with which 
there is a trade in grain and flour. 
There are extensive wet-docks, and 
several pnblic graving-docks. 

Leith is mentioned for the first 
time, nnder the name of Inverleith, in 
a charter of David I granted in 1128. 
In 1896 Edinburgh promoted a Bill in 
Parliament for the inclusion of Leith. 
This Bill was rejected, but an amal- 
gamation was effected in 1920. Fop. 
(on inclusion), 81,618. 

LEITMERITZ, now LITOMERICE, 
a to^vn of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 
on a height above the Elbe, is the see 
of a bishop, and contains a fine old 
cathedral. The industries are mainly 
connected with brewing- Pop. 15,509. 

LEITRIM (le'trmi), a north-western 
county of the Irish Free State, Con- 
naught, about 51 miles long by 21 
miles broad; area, 376,774 acres. 
Lough Allen, in the course of the 
Shannon, almost halves the comity; 
the seaward half having a small 
coastal exit to Donegal Bay; the in- 
land half being traversed by the 
Shannon and containing the county 
town, Oarrick-on-Shannon. The sur- 
face, abounding in small lakes, is 
somewhat rugged and mountainous in 
the north, but elsewhere generally 
fiat and in part moorish. In the 
valleys the soil, resting generally on 
limestone, is fertile. The principal 
crops are oats and potatoes. The 
minerals include iron, lead, and 
copper, all at one time worked, and 
coal, still raised to some extent. Pop. 
(1926), 55,907. 

LEIX. See Queen's Countt* 
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LSIXOES, the cliief harbotir of 
OportOs Portugal, near ilie Douro 
estuary. 

LELAND, CharlQs Godfrey, 
American author, Tborn at Pliiladol- 
phia 1824., died in 1903. He studied 
law, but abandoned it for a literary 
life. lie is best known through, jbas 
quaint Hans Breifmann Ballads in 
PennsylTunia Dutch, and his works 
on tho language of the gipsies. 

LELAND, or LAYLONDE, Jolin, an 
English antiquary, born in London 
about 1506, died in 1552. He was 
edxicated at St. Paul’s School, and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, after- 
wards studying at Oxford and at 
Paris. On his return PIcnry VIU 
made him his chaplain and librarian, 
and gave him the riMo of Royal 
Antiquary. 

In 1533 he was empowered, by a 
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commission under tho great seal, to 
search for objects of antiquity in the 
archiyes and libraries of all cathedrals, 
abbes^s, or priories, and spent six 
years in travelling for this purpose. 
The great bulk of his collections was 
ultimately placed in the Bodleian 
Library in an undigested state. 
Hearne printed a considerable part, 
forming The Itinerary of John Leland, 
and Lelaiidi Aniiquarii de Mebits 
Britannicis Commentarii. 

LS LOGLE. See Locle, Le. 

LEXY, Sir Peter, painter, born at 
Soest, in Westphalia, in 1617 or 1618, 
died in 1680. Lely or Le Lys was 
properly a nickname borne by his 
father, whose family name was Van 
der Yaes. He was first instructed by 
Peter Orebber at Haarlem, but came 
to England in 1641, in the train of 
William, Prince of Orange, and com- 
menced portrait-painting. He finished 
portraits both of Charles I and of 
Cromvrell (the latter in the Pitti 
Gafiery, Plorence); but it was not 
until the Restoration that he rose to 
the height of his fame. 

His work satisfied the voluptuous 
taste of the now court, was in great 
favour with Charles II, who knighted 


him, and he painted the portraits of 
tho fair and Iraii ladies oi the court. 
The scries of Beavttes, oiigmaily 
eleven in number, but now reduced 
to nine, contains some of his best 
work. The Collection is now at 
Hampton Court. Another well-known 
series is that of the Flagmen, twelve 
in number. The finest of Lely’s few 
historical works is Bmannah and ike 
Elders, at Burleigli House. 

LE MANS. See Maks, Le. 

LEMBERG, now LV/OW, a city ot 
Poland (formerly in Austria), and 
capital of the district of Goiieia. Tbe 
town was founded in 1259, and w’as an 
important Polish city until 1772, y hen 
Galicia was annexed to Austea, 
Lemberg being made the provincial 
capital. In course of the Euronean 
War the attention of all the High 
Commands was fixed upon Lemberg, 
and a series of the most tremendous 
battles in history was fought for its 
possession. Captured by the Russians 
under Russky (3rd Sept., Xj 14), 
Brusilov, the Russian generalissimo, 
held Lemberg until the great German 
ofiensive of 3rd June, 1015, which 
culminated in its evacuation and 
occupation by Mackensen on 22nd 
June. The Ukranlans captured the 
town in Oct., 1918, but were driven 
out by the Poles about a month later. 
Lemberg is an archbishopiic (Roman 
Catholic), and has a university, 
founded in 1661. Formerly (under the 
Austrian regime) Austrian Poland 
was governed by the Galician Diet, 
sitting at Lemberg and controlled 
from Vienna. Pop. (1931), 336.177. 

LEMMING, a rodent mammal very 
nearly allied to the voles. There are 
several species, found in Norway, 
Lapland, Siberia, and th© northern 
parts of America. 

The most noted species is the com- 
mon or European lemming (illyddes 
lemmus), of which the body colour is 
brownish variegated with black; the 
sides of the head and belly white, or of 
a greyish tint. The legs and tail are 
of a grey colour. The head is large and 
shortened, the body thick-set, and 
the limbs stout. It feeds on plants, 
and is exceedingly destructive to 
vegetables and crops. It burrowf 
under the ground at a limited depth. 
It is very prolific, and vast hordes 
sometimes migrate tow^ards the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Bothnia, 
destroying all vegetation in their path. 
Great numbers of wild animals — 
bears, wolves, foxes — ^hang upon them 
in their march, making them their 
prey, thus tending to keep their 
numbers in some degree in check. The 
banded lemmingiOnnimdus tor quatm} 
is native to Siberia, Greenland, and 
North America, 
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LEMNIAM EARTH, a kind of 
astrinft-cnt medicinal earth, of a fatty 
consibtenco and reddish colour, used 
in the same cases as hole. It removes 
impurities like soap. It was oi'Fanally 
found in Lemnos, hut occurs also in 
Bolicinia, Russia, and India, result- 
ing from decay of felspaihic roclvs, 
like kaolin, to which it is related. 
Called also Sphragide^^ 

LEMNOS (Slalimene), the mort 
northerly island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, hetween the Ilellespont 
and hfount Athos, formerly in pos- 
^'ession of tno Turks, but occupied 
Dy the Greeks during the Kui'ojiean 
"W'ar, and amioxod ]>y them at the 
conclusion of peace with Turkey. 
Mudros Bay, on Lemnos, form<id be- 
tween 1015 and Maich, 1916, a 
gigantic base for the combined French 
and British European and native 
troops engaged in the campaign of 
Galhpoli, It has an area of 150 rq. 
miles. The principal town on the 
island is Kastro. Lemnos formerly 
contained a volcano, Mo&y chins, 
which was regarded as the workshop 
of Hephaistos (Vulcan), Pop. 25,000. 

LEMON, Mark, English Journalist, 
humorist, and dramatic writer, boi-n 
in London 30th Nov., 1809, died at 
Crawley, in Sussex, 23rd May, 3870. 
He made his first literary essays in the 
lighter drama, supplying the London 
stage with more than sixty pieces — 
farces, melodramas, and comedies. 
On the establishment of Punch, the 
first number of which appeared on 
17th July, 1841, he became joint- 
editor with Henry Mayhow, ana two 
years later sole editor. 



LEM'ON, the fruit of the lemon tree 
{Qitfus mediea, var, Lwwnuni), origin- 
ally brought from the tropical parts of 
Asia, but now cultivated very ex- 
tensively in the south of Europe, espe- 
cially in Sicily. It is of the same genus 
as the orange and citron, and dififers 
little from the lime. It is a knotty- 
v/oodod tree of rather Irregular 
growth, about B feet high; the leaves 


are oval, and contain scattered glands 
which are filled v/ifclt a volatile oil. 

The shape of the fruit is oblong, and 
its internal structure is similar to 
that of the orange. The Juice Is acid 
a-iid agreeable; and besides being used 
for beverages is employed by calico- 
printers to di'^charge colours. It also 



teinars. Left, Emg-taUed {Lnnur catia), Bigbt, 
Giey or broad-ao^eti (tlapalemnr fffiseits) 

contains citric acid, sugar, aibumin- 
ous and some mineral matter, nearly 
half of which consists of potash. 

The oil of lemon is a volatile oil of 
yellow or greenish colour got from the 
fresh rind of the lemon. It is used in 
perfumery, and in medicine as a 
stimulant and imbefacicnt. 

LEMON-GRASS* an Indian grass 
{Andropogmi sdicBnanihm), remark- 
able for its fragrance, which re- 
sembles that of the lemon. From it is 
obtained grass-oil (q.v.). 

LE'MUR, a name popularly given 
to any member of the Lemuroidea, 
the lowest sub -order of the Primates, 
which also include monkeys, apes, 
and men. The chief fa.inily is that of 
the Lemuridge, among w^Mch the 
Lemurinas or True Lemurs are dis- 
tinguished by their four-footed or 
quadrupedal mode of progression. 
The tail is elongated and furry, hut is 
never prehensile. The hind-limbs are 
longer than the fore-limbs; the second 
toe in the hind-foot being long and 
claw-like, and the nails of all the 
other toes being flat. The fourth digit 
of the hand, and especially of the 
foot, is longer than the others. The 
thumb can always be opposed to the 
other fingers, and has a broad# 
fiatteaed nail. The cars are small and 
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ovos large. Tlic incisor teeth 
are generally^ four, the canines two, 
molars twelTC in each :.aw. 
The true leniurs arc exclusively con- 
fined to Madagascar and the oomoio 

^^LemilridEO also ombiace: (1) In- 
drwS^ a Masoarono sub-family 
toefSung the short-tailed 
“mSiuSofa and other forms wu.h dis- 
proportionately large hmd-hmbs,m 

Gafeminos. natire to Alrica and 
Madagascar, with large ears and ion^ 
tellsfas in Galago, which ranges over 
most of Africa; ./3) Loristaro email 

ARntic forms with veiy iurge eyes, 
and cither tailless or with a very ^ort 
tail. The Ma-pcarene family 
iTiTidse includes only the ayo-ajc 
iCh iromys mudagascane'iisis), a small 
c-^ature with a squirrel-hke tail and 
Slicnuated Wers. A third family, 
Tarsiid^, has been constituted lor the 
spectre lemur ( ^'arsius speciTUTn)^ 
which has large ears, 
and ouchers on the ends of di^ts. 
All lemurs are arboreal, and thoir diet 
is of mixed kind. . 

LEMURESj among the ancient 
Itomans, synonymous with 
sSs 5 the dead. To appease them, 
a ceremony of exorcism was ^hserved 
on the nights of the 9th, 11th, and 
13th May, when the lather of the 
house throw black beans nine times 
over his head, thus seoimng. one year s 
immunity from all evil spirits. The 
ceremony v;as called Lejnxina^ 

LENA, a river of Siberia, one of the 
largest in the world, rising on the 
St^western side of the mountains 
Sliich sldrt the western shore of Lake 
Baikal! about 70 miles .e.k.s. of 
It flows in a mnding course, 
and discharges itself through a delta 
So tS Arctic Ooeam ItBCOiirse 
windings included, is about 2,900 
miiel and, with its tributaries, it has 
rarainage area of upwards of 900,000 

stiTmUeC Steamers ply on part of the 

^^"lENGLEH, Suzanne, French lawn 
tennis player. Bom at Compih^e, 
Sflh mV, 1899, she wcnjier 

championship t FffiS 

iQtO to 192d she held the Ladies 
StaelcB C&ousWp at Wto^dou, 
miske, won BimUor honours in I^noo 

Slid the U.S.A. In 1927 she became a 
professional. She has 
boVs on the game, and her first novel 
was published in 193t>» 

LBNIH, name taken .by the 
Bolshevist leader, Vladimr E^ch 
"Ulvanov. !He was bom 10th ApriL 
l$fo, the son of a achootoastoi^ and 
was kiieated at Simbirsk, ins bmth- 
laoe, and then at the Universities of 
Kazan and St. Petersburg, ^ As a 
student he was a leader in the demon- 
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stratlons against authopiry prevalent 
at that time. He went to St. Peteia- 
burg to study law, and in 1^0 5, 
organized a ‘ Union for the liberation 
of the Working class,’ but ".v as exiled 
to Sibciia. ileleased in 1900, he lived 
for a time in Pans anri .London, lie 
was in Ilussia during the brief 
revolution of 1905, after which he 
resided chiefly m Srubzorland; but he 
lived for a few yeais in London, where 
Leon Trol«ky (q.v.) first became asso- 
ciated with him. When war broke out 
Lenin was in Galicia, andwus arrested, 
but was released. Ho roUirned to 
Switzerland £tnd became active in 
ore:amsmg the Socialist peace confer- 
ences of ‘'Zimmerwalcl and Kienthal. 
During these yeais he w^as one of the 
leaders of international socialism. 

In 1917 the German Govoinnioni 
agreed to on arrangement by which 
Lmin and other exiles after the first 
stage of the Revolution wore to return 
to Russia. They passed from Switjser- 
land to Germany in a closed train and 
reached Petrograd, afterwards Lenin- 
grad. Kerensky ivas then in control 
ol the Government, bub Lenin very 
soon established a complete ascen- 
dancy in the Soviet organization. A 
first attempt to overthrow^ Kerensky 
failed. Trotsky, who was by now 
closely associated wirh Lenin, was 
put in prison, while Lenin oseaped by 
flight. With Trotskj released, they 
renew'cd their agitation and m Nov., 
1917. they succeeded in destroying 
the authority of Kerensky. The new 
ideas of government worked put by 
them during the years of exile vfere 
then put into operation. A council of 
peopled commissioners was set up 
mth Lenin as president, and the 
Bystein known as Bolshevism wf® 
established. Peace w^as signed with 
Germany and 

country’s capital in IMarch, 1918* 
Opposition Vvas ruthlessly crushed 
a£d the system of Boviet Government 
(see Soviets) establishod by Lenin 
kd Trotsky remamed doimnam. 
Closely guarded in. the Kremlin, 

Moscow, iQW^^The 

until his death, 21st Jan., 1924. ihe 
Bolshevists honoured his meiuOTj by 
a magnificent tomb. In 19-0 Petio- 
grad had been renamed Lenmwd. 

LENINGRAD, formerly PETRO- 
GHAD or ST. PETERSBURG, the 
foimer capital of the ^rLssian Emmre, 
built at the head of the 
land and at the mouth of tbc Neva, 
the lai^er portion being on the smith 
or left bank of the river, a small por- 
tion on lo north bank J the re; 
mainder on the islands of the 
delta (about 100^ in number), these 
various sections being connected by 

“ThTSo Ww aaa maiBHy. aad 
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liable to periodic iiiimdations; it is 
also iinliealtliy,, tlie death-rate loi^cly 
exceedini? the birth-rate. The Neva 
is frozen, on an average, during h>e 
months of the year, usually between 
the end of November and the end of 
April, but navigation is maintained 
by the aid of ice-breakers, Leningrad is 
connected by the Arctic Railway ■with 
the Murman coast at Alcxandrovsk. 

The most important quarter is on 
the south side of the Neva, and is 
intersected by three main streets 
T* hich radiate from the Atimiralty on 
ilie river bank. These are called 
Oct, 25tli Street {Nevski Prospekt), a 
magniib-*ent street nearly three miles 
long and ISO feet '•vide, ihe Gorokha- 
va?"a, and the Prospekt Vojmesenski. 

Chief Buildings. Near the Admiralty 
are the chief public buildings of the 
City. The principal churches (which 
are generally distinguished by promi- 
nent cupolas) arc St. Isaac's Oathedral, 
built of granite and Pinland marble, 
and •\’5ith a profusely decorated 
Interior; the cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the resting place of the 
Romanov emperors (cxcei>ting Peter 
II and Nicholas Tl), widi a con- 
spicuous pyramidai spire (302 feet); 
the cathedi'ai of Our Lady of Kazan, 
a cheap copy of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
very badly executed, and one of 
the ugliest cathedrals of Russia; 
the Smolni Cathedral; and the Mem- 
orial Church, built on tho spot where 
Tsar Alexander II was assassinated, 
one of the most splendid of the many 
sacied edifices in the city. 

Among the many palaces are the 
Winter Palace; the old Mchael 
Palace; the now Michael Palace, one 
of tho chief ornaments of the city; and 
the Hermitage Palace, containing a 
fine library and one of the richest 
collections of Fi’ench, Flemish, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, and other 
paintings, formerly the private pro- 
perty of tho Tsars, besides engravings, 
coins, gems, antiquities, &c. Tho cot- 
tage in which Peter the Great lived, 
while superintending the construction 
oX St. Petersburg is still preserved. 

Other buildings of impoitance are: 
the xbdmiralty, a vast parallelogram 
of brick, with a naval and natural his- 
tory museum and library; the arsenal, 
containing a museum of artillery; the 
fortress of I'ctropavlovsk (the Russian 
Bastille); the Academy of Sciences, 
with extensive museum and library; 
and the old imperial library, v/ith over 
a i-Qillion volumes and largo collec- 
tions of manuscripts and engravings. 
There are numerous hospitals and 
i'haritable institutions, a university, 
founded In 1819, many special 
academies, and four theatres. 

Commero©, St. Petersburg formerly 
commanded a large share of the com- 


merce of the vdiole empire, ranking 
second to Moscow in this respect. Tho 
chief exports are timber, eggs, wiieat, 
ryo, oats, wheat-bra-n, mineral oil, 
oil-cake and mats; the chief Imports 
are coah coke, patent fuel, mctal«, 
raw cotton, tea, lieriings* and 
machinery. Foi niet'ly tho port of the 
capital was at the strongly fortified 
island town of Kronstadt, but vessels 
are enabled to reach the commodious 
haiboups of Leningrad by means of a 
ship-canal 18 miles long and 22 to 23 
feet dccin 

History. St. Potersburg wap founded 
by Peter the Great in 1703, uben he 
bad just wrested its site from the 
Swedes. Tho forced construction oi a 
city on a site apparently forbidden by 
nature cost the lives, according to 
vaiioug accounts, of from 100,000 to 
200,000 peasants, collected from all 
parts of the Russian Empire, it was 
at first built entirely of wood, and 
■without a proper street si'Stem, but 
the extensive fires of 1736 and 1737 
facilitated the reconstruction on an 
improved plan. 

Tho Empress Elizabeth did nwcli 
to improve the city; it was, however, 
chiefly indebted to Catherine II for 
its regularity and architectural .<i.plcn- 
dour; and the improvements under 
Nicholas and Alexander II made it 
ono of the finest of European oapital^i. 
Its commercial prosperity was due to 
the centralization of an autocratic 
government, but the main motive 
for the transference ot the capital 
had ceased to exist for many years 
through the relief of Moscow from 
isolation by its connection with the 
State railway systems, and tho 
restoration of IMoscow to its position 
as capital was repeatedly eonsidored 
in days before the European War. 

Petrograd was the storm-centre of 
the Russian Revolution {12th March, 
1917), and within the city the Repub- 
lic was proclaimed (Sept,, 1917). In 
November the Soviets occupied the 
Smolni Institute as bead-quarters, 
and on 11th March, 1938, they trans- 
ferred the capital to Moscow. Re- 
actionaries several times advanced 
upon the city, and an outbreak in 
March, 1021, was supported by mrny 
of tho Kronstadt garrison. Subse- 
quent to and as a direct consequence 
of the transfer of the capital, Petro- 
grad was very much neglected, tho 
principal buildings assumed an air of 
dejoctod dilapidation. After the death 
of Lenin in 1921, tho name of the <iij 
was changed to Leningrad, In 1931 a 
scheme for rebuilding the city and 
restoring its prosperity was put 
forward. The city has now resumed 
its former commercial position. There 
arc two broadcasting stations (1000 
M.y 100 kw., and 351 M. 1*2 «w.). 
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The population in 1913 was 2,318,645 ; ‘ 
and in 1926 it was 2,228,300. — C£. 
W, B. Steveni, Petrogrctd, Past and 
Presmi^ 

LENNOX, district of Scotland. It 
^oes from Dumbarton to Stirlmg, and 
includes the cmmty of Dimibarton 
and parts of the counties of Stirling, 
Renfrew and Perth. In the district 
are the Lennox and Kilpatrick Hills 
and the Campsie Fells. There was an 
Bari of Lennox in the 12 th century, 
and a later earl was father of Lord 
Damley. In 1581 Esme Stuart was 
made Duke of Lennox, but the title 
died out in 1672. In 1675 Charles II 
gaTO it to an illegitimate son, Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond, and it 
has since been held by the dnkes of 
Richmond. 

LENNOXTOWN, town of Stirling- 
shire, 11 miles from Glasgow on the 
L.N.B. Rly. It is a coal-mining centre 
and has also textile mills. Pop. 2,590. 

LENO, Dan, English comedian, 
whose real name was George Galvin. 
He was horn ‘20th Dec., i860, and 
won fame as an entertainer by his 
clog dancing. He was also something 
of an acrobat. In 1888 he appeared in 
London in the pantomime at Drury 
Lane, and for the next 20 years he 
was perhaps the most popular figure 
in variety entertainments. His native 
humour, unique of its kind and quite 
clean, delighted thousands. Leno died 
Slst Oct., 1904. 

LENS, in optics, a transparent 
body, usually of glass, with two 
surfaces ground and polished to 
shapes which are usually portions of 
spheres. Ordinary lenses are either 
convex or concave; convex lenses are 
thickest In the middle and cause rays 
of light to converge; concave lenses 
are thinnest in the middie and cause 
divergence of light. This action may 
ho inferred from the fact that a ray 
of light which passes through a prism 
is bent or refracted towards the base 
of the prism. A lens may be regarded 
as built up of a scries of prisms; in the 
convex lens the bases are towards the 
centre, and this lens bends the rays 
towards the centre; in the concave 
lens the bases of the prisms are to- 
wards the outside, and rays of light are 
bent by this Ions away from the centre. 

With regard to shape, lenses may 
he further classified as double convex, 
plano-convex, meniscus convex, and 
double concave, plano-concave, menis- 
cus concave. Other shapes are used 
for spectacle lenses, such as cylin- 
drical, sphero-cylindrical, and toric 
surfaces, the laat-named having dif- 
ferent curvatures in two directions at 
right angles (compare the surface of 
an egg). Taking as an example the 
double convex lens, the straight line 
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joining the centres of eiiTvafciire of Ifcg 
surfaces is the axis of the lens, and 
the point on the axis through which 
rays may pass wdthout uitimato 
change of direction is the oDtical 
cmire. When rays parallel to the axis 
are incident on the lens, the emergent 
rays converge to pass through the 
principal toms, a point on the axis 
There are two such points, one oii 
each side of the lens, and the distance 
of either focus from the optical centr^' 
is the /oe/xZ lengili of the lens. The 
poiver of the lens is the reciprocal of its 
focal length. When a luminous point 
is situated on the axis of a convex 
lens, rays spread out from the point, 
and some of these pass through the 
lens, and, if convergent, form a point 
imago on the axis. These two points 
are conjugate foH, and are inter- 
changea ble. When the luminous point 
is at a great distance from the lens, 
its image is at the principal focuo. 
This is nearly realized Vvhen the lens 
is used to focus the sun’s rays, and an 
image of the sun is formed close to 
the principal focus. The lens may be 
used in this way as a bn rning-gla ss‘. If 
the pointobjectismoved along the axis 
towards the lens, tlio Image moves 
along the axis away from the lens. 

In some forms of the photographic 
cameraan expansible body is provided, 
so that the camera may bo capable of 
focusing, on the groun cl -glass screen, 
images of objects at different distances 
from the lens. In the cases given, the 
image is real and inverted. When the 
object is at the principal focus, the 
image is infinitely distant. If the 
object is moved nearer to the lens 
than the principal focus, the image is 
formed on the same side of the lens as 
the object, and it is now virtual, erect, 
and emarged. It is seen by looking 
through the lens, as is done v/hen 
using a pocket lens as a simple micro- 
scope. The axis and optical centre of 
a concave lens may be defined as 
above; the principal focus is, however, 
virtual, and is that point from which 
the emergent rays appear to diverge, 
when rays parallel to the axis fall on 
the lens. The virtual image which is 
formed by a concave lens is erect, 
diminished, and nearer to the lens 
than the object. Additional informa- 
tion should be sought in textbooks of 
optics, Ree Telescope ; Micuoscope; 
Optical Lanteri?; PnoToaRAPHY; 
Optics. 

LENS (laps), a town of France, de- 
partment of Pas-de-Calais. It is on a 
canalised river, 13 miles from Arras, 
and possesses iron- and steel-foundries 
and coal-mines, and manufactures 
steel cables. Here Condd defeated the 
Spaniards under Archduke Leopold in 
1648. During the European War Lens 
was ocenpied by the Germans in Oct., 
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1914, and was not rcocciipied by 
British troops imtll 3rd Oct., 1918. 
Pop. 33,513. 

LENT, the forty clays* fast in 
spring, beginning with Ash Wednes- 
day and ending with Easter Sunday. 
It is called qvaresima in Italian, and 
carime in French, from the Lat, 
quadtagesima (fortieth). In the Latin 
Church Lent formerly lasted but 
thirty-six days; in the fifth century 
lour days were added, in imitation of 
the forty days’ fast of the vSaviour, 
and this usage became general in the 
Western Church. The close of Lent 
is celebrated in Roman Catholic 
countries with great rejoicings, and 
the Carnival is held just before it 
begins. The English Church has re- 
tained Lent and many other fasts, but 
gives no directions respecting ab- 
stinence from food. 

LENTHALL, William. English 
politician. Born in June, 1591, the 
son of a landowner in Oxfordshire, he 
was educated at Oxford. He became 
a barrister and in 1640 was elected 
M.P. for Woodstock. In 1641 Charles 
I, appointed him Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and he retained the 
office until 1653. Throughout the 
Civil War Cromwell addressed to him 
his letters about the campaign. He 
was speaker again in 1659 when the 
Bump was recalled. Lenthall was 
exempted from pardon in 1660 but he 
was unmolested and he died at his 
residence at Bnrford, Oxfordshire, 
Sept. 3, 1602. 

LENTIBULARIACEiZE, a email 
natural order of gamopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, growing in water or in marshy 
places, sometimes epiphytes. The 
flowers (often large and handsome) 
are usually I'-ellow, violet, or blue. 
O^here are four genera, of •which 
Utrlcularia (bladderwort) and Pin- 
guicnla (buttenvort) are the best 
knmvn. All are carnivorous. 

LENTICELS, ventilating pores 
which take the place of stomata (q.v.) 
on stems and other organs covered by 
cork or bark; well seen in ordinary 
bottlo-cork (the powdery streaks) or 
twigs of elder. 

LENTIL (Ervum lens), a plant be- 
longing to the papilionaceous division 
of the nat. ord. Leguminosse, culti- 
vated in Southern and Central 
Europe. It is an annual, rising with 
weak stalks about 38 inches, and 
with whitish flowers hanging from the 
axils of the leaves. 

Two varieties are cultivated — ^the 
large 'Garden Lentil and the common 
Field Lentil-— the former distinguished 
by its size and the greater quantity of 
mealy substance which it will afford. 
The straw of lentils makes good 


fodder. As food for man the seeds 
are very nutritious, and in Eg^^pt, 
Syria, See., are a chief article of diet, 
in Great Biitain their use as food is 
extending. 

LENTTNI (Lat. Leontini), a town of 
Sicily, province of Syracuse. It has 
interesting ruins and a considerable 
trade. Pop. 26,000. 

LENTISXUS, or LENTISK, the 
mastich tree {Pisfacta leniisens), a 
troo of the nat. ord. Anacardiacea?, a 
native of Aiahia, Persia, Sjwia, and 
the south of Europe. The wood is of a 
pale brown, and resinous and fragrant. 
See Mastich. 

LEO, the IJon, the fifth sign of the 
zodiac, between Cancer and Virgo. 
The sim enters it about 23rd July, and 
leaves it about 23rd Aug. The con- 
stellation contains the first magnitude 
star Kegulus, the well-known sickle- 
shaped group, and a number of double 
and variable stars. There is also a 
small constellation, called Leo Minor, 
lying between Leo and Ursa Itiajor. 

LEO I, St. Leo, called the Great, 
Pope, born about a.d. 390, died in 
461. The Popes Celestine I and 
Sixtus III employed him in important 
ecclesiastical affairs, and on the death 
of Sixtus III in 440 he was elevated to 
the Pontifical throne. The beginning 
of his pontificate was marked by 
persecutions of all holding the 
Manichean, Pelagian, Priscillian, and 
Eutychean heresies. 

He was employed by Valentinian 
to intercede for peace with Attila, 
who, at his request, evactmted Italy. 
Prom the Vandal Genseric (455 B.o.), 
however, he was unable to obtain 
more than the promise to forbid the 
murder of the citizens, the burning 
of the city, and the plunder of the 
three principal churches in Borne. 
He is the first Pope whoso writings 
have been preserved. In his main 
ambition to establish the supremacy 
of the Apostolic chair over the whole 
Christian Church he was defeated ct 
the Council of Chaleedon (451), which 
affirmed the independence of the see 
of Constantinople. — Of. C. H. Gore, 
Leo the Great. 

LEO HI, a Boman by birth, elected 
Pope on the death of Adrian I in a.b. 
795. He commenced his rule by 
making submission to Charlemagne, 
so that when driven from Rome in 
799 by his rival Faechal, Charlomagno 
re-establislied him on his throne, re- 
ceiving from him in SOO the imperial 
crown. Leo died in 816. 

LEO X, Giovanni Medici, 

second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
bom at Florence in 1475, died sudden- 
ly on 1st 3>ec., 1521. He received the 
tonsure in his seventh year, and was 
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loaded witli benefices. In 1488, when ' 
oniy tbirteen years old, lie v/as made a 
cardinal. Aithongb only a deacon, he 
was cliosea to succeed Jnlins in 3513. 
He made a favourable peace with 
Ijonis XII, who was compelled to 
abandon Italy, and public tranquillity 
boinc? thus restored in the first year 
of his g’overnment, he gave all his 
attention to the promotion of litera- 
ture and the arts. The university at 
Rome was restored and endowed, a 
society established for the publica- 
1ion of Grech authors, and great en- 
couragement given to scholars. 

Tn 1518 Pope Leo issued the well- 
Imown Bull in which he defended the 
Papal authority in dispensing mdul- 
gences, and threatened all who 
maintained contrary doctrines with 
excommunicaf ion. Leo liiinsclf seems 
to have regarded tlie movement of the 
Reformation as of little importance, 
describing it as a squabble among the 
friars. — Cf. H. M. Vaughan, The. 
Medici Topes. 

LEO XII3, Vincenzo Gioacchino 
PeccL Pope from 1878 to 1903, born 
at Carpineto on 2nd March, 1810, 
died 20th July, 1903. He received his 
early education at the Jesuit colleges 
at Viterbo and Rome, afterwards 
attending the schools of the Roman 
ITnivexsity to study canon and civil 
law. In 1837 he tooh holy orders, and 
in 1843 he was sent as nuncio to ! 
Belgium, being created at the same 
time titular Archbishop of Damietta. 
He became Bishop of Perugia in 
1840, and seven years later was made 
cardinal by Pius IX. Having shown 
great activity as a cardinal, he was 
appointed in 1877 to the important 
oifice of Cardinal Gamerlengo, and on 
the death of Pius IX in the following 
year he was elected Pope, assuming 
the title of Leo XIII. 

Although he worked hard for the 
restoration of the temporal power of 
the Papacy, considering the Italian 
Government as a usurper in Rome and 
iiimself a prisoner in the Vatican, his 
counsel wms generally one of modera- 
tion, and in foreign politics he was 
es])eciaily successful as a conciliator. 
Thus in 1885 he was appointed arbi- 
1 rator in a dispute between Germany 
and Spain with regard to the owner- 
ship of the Caroline Islands, and he 
also persuaded the French Catholics 
to support the Republic. In Ireland 
lie condemned the "Plan of Cam- 
paiim,* but generally allowed the 
Irish bishops a free hand in politics. 
One of the most important events 
during Ms rale was the celebrated 
struggle with Bismarck and tlie 
Prussian Government, known in 
Germany as the Knlturkampf (q.v.). 

The pontificate of Leo XIII is 
chiefly remarkaMe for the number of 


pcyciicals issued. Among them mav 
be mentioned that dealing with the 
condition of the working-classes en- 
titled Rerum norarum (1891), which 
was Socia,Hstto in tone; another en- 
cyclical in 1896 pronounced agoinet 
the validity of Anglican orders. Ffe 
was succeeded by Cardinal Sarto os 
Pius X. 

LEOBSCH0TZ (la'op-shuts), a town 
of Upper Silesia, on the Zinna. Manu- 
^cturas :^^woolien and hnen cloth. 

LEOMINSTER, a borough of nero- 
fordshire, at the iiinction of three 
small livers, 137 miles from London 
and 1 2F from Hereford, on the G.IV, 
and L.M.S. Rlys. The magnificent 
church has a Norman nave. There is 
a trade in hops and oilier agricultund 
produce and beer is browed. At ono 
time Leominster was a centre of the 
wmol trade with certain merchant 
guilds. Pop, (1931), 5,707. 

LEON, a town of Spain, capital 
of the province and ancient kingdom 
of the same name. It is 174 iniles 
N.w. of Madrid, in mountainous 
country. The principal buildings are 
the cathedral, a beautiful specimen of 
the purest Gothic (founded 1199); the 
church of San Isidoro, an ancient 
massive structni'c; and the fine obi 
palace, La Casa de Los Guamancs. 
Around the old city are the mediaeval 
walls and gates. Beyond is an indus- 
trial quarter. Pop. 29,337. 


LEON, a province of Spain. It w’a.s 
formerly the Kingdom of Leon, a 
divi.sion of ancient Spain, now di vided 
among Leon itself, Zamora, and 
Salamanca. Various grain crops and 
the vino arc cultivated. Area, 5,836 
sq. miles; pop. (1931), 443,604. 

LEON, a city of Nicaragua, capita! 
of the department of Leon, and 
formerly the State capital. The 
public buildings, which are con- 
sidered among the finest in Centra! 
America, include a massive cathedral, 
an old episcopal palace, a new 
episcopal palace, and several churches. 
It is the scat of ono of the three uni- 
versities of Nicaragua, and also a 
biehopiic (Roman Catholic). The 
town is a centre for trade in mineieh, 
timber and coffee, wMch are exporteil 
from Corinto 32 miles to the n. A rail- 
way connects it with the coast at 
Corinto. Pop, 23,560, 

LEON, a town of Me:doo, sfa^o of 
Guanajuato, on a fertile plain ibOOO 
feet above sea-level, with flourishing 
industries of ■various lands, and good 
railw'ay connections. Pop. 53,639. 

LEONCAVALLO, Ruggiero, Italian 
composer, a Neapolitan, bora 1858, 
died 1919. He was educated at the 
Conservatoire in Naples, and his two- 
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ac^ opera 1 Paf^Iiaccl, first pcrfonjiod ' 
at Milan in 1892, was an unqualified 
Kiiceess. It still a great favourite in 
fepite of ilH mclodiamatic plot. His 
opeios Jiledin (189,‘0» Chaftcrion 
(1896), ZUza (IQOO), i>r Poland ron 
Berlin (1904), Maia (1000), and 
Malonick (1910) were not cqanlly 
feuccessliil. 

LEONFOR'TE, a walled town of 
Sicibr, province of Catania. It carries 
on a considerable trade in corn, wine, 
and silk. Pop. 17,000. 

LEOl'i'IDAS, in Gieek Ixistory, a 
king of Sparta, wlio a&cended the 
throiiG in 491 B.c, When Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece In 480 b.c., the Greek 
Congress sent Leonidas to de«‘end the 
Pass of Thcrniopylfe. His force, 
accordixig to Herodotus, amminted to 
over 5,000 men, of whom 300 were 
Spartans. After the Persians had 
made several vain attempts to force 
the pass, a Greek named Kphiaites 
betrayed to them a mountain path 
by which Hydarncs led a body of 
Persians to attack Leonidas in the 
rear. Leonidas and his followers fell 
after a desperate resistance (480 b.c.). 

A raonnment wos erected to Leonidas 
on the spot where the Greeks made 
their last stand. 

LEONIDS, name given to the 
streams of meteors or shooting stars, 
which appear to originate in the con- 
st eiiation Leo. These meteors are 
small bodies moving in regular orbito, 
and when entering the earth's atmo- 
sphere at a high velocity become in- 
c-ondescent by the friction of the air. 
The leonids may be observed about 
November 14, and at intervals of 
about 33 years showers of exceptional 
brilliancy occur %vhen the earth crosses 
the orbit of a meteoric band. 

LE'ONINE VERSE, a kind of Latin 
verse, in vogue in the Middle Ages, 
consisting of hexameters and penta- 
meters, of W'hich the final and middle 
syllables rhyme; so cialled from Ijco 
or Leonins, a poet of the tw’clfth 
century, who made use of it, or, 
according to some, from Popo Leo li 
(A.i>. 680). Traces, however, of 
leonino verse appear in the Eomon 
poets. The follon'ing distich may 
serve as an example, beinf? the Latin 
verDion of The BevU teas sick^ &c. : 

Dffimon langacbata monachus time 
esse Toiebat; 

Ast ubi oonvaluit, manslt ut ante 
fait. 

LEONTO0ON. Bee Dan-BELTON; 
but dandelion is often put in a 
separate genus, Taraxacum (being 
called T. officinale or 2k dmsleonis)^ 
certain allied plants being assigned to 
Leontodon. 

LEOPARD, or PANTHER (Felie 


LEOFARDSTOWN 

vardus), a cornivorout; inaiiimal in- 
habiting Africa, Peraio, India, Cliina, 
Src. The groimd or geiieial botlj’’- 
colour Is a yellowish-fawn, which is 
slightly paler on the sides, and do- 
comes white under the body, tfpon 
this are black spots of various sizJCB, 
irregularly disperser!, a iiumlHW rd 
them being ring-shaped. Black Indi- 
viduals are not uncommon, espcciaJir 
in high lands. The Aiiican animol 
seems to have these ring-spots clneflly 
on the back, and to this loim .stnae 
i-vould sreeially assign the name of 
leopard. It preys upon anielopes, 
monice ys, and the smaller qua dnipeds, 
rarely molesting man itsdf 

attacked, it can ascend treeh Uith 
great case, often using Iheni both for 
refuge and ambush. It is not in- 
frequently traiped by means of 
pitfalls. 



The clouded leopard <F. nebniosa) 
of Bouth-Eastorn Asia is marked "with 
dark stiipes and blotches on a grey 
or tawny ground. The beautiful snow” 
leopard or ounce (F. zinc-kt}^ native to 
the highlands of Central Asia, re- 
sembles the common species as re- 
gards its spots, but these arc larger 
and the ground colour Is w’hiie- 

LEOPARDI, Giacomo, Coiuii, 
Italian poet and scholar, bom at 
Recanatfin 1798, died 1837. He was 
self-educated, and at an early ago 
had written a Hielory of Asfronomi/, 
and translated, with dearned note^. 
Porphyry's Life of Plotinns. Ills 
famous work Operel^ ** MJorali appeared 
in 1827, and bis celebrated poem Ltt 
Ginestra (The Broom) in 1836. He 
ih ed at various times in Rome, Milan, 
Bologna, and Florence, almost con- 
stantly a victim of 01-health; In 1833 
he removed to Naples, v/here he died. 
— BiBLiodRArHv: A. Bouche Le- 
clorcq, Giacomo Leopardi : m rie et sf& 
ceitvres; W. M. Rossetti, Kfudies in 
European IJicmiure; Bainte-EeuTO, 
Portraih coniemporalna (Vol. ill). 

LEOPABDSTOWNs racecourse , of 
the Irish Free State. About 6 miles 
south of Dublin, it has tea meetings 

yearly. 
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LE'OPOLD I;, King ot the Belgians, 
son of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Ooburg- 
Gotha, was born at Coburg in 1790, 
and died in 1865. In 1816 he married 
Cnarlotte, daughter of George IV of 
Britain and heir-apparent, but she 
died the following year (1817), and 
Leopold remained in England, being 
created Duke of Kendal. He married 
a daughter of Louis-Philippe of 
Franco,' their son was afterwards 
Leopold n. In July, 1831, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to become first 
King of the Belgians. He made a good 
king. His second son, Philip, Count of 
Flanders, was the father of Albert, 
reigning sovereign of Belgium during 
the European War. 

LEOPOLD II, King of the Belgians, 
was born at Brussels in 1835, died 
1909. He became king in 1865. He 
founded the Congo Free Stare, pri- 
iiianly a private estate, but, upon a 
world-wide exposure of tne atrocities 
committed in his name if not actually 
with his sanction, he surrendered his 
rights to the nation. In 1853 he 
married Marie (ched 1902), daughter 
of Joseph, Archduke of Austria, by 
whom he had one son (died 1869) and 
three daughters. 

LEOPOLDVILLE, a town in the 
Belgian Congo founded in 1882, on 
the left bank of the Congo below 
Stanley Pool. It is the capital of the 
Middle Congo district, and in 1923 
was made the capital of the State. 
It is also a river port. Pop. 10,000. 

LEPANTO, or EPAKTO (ancient 
NAUPACTUS), a seaport town of 
Greece, in the nome of Phokis ; on the 
Gulf of Corinth or Lepanto, near the 
Strait of Lepanto. It is memorable 
for the naval battle, from which dated 
the decline of the Turkish power in 
Europe, fought within the Gulf on 
7th Oct., 1571, between the Ottoman 
fioot and the combined fleets of the 
Christian states of the Mediterranean 
(Spain, Vatican, Venice, Genoa) under 
Don John of Austria, when the former 
was destroyed. Pop. 4,100. 

LEPEE-HO0SES, houses for the 
treatment of leprosy; once very 
numerous in England, nearly every 
important town having one or more. 
The house of Burton Lamars, in 
Leicestershire, built by Boger de 
Mowbray out of a general subscrip- 
tion raised over England in the time 
of King Stephen, was the head of all 
laaar-houses in England. It was 
dependent on the leper-house at 
Jerusal<^. 

From the Crusades until the Be- 
lomation these houses flourished and 
multiplied. Idberton, Edinburgh, was 
once, as the name implies, ‘leper- 
tow* of the locality, and many leper- 
colomes and posts are still in exist- 


uutj in Lne United 
States, and another on Molokai 

Hawaii. In the Appmdi.'c to Cleland’s 
SUdiftical Tables of Glasgow there are 

two notices of the la:z;ar-houses. 


LEPIDT0M, an extensive genus of 
herbs or undershrube of the nat, ord 
Crucifer®. L. sativum is the common 
garden -cress. 


LEPIDODENDREiE, a family of 
extinct (Pai®o 2 ;oie) L^xopods. They 
are typically Carboniferous, but re- 
mains are knov^n in Devonian strata 
The plants resembled club -mosses in 
general structure, but were large trees 
100 feet or more in height. Many were 
heterosporous, and some had seed- 
like fructifications. The farmiiar 
fossils known as Stigmaria rcpre5>ent 
the subterranean organs of Lepido- 
dendroa*. 


LEPID''OLrfE, a micaceous mineral 
allied to muscovite, and often of a 
delicate pink colour. In addition to 
potash, it contains lithia, which some- 
times amounts to 10 per cent. Lepi- 
dolite is one of the minerals from Vfhich 
lithia is commercially extracted. 

LEPIDOP'TEHA (Gr. Icpis, a scale; 
pterou, a wing), the scientific name of 
the order of insects which includes the 
butterflies and moths (q.v.), and 
which is so named from the presence 
of innumerable small membranous 
scales, which come off like fine dust or 
powder when the wings (four in 
number) are touched by the finger. 

The scales are merely modifications 
of tho hairs with which the wings ot 
most other insects are covered; and 
from the presence of these scales the 
beautiful tints and colours of the lepi- 
dopteroiis insects are derived. The 
Butterflies form the ditimal Lepidop- 
tera; whilst tho Moths, flying about 
chiefly at twilight or during the night, 
are termed crepuscular or mcturml 
Lepidoptcra. 

LEPTBDS, M, iEmiliuD, Homan tri- 
umvir, praetor 40 b.c., consul %vith 
Julius Cffisar in 46, and in 44 ap- 
pointed by C®sar to the government 
of Narboncse Gaul and Nearer Spain. 
He was in Rome at the time of Ceesar's 
death, and joined Mark Antony. In 
43 he united with Antony and Octa- 
vianus to form the triumvirate, 
obtaining Spain and Narboncse Gaul 
: in the division of the empire. After 
: the battle of Philippi (42) a re-d!yision 
i took place, in which Lepidus received 
! Africa, where ho remained till 36 , 

; when ho was summoned by Augustus 
' to assist him against Soxtus Pompey. 

. He then tried to eeixie Sicily, but was 
overcomo by Augustus, who deprived 
: him of his triumvirate and banished 
: him to Circeii. He died 13 B.c, 

’ LEPIS'MID.®, a family of minute 
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wiTisless in^ecTR bcloBsIiis to the ord. 
'i'liysaimra, having the abdomen fnr- 
at its exlreiiiitr viitli thiee 
caudal bristles, whi'^h are used in 
Iea]dng. The body is covered ’v\ith 
mmiito scales. The common species 
(Lepisjpa taccharum) is Joiind nnder 
n’-ot planks, or In siinilar damp situa- 
tions; also in broyn sugar or laiin- 
c coons mateiial. It is some tunes 
called the ‘silver fish.’ 

l^EP'ROSY is a general disease 
'‘vhicli runs a very chronic conrse \^ith 
acute intermissions. Although leprosy 
has been known since very early times, 
and has lately been the subject of 
much investigation, there is still much 
about it thett L unknown- 

Its incubation period is indefinite; 
the germ causing it has not been 
sueeessfiiliy inoculated into animals; 
v/hile the mode of intcction and means 
of transmission fioin man to man are 
uncertain. It is in most cases slowly 
progressive, and only occe sionally does 
it remain stationary imder treatment. 

Tliough the mode oi infection is not 
definitely known, it Is contagious 
Irom person to person, but only with 
clo^o contact, and usually over a long 
period. 

The spread of the disease is favoured 
by insanitary conditions and over- 
crowding, and though it mav appear 
comparatively soon after possible in- 
fection, it is usually several years be- 
fore it makes its appearance. It is 
more common among men than 
women, practically never seen in 
infancy, and most freQuent in child- 
hood, while it is rare to find it begin- 
ning after middle life. 

The first sign of the disease is the 
appearance of nodules in the skin, 
with fever and some general distur- 
bance. These nodules are most 
common on the face, forearms, and 
thighs, but mav appear on any part 
oi the skill, and in time may become 
so numerous that the W’hole skin 
surface is involved. Hair does not 
grow on the surface of the nodule, 
hence the freauent loss of the eye- 
brows and eyelashes. The nodules 
may reina in hard and fibrous, or break 
down and become ulcers. As the dis- 
ease prop’esses it may affect the eyes, 
month, nose, and throat, with rent- 
ing marked deformity of the face. 

Another form of the disease occurs 
where the nerves are affected, and with 
this type there is loss of sensation, 
shooting pains, twitching, and loss of 
the ordinary functions of the skin in 
the affected part. The nerves of the 
arm, leg, and lace are most frequently 
attacked. This form of leprosy runs a 
longer course, and rarely itself causes 
the death of the patient, but with the 
nodular type the leper lives, on an 
average, twenty years. 


Prevention of the spread of the 
disease is only obtained by isolation 
of the leper, and with the estalsiish- 
ment of properly controlled colonies 
the disease has declined. 

Oi the many remedies tried the best 
results hav e been obtained by the use 
of vegetable oils, either given by the 
inout h or by injection, but this is not a 
feprcifio for the dl^scase. No lasting 
results have followed the use of other 
remedifs, or of the various semms, 
vaccines, and autitovins that have 
been tried. General tome ireatiueni is 
indicated in all cases, and scrupulous 
cleanliness, bv daily aiit isei^iic baths 
in the case of sores and uleeis, help 
the patient and make Ms life 2110:0 
tolci'able. 

LEPTITE (Gr. tf'ptos, delicate), a 
fine-grained granular metamorphie 
rook consisting mainly of Quart;s and 
felspar. Field-observation is often 
necessary to distinguish a leptite of 
sedimentary” origin from a ffne-gmined 
igneous rook of tlio granitic series. 

LEPTOSPH^RIA, a genus of 
Ascomycetous Fungi, group Pyreno- 
mycetes. Several species cause dis- 
eases of ceieals and forage plants. 

LEPTOSPOHANGIATE FERNS, 
those in w hich the sporangia are small 
and delicate, each arising from a single 
superficial cell. The bulk of ordinary 
ieims belong to this section. Opposed 
to Eusporangiate Ferns (q.v) 

liERICI (la'ri-che), a seaport of 
Italy, in the province of Genoa, on the 
eastern shore of the Gulf of Spezzia. 
Pop. 9,420. 

EER^IOA (ancient ILEROA), a 
town of Spain, capital of the province 
of Larida, Catalonia. As the key of 
Aragon and Catalonia it was early 
fortified, and still continues to he ono 
of the most important military points 
Pop. (1931), 38,005. 

LERI0A, a province of Spain, 
bounded on the north by France, has 
an area of 4,690 sq* miles, and Is 
traversed by ramifications of the 
Pyrenees. Pop. (1931), '314,350. 

LERINS (la-ran), ILES BE, several 
small islands of France, attached to 
the department of Alpes-Maritimes, 
situated in the Mediterranean directly 
facing Cannes. The largest, St. hfar- 
guerite, is occupied by a prison, 
especially famous as the residence for 
twelve years of the Man in the Iron 
Mask (q.v.). The second, St. Honorat, 
contains the ruins of a once celebrated, 
fourth-century monastery. 

LERMA, Francisco Gomez de San- 
doval y Rojas# Duke of, born about 
1550, died in 1625. He was Spanish 
minister under Phillip III?lfroni 1598 
to 1618. His career was chiefiy 
marked by the unfavourable terns on 
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whicli he concluded peace with 
England (1604.) and the United Pro- 
vinces (IGOS);; and by the/lecrec^of 
proscription issued in 1C09, which 
drove thousands oi Moorish families 
from Spain and confiscated much of 
their property. 

LERMONTOV, Mikhail Yiiri4vitsh, 
Riibsian poet, born 1814, shot dead in 
a duel with a brother officer of the 
Life Guard Hussars, July, 1841. 
Among his best worlis are: PVahrikt 
Isinail-Beu, and A Hero of Our Time. 

LERNiE'IDJE, a famiiy.of parasitic 
copepod crustaceans, in which the 
female is found attached to various 
marine fishes- The young lerncean as 
it first comes from the egg is provided 
with eyes, antennae, and locomotive 
limbs. These persist in the relatively 
minute male, but the female becomes 
a shapeless mass bearing a pair of 
egg-sacs. 

LERWICK (ier'wik), capita! of the 
Shetland Islands, in Bressay Sound, 
on the south-eastern shore of Main- 
land. There are no manufactures of 
consequence, but, favoured by the 
fine anchorage in the bay, the fishing 
industry thrives, herring being landed 
for curing in large quantities. Fort 
Charlotte is used as a Naval Reserve. 
A festival is held in the town every 
January. Pop. (1931), 4,221. 

LE SAGE, Alain Ren6, French 
novelist and playwright, was born at 
Sarzieau, in Brittany, on the 13th Deo. 
1668, and died on the 17th Nov., 
1747. His father, who was a lawyer, 
died when Le Sage was fourteen, 
leaving him under the guardianship 
of an uncle, who contrived to dissipate 
most of his money. He was educated 
at the Jesuit school at Vannes, and 
went to I-^aris in 1692 to study law. 
He qualified as a barrister, but did not 
secure a lucrative practice, and his 
marriage, which took place in 1691, 
di’ovo Mm to take up writing as a 
profession. 

About his plays not much need be 
said. Many of them are simply hack- 
work of the best kind, based upon the 
work of Spanish dramatists, especially 
Ro|a.s and Lope d© Vega. Tufcaret is 
easily his best play; in it he imitated 
Moliero, and showed himself no un- 
worthy pupil. Crispin rival de son 
trMtire is another remarkable play, but 
In spite of these two triumphs it is as 
a novelist rather than as a dramatist 
that L© Sage Is of world-wide im- 
portance. 

As a novelist, too, Le Sage did much 
hack-work of a respectable but not 
important kind. Much of his work has 
a strong resemblance to that of Defoe. 
Among Ms minor novels may be men- 
tioned Bobert Chevalier de BeawhinSs 
the Ilf© of a buccaneer, whose widow. 


so he said, furnished the memoirs; and 
Esttvanille Gonzales. The two works’ 
however, upon which tho reputation 
of Le Sago rests aroie BiabU Boiteux 
and Gtl Bias. 

Le Biable Boiteux (Tho Devil on 
appeared orisinallv in 
1707, but was revised and consider- 
ably enlarged in 1725. It borrowed 
its name, and the scheme and some of 
the language of its opening chapters 
from the Diablo Cojuelo of Guevara’ 
It is, however, essentially original, and 
is an amsuing satire on contemporaiv 
Parisian life. 


Le Sage seems to have needed 
always to borrow’ a certain amount of 
groundv/ork for his writings, but once 
he made a start, he wrote in a higMy 
original manner. 

Le Sage’s masterpiece, however, is 
his picaresque novel Gil Bias, The 
first two parts of it appeared In 1715, 
tho third in 172 4, and the fourth in 
1735. Gil Bias is tho crowning glory 
of the rogue-novel; it is a crystalliza- 
tion of all the host features in the 
work of Le Sage’s Spanish lue- 
decessors. It is realistic, but not ex- 
cessively so; the author would seem 
to have been one of the first to write 
with a map in front of him. It is full 
of satirical humour, as well as of 
bustling pictures of life. It deals with 
low life, but is never indecent. As 
Scott says of Lc Sage: “His muse 
moved %vith an unpolluted step, even 
where the path was somewhat niiij.’* 

Tho sardonic Spanish satirist Isla 
(fi-v*) i^ropounded in Jest the theory 
that Gil Bias v/as stolon from Spain, 
and merely translated by Le Sage, 
Isla’s Jest was taken seriously by 
several scholars (men of the same type 
as those who thought that Homer was 
the real author of tho Buttle of the 
Frogs and M ice). The Comte de Neiif- 
chatcau took up the matter ardently, 
and an article in Blackwood (1844) 
supported tMs paradoxical contention. 

There is no truth in this theory, or 
in a similar theory propounded by 
Voltaire in a fit of pique that the novel 
was entirely taken from La Vidad de 
to Escudiero Dom Marcos d*Obrego. 
Le Sag© certainly borrowed freely 
from Sxianish picaroon novels; but all 
that gave his work its unique \alue 
was his own. 

For the writer of the world’s great- 
est rogue-novel, Le Sage seems to 
have lived a singularly innocent and 
domesticated life. He was devoted to 
his wife and family, and was devotedly 
loved by them in return. He was born 
a Breton, and did not lose Ms Breton 
characteristics during his sojourn at 
Paris. He remained fearlessly proud 
and independent. His Celtic nature 
also showed itself in the lack of arrange- 
ment and order in his novel. 
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In literary liistors Lc Sage occupies 
a peculiar position. His prcdei*esir’ors 
v;cre ail Spanish, ami liis succesbors 
EiiS'h!>h» SinoUett and Fielding being 
the most fa^nons. And yet lie may 
perhaps be considered to rank alter 
ivloliero as the most versatile of the 
great French w riters.-BihihOG'aAPHY : 
Leo Claretie, Lc Sage^ romancier; G. 
E. B. Saintsbm'}', Essau 07t> French 
Xocdlsts, 

LESBOS, a Greek island of the 
ASgoaii grout), now called MYTILENE, 
from its eapilal. lii shape it is nearly 
triangidar; has an area of dJJ sq. 
miles, and a tiopiilation ot about 
161, .“>57. It belonged to Turkey from 
1102 to 1012. It is niouiiialnoiis, but 
is execedingiy lertile, its prineiiiai 
products being hgs, grapes, olive-oil, 
and pine timber. The Island ^sas 
famous in aaeient times as a <'entro 
of Gi'oek life and civilization. Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Theophrastus and other 
tainous wrirors lived hei'c. It formerly 
contained nine cities, the chief being 
Myliioue. 

LESGHiANS, a Tartar people of 
the Maliommedan reiigioii, inhabit- 
ing DagliCfotan, in the East Caucasus. 
They were among the most stubborn 
of the Oaueasian t>copies in their 
resistance to the Russians, one of their 
chiefs, 8hamyi, having held out for 
over twenty years. 

LESTNA, an island of Yugoslavia 
in the Adriatic, on the coast of 
Dalmatia, stretching east to west for 
40 Toiles, wirh a breadth of 2 to 6 
miles, and presenting a continuous 
chain of hills, which, on the coast, 
form lofty and preeipitoiis cHfts. 
ITiue, olive-oil, and fruitare pi’odiiced. 
The principal tomi, of the same name, 
is on the south-west coast, and has a 
good natural harbour. It v/as 
j’ormerly Austrian, hut now belongs 
to Yugo.3lavia. Pop. 18*000. 

LESLIE, Alexander, Earl of Loven, 
Scottish general, born about the end 
of the sixteenth century, died in 1681. 
He went abroad, and rose to be field- 
niarshai in the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Returning home in 1089, 
he was chosen gencral-in-cMef of the 
Covenanters’ army, and defeated 
the king’s army a t New bum . In 1 64 4 
he %vent to the assistance of the 
English Parliament, and led a division 
at Marston IVIoor. la 1646 Charles I 
gave himself up to Loslio’s army, then 
encamped at Kewark. A.t the battle 
of Dunbar ho served as a volunteer, 
and was soon afterwards throwm into 
the Tower by Cromwell, but was 
liberated at the intercession of 
Christina of Sweden. The peerage 
of Leven is now merged In. that of 
Melvilie. 

. LESLIE, Charles Robert, painter. 


born in London in 1794, died in 1S59. 
As a youth he was taken by his parents 
to tho United SUdes, and aiiprenticcd 
to a bookseller in Philadelphia. Having 
shown arUstic ability, he was sent to 
Eng’Jand, and became a pupil ac rhe 
Royal Academy about 1813. Aiiioiig 
his mobl successful early pictures 
were Jnitc Page and Blender (1819) 
and Bir Roger dc LUn'irlfif in Church 
( 1 826 ). He w as eiected on associate of 
tho Academy in 1621, and an Aca- 
demician in 1826. From 3848 to 1851 
ho was prtdesfaor of paiulliig ot the 
Academy, ills Li/r o/ iJonsfablc ij tiie 
chief authority lor the life of that 
painter. Tho interchl i>f lus work is 
chiciiy Kterury and historical, 

LESLIE, David, Lord Nmvark, a 
Scotthli general and ITesbyterian 
leader, born in Fifeshire in the early 
part of the sevenleenth centory (about 
1601), died in 1682, lie served under 
Gustavus Adolphus, and boeamo a 
colonel in the Swedish army, but 
returned to Scotland ait lie commcnec- 
inent ot the Civil \Vars, and in 164'j 
accoiapaiiied the Eurl of Leven with 
the St’ottish force scut to assist tbo 
Pariianient. His Scottisii h<>rbc sup- 
ported Croiiiweil’o dccLive eh urge at 
Muis.ton Moor. 

Lcalie was then r<. called to cheek 
the successes of Montrose in tlio 
north, and routed him at Phiiiphaugh, 
near Selkirk, "With the change in 
Scottish politics the Scottish army 
returned home, and Leslie was em- 
ployed for some time in putring down 
insurrection, chieliy in the north and 
west among the Highlanders. When, 
however, the Scottish Parliament took 
up arms on behalf of Charles II, 
Leslie was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and proved himself no un- 
wortliy opponent of Cromwell, but 
WAS finally defeated at Dunbar in 
1650. He aftomards retreated to 
Stirling, where he was Joined by 
Charles IT, who assumed the command 
oi the army. 

After the butt le of Woreesior Leslie 
was captured in Yorkshire, and im- 
prisoned in tho Tower till the Ilcstor- 
ution. In 1661 ho was rowArdod for 
his service.s to the roi^ai cause with 
the title ot Lord Newark, and a 
pension of ^500. Tho title has been 
extinct since 1790. 

LESLIE, dchn. Bishop of Ross, pre- 
late an<i diplomatist, born at KingiiShie 
‘2Sth Sept., 1527, died in a monastery 
near Brussels in 1596. lie studied od 
A berdeen, Toniouse, Poitiers, and 
Paris, and oscxjrted Queen Mary from 
France in 1501 as one of her most 
active Mends and a pillar of Roman 
Catholicism. For his intrigues on her 
behalf he was imprisoned in the Tovrer 
in 1571, and on Ms liberation in 1573 
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lie went to Franco, wliere in 1593 he 
was inacle Bisliop of Ootiiances. 

LESLIE, Sir John, Scottish physicist 
and mathematician, born at Largo, 
.Fife, 16th April, 1766, died in 1832. 
He studied at the University of St. 
Andrews, and then at Edinburgh. 
After a short stay in America he 
returned to London, where he com- 
menced is translation of Buifon's 
Natural History of Birds, published in 
1793. Ho invented the differential 
therinometer and a hygrometer about 
the I'car 1800, and four years later 
published his Essay on the Nature and 
Broyagahon of Heat, His works in- 
clude: Philosophy of Arithnif'tic (1821) 
and Rudiments of Geometry (1828). 


LESLIE, Shane, Irish writer. Born 
in 1885, he v/as educated at Eton and 
King’s Oolicge, Cambridge, served m 
the Great War and soon began to 
write. Ills output, both in prose and 
verse, is considerable and includes 
The Life of Cardinal Manning ; Life 
of Sir Mark Sykes; The End of a 
Chapter, an outobiograpiiy; Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, a play; and the novels, 
The Oppidan, The Anglo-Cattiolic and 
The Cantab, In 1932 he published 
Studies in Sublime Failure, 

LESNES, name of an abbey at 
Plumstead, Kent. It was founded 
as an Augustinian house in 1178 
and. lasted until the Reformation. 
The ruins and grounds are public pro- 
perty. 


LESSBPS, Ferdinand, Vicomte de, 
French diplomatist and engineer, born 
in 1805, died in 1894. After holding 
several consular and diplomatic posts 
he retired from the Government ser- 
vice, and in 1854 went to Egypt, and 
Iiroposed to the Viceroy the cutting of 
a canal across the Isthmus of Sue^. 
This gT‘eat work was successfully 
accomplished during 1859-69, under 
Ms supervision. He subsequontly 
proposed several other grandiose 
schemes; hut the only one really 
taken in hand was the Panama Canal 
(a.v.). 


LESSER ANTILLES, or CARIBBEES, 
West Indian island chain comprising 
the Leeward and Windward Islands; 
extending southwards from the Virgin 
Islands to Trinidadand the Venezuelan 
seaboard. 

LESSING, Gotthold Ephraim, Ger- 
man critic, dramatist, and savant, 
born in 1729 at Kament^?, Saxony, 
died in 1781. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig in 1746 to study 
theolo^,but his love of the dramaand 
Ms Intimacy with Sohlegel, Mylius, 
Weisse, and other young men of 
literary tastes led him to abandon this 
intention. 

After a short stay In Wittenberg he 


accompanied Myiius to Berlin (1748^ 
where he wrote for magazines and 
booksellers. He undertook, with 
Myiius, in 1750, a publication entitled 
Beitrage zar Historic und Aufnahn^ 
dfs Theaters (Contributions to the 
Hiotory and Improvement oi the 
Theatre); published some poems under 
the title of Kleiriigkeittn (Trnlofe)* 
translated a work of the Spanibh 
philosopher Huarte; and. wrote some 
articles in Voss’s Gazette. He entered 
at this time into Uiendly relations 
with Moses Mendelssohn and i he book- 
seller Nicolai, in conjunction with 
whom he established the critical 
journal Brief e die neuesfe Lltemtur 
bdreffend (Letters on the Newest 
Literature.) 

In 1755 appeared Miss Sara 
Sampson, a tragedy dealing with 
English Iilc. In 1760 Lessing became 
secretary to General Taiicnzien in 
Breslau for five years, when he re- 
turned to Berlin and published the 
Laokoon, odcr uber dtc Grenzen der 
Malerei und Poesie, and his comedy 
Minna von Burnheim, The Laokoon 
attempts to define the demarcation 
and the limits of poetry and paining. 
It gradually revoiationizod literaiy 
taste in Germamn 


About 1767 he became d hector of 
the National Tiieatio at Hamburg. 
While there ho wrote his Braniaiurgie, 
His criticisms made him enemies, and, 
compelled to quit Hamburg, the Duke 
of Brimswick appointed him his 
librarian at Wolfenbuttei. In 1775 ho 
went to Vienna, and accompanied 
Prince Leopold of Brimswick to Italy. 
He married in 1 770, but his wife died 
a year later. At this period he was 
involved in fierce theological disputes, 
which his philosophical drama Nathan 
der Weise (1779) did nothing to allay. 
Besides those mentioned, he wrote 
another diuma, Emilia Galotti (1772). 

Lessing’s great aim as a writer, and 
particularly as a critic, vrns to struggle 
against the servility to French taste 
which at that time debased German 
literature and depriA-cd it of origi- 
nality. In this struggle he was suc- 
cessful ; hut it involved him sometimes 
in exaggerations, and exposed him, as 
well as his theological quarrels, to 
asperities which a leas energetic writer 
would have avoided. By Ms plays 
Lessing gave Germany a national 
drama, and by his criticism he estab- 
lished for his nation true canons of 
aesthetic and dramatic criticism.— 
Bibwoueaphy: K. Goedeke, Grund* 
risszuT GescMchfe der deufsekenDivh- 
tang; E. Schmidt, Lessing: GescMcMe 
seines Lebens und seiner Schriften ; H. 
Zhnmern, Lessing’s Life and Works, 

LESSONIA, a genus of BroAvn Alg®, 
family LaminariacefB. The plants are 
tree-like, with stalks as thick as a 
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man’s thigh, and form Tcritable sub- 
marine forests. 

LE SUEUR (le-su-fwr), Eustach©, 
Freneli painter, bom in died in 
1655. His first works are in the style 
ol his master, Vouet, and quite dis- 
tinct from his subsequent ones. His 
great work was the scries of paintings 
which he executed for the Carthusian 
monastery in Paris during 1645-8, de- 
lineating in twenty-two pictures the 

? rindpal scenes in the life of St. Bruno, 
n 1650 he painted for the Corporation 
of Goldhmiths the Preaching of the 
Jpostle Paul at Ephesus, All of these 
are laige paintings, and arc now in the 
Louvre . He was one of the twelve 
foundation members of the Aca- 
deiny. He was assisted in many of his 
works by hi- brothers, Pierre, Philipp*^, 
and Amoine. 

LETCHWOHTH, urban district of 
Hertfordsiiire, 36 f nules from London, 
just outside Hitchiii, on the L.N.E. 
FJy. Around the Jacobean manor 
house the first English garden city 
was laid out in 1903. There are 
printing vorks and other industries. 
Pop. (1931) 14,454. 

LETHAL CHAMBER, term applied 
to a device ior killing small animals 
painlessly. It consists of an air-tight 
chamber in which the animal is 
placed, a mixture of carbonic acid 
gas and chloroform vapour being 
introduced under pressure, causing 
death within a few seconds. 

LETH'ARGY, an unnatural ten- 
dency to sleep, closely connected with 
languor and debility, or the result of 
some specific infection, such as that 
of sleeping sickness due to an organ- 
iMm (trypanosome) conveyed by the 
African tse-tse lly, or of sleepy sick- 
ness (eneephaJihs Icthargiea). Simple 
lethargy may arise from a plethoric 
habit, from deficient circulation In the 
brain, from nervous r-^xhaustion of 
that organ, from a poisoned state of 
the blood, or from a stxppression of 
urine. 

LETHBRIDGE, city of S. Alberta. 
It is on the Old Man River, 780 miles 
from Winnipeg and. 130 miles s. of 
Calgary, on both the O.P. and O.N. 
Rlys. The industries are chiefly con- 
cerned with raihvay work, coal mining 
and the distribution of goods over an 
extensive farming area. Pop. (1931), 
13,489. 

LETHE {le'thcj Gr. lethe, forgetful- 
ness), the River of Oblivion, one of 
the streams of the lower regions 
celebrated in ancient mytholo^, 
whose water had the power of making 
those who drank of it forget the whole 
of their former existence. Souls before 
passing into Elysium drank to forget 
their earthly sorrows; souls returning 


to the upper world drank to forget 
the pleasures of Elysium. 

LETO, in Greek legend the- mother 
of the twins Apollo and Artemis.. 
Jupiter became her lover and so Hera, 
in her jealousy, sent the serpent 
Pytho to chase her through the world . 
Poseidon made a refuge for her by 
putting a peg through the floating 
island of Delos. The Romans called 
her Latona. 

LETTERKENHY, market town of 
Donegal, Irish Free State. It is on the 
Swilly, not far from Lough Swilly, 
on which it has a small port, Bally- 
rainc. The chief building is the ca i ho- 
dral of the Roman Catholic Dioeeso of 
Eaphoe. Pop. 2,308. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT are man- 
dates, givmg authority to the person 
addressed to pay money or furnish 
goods on the credit of the writer. 
The}’' are of two classes — ^‘general,’ 
when not directed to a particular 
person, but intended to he acted upon 
by anyone, and ‘special/ when 
directed to a person named. i 

A general letter of credit entitles 
anyone who gives credit to the party 
named therein and who complies 
strictly with its terms to recover full 
payment from the writer. The terms 
generally relate to the extent of the 
credit and the time and mode of 
giving it. 

Special letters of credit are chiefly 
issued by bankers and addressed to 
their foreign correspondents. Such 
addressees alone acquire any rights of 
action against the authors of the 
letters in respect of payments made 
thereunder. These letters are not 
generally issued until money or 
securities have been deposited with 
the issuing house. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE (Fr. Uiires 
He marque, conunissions to plunder), 
commissions granted by a Govern- 
ment to private individuals authoriz- 
ing them to wage war at sea on the 
ships and goods of a hostile state. 
Vessels so commissioned were termed 
privateers. The practice ww abolished 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1856. 

LETTERS PATENT, in Britain a 
privilege given by the sovereign in a 
documcTit stamped with the Great 
Seal. It gives to a person or company 
the exclusive right of an invention. 
Peerages are also bestowed by letters 
patent. See Peerage.. 

LETTHES DE CACHET (or leiitm 
closes). Blank orders of arrest issued 
by French kings, prior to the Bevolu- 
tion, to the governors of prisons. By 
this practice, abolished in 1789, it w^as 
only necessary to insert the name of 
an individual in such an order to 
effect his immediate incarceration. / 
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LETTS, a SlaTonic people closely 
akin to the liittoanians, inhabttmg 
•until 1918 several Russian provinces, 
namely Oourland., Livonia, Vitebsk 
and Kovno, and also tiie Kurisebe 
ITehrimg: in Prussia, There are also 
colonies of Letts in the Caucasus, in 
Canada, in the United States, and in 
Brazil. Tlie Letts now form the domi- 
nant element of the Baltic Republic 
of Latvia. 

They came from the Niemen basin, 
were driven north by the Slavs, and 
subseciiiently subjugated by the 
Teutonic Order. They are tall and 
robust, but shy, patient, and subrais- 
Eire. They are frank and hospitajilo. 
Their dialect, together with the Lithu- 
anian, and Borussian or Old Prussian, 
forms the Lefctic branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages. The 
Letts number about 2,000,000. Sec 
La.TVI'I. — Cf. H. Simson, La Ldionie. 

LETTUCE (LaciUca saliva ), s mooth, 
herbaceous, annual plant, containing 
a milky juice, and in general use as a 
salad. The stem grows to the height 
of about 2 feet, and boars small pale- 
yellow dowers ; the inferior leaves are 
sessile, and undulate on the margin. 
The young plant only Is eaten, as the 
lettuce is narcotic and poisonous when 
in flower. A number of species are 
Icnown from various parts of the 
globe. Laciitcariim, or lettuce opium, 
the inspissated juice of the lettuce, is 
used medicinally as an anodyne. 

LEU, unit of currency in Rumania. 
At one time worth a franc, its real 
value is now Id, It is divided into 100 
bani and the plural is lei. 

LEUCAS, or SANTA MAURA, one 
of the Ionian Islands, on the west 
coast of Greece. Its surface is moun- 
tainous and rugged. The eastern side 
is waste and barren, but the western 
and northern parts are very produc- 
tive, yielding vines, olives, and 
citrons. The south-western extre- 
mity, now Cape Dukato (also known 
as the Lcucadian Rock, or the Lover’s 
Leap), is a white cliff rising to the 
height of at least 2,000 feet. 

On its summit was a temple of 
Apollo, in whoso honour a criminal 
was annually thrown from the rock 
into the sea as a sin-offering, Sappho, ■ 
Artemisia, Queen of Halicarna,ssus, ' 
and other despairing lovers are s£iid to 
have thrown themselves from it. 
Amaxichi (Levkas), pop. 5,500, is the 
chief town. Pop, of the island, 
29,471. 

LEUCHTENBERG (lomTen-ber)5fe), I 
to the Middle Ages an Independent 
landgg'aviate of Germany, which, by 
the extinction of the male line, fell to 
Bavaria in 1646. From It Eugene 
Beauhamais took the title of Duke of 
LeucMenberg, 


- LEUCiP’PUS, Greek philosopher 
founder of the atomic scnool, lived 
about 500 B.C., and is said by some to 
have been a native of Abdera* hv 
others, of Elis or the Island of Melos 
I Hzs instructor was Zeno the Eleatic* 

! or according to others, I^arnienides’ 
and he himself was the teacaer of 
Bemocritus. 

Whilst the more ancient Eleatics 
reduced all that exists to a sin«ie 
eternal, and imnin table sabstam‘e* 
Leucippus, on the contrary, a'^surned 
an infinite number of particles of 
matter too minute to be perceptinle 
to the senses, and in themselves in- 
divisible. Those atoms move from 
eternity in infinite space, and by their 
union and separation form the origin 
and end of things. — Cf. Th. Goinperz, 
Greek Thinkers. 

LSUCITE, a mineral silicate of 
aluminium and potassium, usually 
with a little sodium, the potash con- 
tent in varieties free from sodium 
being as high as 2 1 *5 . The crystels are 
commonly white and almost opaque, 
and arc bounded by the twenty-four 
doltoidal faces of the cubic form 
known as the ioositetrahedron. ht 
and above 500® O. the form has true 
cubic symmetry and the optical char- 
acters of the mineral confirm this; but 
leucite is developed in volcanic lavas, 
and the crystals fail to maintain their 
high symmetry during cooling. 

Though not widely diffused, leucite 
is abundant in certain areas, such as 
the country near Rome and Naples 
and the Eifel. Leucitio rocks, on 
account of their high percentage of 
potash and the greater solnbility of 
leucite in acids as compared with 
orthocla«e felspar, have been ground 
up as ap-icultural fertilizers. The 
mineral is regarded as economically 
important in the rich soils of Cam- 
pania. 

LEUCOBRYUM, a genus of mosses, 
growing In much the same situations 
as Sphagnum, and absorbing water 
in similar fashion. 

LEUCOCYTHE'MIA, or LEUKO- 
CYTHEMIA, is the term used to 
describe the condition of the blood 
when there is a great increase in the 
white corpuscles. Associated with 
this condition there is enlargement of 
the lymphatic glands. 

LEUCO’dUM, or LEUCOIUM, a 
genus of European bulbous plants, 
nat. ord. AinarYllidacese. They are 
very like snowdrops, but the six 
perianth -segments are nearly eciuel. 
L. msUviim is a British species 
commonly known by the name of 
snowflake. 

LEUCOPLAST. See Cheomato* 

PHOBE. 
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LEsJCTRA^ a vOIag-e in Boeotia, on 
the road from Thespis? to Platsea, 
famous for the victory of tlie Thehan 
Epaminondas over the Spartan king 
Cloombrotiis, which put an end to the 
Spartan domino tlon in Greece (iJTl 

B.e.). 

LEUK (lolk), a town of S’l^ltrer- 
land, canton of Valais, on the Bhone. 
About 5 miles to the north are the 
celcliroted thermal saline baths of 
Loiik (Lenkerbad), 4,500 feet above 
the sea, which annually attract large 
niinibors of visitors, mainly Swiss and 
I'reiieh, and which are used chiefly 
for eiitanoons diseases. Pop. 1,900. 

LEUTHEN, village of Silesia, 10 
miles from Dresden. In the battle 
fought here, 5th Dec,, 175T, PredcTick 
the Great iiti ei ly defea led an Anstilan 
army, took 12,000 prisoners, and 
regained Silesia. 

LE17, Tmit of currency of Bulgaria, 
worth nominally a franc, but really ^ 
of a penny. It contains 100 stotinld. 
The plural is leva. 

LEVANT', a term applied in tlie 
widest sense to ail the regions east- 
ward from Italy as far as the Euph- 
rates and the Nile, and in a more con- 
tracted sense to the Asiatic coasts of 
tho ModitorraneaD and the adjacent 
coiuatries from Istanbul to Alesandria 
in Eg 3 i)t. 

LEV'EE, a type of dike or embank- 
ment (q.v.), natui\ally formed, wdiich 
oontracts the channel of a river and 
protects the adjacent country, A 
deposit of sediment carried by a stream 
takes place whenever there is a reduc- 
tion in velocity, and thus a river’s bed 
rises, even above the surrounding 
plain, but as the deposit is always 
greatest at the sides where the velo- 
city is least, the leyec rises faster than 
the bed. 

Excessive floods cover tho levees or 
burst through them. Such actions, 
caii=?ing great damage, occurred in 
1890 on the Mississippi near New 
Orleans, and they are frequent on tho 
Hoang-ho in China. 

LEVELLERS, a name particularly 
apolied to a party which arose in the 
army of the Long Parliament about 
the year 1647, and was put down by 
Fairfax. They aimed at the establish- 
ment of an equality in titles and 
estates throughout iho kingdom, and 
were led by John Lllbiirne. In 1649 
the ringleaders were arrested for 
treason, and eventually the move- 
mont was suppressed. 

LEVELLING is the operation by 
which the heights of points on the 
ground relative to each other are 
accurately determmed. The levelling 
instrument, or ‘level/ consists essen- 
tially of a telescope and. a bubble- 
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tubs rigidly, but adjustably, connected 
together. In the focal plane of the 
telescope is an arrangement of fine 
scratches on glass, or spider lines, 
which pciwe to fix a point in that 
plane. The si might line joining this 
point and the distant point whofeo 
image, as formed by the obje< t giaps, 
eoiiicide.s v/ith it m the optic axis oC 
the telescope. If the instriiincnt ia 
properly adjusted, this axis is truly 
horizontal vrhen the bubble is at tli© 
centre of its run. 

In ruiming a line of levelling the 
observer obtains a liomoiital sight 
upon a graduated si all placed upright 
upon a firm point, and held in that 
position by an assistant. The dif- 
ference between tvo such reading's 
obtained upon the staff w'hen placed 
on two different prints is the dif- 
ference in height between tho points. 
For convenience, and for the sake of 
the increased accuracy which results 
wdien the two level sights are taken in 
quick succession, it is customary to 
use iv’o graduated staves instead of 
one. These staves are carefully com- 
pared wdth each other and -with a 
standard. 

The best staves for precise kTelling 
now consist of a painted strip of the 
nickel-steel alloy known as ‘invar" 
let into a wooden casing. Formerly 
some hard wood, such as teak, W'as 
employed, and is still used for level- 
ling of secondary importance, If a 
line of levelling return by a circuitous 
route to its starting-point, a check on 
its accuracy is obtained, for the total 
change of height obseiwed should bo 
zero. For this reason it is the rule to 
execute important levelling opera- 
tions, such as the primary levelling 
of a coimtry, in the form of a network. 
Numerous checks are then provided, 
and the irhole can be computed by 
rigorous mathematical methods to 
give the most probable values of the 
heights. For such a network a 
‘ datum-level surface * must be taken. 
The most convenient datum is mean 
sea-level and its ‘ideal prolongation, 
through the continents.’ 

The spheroidal form of the earth 
introduces a complication into precise 
levelling. An observer levelling frern 
south to north, along what appeared 
from his observations to be a perfectly 
horizontal road at a height of several 
hundred feet above sea-ievel, would* 
in reality, be getting a little nearer to 
sca-levei as lie proceeded northw^ards. 

To correct for this, and to obtain 
the true heights of points above Ihe 
datum-level surface' — ^tlie so-called 
orthometric heights-— a small quantity 
has to be added to or subtracted from 
every lesult of levelling ivMch is not 
due east and west. With the accuracy 
of modern precise levelling, it m 
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necessary, in aB except very flat 
coiintries, to apply this correction to 
every portion, of a closed circuit of 
levelling' before tiie ‘ zero " check men- 
tioned overleaf can be of any value. 

Besides the accidental errors of 
observation to which levelling, like all 
othei* physical measuroinents, is 
subject, there is a systematic error 
which tends always to make the end 
point of a line of levelling appear a 
little too low. To counteract this 
tendency, all precise levelling opera- 
tions are duplicated by lines which 
run in the opposite direction to the 
original. 

The errors to bo expected in the 
best class of levelling may be gauged 
by the resolution of the International 
Geodetic Association (1912), which 
defined precise levelling as that which 
showed errors, as worked out by 
specified foriuuloe, not exceeding the 
following limits per kilometre: prob- 
able accidental error, 1-0 millimetre; 
probable systematic error, 0-2 milli- 
metre. — BiBLioaR^iPHY: 0. Lalle- 
mand, Lemr des Plans et NiveUemenf; 
the publications of National Surveys 
on Geodetic Levelling, e.g. those of 
the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton; the Survey of India, Dehra 
Bun; the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington. 

LE'VEM, a burgh and watering 
place of Fifeshire, at the mouth of the 
Kiver Leven, on the north shore of 
the Firth of Forth. It carries on fliax- 
gpinoing, brewing, seed-crushing, and 
rope-making; there are also collieries. 
It is connected by tramway with 
Kirkcaldy, and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular as a golfing centre. 
Pop. (1931), 7,411. 

LEVENj, a Scottish eea-Ioeh, be- 
tween the counties of Argyll and 
Inverness, an arm of Loch Linnhe, 

LEVEN, a lock or lake of Scotland, 
about 10 miles in circumference, in 
the county of Kinross. It contains 
four islands, on one of which (St. 
Serf’s) there was formerly a priory. 
On another (Castle Island) stand the 
remains of the castle of Loch Leven, 
once a royal residence, granted by 
Robert III to a Douglas. Mary Queen 
of Scots was confined in this castle 
after her capture by the confederate 
lords in 1567, but succeeded in 
escaping by the aid of George Douglas, 
her keeper’s brother, on the gnd May, 
1568. 

LEVEN, name of several rivers in 
Great Britain. One flows through 
some lochs between the counties of 
Argyll and Inverness to Loch Leven. 
It is 16 miles long and its waters are 
TOOd for generating electric power at 
Kialochleven. Another flows from 
Loch Lomond through Dumbarton- 


shire to the Clyde. It is 7 miles Ions 
and forms the Vale of Leven, which is 
famous for its bleaching and dvemg 
yards. A third Levon flows from Loch 
Leven in Kini'oss-shire to Largo Bay 
It IS 16 miles long and is partly an 
artificial waterway. In England there 
are shorn rivers of this name in 
Lancashire and Y orkshire. Quo 
flows from Lake Windermere to 
lilorecambe Bay. 


LEVEN, EARL OF, Scottish, title 
held with the earldom of Melville by 
the Fifeshire family of Lcsiie-Melville 
Alexander Leslie, a soldier, fought in 
the Netherlands about 1580. Later he 
entered the Sw^edish Army and after 
the Thirty Years’ War was made a 
field marshal. In 1638 he com- 
manded the army raised by the Scots 
to fight Charles I. He won some 
successes and in 1611 was made Earl 
of Leven. Later he fought at Starston 
Moor. He died ith April, 1661. 

Leven’s title passed to bis son and 
then to two daughters, and in 1682 it 
was given to David IVlelviUe, a great- 
grandson. In 1707 he became Earl 
of Melville and since then the two 
earldoms have been united. The 
earl’s eldest son is called Lord 
Balgonie, this being the name of his 
seat in Fifeshire. 


LEVENS HALL, residence in West* 
morland. It is 3 miles from Mihi- 
thorpe and is one of the finest Tudor 
houses in the country. Built by Sir 
James Bellingham it is noted for 
exquisite panelling. 

LE'VEH, Chaides James, an Irish 
novelist, born at Dublin on 31st 
Aug., 1806, died 1st June, 1872. He 
graduated in arts at Trinity CoBego, 
Dublin, in 1827, and in medicine in 
1831, taking his doctor’s degree a 
little later at Gottingen. He then 
returned to Ireland to practise. He , 
contributed his first paper to the 
newly started Dublin Unlversifu 
Magazine (March, 1831), o! which he 
became editor in 1842. 

The first chapter of Marry Loi requet 
appeared in that magazine in 1837. 
His Charles O^Malley, Tom Burke, 
and Jack Minton constituted a litera- 
ture entirely sui generis. His later 
novels were more thoughtful, but less 
characteristic. 

LEVER, district in Lancashire. 
Little Lover is an urban district Just 
outside Bolton. It is a cotton manu- 
facturing and coal mining centre. 
Pop. (1931) 4,944. Great Lever is an 
adjoining area, but is not an urban 
district. 

LEVER, a bar of metal, wood, or 
other substance turning on a support 
called the fulcrum or prop, and used 
‘ to balance or overcome a certain re- 
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eistance (called the load) encountered 
at one part of the bar by means of a 
force (cfilled the effort, lormeriy tlie 
pfvre,% a term now nacd wiili a 
different signification) applied at 
another part. 

It is one ot the mechanical powers, 
and is o£ three kinds, viz.: (1) When 
the fnlcrnm is between the load and 
the effort, as in the handspike, crow- 
bar, &c. In this cate the ijarts ot the 
lever on each side of the I’nlcrnia are 
called the arms, and these arms niav 
either be egnal as in the balance, or 
imequal as in the steel .vard. (2) When 
the resistance is hctwcon the effort 
and the fulcrum, as in a smith's 
bellow's. In the case of a rowing boat, 
the resistance of the rowlock is be- 
tween the effort applied by the oars- 
man and the fulcrum, formed by the 
water, but the propidsive force in this 
case is the excess ot the pressure on 
the rowlock ovex' the effort of the 
oarsman. (3) When the power is 
between the weight and the fulcnun, 
as in raising a ladder from the ground 
by appljung the hands to one of the 
lower rounds, the fulcrum in this 
case being the foot of the ladder. 
The law which holds in the lever is: 
the powder multiplh'd by its arm is 
equal to the weight multiplied by 
its arm. 

It is evident that when the power 
has a very laigo ami, and the weight 
a very small one, a veiy small povrer 
will overcome a great resistance. In 
the lever, as in all machines when a 
small force overcomes a great one, the 
small force acts through a much 
greater distance than that through 
w^ich the great force is overcome, or, 
as is sometimes said, * What is gained 
in power is lost in time/ or more 
correctly, * What is gained in nmchani^ 
ml advmitaae is lost in speed.* 

LEVERHULME, VISCOUHT, Eng- 
lish title borne by the family of Lever. 
William Ilcsketh Lever was bom in 
Bolton, 19th Sept., ISdl, his father, 
Janies Lever, being a gmeer there. 
He was educated at elementary 
schools and entered Ms father’s 
business as a commercial trayeller. 
In 1 880 he began to manufacture soap 
at Wigan, and, aided by effective 
advertising, he made his Sunlight 
brand known all oyer the world. On 
the Mersey, a model town, Port Sun- 
light, was built, and the firm of Lever 
Eros, became the largest of its kind in 
the world. Many other concerns were 
amalgamated with it and before its 
founder died the combino had a 
capital of nearly £,)0,000,000. In 
1929 there was a further big amalga- 
mation with the Margarine union and 
the firm of Unilever, Ltd., came into 
existence. A new building, Unilever 
House, BlacMriars, London, was 


opened in July, 1933, m tho head- 
quarters. 

Lever bad moaiy and vailed 
interests outside liis imhinoBb. He u es 
a Nonconformist, but also a uh- 
eriminating patron of the tbeutie. 
As a Idbcml la' sat in Parliament for 
the Wirral Division, 1906~10. As a 
social reforiiicr ho advocated a short 
working day and introduced a system 
of profit sharing. To foetex* the native 
industries ot the Scottish Highlands 
he bought, in 1918, the island ol 
Levris, but this was less euceessfiii 
than his other voutiires. His interest s 
in Afiica were extencive and there, 
too, he showed practical philanthropy. 
In 1911 Lever wns made a baronet, 
in 1917 a baron and in 1922 a vis- 
count. He died 7th Mav, 1925, wken 
his only son, William Huliae Lever, 
became the 2nd viscount. 

LEVERRIER, Urbain Jean Joseph, 
French astronomer, bom at Saint-L5, 
in Normandy, 1811, died at Paris 
1877. He devoted himself nt first to 
chemicel research, but drew the atten- 
tion of Aiago by some memoirs on the 
stability of the solar system, and he 
u asinduced to persevere with astrono- 
mical studies. His observations on 
the transit of Mercury in 1815 pro- 
cured him admission into the 
Academy of Sciences. 

His great work was his investiga- 
tion of the irregularities in the move- 
ments of the planet Uranus, carried 
on independently, but at the same 
time as the researches of John Couch 
Adams, wkioh led to the discovery of 
the planet Neptune. 

He entered political life in 1 84 9, and 
was made a Senator by Napoleon III. 
He succeeded Arago as director of the 
observatory, but his arrogance and 
violence of temper made his tenure of 
the office a failure. His tables for sun 
and planets are in general use among 
astronomers. 

LEVESON-GOWER, name of an 
English family represented by the 
Duke of Sutherland and Eaxd Gran- 
ville. Sir Thomas Gov’er, a landowner 
in Yorkshire, was made a baronet in 
1620. His descendant, who had taken 
the additional name of Leveson and 
o%vned land in Staff ordshffe, was made 
a baron in 1703. In 1746 John, the 
2nd baron, was created Ear! Gower 
and the 2nd earl was created Marquess 
of Stafford in 1786. The 3nd Marquess 
of Stafford married the Countess of 
Sutherland, a gi'eat heircfas, and waa 
made Duke ol Sutherland. The first 
Earl Granville was a yoiingeT son of 
the first Marquess of Stafford. 

LEVI, biblical character, the tMrd 
son of Jacob and Leah and regarded 
as the ancestor of the tribe of the 
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eame liauae. Levi is also aa alteraativ© 
namo for St. Matthew. 


LEVY, POLITICAL 


LEVrATHAN, a form of the He- 
brew word Uvyathant, meaning a long- 
jointed monster, applied in Jo6, xli, 
and elsewhere in. Scripture, to an 
aquatic aninial variously held to be 
the crocodile, the whale, or some 
species of serpent# 

LEVISj, a town of Quebec, Canada, 
on the Si. Lawrence opposite Quebec. 

It is on the O.N.R. and Quebec Central 
B.aiiways, and steam ferries cross the 
river. There are doeinj for shipping, 
and some manufacturing industries. 
Pop. (1931), 11,724. 

LE¥1TATI0N, term applied to the 
alleged phenomenon of raising heavy 
bodies in the air so that they remain 
suspended without mechanical means. 
The idea is referred to in many ancient 
writings. The ISTeoplatouist, lam- 
bliehiis, was said to have been 
levitated ten cubits from the gToiind 
during meditation. In modern times 
levitation has been claimed by 
spiritualistic mediums, such as Daniel 
Home. 

LE'VITES, the name generally em- 
ployed to designate not the whole i 
Jewish tribe that traced its descent 
from Levi, but a division within the 
tribe itself, in. contradistinction to the 
priests, who are otherwise called the 
‘sons of Aaron.’ They were the 
ministers of worship, specially singled 
out for the service of the sanctuary. 
Together with the priests they formed 
the sacerdotal tribe. 

A permanent organisation was 
made for their maintenance. In place 
of territorial possessions they were to 
receive tithes of the produce of the 
land, and in their turn to oher a tithe 
to the priests. After the settlement in 
Canaan, to the tribe of Levi were 
assigned forty-eight cities, six of 
which were cities of refuge, thirteen 
of the total number being sot apart 
for the priests. 

To the Levitos was to belong the 
ofhee of preserving, transcribing, and 
interpreting the law, and they were to 
read it every seventh year at the feast 
of tabornacles. Their position was 
much changed by the revolt of the ten 
tribes, ana they are seldom men- 
tioned in the New Testament, where 
they appear as the types of formal, 
heartless worship. 

LEVITTCHS, the namo of the third 
booh of the Pentaieuch, so called from 
the first word of its contents. With 
inclusion of certain portions of 
Mm^us and JVtm&ers, it has been 
denominated TU Priestly Co4e> and 
w sometimes also called the Lem of 
Ofltennys*^ It consists of seven prin- 
cipal sections* but it may he generally 


described as containing the laws and 
ortoances relating to L^ rites, priests, 
and sacrifices. ’ 

LEVY, POLITICAL. Before the 
payment of salaries to British luembe^a 
of Parliament under a resolution of 
the House of Commons adopted in 
August, 1911, the members of the 
Labour Party in the House, practi- 
cally all of them worMng men with no 
private means, received from the 
party funds a salary (or allowance) 
of £200 a year. Election expenses and 
other charges were also paid from 
this fund, which was maintained by 
contributions from the party’s affil- 
iated orgamsations (except the trades 
councils) at the rate of one penny per 
member. The fund was established in 
1903. In 1905 the legality of trade 
union contributions to a fund of this 
character was called in question by a 
ruling of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies who held in respect 
of the rules of one union that ‘Labour 
Representation’ (I.e. the securing of 
seats in Parliament for Labour 
members) was not amongst the 
objects of trade imionism as specified 
by the Trades Union Act of 1871, as 
amended by the Act of 1876. 

In July 1908 an important ruling 
was given in the case of Osborne v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants to the effect that unions 
could properly and legally subscribe 
to political party funds. On appeal, 
in 1909-10 this decision was reversed 
and it wus laid down that unions 
were acting tilira vires in using any 
of their funds for political purposes. 
The decision of the Court of Appeal 
was sustained by the House of Lords. 
As a result of considerable agitation 
the Liberal Government introduced 
and carried, in 1913, an Act which 
placed the whole question of political 
activities by the trade unions on a 
new basis. 

The 1913 Act provided that unions 
might include political objects among 
their objects and raise fimds for 
political purposes on condition (1) 
that they were authorized to do so by 
a ballot of their members and (2) the 
money spent on political objects was 
raised by a special levy. 

This was the origin of the political 
levy. The term applies to the contri- 
bntions paid by trade unionists to the 
political funds of their unions as 
sanctioned by ballot and regulated by 
Acts of Parliament. Under the 1913 
Act nearly 300 unions took ballots; in 
less than a score of oases was there a 
majority against the establishment of 
political funds; and in the vast 
majority of cases the ballots taken 
also sanctioned the unions* affiliation 
to th© Labour Party. As the latter 
■ was a foregone conclusion the Liberal 
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Goveranieni iii&eiteti In tlie 1913 Act ' 
a provibioa intlividnal 

members of trade unions ^-vliicli had 
tliub bailotted to ‘ooniraet out" (i.e, 
CO claim exemption from payment 
o£ tlie political levy); in practice less 
tliaa half of the number wiio voted in 
tliebo ballots agaiubi payment of the 
political levy claimed exemption by 
fllliiig' in tlie rcy uired form; but never- 
tlieless tlie political levy was de- 
noiiiieed by the other parties as a 
tyrannous exaction, and in 1927 a 
fnnlier change was inado in tho law 
governing the payment of political 
contributions by trade unionisis. 

tliader the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1017 (Section iv) 
the 1013 Act ib amended to provide 
for trade union expenditure upon 
l>oiitical objeetwS (which arc bpeeihcd) 
on condition that U) the jjajmicnis 
aie inctde out of a separate land (2) 
a member is not reqiiirocl to contri- 
bute to this fund unlesa before tho 
date upon which the contribution is 
due ho has delivered in writing in the 
appropriate form an intimation of his 
willingness to contribute. If no such 
WTitten intimation is given a member 
is deemed to be exempt from the 
obligation to contribute to the 
political fund; by reason of su<*h 
exemption he is not to be excluded 
from any benefliB of the union or 
placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with contributing members (except in 
I'olatlon to the control and manage- 
ment of the political fund); and, 
moreover, contribution to the political 
fund is not to be made a condition 
of admission to the union. Under 
the operation of the ‘contracting in’ 
condition imposed by the 1927 Act 
tiade union contributions to the 
Tjabour Party fell substantially in 
immediately subsequent years, but 
most of the unions have made speeioJ 
©florts to secure ‘contracting in’ 
forms from their members as the law 
provides that when a member has 
* contracted in’ his liability to contri- 
bute to the political fund of his 
union continues until he mahes a 
fresh application for exemption. 

LEWES (Id-es), George Henry, 
philosopher and author, born in 
London in 1817, died 1878. Ho was 
liferary editor of The Leader (18 i9- 
d4), and published his Life of HobeS' 
•pierre (1850) and a campesidlum of 
Comfits PhUosophi/ of iiie 
(1853). His Life of GoeMe, which won 
him a European reputation, was 
published in 1855. From 1854 until 
his death Lewes lived with George 
Eliot (q.v.). — Of. J. W. Oroas, George 
MUofs Life as related in her Lexers 
and Journals* 

LEWES (lo^es), a municipal 


borough and market town of England, 
in Sussex, of whieh It is the county' 
town. It Is a place of gimt antiquity, 
containing the rums of many eccicsi- 
asticai buildings. Tho remams of its 
Norman castle were presented to tho 
nation in 1920. It is an agi’iciiltura! 
centre, and has a meecmirse. In llie 
subrnb of SoiitliovcT are some fine 
old houses , including one that belonged 
to Anne of Uleves, and the ruined 
priory of St. Fancras. From 1295 to 
1885 Lewes ivas separately represented 
in Parliament, and m the Middle Ages 
it was a centre of the wool trade, fn 
its vicinity, on 14th May, 1264, llie 
barons, under Simon do Moiitfoii, 
defeated the army of Ileniy HI. Fob, 
(1931), 10,785. 

LEWIS, Matthew Gregory, an Eng- 
lish romanticist and dramatic author, 
nicknamed ‘Monk’ Lends, born In 
London 1775, died 1818. He wub 
educated at Westminster, and then 
travelled for some time in Germany, 
the romantic literature of which ga-ve 
him that passion tor tiio mainellous 
and torririo uhich chiedy marks his 
W’ritmgo. 

His earliest and most celebraled 
woi'kwas AnihnmOiOrihe il/wiA- (1794b 
a romance, the first edition of whidi 
w-as suppichsed lor its Hcentiousne. . 
It is what is known as *a Gothic 
romance,’ but contains incidents 
taken from German romance, and is 
historically interesting as a thread 
connecting the literature of Geinnany 
and England. Other works were: 
Peudal TymniSy a romance; lionimiiic 
Tales; Tales of Wonder* in verse; 
Tales of Terror; The CasUe Spectre, a 
romantic drama (1798); Jdelmorn the 
Outlaw (1800); and King of 

CastiUe (1801). 

LEWIS, Sinclair, American novel- 
ist. He was born in Minnesota, 7th 
Feb., 1885, the son of a doctor, and 
w'as educated at Yale. He became a 
Journalist and acted as editor ior 
several publishers. In 1914, with the 
publication of Our MIrs. Wmn, hi*- 
became knowm as a novelist and In'! 
liopularity reached Britain wnth 
Sinet (1920) and PabHtt (1924 b 
Other no'\els are Free Air, 3Iariin 
Arrou'sruifh, Mraer GmJm, The 3fan 
Who Knew CoobV/^re, Dodmrorfh. and 
Anne Viektrs (1933). In 1931 ho was 
aw^arded the Nobel prize for iitemture. 

LEWIS GUN, an aiiionmtic maga- 
zine rifle following the general lines of 
tho machine-gun, originated by a 
corporal of tixe Belgian army about 
the year 1901, and Improved and 
patented by the Lewis Manufacturing 
Company of tli© United States in the 
following year. It was offered to 
different European Powers, but, after 
' tests, w^as rejected by all of them as 
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being too flimsy for tbe bard usage of ’ 
war. In the years 1907, 1909, and 
1912 ntimerons alterations were made 
and patented, but it was not taken np 
to any extent by any great military 
Power. 

Somewhere about the second year 
of the European War the vital neces- 
sity of providing more machine-guns 
of a mobile type became apparent to 
the British Government; in conse- 
Quence large orders were placed for 
Lewis guns both in America and with 
Vickers’s, and thousands were issued 
to British troops as they became 
available. 

At first these guns were used only 
for defence and attack against enemy 
personnel, but as time went on thev 
proved, when fitted with anti-aircraft 
sights and a special mounting, very 
usetiil against low'-liying enemy 
planes; the fact that they can be fired 
from the shoulder in almost the same 
manner as a shot-gun has considerably 
increased their value for this work. 

The gun itself is an automatic rifle 
firing ordinary rifle aminnnition, and 
is worked by a combination of gas and 
a spring. On the pressure of the trigger 
the spring diws the bolt and cart- 
ridge forward and explodes the cart- 
ridge; then part of the gas generated 
by the explosion, following up the 
bullet in the barrel, passes through a 
small aperture into a cylinder, strilies 
tho head of a piston, and drives it 
back again. This rotates the ma gazinc, 
places a fresh cartridge in front of 
the bolt, evhd compresses the spring 
again. 

The pan or drum, as the magazine is 
called, is circular in shape wdth an 
indented outer surface. On tho inside 
the indentations take the base of the 
cartridges, and the outer corrugations 
act as cogs for the automatic rotation 
of the magazine. 

The magazine or drum contains 
forty-seven rounds, and a good gunner 
can change to a fresh magazine in 
three seconds. The gun, when w^ell 
tuned up, can fire at the rate of from 
six to seven hundred rounds per 
minute over a period, but owing to 
heating and the time taken in chang- 
ing magazines, no more than two 
hundred and fifty rounds can be fired 
in a given minute. 

It is an air-cooled weapon, the 
cooling of which is aocompnshed by 
means of an aluminium radiator 
placed round the barrel and covered 
by a metal cylinder open at both 
ends. Each explosion drives out the 
hot air in front and behind, causing 
a vacuum, and the cooler outer air 
rushes in to take its place. 

Owing to its peculiar noise w^hen 
firing, it is unmistakable, and if not 
well concealed can easily be detected. 
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but it has the great advantage of 
presenting a small target, as with the 
two gunners it only occupies a space 
of 7 feet by 2 feet. ^ 

It is very mobile as compared with 
the Vickers or Maxim gun, and with 
magazine and bipod in position it 
only weighs about 32 ib. A spare- 
parts bag is carried, and almoso any 
part can be replaced if broken, the 
most complicated replacement taking 
on an average fourteen seconds when 
done by a good man. 

LEWISHAM, a parliamentary and 
metropolitan borough, in the county 
of London, and tlurd largest of all 
tho metropolitan boroughs. It is on 
liie S, side of the river, extending to 
the bolder of Kent, and covcm about 
11 sg. Tniles, with several stations on 
the S. Klj'-. Tt includes Cattord, Leo, 
Forest Iliil, Bellingham, Hither Gicen 
and parts ot Ifiackhealh, Hownham^ 
Brockley and Sydenliam. The town 
hall wus enlarged in 1931 and the 
S.E. Polytechnic opened m the same 
year. Some of the land belongs to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, -whoso eldest son 
is called Viscounc Lewisham. Pop. 
(1931), 219,942. 

LEWISTON, a city of Maine, 
United Slates, on the Androscoggin 
River, close to Lake Auburn, the 
Maine State ijisciculcural reserve. 
Pop. 31,707. 

LEWIS-WITH-KARRIS, or THE 
LEWS, the largest of rhe Outer 
Hebrides, sepaiatod from the mam- 
land of Scotland by the Minch, 30 to 
35 miles wide. The sonthernmoai por- 
tion of the island, Harris, is In Inver- 
ness-shire, the northern and largest 
portion, or Lewis proper, being in 
Ross-shire. The entire lenglh of the 
island, south-west to north-east, is 60 
miles; breadth, vandng from 30 miles 
to 5 and 10 miles; area, nearly 
600,000 acres. It is of irregular form, 
is deeply indented all round by bays 
and inlets, and though in general flat, 
contains some considerable eleva- 
tions, tw’o of wlrich rise to 1,500 feet 
above sea-level. 

In the interior peat -bogs occur, 
with numerous small lakes and short 
rivers. Both the inland and coast 
fishing is good. Up to 1844 agricul- 
ture and education were in a very 
backward condition ; but considerable 
improvements have been since made, 
though tho fishery still w^aits a satis- 
factory development. The industries 
are the gro-wing of barley, oats and 
potatoes, the raising of sheep and 
cattle, fishing and weaving. There 
are relics of the Druids and some stone 
circles at Callcrnish. In 1919 Lord 
Leverhuime bought Lewis and part of 
Harris. The Gaelic language is almost 
universally spoken. The principa! 
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LEXINGTON 

town is Stornoway, 
island (1931), 29,672. 

f FYfNGTONe a city oi tlie iJnitea 
qtatef in KelW It is the oldest 
in the si ate (haylngheen 
in 1775), and was once the capital. It 
is more a place of fasiiionabie 
deuce than of trade. It conuams the 
Kentncky State university, and the 
Transylvania University,^ 
from Harrodsbnrg in lS6o. Incor- 
porated in 1732, 

aty in 1832. Pop. (1930), 45,7.^6. 

LEXINGTON, a small town of the 
United States, in Massachnsetts, the 
pccno of the famous bkirmish at 
LSington/ the opening engagement 
of the War ot Independence, ISth 
April, 1775. A detachment of British 
troops, sent from Boston to seize 
some provincial stores at Concor^ 
was opposed by the Lexmgton mditia 
{70 men), who were dispersed ynOi a 
loss of seven killed and three woimded. 
Pop. 9,467. 

LEYDEN, John, Scottish poet and 
Orientalist, born at Denholm, 
WsrhqMre 1775, died at Batavia 
isn HeSvas distingnish^^ toT his 
remarkable gifts as a lingnist. _ fie 
piSlished translations and original 
poems in the Edinburgh 
contributed, to il 

Wonder, assisted Sir 
proonring materials for his 
of the Sottish Bordei^^ and wrote a 
History of A-fn^un Discoveries^ . In 
rnccSsio/he ^vvas Presbyte^ m^^ 
ter, snrgeon with the ^fst India 
Company, professor of Hindustani, 
and Judge. ^ ^ 

LEYDEN, or LEIDEN (Lai. Lw- 
dunum Butavoninv, Fr» Deyde),n um- 
versity toivn of the 
compassed by windmills, 
rounded by country-seats, pleasure- 

g?ZSds,gardens andferlile^^^^ 

The streets are straight and l,he 

Broad Street (Breed e-straut) hciBo 
esteemed one of the finest m Lurope. 
In it is situated the tqwm hall 
- (madhins), a picturesque fix^cnth- 
^‘PTitiirv building. IS one of the 
cliixrches is very 

the Reformed church of Peter j^e 
monuments to Boerliave, Spanheim, 
^dsSliger. The uniyer^ty, founded 

m 1575 by William of 

formerly one of the most famed in 

^'^Leyden has cloth and 
factures. It was the 
several celebrated 
brand!, Gabriel Motsn, and others. 

' LEYDEN- JAR, a form of 
condenser devised by 
Musschenbroek of 

consists of a glass Jar or wde-mouthod 
bottle coated inside and out with tin* 
VI— e 


LI, LE 

jrvwrtT. 'Hip* lower twO'thirds ol the 

^ The far, either singly or combmed 
< « bfifterv, was used m study- 
iSJ?b?\mrious rmeuoinona of electric 

dilchareef To Sarge the jar, the 

•fwo coatings are connected by a 

IStaWo oolduetor ffS oTthe 

make conta.ct witn it nist on rue 

°'^A^Iievdebjar with moyaMe 

is i^otul for domonstotms ^ 


ifmortant part played by the me^dium 
iSSch Ssulatcs the two . coatings. 
After being charged, the Jar is dis- 
sected by moans of iiibulaling tongs, 
omd tiie two coatings are discharged^ 

On ritaUdireJhe jar aad co^ect^ 

iwn coatings, a sbrong 
passes, indicating that 
energy is stored m the insiuatoi or 
dielectric rather than on the meta 

cS& ot tUo condenser. The term 

;Sit it Sh^trTaf c“«efty 
1,000 centimetres, 

of a microfarad. See GoyDL.i,SEB. 

T WAgA canital of Tibet, on the 

gS’ i 5 S»M'. “ai "SK 

EliSSXSfSS 

pontiff of yast regions m CeutraJ, 
and South-Eastern A.sia. It 

fSIs on a hill >^isin? Wleef 

the plain to the height of 367 leee, 
e“ensi-i-e and imposing, staromded 

bv enormous lamaseries. . 

iiaia is the principal emporium of 
TibeU^iiksf tea, and Kasteru mer- 
chandise are exchanged in the markets 
for Tibetan, Indian, and European 
Synods No census has ever been taken, 
ibe floating population is abnor- 
SS ^n ot the multitude of 

SlSnnfhc pilgrims and wandering 
famas^who visit the capital from lame 
to time. The estimated palliation is 
50,000. — BiBLioGRinBiT: E. Candler, 
The Unveiling of Lfmmi 
Chandra Das, Jmemey fo Ltea; L. A. 
Waddell, Lhma md its Mysiones, 

LL BE, or CASH, the only copper 
coin of Biina, with a square hole m 

Sf middle, and an insmpU^ 


measure of about one 

. third of au English mile% 
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LIAO-TUNG, peninsula o£^ Man- 
cluuria, also the name of the adjoining 
gulf. It was ceded to Japan in 1895, 
but was soon returned to China. In 
1905 the southern part of the penin- 
sula, leased to Russia, was transferred 
to Japan and since then has been 
ruled by that country. It contains 
Port Arthur and Dairen, which is the 
capital. Total area, with adjacent 
islands, 1,337 sq. miles; pop. (1930), 
1,328,011, of whom 227,000 are 
Japanese. 

LIAO-YANG, town of Manchuria. 
It is on the railway and is a populous 
trading centre. Here, in Aug.-Sept., 
1904, there was some fierce fighting 
between the Japanese and Russian 
armies. In the end the Russians 
retreated and the Jai)anese entered 
Liao -Yang, but the wictory was by no 
means decisive. Pop. 100,000. 

LIAS, in geologj^ a name derived, 
by Somerset pronunciation, from 
layers^ and originally given to thin 
layers of limestone embedded in 
thick masses of blue argillaceous clay, 
lying at the base of the Oolitic series, 
and above the Triassic or New Red 
Sandstone. The term is now inter- 
national as a synonym of the Lower 
Jurassic series. 

The formation is highly fossili- 
ferous, from Whitby to Lyme Regis, 
ammonites being found in such 
quantities and varieties as to be 
called into use in the classification of 
the difleront beds. Of all its fossil 
remains by far the most important in 
England are those of the great 
reptiles, such as ichthyosaurus and 
plesiosaurus. 

LIBANIUS, Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, born at Antioch about 
A.D. 314, died at the same place 
about 393, He studied at Athens, and 
taught with great success at Con- 
stantinople and at Nicomedia. He 
used his eloquence in obstructing the 
spread of Christian ideas, and in the 
defence of paganism, 

St. Basil and St. Chrysostom were 
Ms pupils, and were warmly attached 
to Mm. His letters, 1,600 in number, 
ba*«e, besides great literary merit, 
much historic value, as they were 
addressed to the most eminent men 
of his time. Ben Johnson derived the 
central idea of his farce Epicoenet or 
the Silent Wmiam, from Libanius. 

LIBA0 (16' bon; Russ. Libava), or 
LIEFAJA, an important seaport and 
city of Latvia, in Courland, at the 
mouth of the lake of the same name, 
on the Bahic, 150 miles from Riga. 
It is a favourite bathing-resort, and 
had a considerable trade before the 
European war, during which Llbau 
was several times shelled by German 
warships, and was captured by the 


enemy in 1915. It became a free ■ncpf 

in 1921. In the neighbourhood So 

Pop. (1930), 57,238 

LIBEL, m Imv, the act of publisliimj 
malicious statements with intent to 
expose persons or institutions to 
public hatred, contempt, or ridicule 
and thereby provoking them to anger* 
causing a breach of the peace, inniry 
to reputation, business, &c. The dif- 
ference bet^\cen libel and slander Is 
that in the former case the defama- 
tion^ must have been effected in 
waiting, printing, or some other 
visible manner, while in the latter the 
offence is committed verba 11 v. 

Publication is held to have taken 
place if the libel is seen but by one 
person other than the person libelled. 
The law distinguishes dei amatory, 
seditious, and obscene libels. A de- 
famatory libel may result in civil and 
criminal proceedings against both the 
publisher and the w riter, hut to come 
under this category it is essential that 
the libel be false, malicious (the law 
presuming malice in every injury 
done intentionally and without Justi- 
fication), have a tendency to provoke 
hatred or contempt, and that it be 
non-priviieged. 

In criminal law it is a misde- 
meanour to publish or threaten to 
publish a libel; or, as a means of 
extortion, to offer to abstain from or 
to prevent others from publishing a 
libel. In Great Britain the maxi- 
mum punishment for this offence is 
three years' imprisonment wuth hard 
labour. 

A seditious libel Is one directed 
against the head of the State, the 
legislature, the courts of Justice, &c., 
and its publication also constitutes a 
misdemeanour. The term obscene 
libel comprises any obscene publica- 
tion, and the publisher thereof is liable 
to imprisonment with hard labour. If 
the charges contained in the libel are 
true, a civil action cannot be main- 
tained, but the tnith of the libellous 
matter is no defence at common law; 
at the same time it generally secures 
the defendant the merciful considera- 
tion of the court. 

In a civil action the plaintiff re- 
covers damages, the amount of which 
is settled by the jury; upon an indict- 
ment, the jury has merely to acquit 
the defendant or to find him guilty, 
after which the court passes Judgment, 
and awards punishment, generally 
fine or imprisonment, or both. In a 
charge against the proprietor, pub- 
lisher, or editor of a newspaper, 
evidence may be given of the publica- 
tion being (a) for the public benefit; 
(6) true, fair, and accurate; and (c) 
without malice. 

Fair and accurate reports of 
judicial proceedings and of public 
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jaieetinge, meetings of town councils, 
education autiiorities, &c., are gener- 
allv priviioged, and. the order of a 
Judge is necessary before a criminal 
prosecution can be instituted. 

LIBEL, in the English ecclesiastic^il 
and admiralty courts, is the name 
given to the forma! written state- 
iJient of the complainant’s ground of 
complaint, in the civil litigation, 
against the defendant. In Scots law, 
an indictment on which a criminal 
prosecution takes place. 

LIBERAL PARTY, THE, one of the 
great political parties of the State, 
has been so named since about 1830. 
It developed fi'cm the old party oi 
the Whigs, which term, together with 
that of its rival, the Tories, was first 
used as a nickname in 1679. This 
party has held office under Earl Grey, 
Viscount Melbourne, Earl Uussell, 
Viscount Palmerston, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone (its greatest figure). Lord Rose- 
bery^ Sir H. Gampbell-Bannermann, 
and Mr. Asquith (later Lord Oxford 
and Asquith). 

It has boon responsible for many 
famous measures of reform, and 
throughout its history has engaged in 
a fierce struggle with the House of 
Lords, which rejected many^ of its 
measures. This culminated in 1911 
with the passing of the Parliament 
Act, which severely limits the powers 
of the peers. Advanced Liberals in 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century termed themselves Radicals, 
but this designation has now fallen 
into disuse. 

For a time before the present 
Labour Party took definite form, a 
number of Liberal-Labour candidates, 
mainly radical trade unionists asso- 
ciated with the Liberal Party, were 
returned to Parliament. The Liberals 
lost some of their strongest members 
by the Liberal Unionist (q.v.) seces- 
sion in 1886, and were almost wiped 
out of existence at the General Elec- 
tion of 1918. This election marked 
the crucial stage of the rupture*' be- 
tween the followers of Mr. Asquith 
and those of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
latter having succeeded Mr. Asquith 
as Premier of the second Coalition 
Government formed at the end of 1916. 

The rift was accentuated by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s action in Jan., 1922, 
of forming his Coalition Liberals into 
the National Liberal Party, between 
whom and the old Independent 
Liberals, as they are termed, a bitter 
feud arose. 

The strength of the Liberal party 
declined in succeeding General Elec- 
tions — ^its places as official Opposition 
and alternative Government was ' 
taken by the Labour Party (q.v.). 
In the 1931 General Election the 


Liberals fought in a very divided 
condition there being three main 
groui>s, via. the two groups led by 
Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert 
Samuel, which supported the National 
Government and the gi*oiip led by 
Mr. Lloyd George which joined the 
Opposition. TMs latter group 
numbered only half a dozen members 
the combined Siruon -Samuel groups 
I totalling 66. On the issue of Free 
i Trade, brought to a climax by the 
! Ottawa Conference (q.v.) Sir Herbert 
: Samuel withdrew from the Govern- 
i ment but did not formally pass over 
to the Opposition; so that Liberal 
disunity is now (1933) more pro- 
nounced than ever and the recovery 
by the Liberal party of the hibtorlo 
position it held up to the outbreak of 
war seems remote. 

The Liberal Central Association, 
which is maintained by a number of 
Liberal associations throughout the 
country, has offices at 21, Abingdon 
Street, London, S.W. Associated with 
it is the National Liberal Federation, 
which holds a conference every year. 

LIBERAL UNIONIST PARTY, 
THE, was formed in 1886 by those 
Liberals who disagreed with Mr, 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and, 
headed by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and Lord Ilartington (afterwards 
Duke of Devonshire), seceded and 
entered into a compact with the Con- 
servatives whereby the latter agreed 
not to contest their seats. The name 
‘Unionist’ was first suggested by 
Lord Randolph Churchill in a speech 
at Manchester on 2nd March, 1886. 

Liberal Unionists held important 
positions in tho Salisbury Govern- 
ment of 1895, and steadily the party 
became fused with the Conservatives. 
Only a few rotenod to the Liberal 
fold. 

A separate organization main- 
tained until May, 1912, when it was 
united with the Conservatives under 
the title of The National Unionist 
Association of Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Organizations, and 
the members of both became known 
as Unionists. 

A great deal of bitterness was im- 
parted into politics by the secession, 
but Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful 
personal influence carried practically 
the whole of the Midlands. Some of 
the Liberal Unionists objected to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform (Pro- 
tectionist) proposals In 1903, and 
formed the u nionisfc Free Food League, 
which, however, had a brief existence. 

When the Irish Treaty, giving 
Ireland the status of a Free State, 
was signed in 1921, the term Unionist 
was declared to be a misnomer. By 
that time, however, the Libeim 
Unionists had become completely sub- 
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merged in tlie Conservative party, and ' 
tlioro lias never been any cinestion of 
a retTirn to tlie Liberal parly. 

LIBEREC. See ReichenberG. 

LIBE'RIA, a negro republic on Ibe 
west coast of Africa, founded in 1822 
by liberated American slaves under 
tbe auspices of tbe American Ooloni- 
gation Societ 3 ^ and recognized as an 
independent state 26tli July, 184=7. 
It bas 350 miles of seaboard, and 
extends some 200 miles inland; area, 
about 43,000 sq,. miles. The soil is 
fertile, but tlie agiicultiii.''al, miaing, 
and industrial development of tbo 
country has lust begun. 

The chief crop is indigenous cob'ee, 
other exports being palm-oil, ground- 
nuts, rubber, annatto seed, and lice. 
The climate is very unhealthy for 
E uropeans. British weights, measures, 
and coinage are mostly in use, but 
there is a Liberian coinage in sliver 
and copper. 

English is the official language. 
Liberia was one of the original 
inembers of the League of Nations. 
The population is estimated at 
1,000,000, all of African race. Tho 
number of American Liberians is 
about 12,000 ; Monrovia is the capital, 
and has a wireless station. The 
government of the republic is on the 
model of the United States. — Bibuo- 
GSAPHY: L. lore, La Eepublique de 
Liberia; Sir H. H. Johnston, Libena: 
the Negro Republic in, West Africa, 

LI'BRA, the seventh sign of the 
zodiac. The First Point of the sign 
Libra, now in the constellation 
Yirgo, is where the siin^s annual ap- 
parent path passes from north to 
south of the equator. The fame of its 
passing this point is called tho 
mduTiinaX equinox, 

LIBRARIES, the name given to 
collections of books, and to the 
buildings in which such collections are 
located. Libraries existed in ancient 
Egypt, and Diodorus Siculus des- 
cribes tho library of King Osyman- 
dlas (Eameses II, about 1300-1233 
B.C.). From very early days almost 
every important temple in Babylonia 
had its library of clay tablets in 
cuneiform writing, shelved in regular 
order. Such a library was found at 
Nippur, in 1201, in the great temple 
of Bel. 

la his palace at Nineveh King 
Assnrbanipal (seventh century b.c.) 
gathered a great library of probably 
over 10,000 works. Pisistmtus is 
credited with having introduced a 
pablio library at Athens about $37 
B.C. Cicero and various wealthy 
Homans made ooBeotions of books, 
and several Homan emperors estab- 
lished libraries, partly with boo^ 


obtained as spoils of war. By ftw tho 
most celebrated library of antiquitv 
w'as the Alexandrian. 

In the West, libraries were founded 
in the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury by the encouragement of Ciuule- 
magne. In France one of the 
celebrated was that in the abbey ot 
Bt. Ommain des Pres, near Pans.'' In 
Oermauy the libraries of Fulda, Cor- 
vey, and in the eleventh century that 
of Hirschau, were valuable. In Spain, 
in the twelfth century, the Moors liad 
seventy public libraries, of which that 
of Cordova contained 250,000 y oluiucs . 

In Britain and Italy liliraries were 
also founded, particularly m Britain 
by Hichard Aiuigerville ; in the latter 
by Petrarch, Boccaccio, and others. 
The art of printing rovoiiitionized the 
mediseval art of book-maldng. 

The principal libraries of modern 
times are the National Library at 
Paris with 3,000,000 books and 
100,000 MSS., and tho British 
Museum library, London, with about 
4,000,000 books and 100,000 MSS. 
Tho central court library ah Munich, 
the former imperial library at Petro- 
grad, and the former royal library at 
Berlin have each over a iniliion 
volumes and thousands of MSS. Other 
large and valuable libraries are the 
library at Vienna; the libraries at 
Stuttgart, Dresden, and Copen- 
hagen; tho unlversitjr libra,ries of 
Genoa, Prague, Gottingen, Upsal, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; also 
the libraries of Moscow, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, Naples, and 
the National, Edinburgh. The 
Vatican libraiy, Home, and the 
Bodleian, Oxford, are particularly 
rich in rare books and MSS. In 1932 
the Carnegie Trust decided to contri- 
bute towards Ui new building in 
London for the Central Library for 
Students. 

Many of the town libraries were 
built by Andrew Carnegie, who also 
foundedthe Unite dKingdomOamegie 
Trust for the purpose of carrying out 
and extending his work in this and 
other educative respects. He endowed 
tho Trust mth a sum of £2,500,000. 

The Bkeuoh Government has estab- 
lished over 25,000 popular libraries in 
connection with primary schools. The 
Congress Library, Washington, pos- 
sesses over 2,500,000 volumes; the 
public library of Boston, the libraries 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Yale University, and Newhaven 
possess each over 1,000,000 volumes. 
The New York Public Library pos- 
sesses over 2,000,000 volumes.— 
BiButOGBAPHy: E. A. Savage, The 
Btor^ of Libraries; E. C. Biehardson, 
The Begifinings of Libraries; Mimrva» 
Lahtimdh der QeWhftm Welt; The 
LMraw World, 
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LIBRATfONs in astro3iom3’'. prencr- 
allj' applied lo an apparent oscillatory 
motion of tlie moon. Approximately 
tlie moon alwaj^-s presents the sairxe 
hemisphere towards the earth, owing 
to the synclironisia o£ its rotation and 
revolution periods. But its rotation is 
uniform, wdille its revolution, being in 
an ellipse, varies in speed. Thus a.t 
one time we see a little more ol its 
eastern, at another of its western side. 
This is called libra tion in longitude. 

Owing to the fact tha^t the moon’s 
axis of rotation is mcllncd to the 
normal to its orbit, there is also a 
libration in iaititnde. Through the 
librations about 59 per cent of the 
loiiar surface is visible at one time 
or other, leaving only about 41 per 
cent perpetually invisible. 

LICENCE, in law, the grant of per- 
mission to do some lawful act, also the 
document conferring such authority. 
All civilized countries reguke tixat 
persons should not carry on certain 
trades or professions, or do (*ertam 
acts, ■without previous graut of 
licence, and such licences maj’- bo im- 
poeod for the sake of regulating trahic 
or raising revenue. IMost numerous are 
licences issued to empower persons to 
sell certain nrilelcs. 

In Great Britain the articles not to 
be dealt in without a licence include 
beer, cider, ■wines and spirits, tobacco 
and snuiT, patent in odidnes, gold and 
silver, game, sweets; besides these 
there are licences for auctioneers, 
appraisers, armorial bearings, car- 
riages, dogs, guns, hawkers and ped- 
lars, male servants, pawnbrokers, Szo^ 
The net revenue derived from these 
licences in Great Britain in 1932 was 
£4.839,580, most of this revenue 
being furnished by the beer and spirit 
licences. 

Numerous Acts have been passed 
tor the regulation of the liquor traffic 
as carried on by licence, one of the 
most important being ihao of 1828, 
which has been amc-nded or sup- 
plemented by others down to 1921 
(for England and Scotland). There 
are now In force very stringent regula- 
tions conneeted with the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor. For the sale of such 
liquor an excise liceucc is necessary, 
and retailers also require a iieence 
from the licensing Justices of their 
locaitfey. 

But the laws affecting liquor licences 
in England are not quite as in Bcot- 
lanti or Ireland, or even Wales. In 
England houses are allowed to keep 
open for a csertaia time on Sunday, but 
in Scotland (excluding hotels) they 
have long been entirely closed on that 
day, as they are in Ireland and Wales. 
The permitted hours during which 
intoxicating liquor may be sold on 
■week days are eight, beginning not 


earlier than 11 a.in., and ending not 
later than 10 p.m., or if, owing to 
special requirements, the Justices in 
any district so direct, eight and a half 
hours, beginning not earlier than 9 
a.ia., and ending not later than 10.30 
p.m.; in the Metropolis nine hours, 
beginning not earlier than 11 a.m., 
and ending not latei' than 11 p.m. 

During Sundays and on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday the hours are 
five — Uvo between 12 noon and 3 
p.m., and three between 6 and 10 p.m. 
Selling or supplying liquor to an-y 
person in any licensed premises or 
club except during the permitted 
hours is forbidden; but cxceijtlons 
are made in the cases of lodgers, 
friends of the hcence holder consum- 
ing liquor on the promises ar an enter- 
tainment given by him at bis ex- 
pense, traders or clubs purchasing 
for the purposes of trade or of the 
clubs, or persons consuming witliin 
thirty mmiites after the permitted 
hours liquor supplied to them with a 
meal -uitliin the permitted hours, &c. 

Licensed places of refreshment, 
where the consumption of intoxieaiiiig 
liquor is nieroB’' ancillary, may hrw o 
an extension of one hoxir on week days 
for the supply of liquor at meals. The 
English Act of 1904 dealt more 
especiollywith the giving of compensa- 
tion by *the trade’ to persons de- 
prived of theii* licences, except on 
certain grounds. 

LICHEN, in medicine, is the name 
given to a disease of the skin. It is 
characterized by the appearance of 
conical or fiat papules over any part 
of the body, but most frequently on 
the forearms, thighs, or neck. In the 
acute stage these papules have a 
typical lilac colour, but in the more 
chronic forms the spots tend to ran 
together to form patches. 

The papules may disappear rapidly 
or persist for months, and according 
to the duration their site is mai'ked by 
less or more pigmentation of a rich 
brown colour. In treatment diet 
should be attended to, and arsenic or 
mercury administered iiitemally, with 
the external application of some tar 
or carbolic preparation. 

LICHENS, a very extensive order of 
cryptogamic or fioworless plants. 
They are not simple plants, but are 
Fungi associated wuth Alga?, the Uvo 
being mutually dependent. They have 
neither stem nor leaves, but eojisist of 
a tliaUus varying much in form and 
texture. They are reproduced by- 
spores pertaining to the fungus of the 
particular lichen, usually an Aseo** 
myeete; also by sorediUt clumps of 
alga-eells entangled in fungus hj^phas. 

Thelceland-mossCC'ef mWe islanm ca) 
is also abundant in the Arctic rc^ons. 
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(See ICEtAND-MOSs.) Several otlier 
fickens afford dyes of various coloiirs, 
these being cMeily obtained from 
rocks in the Azores and Canaries. 
Litmus is also obtained from, a lichen. 

LICHFIELD, a cathedral city, 
borough and market town of Stafford- 
shire, England. It is 118 miles from 
London, on the L.M.S. Railway, and 
is a centre for the sale of agricultural 
produce. It has breweries and other 
industries. The cathedral, a magni- 
ficent thirteenth- to fourteenth- 
century pile which was restored in the 
nineteenth century, has three spires 
— two on the west, each 180 feet, and 
one in the centre 280 feet high. The 
town was the birth-place of Lr. 
Johnson, to whom a monument has 
been erected facing the house -wherein 
he was born, where there is now a 
museum. The Three Crowns is an old 
inn. The war memorial is a garden of 
remembrance. The see of Lichfield 
was founded in a. n. 656. At one time 
the city had a castle, and until 1885 
it sent members to Parliament. Pop. 
(1931), 8,508. 

LIGHNOWSKY, Karl Marx, Ger- 
man prince and diplomat. Born 
8th March, 1860, ho entered the Ger- 
man Foreign Office in 1884, retiring in 
1904. In 1912 he was appointed am- 
bassador to Great Britain, and later 
was much criticized for his failure to 
preserve diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Germany in 1914. 
In 1917 he was exiled on the un- 
authorized publication of his Meine 
Londoiier Mission, a criticism of 
German policy in the Sarajevo inci- 
dent of 1914. fie died 27th Feb., 1928. 

LICK OBSERVATORY, on Mount 
Haniilfcon <4,209 feet), California, 
tJnited States; founded b^r James 
Lick* a San Francisco millionaire 
piano-manufacturer {1796-1876), and 
formally handed over to the U Diversity 
of California in 1888. In order to 
secure the least possible amount of 
interference it is surrounded by a belt 
of untouched land. It possesses a 
refracting telescope with an object- 
glass 36 inches in diameter. Next to 
that of the Yerkes Observatory* this 
is the largest refracting telescope in 
the world. 

LICTORS, in Rome, were the officers 
who preceded the chief magistrates, 
consuls, and preetors to clear the way 
for them, and cause due respect to be 
paid to them. They carried axes tied 
up in bundles of rods, called fasces, as 
ensigns of office, and were selected 
from the lower class of free men. The 
dictators were preceded by twenty- 
four Motors; the consuls, decemvirs, 
and military tribunes by twelve; the 
provincial prsetors, master of the 
horse, and propraetors by six; and the 


Qumstors by five. During the first 
century of the Empire the emperor 
was attended by twelve lictors, but 
Domitian increased the number to 

twenty-four. 


LIDDELL, Henry George, English 
scholar and divine, born 1811, died 
1898. Educated at Charterhouse and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated 
in 1833. His eo-operarion with Robert 
Scott (afterwards Master of Bailioi 
and Dean of Rochester) produced the 
famous ‘Liddell and Scott’ Greek 
Lexicon, which was first published in 


In 1846 he was appointed head- 
master of Westminster School, and 
in 1 855 became Dean of Christ Church 
Oxford, resigning in 1891. The Lexi" 
con, w’hich %vas founded on the Greek- 
German lexicon of Passow, has also 
appeared in two smaller forms. It 
was for Dr. Liddell’s daughter that 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
was originally written. 


LIDDESDALE, district of Scotland. 
It is in Roxburghshire and is the 
valley of the Liddei Water, a tribu- 
tary of the Esk. There are border 
towers in the dale, including Hermi- 
tage Castle, and the scenery is most 
picturesfiiie. The Armstrongs and the 
Elliotts, famous border families, lived 
here. 


LIDDON, Henry Parry, English 
divine, born 1829, died 1890. Ho 
graduated from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 1850, and while there he became 
acquainted with Piisey and Kebie. He 
became vice -principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Cuddesdon (1854-9), 
and in 1864 was appointed prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral. His Bainpton 
Lectures (1866) were afterwards pub- 
lished as The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

In 1870 he became a canon resi- 
dentiary at St. Paul’s, and Ireland 
professor of exegesis at Oxford. He 
resigned this professorship through 
ill -health (1882), His works include; 
University Sermons (1865), Some Ele- 
ments of Beligicm (1872), English 
Church Defence Tracts, and the pos- 
iixmaomZdfeof Fusey (4 vols., 1893-7), 


LIDO. See Venice Lipo. 


LIE (le), Jonas Laurits Edemi!, 
Norwegian novelist, born 1833, died 
1908. He chose the sea as a profes- 
sion, bnt owing to weak eyesight ho 
was compelled to give it up. After 
studying at Christiania he became a 
lawyer. In 1868 he abandoned the 
law and went to Christiania to support 
himself by literary work. 

In 1870 he was very successful with 
a novel entitled The Visionary* His 
subsequent works Include: The Three- 
hfaster ^Future,* The Pilot and hi$ 
Wife, Forward! Life's Slaves, The 
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Commandarifs Daughters, and Two 
Lives. His ckief works have been 
translated into EngH&h. 

LIE, Marius Sopirns, Norwegdan 
inaihemaiician, born 1842, died 1899. 
He was appointed to a professorship 
in Christiania in 1872, and succeeded 
lOein at IiCipzig hi 1886, but Vv^as sub- 
sequently induced to return to 
Cliristiania, Lie stands high on the 
list of the score or so of great inathe- 
nia-tieians of the nineteenth century, 
and a very considerable part of the 
tremendous advances made in mathe- 
matical science during; the last fifty 
years must be put to his credit. Among 
Ilia works are ; Theorie der Transforma'- 
iionsgruppen (1888--93) and Vorle- 
smiQcn ub&f Differentialgleichungen 
(1891). 

LIEBIG (le'biA), Justus, Baron von, 
German chemist, born at Darmstadt 
1803, died at Munich 1873. From 1825 
lie was ordinary professor of chemistry 
a.t the University of Giessen, a chair 
he held for twenty -five j ears. In 1850 
he replaced Professor Gmelin at 
Heidelberg, and in 1852 ho accepted 
the chemistry chair at J\lunieh. The 
Munich Academy of Sciences elected 
him president in 1800. 

He did much to improve methods 
of analysis; his Chemisirg of Food in- 
augtirated more rational methods of 
cooking and using of food, and he 
invented the extract of meat which 
is called after him; while agricultoe 
owes much to his application of 
chemistry to soils and manures. The 
Grand-Duke of Hesse created him an 
hereditary baron, and he received 
many honours from universities and 
learned societies. — Bibliography; 
A. W. von Hoffmann, The Life-work 
of Liebig; W. A. Shenstone, Justus 
von Liebig; his Life and Work, 1083- 
1873. 

LIEBKNECHT, Karl, German So- 
cialist, born 1871, died 1919. The son 
of Wilhelm Liebknecht, he practised 
at Berlin as a barrister, and was sen- 
tenced to eighteen months" imprison- 
ment for the publication of a pamph- 
let entitled 3Iiliiarism and AnH- 
Ililitarism (1907). Elected to the 
Reichstag (1912), he disclosed the 
Krupp scandals (1913), bitterly op- 
posed the Eux'opean War, and was 
called to a labour battalion (1915). 

In 1910 he was expelled from the 
Reichstag and sentenced to two and 
a half years* penal servitude, degrada- 
tion, loss of civil rights, &c., for 
‘ treason,' through his organization of 
a May Day demonstration. On 
appeal the sentence was extended to 
four and a half years, but he was 
released under the political amnesty 
(Oct., 1918), when he Joined Eoea 
Luxemburg and directed the Sparta- 


cist rising, diming I'pliich he was 
arrested and accidentally shot. 

LIEBKNECHT, Wilhelm, German 
Socialist, bom 1826, died 1 900. During 
the revolutionary period of 1848 ho 
was exceedingly active, oAtempted to 
form a Republic of Baden, and re- 
tired to London, where he became 
acquainted with Karl Marx. On his 
return to Germany (18C1) he became 
editor of the Norddevische Allge- 
meine Zeitung (1862), and was several 
times banished and punished for 
opposing Bismarck. While in Jail he 
was elected to the Reich&lag (1874). 
Ho edited Vorwdrts (1890), and was 
finally imprisoned (1895) for 
majeste. 

LIECHTENSTEIN, a small prin- 
cipality consisting of Scliellenberg 
and Vaduz, formerly fiefs of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Until 1918 it 
formed a portion of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, but declared 
complete independence on 7th Nov,, 
1918, the posts and telegraphs being 
controlled by Switzerland at the in- 
vitation of the principality; the cur- 
rency also is Swiss. The industries are 
knitted goods, agricultural produce, 
and cattle-rearing. The principality 
has no army. It is governed by a 
prince and a diet of fifteen members. 
Area, 65 sq. miles; pop. (1930), 
10,213, nearly all Catholics and of 
Teutonic descent. The capital is 
Vaduz (pop. 1,715).— Of. A. Helbook, 
Quellen zur Geschichte Vorarlbergs %md 
Liecldmsiein. 

LifiGE, a town of Belgium, capita] 
of the province of Lidge, and magni- 
ficently situated on the Mouse, is one 
of the principal manufacturing towns 
of Belgium. It produces big guns, fire- 
arms, motor-cars, machine tools, and 
metals; coal has been worked near 
the town, and textile industries are 
prominent. The buildings include the 
cathedi'al, the palais de Justice, and 
the museum. There is a university 
and a broadcasting station (243*7 M.), 

History. From the eighth century 
it was always recognized as a bishopric 
(principality) and a direct fief of the 
Chnrch, the ruler being the Prince- 
Bishop of Li^ge, and this was con- 
tinued until the Treaty of Lun^ville 
in 1801. Ial468 the town was sacked 
by William the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, de la March, and other plun- 
derers of that time. Marshal Bouffiera 
bombarded it in 1691, and the duke of 
Marlborough took it in 1702. In 1795 
France included it in the department 
of the Ourthe, but restored it to 
Belgium in 1815. It is essentially the 
Walloon capital. During the Euro- 
pean War Li5ge was attacked by 
German forces on 5th Aug., 1914, but 
did not capitulate until the 7 th, and 
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the last, forts were not reduced until 
the 16th of Aug’, Pop. (1931), 165,657. 
— Cf, Sir Waiter Scott, Quentin Dur- 
luard. 

LIfiGE, PROVIKCE OF. Area, 
1,500 sq. miles; pop. 976,895. 

LIEGNITZ (ie/i'nits), a town of 
Silesia, Prussia. It has many his- 
torical hTiildings, and maniiiactures 
machiiaery and hardware, pianos, 
gloves, woollens, cottons and linens, 
and hosiery. Pop. 73,123. 

Ll'EM (Fr. lien, bond, from Lat. 
Ugmnefij band), m law, in its most 
iianal acceptation, signifies, ‘ the right 
which one person, in certain cases, 
possesses of detaining property placed 
in his possession belonging to another, 
until some demand which the former 
has is satisfied.’ 

In Great Britain liens are of two 
kinds: (1) particular Uem, that is, 
where the person mposcession of goods 
may detain them until a claim, which 
accraes to him from those identical 
goods, is satisfied; (2) general liens, 
that is, where the person in possession 
may detain the goods, not only for his 
claim accruing from them, but also 
for the general balance of Ms account 
with the oiTners, 

LIERRE (ie-ar; Fi. Lier), a town 
and railway Junction of Belgium, in 
the pi'ovince of Antwerp, at the con- 
fluence of the Great and Little K^the. 
It manufactures linen, woollen, silken, 
and cotton fabrics and lace. During 
the Biu’opeaa War Lierre, an outer- 
ring fort, was bombarded by the 
Germans in Oct., 1914, in the fighting 
which preceded the fall of Antwerp. 
Pop. (1931), 28,043. 

LIEUTENAHT, a military officer 
next below a captain. A lieutenant in 
the navy is the officer next in rank 
to a lieutenant-commander. A naval 
lieutenant of eight years* seniority, or 
a lieutenant-commander, ranks with 
a major in the army, a lieutenant 
of under eight years’ seniority with a 
captain. 

LIEtITEHAOT, LOH0, of a county, 
in Great Britain, an officer appointed 
by the Crown, the permanent and 
chief local repre-sentative of the 
sovereign. The office is supposed to 
have been instituted about the reign 
of Henry YI £1. He appoints a certain 
number of deputy-lieutenants, sub- 
ject to royal approval; ho also nomin- 
ates persons for service as Justices of 
the peace for the county, the latter 
bets®: also sub-deputy lieutenants. 
He may also recommend for first 
commissions in the reserve forces. He 
is ex c#cio a member of the County 
GounoiL 

LIEtlTEHAHt-GOLONEL, in the 
British army, is the officer Junior to a 


colonel, and senior to a major. He 
may have actual command of a rerfi. 
ment or battalion, and is responsible 
for the discipline, training, and com- 
fort of the troops under Ms command 
and for the various details of their 
organization. A major can become a 
lieutenant-colonel by brevet as a 
reward for good service. Brevet rank 
confers army, but not regimenttl 
rank, i.e. the officer takes rank in Ins 
regiment according to his aonionty es 
major, but outside it according loathe 
date of his breret, A captain and 
brovot-major may also receive a 
brevet of Iieiitenant-c''jIoiiel. In con- 
versation or in unothoiai oorrepooa- 
donee the word brevet is omitted". A 
brevmt does not carry pay of rank. 

LIEUTENANT- GENERAL, a 
general officer in the army, rardang 
above a major-general and belov/ a 
general, equivalent to the naval rank 
of vice-admiral. 

LIFE is & term applied to the dis- 
tinctive attribute ot all plants and 
animals, and the mysterious motno 
force that impels them to grow and 
develop, display a variety of activitiei, 
and reproduce their kind. It is diffi- 
cult to define, because we are un- 
able to comprehend wiiar it is and 
how it originated ; all that we can dii 
is to study its manifestations and 
attempt to interpret their meaning, 
an occupation which has cngag»3d the 
attention of mankind for more than 
sixty centuries, and even, perhaps, 
ever since the human family came 
into existence and attempted to 
explain the meaning of the living 
world around them. 

There are reasons for believing that 
the earliest members of the species 
Homo sapiens in Europe, the so-called 
Cro-Magnon race which left its 
remains in the Upper Palaiolitblc 
deposits of France, Britain, and else- 
where, regarded blood as life, an idea 
which is expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment. According to this belief, life 
was the red substance the loss of 
which caused unconsciousness and 
death. But at a later stage, when it 
was realized that a living creatui’e 
could die without any loss of blood, 
the new view was propounded that the 
breeAh was life, and that the purpose 
of respiration was to convey the v^'^al 
stuff to the heart and the blood. 

The fact that the Inundation of the 
Nile made the desert fertile and in- 
fused vitality into the apparently 
dead seed started yet another theory, 
that w'ater was the vital substance; 
and this was applied to animals when 
it was supposed that the life of a new 
creature was produced by the intro- 
duciaoa of water (semen) into the 
■ mother, or, as the ancient Assyrian 
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and Hebrew word exi>resses it* by' 
irrigating iier. This ancient Egyptian 
theory was adopted more than twenty 
centuries later by the Ionian plnio- 
EOpiier Thales, and made the basis of 
his speculations. 

This persistent study of the nature 
of life by early man was not inspired 
merely by scientific curiosity or the 
Joy of speculation, but by the jiurely 
selfish and practical aim of life insur- 
ance. Before man fully appreciated 
the fact that dea,th was the inevitable 
fate of all, he was continually striving 
10 discover the means of preserving 
his life and his youth, as men and 
women ptill do. But in early tunes men 
firmly believed that if they could add 
to their vital substance by means of 
some elixir vifee or some life-giving 
amulet, they might rejuvenate thein- 
pclves or retain their youth and 
vinlity, or ward off the danger to life 
by injury or disease, or prolong their 
existence even when death seemed to 
have destroyed their bodies. 

|The investigation ot the claims for 
the origin of life by spontaneous 
generation led Pasteur to make dis- 
coveries upon which the modern 
theory of the causation of many 
diseases is founded. It provided Lord 
Lister with the data for his views 
which made possible the wonderful 
developments of moderiL surgery, 
^vhich have saved countless thousands 
of human lives. But the refutation of 
the crude ideas of spontaneous genera- 
tion that prevailed in the Victorian 
era merely shut off one avenue of 
approach to the solution.) Many 
writers, following Lord ICelvin (1871), 
have attiemptcd to remove the ques- 
tion out of the field of practical in- 
vestigation by putting forward the 
claim that living matter was intro- 
duced on to the earth from some 
planet, because it is a fundamental 
principle of mundane conditions that 
*dead matter cannot become living 
without coming under the influence of 
matter previously living.* But this 
merely evades the issue. 

The success of modern chemists in 
building up s^^uithetically many 
organic compounds previously known 
only as the result of vital activities 
of some plant or animal has to some 
extent opened the way for a more 
sharply defined attack on the nature 
of life. Chemists are now able to pro- 
duce very complex organiccompounds, 
in some eases with a ver^-* near approach 
to vital material. But the living 
properties of the substances ot animals 
and plants depend on what the 
chemist cals * labile molecular unions,* 
and these are found not only in 
living* structures but also in inorganic 
colloids. 

The term * colloid* was introduced 


nearly sixty years ago by Thomas 
Graham, because one of the most 
typical of this group of substances is 
gelatine (Gr. coMa, glue). He recog- 
nized the close relationship of colloids 
to the phenomena of life. All the 
kno'wn properties of colloids can be 
traced to feeble molecular affinities 
between large groups of molecules or 
solution aggregates, amongst which 
there is a balance of the play of 
energies in the most delicate equili- 
brium, analogous to that of a living 
organism. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of Graham’s work and 
his clear vision of its significance. 

Professor Benjamin Moore sums up 
the problem of the origin of Ijfo in 
these words: *‘If a mental picture be 
conjured uj) of a %vorld in ivhkli there 
is as yet no life, but whore conditions 
are suitable for life to appear ... in- 
organic colloids must first develop, 
and in time one of these must begin 
to evolve, not a living cell, not any- 
thing so complex as a micrococcus or a 
bacillus, not even a comiilex protein, 
carbohydrate, or fat, but some quite 
simple form of organic molecule, hold- 
ing a higher store of chemical energy 
than the simple inorganic bodies from 
which it was formed. 

Every living organism consists of 
one or more cells ; and the body of one 
of the higher animals is an assemblage 
of countless millions of such units, 
which are so co-ordinated and have 
their functions so integrated that they 
form an harmoniously working organ- 
ism. Each of the living cells of which 
it is composed itself consists of a com- 
bination of colloids in dynamic equili- 
brium, carrying on an exchange of 
energy with oneanoiher and with their 
environment. — Bibliography : A 
clear and simple account of this highly 
complex subject is given by Benjamin 
Moore, Origin and Nafw’O of Life 
(19X2), where a concise bibliography 
will also be found* For early specula- 
tions on the nature of life see G. Elliot 
Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, 

LIFE-BELT, or LIFE PRESEH- 
\nE;Pi, a device for the saving of Me at 
sea, consisting of blocks of cork 
stitched in canvas, carrying shoulder- 
straps and strings lor securing the 
belt when in use- Those supplied to 
the Royal Navy weigh 5 lb„ have a 
buoyancy of 20 Ib., and are capable of 
supporting one man. 

LIFE-BOATS may ha of two dis- 
tinct types, either those carried on 
board ship for emergency pmposes, ox 
those housed in fitatioiis around the 
coasts of Britain, B>ance, and the 
United States, but both are main- 
tained primarily for the saving of 
fife at eea. In cargo steamers sufii- 
■ cleat life-boat accommodation is 
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easily provided for all hands, but m 
passenger vessels the probleiu of 
boat-dech space does not permit of 
the provision of boat space for all, 
consistent with convenience in 
launching, general comfort _ upon 
normal occasions, and rapidity of 
action in time of emergency. 

Regulations based upon the lessons 
taught by the sinking of the ill- 
starred Titanic in April, 1912, have 
been in force for some time, and make 
provision for the equipment of all 
passengers with life-preservers, and 
their accommodation upon loose 
deck superstructure which is fitted 
with beckets and made adaptable as 
rafts. Those who are unable to find a 
scat in one of the boats merely adjust 
their life preservers, and either cast 
one of these deck-seats, deck-house 
roofs, &c., over the side, or await 
the sinking of the vessel, when these 
loose contrivances remain on the 
surface. 



tCSie Bijtii Motor Life-boat. By permission of the 
Royal National Life-boat Institution 


It is compulsory for ships of ’ 
a certain size to carry one or 
more motor life-boats fitted with 
wireless. 

The Board of Trade fully recog- 
niues the Fleming oarless (hand-lever 
propelled) life-boat. Nesting, or 
placing a smaller life-boat within a 
larger one, is sometimes resorted to 
aboard ship, wdth the idea of saying 
space. Steel boats wdth special joints, 
forming frames, such as the Meehan, 
are eminently adaptable to this form 
of storage. Submarines and craft 
that are invariably cramped for head- 
space are frequently equipped with 
Berthon boats, devices of canvas and 
collapsible stmts, resembling slightly 
the coracle of the ancient Britons. 

Station life-boats, some 250 in 
number on the British seaboard, are 
controlled by the Royal National 
Rife-boat Institution, founded in 
1S24, and supported entirely by 
voluntary contribution (42 Grosvenor 
Gardens, Rondon, S.W.l), 

The old sail-and-oar method of 


life-boat constriictioii is graduaUv 
being supplemented by motor pro- 
pulsion. A station lifeboat differs 
very much from an ordinary cabin 
cruiser, or, indeed, from any orher 
kind of small craft. She is intended 
for use in heavy seas, and must 
therefore, possess great strength* 
buoyancy to an exceptional degree* 
and the power of ejecting auto- 
matioaily the incoming water. 

‘ Thews and sinews ’ are ensured by 
laying the planking on the double- 
diagonal system, in two layers, a 
laj’-er of calico and white lead fillln^ 
the space between them. Buoyancy 
is provided by moans of tanks and 
cases filled with air, and stored right 
round the sides, so that, even when 
stove in, the combined buoyancy of 
the undamaged tanks ensures tho 
power to float. 

Launching from shipboard is 
accomplished by means of davits 
(q.v.) or by a derrick and winch, or 
donkey-engine, and from the shore 
through the agency of slipways (the 
commonest method), or by means of 
some patent device applicable to a 
specific station. A list of life-boat 
stations, &c., will be found in 
Brown s Nautical A Imanac (yeaily). 


LIFE-BUOY, a circular device 
sometimes made from cork, and 
frequently constructed of steel divided 
into compartments. Bcckets, or life- 
lines, are hung around all life-buoys, 
so that several persons may bo 
supported by them at once. 

Night life-buoys usually consist of 
a yellow-pine cross carrying a hollow 
copper sphere upon each arm. 
Galvanized man-ropes radiate from 
tho centre of the cross. The buoy 
carries a iveightod cylinder of * cal- 
cium light/ and "^vhen let go into the 
water, extracting-rods drop out, 
pulling the socket out of the lid of 
each calcium light, and allowing the 
water to enter and ignite the phos- 
phide of calcium. The lead weights 
keep the cylinder upright in tho 
water, and the flame emanating from 
the top blazes violently for half an 
houi’, so that rescue work is facilitated. 
A spirit ration and a whistle are 
carried in little hollows pierced in 
one of the globes. 


LIFE-RENT, in Scots law, tho use 
and enjoyment for life of a sum of 
money or an heritable subject, the 
person enjoying it being called a 
life-renter, the proprietor of the 
subject the ftar, and the subject tho 
fee* 

LIFFEY, a river of Ireland, rising 
ill the mountains of Wicklow, flowing 
through Kildare and the county and 
city of Dublin into the Irish Sea; 
len^h, 50 miles. See Dublin. 
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LIFTS, ELECTRIC, are operated by 
direct or alternating currents. The lift 
cage is suspended by ropes passing 
over a drum at ilic head of the shaft, 
and carrying the balance weights at 
their other end. The grooved drum 
is driven by the motor through oil- 
immersed worm-gearing. Where a 
direct-current motor is in use a 
eompound-wound field system is 
adopted for starting, and the series 
coil is cut out when full speed is 
attained. The motor is operated by 
an automatic rheostat set in action 
by the control-switch within the 
cage. The motor is fitted with a 
brake, which is held out of action at 
all times when running is desired, and 
is arranged to act immediately if there 
is any interruption of the electric 
supply. Safety devices are fitted to 
prevent the cage continuing in motion 
to the extreme top and bottom of the 
lift shaft, and to lock the cage on the 
guides if the suspending ropes break. 

LIFTS, HYDRAULIC. S'cc Hydrau- 
lics AND HYDIiAULIO MACHINERY. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, the strong 
tendinous, inelastic wdiite bands which 
surround the j olnts, and connect bones, 
or strengthen the attachments of 
various organs, or keep them to- 
gether. Evers’" joint is surrounded by 
a capsular ligament; the tendons at 
the wrist and ankle are bound down 
by what are called the annular liga- 
ments. In dislocations of Joints the 
capsular ligament is often broken. 

LIGHT is a wave form of energy 
which is radiated from luminous 
bodies. It is the agency by means of 
W’hich the object seen influences the 
eye which sees it. The object may be 
self-luminous, as the sun, stars, lamps, 
the glow-worm, and the fire-fly; or it 
may reflect or emil in a modified form 
some part of the light which falls on 
it, as the moon, the planets, and the 
various objects round about us. The 
vibrations of the luminous body are 
communicated to the ether (q.v.), a 
medium which Alls all space, whether 
occupied by matter or void, and waves 
spread out through this medium, 
travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles 
per second. 

The nature of light has been the 
subject of various hypotheses. New- 
ton supposed that extremely small 
corpuscles were shot out in great 
numbers at very high speed from 
luminous bodies, that these travelled 
in straight lines and rebounded from 
matter with which they collided, and 
by their mechanical action on the eye 
caused the sensation of sight. This 
emissiion theory was, however, not 
wholly satisfactory, and was dis- 
carded In favour of the undnlatory 
theory* 


Huygens, about 1690, suggested 
the hypothesis of the luminiferous 
ether and the propagation of light 
through it by means of w'aves. His 
theory made little progress until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when its truth was established b 3 ^ the 
experiments of Young, Fresnel, and 
others. Clerk Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theory of light supposes the 
waves to be caused by oscillations of 
electrostatic and magnetic force in 
directions mutually perpendicular to 
the direction of motion of the wave 
and to each oilier. 

In any homogeneous medium llglit- 
waves travel in straight lines with 
uniform speed; the straight line 
w’hich denotes the direction of motion 
is called a ray of light. As a conse- 
quence of the rectilinear ^propagation 
of light, when an opaque object is 
interposed in the path of the light, the 
space behind the object receives no 
light, and the object casts a shadow. 
Eclijiees of celestial bodies arc due to 
shadows caused in this way (see 
Eclipse). The working of a pin-hole 
camera also depends on the recti- 
linear motion of light weaves. As the 
light spreads out from a luminous 
body, its intensity diminishes as the 
distance from the source increases, 
and the intensity is reduced to one- 
quarter -when the distance is doubled, 
or, more generally expressed, the 
intensity varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the source. 

Photometry (q.v.) deals with the 
measurement of luminosities of sources 
and of the illumination of smfaces by 
these sources, the units employed 
being respectively the standard candle 
and the foot-candle, or the illumina- 
tion produced by a standard candle at 
a distance of 1 foot {see Candle 
Standard). When light falls on 
matter, it may be reflected, absorbed, 
or transmitted. The reflection of 
light by a surface in all directions is 
called the seatfering or diffusion of 
light, and it is by means of this 
irregularly reflected light that we see 
the objects round about us. When 
light penetrates the surface and 
undergoes partial absorption, the 
nature of the light which is emitted 
determines the colour or appearance 
of the surface {see. Colour; Fluores- 
cence). When the surface of a body 
is smooth and polished, it reflects light 
according to the following law’s: the 
incident and reflected rays are in the 
same plane as the normal to the sur- 
face at the point of incidence; the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle 
of reflection. 

Befleetton (q.v.) treats of the pro- 
perties of mirrors, plane, convex, 
and concave, of the images wMea 
these mirrors produce, and their 
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nature. Ligiit, on passing from one may be observed by looking tbrouvh 
transparent medium to another, is a handkerchief at a distant iamo- 
transmitted through the second hght, or by looking at the distant 
medium at a different speed and light through a lens with a needle 
generally in a different direction. The immediatoly in front of it, Diilractiou 
rays undergo refraction or bending at bands are seen surrounding the needle 
the siiiiaoe separating the two media, and within its geomeciTcai shadow 
Kays which pass from air to a denser Diffraction gratings are employed in 
medium, such as water or glass, arc the study of particular lines in coectra 
refracted towards the normal at the on account of their high resolving 
point of incidence. The amount of power, in particular the Michclson 
bending is determined by the follow- echelon grating, by means of which 
ing laws: the incident and refracted the red hydrogen line hits been found 
rays are in the same plane as the to be double, 

normal at the point of incidence; the Polarization (q.y.) is an effect oh- 
sine of the angle of incidence bears a served in light which has been re« 
constant ratio to the sine of the angle fleeted, or which has passed through 
of refraction, for any two media. This certain crystals, or transparent media 
ratio is the index of refraction for the subjected to strain. In a beam of 
media, being about | for air to water, ordinary light the vibrations take 
and about i for air to glass; it is also place in all directions across the line 
the ratio of the velocities of light in of propagation of the wave; but in a 
the two media. beam of polarized light the vibrations 

Refraction (cL-v.) treats of the trans- are confined to a certain mode, and 
mission of light through rectangular the light may be plane, elliptieally, or 
blocks, prisms, and lenses, of the circularly polarized. Plane polarized 
amount of bending which rays under- light is obtained from crystals and in 
go on passing through these bodies, reflected light. In the first case it is 
and of the images which arc formed, accompanied by double refraction, 
Kefraotion of rays of composite light When a ray of light is incident on a 
is accompanied by the breaking up of crystal of calcite or Iceland spar, it ia 
such light into its constituents, as in broken up into two rays, each of 
the formation of a spectrum. which is plane-polarized. 

Dispersion treats of the amount of Physiological or visual optics deals 
separation of the different colours with the structure of the eye, its 
caused by different refracting mater- optical properties, and the detects of 
iais (see Dispersion-; Rainbow). The vision, the methods of testing eye- 
methods of obtaining spectra, the sight, and the use of spectacles, 
classification of spectra, and the know- Light is necessary for the proper 
ledge derived from their study are growth of plant and animal life. It 
alike of importance to the physicist, has also curative properties, as seen ia 
the chemist, and the astronomer (see Finsen s succesofiil apxilication of siin- 
Spectrtoi; Spectra, Theory of), light in the cure of lupus. Light also 
The velocity of light was measured has an ionizing action on gases, which 
by Rdmer, a Danish astronomer, in causes the gas to become a conductor 
1675, from observations of the times of electricity, so that a charged in- 
of eclipse of Jupiter’s moons; Bradley, sulatcd body loses its charge under 
an English astronomer, determined the action of the light. This property 
the velocity by means of the aberra- is confined to the ultra-violet waves, 
tion of star-light; and Fxzeau, Fou- and a similar effect is caused by 
cauit, and others found its value radium. Another effect is that which 
by using terrestrial distances. When takes place in a selenium ‘cell’; when 
light-waves ai'O reflected to the eye light is incident on selenium, it causes 
from the upper and under surfaces of the electrical resistance of the latter 
a thin film of transparent material, to fall to a small fraction of the value 
such as a film of oil on water, the two which the resistance has when un- 
sets of waves arrive at the eye in illuminated. This property has been 
different phases, and interfere to employed in the optophone, an in- 
produc© colour if a white light is era- strument intended to enable blind 
ployed, or bright and dark bands if people to read an ordinary book (see 
monochromatic light is used. PHOTO-EbECTRiciTY). 

laterferenceCg.v.) includes the study Another connection between light 

of wave phenomena, of the different and eleoiaicity was established by the 
methods of producing bands, and experiments of Hagen and Kubens 
their employment in calculating the (la03), which show that the electrical 
wave-liesagth of light- The waves of conductivity of a metal may be de- 
light, being very short in comparison duced from a knowledge of the re- 
with common magnitudes, are in- fleeting power of the metal for light, 
capable of hendihg round a corner to — BiBnio^SRAPHT; A. P. Deschaneh 
any great extent. Natural FhUosaphy; Sir G. G, Stokes, 

The bending or diffraetion (fl-v.) On Light (Burnett Lectures); E, S- 
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Heatli, Geomcirical Opiies; R. 'SV, 
Woodj Phj/sical Optics; E. Edser, 
Light for Students; R. A. Hoiistoun, J 
Treatise on Light. 

LIGHT, ARTIFICIAL, any Mud of 
illummation nsed when and where the 
natural lisht from sun or moon is 
iinaYailable. 

Some form of artificial light must 
hare been in u^o for domostio pur- 
poses from the very earliest times, hut 
though laigc cities and a high state 
of eivilisialion existed among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
systematic lighting of streets was un- 
loiown to them. From the writings of 
Lihanius, however, who lis"'ed in the 
beginiung of the fourth century after 
Christ, we may conclade that the 
streets of his nalivo city, Antioch, 
vcere lighted by lamps, and Edessa, in 
Syria, ’ivas similarly illuininated about 
A.D. 500. 

Of modem cities Paris was the first 
to light its streets. In the beginning 
of the sixi centh century it was much 
infested with robbers and incendiaries, 
so that the inhabitants were ordered, 
in 1524, to keep lights burning after 
nine in the evening, before all houses 
ironting a street. In 1558 falots (large 
vases filled with pitch, resin, and other 
combuptibles) were erected at the 
corners of the streets. 

In London the inhabitants were 
instructed to hang out candlcsin 1668. 
A more definite order was issued in 
1690. Every housekeeper was re- 
quired to hang a light or lamp, every 
night, as soon as it was dark, between 
llichaelmas and Lady Bai^, and to 
keep it burning till the hour of twelve 
nt night. Successive xicts of Parlia- 
ment and orders of the common 
council provided from time to time 
for the better lighting of London. The 
Hague commenced street lighting in 
1552, Hamburg in 1675, Berlin in 
iC79, Copenhagen in 1681- Vienna 
in 1684, Hanover in 1 G96, Leipzig in 
1702, and Dresden in 1705. 

The application of coal-gas to 
economical purposes by Murdock in 
1805 opened b. new era In artificial 
lighting. For street lighting in cities 
gas had no competitor for many years, 
!mi the introduction of the ordinary 
electric arc lamp, and its later modifi- 
cations with magazine for carbons and 
the flame arc, changed the outlook, 
and led to thorough investigations of 
street ilinmination by means of photo- 
meters. The niirogen-fllled metallic 
filament lamp has now almost en- 
tirely replaced the arc lamp. See 
Bubctiuc Light; G.is Makupactube; 
Laaip; &c. 

LIGHTFOOT, Joseph Barber, 
Bishop of Durham, born at Liverpool 
in 3828, died 1889. Educated at 


King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
graduated in 1851 as senior claseie, 
and became a tutor of Trinity College. 
He was successively Hiilscan pro- 
fessor of divinity, examining chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
at Cambridge. In 1879 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Durham. 

A Biblical scholar of the first rank, 
Bishop Lightfoot took an important 
part in the revision of the authorlyed 
version of the Now Testament. His 
works include commentaries on the 
Galatians, PMlippians, Colos^^'am, 
and Philemon^ and volumes of ser- 
mons. — Cf, B, F. Westooti, Plshoj} 
LigMfooL 
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LIGHTHOUSE, a tower or other 
lofty structure with a powerful light 
at the top, erected at the entrance of a 
port OP on some rock or headland, and 
serving as a guide or w’^arning of 
danger to navigators at night. The 
Pharos of Alexandria, founded about 
300 B.c„ is the earliest building 
erected expressly as a lighthouse of 
which we have any authentic record. 
Lighthouses are supposed to have 
been erected by the Romans at 
Flamborough liead, Dover, and 
Boulogne. 

In modem times the first important 
lighthouse erected was the Tour de 
Cordouan, at the m oiith of the Garonne 
in France, founded in 1584 and com- 
pleted in 1630, altei'ed and improved 
in 1727, The llrat sea-light on the 
British coasts, for w^hlch a toll wus 
leviable, was that of Dungeness* for 
which letters patent were granted by 
James I shortly after his accession. 

Until about 1676 nearly all the 
lighthouses were provided by private 

E ersons; subsequently they began to 
e built by the corporation Imown as 
Trinity House, and an Act passed in 
1836 empowered the corporation to 
purchase all private lights. By the 
Aferchant Shipping Act, 1854, tbsS 
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supervision of tiie iiglitlioiisee passed 
into tlie hands of the Board of Trade, 
Trinity House being the administra- 
tive body for England and Wales, the 
Comniissioners of Northern Light- 
houses for Scotland and Isle of Man, 
and the Commissioners of Irish Lights 



Vertical Section of Eddystoixe Liglitiioase. A, Iian- 
tera. B, Serf ice mom, 0, Bedroom. 3>, Bov light 
room. E, Biving-room. F, Crane- and store-ioom. 
<5, Store- and coal-mom. H and I, Od-rooms, J, 
Entiance. K, "Water tanks 

for Ireland. The light dues vary be- 
tween £300,000 andcS400 ,000 annually. 

At first burning wood provided the 
light, but later was superseded by 
fires of coal exposed in open chauffers 
upon the top of a tower. When oil 
was first introduced as an illuminant 
Is not known. An immense improve- 
ment in lighting was mad© a few 
years previous to the French Eevolu* 
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tion by the introduction of parabolio 
reflectors, which concentrate and 
throw forward in a horizontal direc- 
tion the rays of light proceeding from 
lamps placed in their foci. At the 
same time the revolving frame carry, 
ing the lamps and reflectors wis 
introduced. This mode of lighting is 
termed the catoptric or reflection 
system. It is so called in opposition 
to the dioptric or refractmg system, in 
which the illumination is produced by 
a central lamp, the rays from which 
are transmitted through a combina- 
tion of lenses by which it is surrounded. 

The adoption of lenses in light- 
houses, though suggested as far back 
as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was first carried into practical 
effect in 1819 by M. Augustin Fresnel 
(q.v.). The advantages which this 
system possesses over that of re- 
flectors has led to its adoption in 
most lighthouses. Fresnel also com- 
bined the two systems, the apparatus 
consisting of a number of rings of 
glass of various diameters, arranged 
one above another in an oval form. 
The middle rings form a cylindrical 
lens tlirougli which the rays from the 
central lamp are transmitted by re* 
fraction w'hile the other rings or 
prisms are constructed in such a 
manner as to project by reflection the 
light from the focus in a direction 
parallel with the refracted rays. The 
light thus obtained is termed the 
catadioptdo light. 

A modification of the dioptric and 
catadioptric systems was introduced 
by Thomas Stevenson under the 
designation of the holophotal system, 
its object being to effect the useful 
application of the v^hole of the light. 
The lantern of a lighthouse is shown 
in the figure. As the revolving system 
is of great v/etght, a mercury float is 
employed to relieve the load on the 
engine or motor. 

A lighthouse must have some mark 
by "Which it can be distinguished from 
any other in its neighbourhood. Dis- 
tinguishing marks (eharaefers) in com- 
mon use are: fixed light; flashing 
light, showing one flash at intervals 
of a few seconds; group -flashing 
lights, showing two or more flashes in 
quick succession, followed by a longer 
period of darkness; and occulting 
lights, which show a fixed light and 
are eclipsed for a few seconds at 
regular intervals. A system of alter- 
nate flashes and eclipses (on the 
Morse alphabet principle) has been in 
some cases adopted to mark particular 
lights. Coloured lights, red and green, 
are also used with any of the fore- 
going characters to produce further 
distinctions, but in general only to 
mark danger arcs, or in conjunction 
with a white flash, as the tinted-glass 
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eliades seriously impair the po'vv'Bi* of 
the light, the colour of which, more- 
over, IS not easily distinguishable in 
f oggy weather. To produce the various 
characters requires the use of a re- 
volving apparatus bearing the lenses. 
To give great iliumination tiers of 
supei imposed lensevS, each with a 
separate burner in its focus, are in 
some cases employed. 

Oil, particularly mineral oil, is 
employed in plain wick burners or 
with incandescent mantles. Gas has 
been suhstitiited for oil in some light- 
houses; oil-gas and acetylene arc suc- 
ceasfully employed in illuminating 
buoys lor the guidance of vessels. 
Oil-gas buoys are charged to a pres- 
sureof perhaps tenatrnospheres, giving 
a continuous light for three or four 
months. The electric light has been 
adopted for a number of lighthouses, 
notably at the Isle of May, the Lizard, 
and Isle of Wight. 

The Eddystone and Beil Rock are 
the two most celebrated British light- 
houses. The former was first built (of 
wood) in 1703. A second structure 
was burned down in 17d5. A third, 
built by the famous engineer John 
Smeaton, was completed in 1759. The 
illustration shows a section of the 
present Eddystone lighthouse, built 
by Sir J. N. Douglass m 1882. The 
manner in which the stones lock to 
one another is shown. The lamp is 
133 feet above high-water level, and 
below it are the living-rooms, oil and 
general stores, and Vv^ater-tank. Other 
important lighthouses on the British 
coast are those of Skerry vore and the 
Bhu Hartach, both on the western 
coast of Scotland; the Wolf Rock 
Lighthouse at the entrance to the 
English Channel; that of the Bishop 
Bock off the Scilly Islands; and the 
Chickens’ Rock Light south of the 
Isle of Man. 

LIGHTNING, a flash of light re- 
sulting from a sudden discharge of 
atmospheric electricity. It may be a 
diffused reddish -white or violet flash, 
seemingly spread over a considerable 
extent of the sky (sheet lightning), or a 
zigzag or rather sinuous line of very 
brilliant light, resulting from a dis- 
charge between two clouds or between 
a cloud and the earth. Heat lightning 
is unaccompanied by thunder; it is 
now generally held to be the reflection 
from aqueous vapour and clouds 
of a discharge occurring beyond the 
horizon. Sometimes during a thunder- 
storm glob© lightning is seen, the 
flashes taking the appearance of balls 
of fire falling slowly enough for the 
eye to follow their movement. 

Experiments show that the dura- 
tion of a flash of lightning Is incon- 
ceivably small. In some cases not more 
than a millionth part of a second. Cer- 


tain electroscopfc experiments seem 
to show that previous to a dischaige 
between two clouds internal dis- 
charges are taking place in both. 
Lightning in passing through air and 
non-conductors, metaiiio rods, Sic., 
exhibits ail the phenomena of the 
passage of a very great quantity of 
electricity; it kills animals, splits 
trees and stones, and melts thin wires. 

Thunder is due to the sudden dis- 
turbance of the air produced by a 
lightning discharge; the long rolling 
effect is perhaps due to echoes from 
the clouds, perhaps partty to there 
being a number of discharges at 
different distances from the observer. 
Sound travels at ordinaiy tempera- 
tures about 1,10C feet per second, so 
that a thunder -clap from a distance 
of one mile would reach us in about 
five seconds. /Sec Conductoe, 
Electricitt. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTEE, a device 
installed in the central- and sub- 
stations of electricity supply schemes, 
and also on electiic railway trains and 
tramcars, to protect the insulation of 
the plant from destruction by the 
action of the abnormal pressures due 
to lightning. They provide a suitable 
path to earth for these charges. In 
some cases the path consists of one or 
more air-gaps, with a carbon resist- 
ance in series. When the line be- 
comes charged, the pressure is 
sufficient to Jump the air-spaces on 
the gaps, and the main supply ^ollo^YS 
through the arcs produced. These 
arcs must be immediately broken, and 
the carbon resistance, keeping down 
the current, assists in this way, hut a 
magnetic blow-out is customary. The 
principle of this action is the deflec- 
tion of the current-conveying arc by a 
magnetic field. 

LIGHTNING - CONDUCTOR. See 
Conductor. 

LIGHTS, in public worship. Light 
in Scripture is frequently referred to 
as a sjunbol of the Divine Presence, 
and in the rituals of the Jews and 
early Christians candles and candle- 
sticks, or lamps, played, an important 
part. Candles were lighted during the 
reading of the gospel, at baptisms, at 
funerals, and round the tombs of 
martyrs. This ceremony was for- 
bidden to be practised in cemeteries 
by the Council of Elvira, a.d. 305, but 
it was continued in the churches not 
only for the persons buried within 
their walls, but for all who made pro- 
vision for its observance on the anni- 
versary of their death. The Feast of 
the Purification was popularly called 
Candlemas, on account of the 
numerous lights employed in its 
ceremonies. 

In the Roman Catholic Church 
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lights are kept bni'ning’ during^ the 
celebration of Mass. Candlesticks, 
and sometimes candles, are placed on 
fclie altar in nmny Bns^iisli churches, 
See Ritualism.— Of. Vernon Staley, 
Studies in Ceremonial, 

light-ship, or LIGHT-BOAT, a 
vessel, usually single-masted, serving 
as a lighthouse in positions whore a 
fixed fetractur© is impracticable. A 
lantern, fitted with Argand lamps 
placed in the foci of parabolic re- 
flectors, is built on the masthead. 

LIGNITE, or BROWN GOAL (q.v.), 
Gompressed and altered vegetable 
matrer intei mediate in qualities be- 
tween peat and coal. It occurs chiefly 
in the Cainozoio strata in many Euro- 



pean countries, oocasionally in thick 
beds, as in Germany and France, 
and is much used as fuel in Central 
Europe. 

LIGHV (ien-ye), a vfflage of Bel- 
gium, not far from Charleroi. It is 
famous for the battle fought here be- 
tween the French under Napoleon and 
the Prussians under Bliicher, 16th 
June, IS 15. Napoleon was victorious. 
See Quateebsab; Wateeloo, 

LIG^GLA, or LIG'XJLE, in botany, a 
strap-shaped petal of flowers of the 
ord. Oomposita; also the membrane 
which occurs at the base of the lamina 
of a grass leaf, and the tongue-shaped 
outgrowth from the base of the loaf of 
Selaginella and some other Lycopods, 
Hence the term ligviate, applied es- 
pecially to the ray florets of Com- 
posites. 

LIGUORI (lig.-|;-5're), Alphonso 
Maria de, Italian prelate and founder 
of the Bedeinptorists, bom 1696, and 
died 1787. In 1732 he founded a 
monastery, the members of which 
formed the Order of the Most Holy 
Eedeemer. Ho was made bishop by 
Clement XIII (1762), and mtired la 


1775. He was beatified in 1816 
canonized in 1839, and created a 
doctor of the Church in 1871. 

LIGURIA, one of the chief maritime 
compartimenti (divisions) of modern 
Italy, embracing the provinces of 
Genoa and Porto Maurizio, and in- 
cluding the to'tvns of Spezla, Genoa, 
and S. Remo. Area, 2,097 sq. miles* 
pop. (1931), 1,436,958. 

In the third century b.o. Liguria 
became a Roman x>rovinee, was occu- 
pied by the Lombards in the seventh 
centm’y» and partly fell to the House 
of Savoy in 1388. In the thirteenth 
century the present compartiinento 
formed the Republic of Genoa. 

LIGURIAN REPUBLIC. From 
1797 to 1805 the Republic of Genoa 
existed as the Ligurian Republic, 
under a democratic Const imtion 
granted by Bonaparte. In 1805 the 
republic was annexed to France, and 
from 1814 to ISGO formed part of the 
Kungdom of Sardinia. 

LIGURIAN SSA, an arm of the 
Mediterranean, between Corsica ami 
the Ligurian mainland. The northern 
extremity is the Gulf of Genoa. 

LI HUNG CHANG, Chinese states- 
man, born in 1823, died in 1901, first 
distinguished himself by the suppres- 
sion of the Taiping rebels (1863), in 
which he was assisted by ‘Chinese* 
Gordon. He w’as subsequently Viceroy 
of the metropolitan province of Chihli* 
was also made Superintendent of 
Trade, and practically conducted the 
foreign policy of China. He arranged 
treaties with Peru and Japan, and 
one with France on the conclusion o£ 
the Franco -Chines© War in 1886. In 
1895 ho represented the emperor in 
the negotiations at the end of the war 
with Japan. The following year he 
travelled through Europe and the 
United States. The Boxer movement 
was successfully handled by him. — 
Cf. Sir R, K. Douglas, Li Eung Chang, 

LILAC (Sgringa vulgaris, nat, ord. 
Oleaceae), a familiar fragrant-flowered 
shrub, 8 to 10 feet liigh, is a native of 
South-Eastern Europe and Asia, and 
was introduced into Britain some 300 
years ago under the name pipe tree. 

LILBURNE, John, political agitator 
and writer of pamphlets, born 1614, 
died 1657. For his attacks on the 
Church and on Cromwell he suffered 
many times at the hands of the law, 
and became something of a popular 
hero. Hume describes Mm as ^‘the 
most turbulent, but also the most 
upright and courageous of men.** 

LILIA'CEiE, the lilies, a large 
natural order of monocotyiedon&. 
They are stomless herbs, or shrubs 
with a simple or branched trunk, with 
bulbous or fascicled roots. They have 
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six hypoprynoiis or perigynons sta- 
mens, witli usually Indorse anthers; a 
three-relled ovarv, each ceil being 
usually many-oviilctl; an entire style; 
and a capsolar fruit. The liiy, fntil- 
lary, hyacinth. Star of Bethlehem, 
tulip, dragon-tree, squill, aloe, onion, 
and garlic belong to this order, 

LILLE (lei; FL JRt^ssel), a town of 
France, capital of the department 
of Nord, near the Belgian frontier, 
and formerly in French Flanders. It 
is one of the chief manufacturing 
towns of France, and the chief fortress 
of the north-east. The Hante and 
Basso Detde, sluggish streams, tra- 
verse the town, and are connected by 
a canal, while the country around is 
so fiat that for about 1 1 miles it can 
be laid under \\oter. 

The maiiaXacturcs include linen and 
cotton thread fa hues, fine woollen 
cloth, velvets, and carpets. I’he 
factories of Liile co-ver almost the 
vholo range ot textile goods. Chemi- 
cals, leather, machinery, paper, and 
beet-sugar aie also produced. It has 
a broadcasting station (2G5-4 M., 1*3 

The buildings are mainly modern, 
although on the Grande Place are the 
Gi'ande Garde and the Bourse, both 
ancient. The city has a university 
with fine buildings and a Pasteur 
Institute. 

History. Founded in the eleventh 
century, Lillo originally belonged to 
the Counts of Flanders, but eventu- 
ally came under the domination of 
Burgundy, Austria, and Spain suc- 
cessively. In 1667 it was taken by 
Louis XIV, and was fortified by 
Vauban. After a siege of several 
months it was i*educed by Eugene and 
aiarlborough in 1708, but was re- 
stored to France by the Peace of 
tlirecht in 1713. In 1792 it was in- 
cfiectually besieged by the Austrians. 
Buriag the European War Lille was 
declared an open town (24th Aug., 
1914), and it was occupied by German 
troops on 2nd Sept. They quitted it 
on 51 h Sept., but bombarded the city 
on llih Oct., and re-entered it on the 
13th, Lille remained in German 
possession till X7th Oct., 191S. Pop. 
(1931), 201,568. 

LILLIBBLLE'HO, originally, it is 
said, a watchword of the Irish Boman 
Catholics in their massacre of the 
Protestants in 1641 ; afterwards, the 
refrain and name of a political song, 
composed In or about 1687, which be- 
came popular among supporters of 
WilHam ill. 

LILLO, Georg®, English dramatist, 
born 1693, died 1739. He is chiefiy 
remembered for Ms play The London 
Merchant^ or the Histone of George 
SamwelU a bourgeois tragedy with a 


moral attached. He adapted ire 
partly Shakespearean play PeHde.% 
and wTote a new play on the subject 
of Arden of Fetersham* 

LILY, a genus of ijiants, nat. ord* 
Liliaccte. The root is » scaly bulb; 
the leaves simple, scattered, or ver- 
ticillate; the stem herbaceous, simple, 
and bearing at the summit very large 
and elegantly formed flowers. The 
flower consists of six petaloid sepals* 
the calyx and corolla being alike ia 
form and colour. 

Species. There are many species, 
i,hose best known in Europe being the 
white, orange, and scarlet lilies, the 
tiger lily, &e. The common white lily 
(Lilittm candidtmi)m a native of Syria, 
Persia, and other Eastern countries. 
The finest American species is the &. 
superbnrrii W'hich grows in marshev:. to 
the height of 6 or 8 feet, bearing re» 
fiexed orange flowers spotted with 
black. A well Imo^vn Japanese liiy 
(L. anratmn) is one of the noblest 
fio-vvering plants in existence, and 
highly f ragrant. L . q iga nte um grow .i 
to the height of 12 feet. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY (Cosirtd- 
laria woja7is), a plant of the nat. old, 
Liiiaceos , dist inguished for its bea at i tul 
fragrant bell-shaped flo'wers. It is 
found m Europe, Asia, and North 
America. The flowers, generally 
w’hite, form a terminal unilateral 
raceme on a curved stalk. 


LIMA, capital city of Peru, founded 
by Francesco Pissarro in 1585, lies at 
the foot of granire hills, on the inter- 
mittent stream Rimao, whose name 
was corrupted into Lima, The port m 
Callao, 7 miles distant . The city shows 
the usual chess-board form, but has 
more of an old Spanish aspect than 
Buenos or Santiago. What appear to 
be substantial houses are only of 
brick, adobe, or timber. The Uni- 
versity of Lima is the oldest in the 
New V^orld; there are many churches 
and convents, and a very large bull- 
ring. Lima is connected with Callao 
by both steamer and rail. It has some 
manufactures, and is the trading 
centre of the Republic. Fop. (1031), 
272,742. 

LIMBOURG, or LIMBURG, a prov- 
ince of Belgium, separated by the 
Maas from Butch Limburg; area, 
S30 sq. miles; pop. (1931), 373,228. 
Hasselfc is the capital. Pop., 22,602. 

LIMBURG* a province of the Nether- 
lands, partly intersected by the l^laaa; 
area, 846 sq. miles; population (1931), 
566,910. Agriculture and cattle-rear- 
ing are the chief occupations, and 
there is a largo export trade in butier 
and cheese. The capital is Maastricht, 
Before 1839 Limbui’g, with Limburg, 
Belgium, formed the duchy of that 
name. 
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LIMBURa. a city of Hesso-Nassaii, 
Priissla» known as LiMbnrg-on-Lalin. 
Tko cathedral dates from the tenth 
century, but has been restored. Dur- 
ing the European War Limburg had 
an Intemineiiti camp. Railway rolling- 
stock and cloth are manufactured. In. 
the Middle Ages Limburg existed as a 
town (Electorate of Th^ves), and 
passed to Hesse-Nassau in 1803. The 
MMhurger Chromic is an important 
historical work on fourteenth-century 
Rhineland. Pop., 8,600. 

lime, OaO, the oxide of the metal 
calcium. It does not occur free in 
nature, but in the form of salts is 
widely distributed, more especially as 
the carbonate GaCOg (see Oalcitb and 
Limbstone). The pure oxide is ob- 
tained when Iceland-spar or finest 
marble is heated to bright redness m 
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an opdn: vessel. Combined with oar- 
bonio, sulphuric, and phosphoric 
oxides it constitutes largo rock masses, 
and oven mountains; as sulphate or 
carbonate it is present in sea and 
other waters in solution; it is a con- 
stituent of good soils and of a great 
nunibei? of niinemls; and is the essen- 
tial foundation of the hard parts of 
animals and of certain algal plants. 

Ordinary lime, or quicklime, is 
manufactured on a large scale by 
burning chalk or limestone. The 
operation is conducted in brickwork 
Mns, the lumps of limestone being 
ndsieci with coal or other combustible 
material. Lime readily absorbs both 
moisture and carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere, and should be kept in 
air-tight tins. 

Pure Ihne is a soft, white substance, 
of the specific gravity of about 3*18. 
It is quite infusible except at the 
temperature of the electric furnace, 
but when heated in the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe it becomes white-hot and 
Incandescent. When water (1 part) is 
added to quicklime (3 parts) it is 


rapidly absorbed, with the evolution 
of much heat and vapour. This con- 
stitutes the phenomenon of slaking. 
The heat proceeds from the com- 
bination of the water with the lime, 
forming hydrate of lime or calcium 
hydroxide^ CaCOH)^, which is a white 
powder containing 75*7 parts of lime 
to 24*3 parts of water. 

The hydroxide is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, but still less soluble in 
hot; the saturated solution at the 
ordinary temperature contains O-lf 
per cent, of the hydroxide, and is 
known as lime-water. This solution is 
astringent a-nd somewhat acrid in 
taste, has a distinct alkaline reaction, 
turning rod litmus blue, and rapi^y 
absorbs carbon dioxide irom the air, 
yielding a precipitate of calcium car- 
bonate. When raised to a bright led 
heat, slaked lime is decomposed into 
wmter and calcium oxide. Chlorine 
combines directly with lime, forming 
the very important substance, used in 
bleaching, called chloride of lime or 
bleaching-poiadcr. It is formed by 
passing chlorine ^-as over slaked lime. 
Chloride of lime is also used as a dis- 
infectant. 

Uses. The uses of lime are very 
numerous. In the manufacture of 
basic Bessemer steel (sec Steel) it 
combines with phosphorus and other 
impurities and forms about one-half 
of what is called * Thomas slag,* 
which, when ground, makes a cheap 
and efficient fertilizer; it is omiiloyed 
in the early stages of leather dressing 
to remove hair, fat, &:c., from the 
hides; it is used in metallurgy as a 
flux ; for neutralizing acids ; for making 
all varieties of mortars and cements; 
in agriculture for manurial purposes, 
the main effects being due to its rapid 
conversion into the soluble calcium 
bicarbonate in the soil ; in the chemical 
laboratory as a drying agent; for de- 
composing ammonium salts and gon- 
eraimg ammonia; and in the 7nateria 
medica^ chiefly as an antacid. 

LIME, or LINDEN (Tilia, nat. ord. 
Tiliaceoe), a large tree, wuth alternate, 
simple, and cordate leaves, and sweet- 
scented flowers, disposed on a com- 
mon peduncle. The common linden 
(T* europcea) is a well-known tree. 
The inner bark of all the species is 
very tenacious; it is called bast, and 
mats are made of it in Russia in large 

S aantltiee. The wood is rather soft, 
ose-grained, and much used by 
tumors. The American lime, or bass- 
wood (T. ameriedna), is also a large 
and beautiful tree. 

LIME (Citrus medical uaida), a 
small globular-shaped lemon, the 
fruit of a shrub aboxrt 8 feet high. It 
is a native of India and China, but 
was introduced into Europe long be- 
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fore tlie orange^ mnd is now exten- ' 
slyely ciiltivated In tlie south of 
Europe, the West Indies, and some 
parts of Southern America. The 
fruit is agi’ceably acid, and its juice 
is employed in the production of 
citee acid, and in beverages. 

LIMEHOUSE, district of London. 
It is on the north side of the River 
Thames in the borough of Stepney. 
It is largely inhabited by sailors and 
there are several docks In the district. 
It has also a largo Chinese population. 
There are several liomes and insti- 
tutes for seamen. Limehouso Cut 
connects the Rivers Thames and 
Lea. 

LIM'ERICK, a seaport, capital of 
Limerick County, lush Free State; 
on the Shannon at the head of the 
estuary. It consists of three parts: 
English town <on King’s Island), Irish 
town, and Newtown Pery (modern). 
The principal buildings are the 
episcopal cathedral of St. Mary, the 
Roman Catholic cathedi*ai of Bt. John, 
and a castle built by King John. 
Limerick is the loading port on the 
west coast for the shipment of dairy 
produce. It was the last stronghold of 
King James at the Revolution; and 
the treaty stone, near Thomond 
Bridge, still marks the spot where the 
famous Treaty of Limerick was 
signed in 1691. Pop. (1926), 39,690. 

LIMERICK, county of Munster, 
Irish Free State; area, 661,573 acres. 
The principal river is the Shannon, 
the estuary of w^hich forms much of 
the northern boimdary, the county 
being watered by the Maigue, Reel, 
and Mulkear, Fastdrage and dairy ' 
farming are general, and large i 
quantities of farm produce are ex- ! 
ported. Pop. (1926), 100,895. i 

LIMESTONE, is one of the various i 
forms in which calcium carbonate j 
(carbonate of lime) occurs naturally, i 
The crystallized natural forms of the 1 
carbonate are calcite and aragonite j 
(q.v.). When pure, it has the composi- 
tion OaCOg, or 66 parts of lime to 4=4 
parts of carbon dioxide. Most 
varieties of limestone are highly im- 
pure, and contain magnesium car- 
bonate, silica, alumina, and iron 
compounds. They are comparatively 
soft and can be scratched with a knife, 
and all, except highly magnesian 
varieties, e-flervesce when a drop of 
dilute acid or vinegar is added. When 
pure, the rock dissolves completely in 
dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

Limestone belongs to what are 
termed the sedimentaiT rocks, and 
for the most part owes its origin to 
the deposition of the remains of sea 
organisms on old ocean beds. In 
many cases well-presoiwed marine 
shells and skeletons of marine organ- 


isms are found embedded in the lime- 
stone (fossils). Limestones are very 
common, and, form enormous rock 
masses on tim surface of tlie earth. 

As a rule limestone has a orystallino 
texture and occasionally a granular 
appearance. Dificrent specimens vary 
considerably in colour and also in 
specific gravity, namely, from 2*5 to 
2*9. A mixture of carbonate of cal- 
cium with dolomite (calcium mag- 
nesium carbonate) Is frequently met 
with, and is known as dolomiiic or 
magnesian limestone. A variety of 
very fine-grained compact llmestoud 
is used in hthograph^s the best being 
that obtained near Pappenheim and 
Solnhoten, in Bavaria. 

Varieties of limentono are: (1) 
Chollct a white earthy rock, which 
occurs in thick beds in the south of 
England, and which consists in large 
part of the remains of minute sea 
organisms knovm as foraminifera; 
(2) Oolite or roestone, a white or 
yellow granular rook mass, which 
forms part of the J nrassic beds of the 
Midlands and eastern portions of 
England. See Liads; Chauk; Geo- 
logy; &c. 

LIMIT, in maihematicss a fixed 
value to which a variable approxi- 
mates as closely as may be required. 
As an example, lei a variable take la 
snccession all values which have the 
form of the reciprocal ot’% positive 
integer, i.e. the values 1, f, |» • 

In this case the limit of the Yariablo la 
0; for the %th value is l/^r and this 
and all succeeding values dijder from 

0 by less than any assigned mimber If 
w© make a suitable choice of n; 0,s» 
1/71, 1/ («-+!), V (n+2\ ... are all 
less than 1/10® if n is 10® + pre- 
cise definition of limii is given, with 
ample illustration. In works "On tho 
calculus (Q.T.). — Of. F. F. P. Bisftcre, 
Applied Calculus, 

LIMITATION, in English ‘law, a 
certain time, assigned by Btalute, 
wnthin which an action bb 

brought, varying accordlnf to the 
subject of action. This fatter IB 
regulated by certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment, ealiod Statutes of Limitation. 
According to those now in force, ac- 
tions are limited as follows; actions 
for the recovery of land, mji%^mtS0w 
or redemption of mortgages, to twefti 
: years after right accrued; of debtor 
covenant, if founded on a deed, to 
‘ twenty years, on less formal agree- 
! ment, to six years after breach; bills, 

1 promissory notes, trade accounts, 
arrears of rent or dower, to six years. 

Actions for slander are barred after 
two years; actions on penal statutes, if 
brought by the party injured after 
two years, if brought by a common 
informer after on© year. Actions by 
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the Cromi relating' to land are limited tiier year. Tlio llilrd cia&si is of the 
to sixty years. An action for assault, utmost impo]'lance and freqiionc' 3 r, 
battery, &c., must be brought within The members' iiabiiity is limited to tbo 
four years, an action for death by amount (if any) leinaiiiing unpaid 
accident v ithiu one year. In a charge upon the shares held by them. It the 
of murder tbo injured person must shares are fully paid, Iheie is no 
have died within a year and a day of fuidher liability, hoivcver deojjy in- 
the time when the injunr was inflicted, voived the company'* may be, 

' These limitations do not apply to A registered company is a corporate 
prosecutions for crime, which may be body, capable of entering into coa- 
instituted at any time, nor do they tracts, and of suing and being sued in 
apply to actions against a trustee for its corporate capacity, having per- 
any fraud or fraudulent breach of petual succession and a common seal, 
trust to which the trustee was privy, and with power to hold lands. It is a 
or for the tqqotgty of trust property persona or being distinct from the 
retained by the trustee or converted persons composing it, Vv ho may change 
to his own use. If the person to whom from time to time -^vithout oficctaig 
a right of action has accrued is under the legal persona of the company. Itg 
disability, e.g. infancy or insanity, or ‘nationality' is determined by the 
if the person against whom it has place of registration ii respective of 
accrued is at the time beyond the the nationality of the members, 
seas, the general rule is that the Oompanies limited by shares are 
period of limitation does not begin to divided into two claos^^s — ‘public' and 
run until the disability has ceased or ‘private.' The latter class of com- 
the absentee has returned, but the pany is defined by the above Act and 
utmost limit in actions relating to theOompanics Act, 1913. as one which 
land is thirty years, however many by its Articles (cf) resiricts therightto 
disabilities there may be. The transfer its shares; {b) limits the 
American law is mainly based on the number of its members (exclusive of 
English 6ta»tutes. For the law of persons who are in tlio cmploymenl o£ 
limitation in Scotland see Prebcrip- the Company, and of persons who, 
Troisr, The term limitation is also having been formerly in the employ- 
applied to those words in a deed or ment of the company, were while in 
will which define or * limit' the extent snoh emf^oyment and have continued 
of the interests given by it. after the ^determination of such cm- 

LIMITED LIABILITY COM- ployment to be members of the com- 
PANIES. A feature of recent years pany) to fifty: and (r) prohibits any 
has been the rapid growth in the invitation to the public to subscribe 
number of companies incorporated for any shares or debentures of the 
with limited liability. The statute law company. 

concerning such companies is em- A private company has certain 
bodied mainly in the Companies privileges denied to a public company. 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, By virtue Thus, for example, it need not have 
of that Act no association of more more than two members; it need not 
than ten persons can be formed for file with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
the purpose of banking, or of more Companies a prospectus or statomeut 
than twenty persons for the purpose in lieu thereof or an annual balance 
of carrying on a business for gain un* sheet; and it can commence business 
less registered under the Act, or immediately on incorporation without 
formed in pursuance of another waiting untd a specific minimum 
statute of letters patent, or engaged number of shares have been sub- 
in working mines within the Sian- scribed and the directors have paid 
paries. Seven persons may, however, on their qualification shares the cash 
register themselves as a company. due on application and allotmonr. 

' The Act deals with three kinds of Fully 75 per cent of the companies 
companies:^ (1) unlimited oompanies, incorporated with limited liability are 
(2) companies limited by guarantees, private companies. The advantages of 
and (3) companies limited by shares, conducting business through this 
The first mentioned are extremely medium are numerous and well- 
rare, as each member is liable for the recognhfed. For example, there is 
whole debts of the company (as in an the paramount consideration of the 
ordinary partnership), but only dur- limitation of liability for debts, 
^ the period of his membership and already referred to. Then again, 
for CMi^e year thereafter. Of the second facilities for borrowing are increased 
class there are also few examples. The •— -dobcnturcs or debenture stock se- 
Imbillty of each member is hmited to cured on the company's undertaking 
the amoimt which he has undertaken may be issued, or advances may be 
to contribute to ineet the Iiabilitica of obtained on security of the amount 
the company m the event of a unpaid on the shares (the Uncalled 
wmdmg-up, and continues so long capital'); further capital is more 
as he remains a member and for a fur-* easily obtained owing to the hmita- 
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tlon of liability, as in tli6 eveni of 
adversity only tbo capital liiTestod 
can be lost; the business is more 
readily carried on or disposed o£ in 
tbo event of deatn; new members are 
absnmed by tbe blmplo metbod of 
issuing or tiansf erring' siiares, &a, 

A company is incorpoKited by 
filing wiib tb© Kegistrar of Joint 
Stock Companies in London, Edin- 
burg b, or Dublin, a Memorandum of 
Association and (generally, and, in 
thQ case of a private company and 
one limited by guarantee, always) 
Articles of Association, along with 
certain subsidiary documents. The 
Memorandum and the Articles must 
be feigned by seven (if the company is 
a private one, two) persons, who must 
each subscribe tor at least one share. 
These signatories ai'O members, of the 
company, and must be entered in the 
Itegibter of Members as such. Any 
person — ^bankrupt, married v/oman. 
alien, or infant — ^may sign. 

The Momorandmn of Association is 
the charter of the company, and too 
great care cannot be exercised in its 
preparation. By law it must contain 
the following particulars: 

(1) The name of the company, 
which must not so resemble that of 
another company as to be likely to 
deceive, and which must end with the 
word ‘Limited’' (but this may be dis- 
pensed with by the Board of Trade if 
the company is not carried, on for 
gain). The name may be changed by 
special resolution and with consent of 
the Board of Trade. 

(2) The part of the United Kingdom 
where the registered ofiSce is to be 
situated (England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land). 

(3) The objects of the company. 
This is a most important clause, as on 
it depend the powers of the company, 
any act not authori;xed by it being 
tilira vires and null. Extremely wide 
general powers are always taken, as 
the ‘objects’ clause can be altered 
only in special cases and with the 
sanction of the court. 

(4) A declaration that the liability 
of the members is limited. 

(5) The amount of the nominal 
capital of the company and its divi- 
sion into shares (unless the company 
Is limited by guarantee and has no 
share capital). Different classes of 
shares may be created, e.g. prefer- 
ence, ordinary, and deferred, of dif- 
ferent amounts and with different 
rights both as regards dividends and 
as regards repayment of capital in the 
©vent of a winding-up. The nominal 
capital may be increased or reduced 
by resolution, but the confirmation of 
the court is also necessary to any 
reduction. 

The memorandiun of a company 


limited by guarantee must add a 
declaration of the undertaking men- 
tioned supra* 

The Articles of Association are the 
regulations of the eoinpany for the 
management of its interna! affairs. If 
Articles are not registered. Table A 
of the Act of 1 90S applies; and the 
table also applies so far as not ex- 
cluded or modified by any Articles 
registered. The Articles deal with the 
powers and duties of directors, calls 
on shares, transfer and forfeiture of 
shares, payment of dividends, meet- 
ings, voting rights, the accounts, &c. 
Power to alter the capital must be 
contained in the Articles before sucla 
alteration can be effected. The 
Articles may be altered by spocial 
resolution for the benefit of the com- 

g any within the powers ol the 
Eemorandum, 

The business of a company'' is usu- 
ally managed by directors. They 
must not make secret personal profits, 
nor can they delegate their powers 
unless authorized by the Articles of 
Association. 

A general meeting of the company 
must bo held annually. An extra- 
ordinary general meeting may b© 
called at any time by the directors or 
by the requisite number of members. 
Besolutions passed at such meetings 
may be of tbi’ee classes: (t) ordinary, 
for which a bare majority suffices; 
(2) extraordinary, passed by a 
majority of not less than timee-fourths 
of the members present in person or by 
proxy and entitled to vote; and (3) 
special, passed as an extraordinary 
resolution and confirmed by a 
majority at a subsequent meeting held 
not less than fourteen days nor more 
than one month thereafter. In cases 
(2) and (3) previous notice of inten- 
tion to propose the resolution must 
have been given to the membera. The 
proceedings at meetings must be min- 
uted, and the minutes, if signed by 
the chairman of that or the nesi 
succeeding meeting, are evidence of 
the proceedings. 

Th© existence of a company is 
ended by the process of winding-up. 
This may be (a) by order of the court; 
(d) by the voluntary act of the com- 
pany; or (c) by voluntary act and 
under supervision of the court. A 
company need not necessarily be la 
difficulties in order to wdnd-up. 

Company Daw has been consider- 
ably altered by the Companies Act, 
192S, which amongst other provisions, 
enacts (1) that every public company 
shall have at least two directors; (2) 
that directors cannot contract out of 
their liability to the company for 
negligence; (3) that shares may with 
the consent of the court be Issued at a 
discount; (4) that every person who 
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ofiers shares to the puhlio to going 

frojn house to house shall be liable on 
first conviction to Imprisonment for a 
term not ezceeding six months or a 
fine not exceeding ^100, or both; and 
for every siibseQuent offence impris- 
onment for a term not exceeding 
twelve months or a fine not exceeding 
£500, or both. — BiBLio geaphy : 
Buckley, Law and Practice, under the 
Companies Act; F. B. Palmer, Com- 
pany Precedents, 

LIMOGES (li-mdzh; ancient AUG- 
USTORITUM LEMOVICUM), a town 
of France, capital of the department 
of Haute- Vienne, and former capital 
of Limousin, It is a railway junction. 
The principal building is the cathedral 
of St. iltienne, commenced in 1273, 
left partially completed in 1550, and 
completed between 1875 and 1890; 
artistic porcelain, known as Limoges 
ware, is manufactui*ed; it is hard and 
semi-transparent with a brilliant 
glaze. There are also wool and cotton 
spinning-mills, cloth factories, found- 
ries, paper-mills, and extensive shoe- 
and clog-making establishments. Li- 
moges was originally the capital of 
the Gallic tribe the Lemov ices. It has a 
broadcasting station (293 M., 0’7 
kw.). Pop, (1931), 92,577. 

LFMONITE (Gr, leimdn, a meadow), 
a very important ore of iron, varieties 
of which are bog iron ore and brown 
haematite. It is a hydroxide of a 
brownish colour, occurring in mam- 
millated or botryoidal masses, and 
found in all iron-bearing districts. Its 
frequent fibrous structure is probably 
due to a tendency to crystallize as 
gbthite (q.v.), with the loss of some 
of its absorbed water*. Its composition 
is usually near . 2 Fe 203 . 3 H 20 , yield- 
ing 56 per cent of metallic iron. 

LIMPET, a sea-snail which clings to 
rocks partly by the adhesive powers 
of its broad disc-like foot. 

LIMPOTO, or CROCODILE RIVER, 
a river of Southern Africa, which rises 
In the Mai.a.lZe£berg, Transvaal, near 
Pretoria, and forms the boundary of 
the Transvaal for some distance, fal- 
ling into the Indian Ocean north of 
Delagoa Bay; length, about 1,000 
miles. 

^ LINA^OE^, the flax family* a small 
natural order of polypetalous dicoty- 
ledons, those in temperate and south- 
ern regions being herbs, while the tropi- 
cal representatives are trees or shrubs. 
They are principally characterized by 
their regular flowers, with imbricate 
glandular sepals having a disc of five 
glands outside the staminal tube; the 
©vary Is three- to five-celled, with two 
ovifies in each cell; the albumen is 
fieshy; the leaves are simple, usually 
stipulate, rarely opposite. 
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LFHACPiE, or LYNACER, Thomas, 
English savant, bom at Canterbury 
about 1460, died 1524. Educated Ci 
Oxford, he visited Italy, and on his 
return became tutor to Prince Aitliur 
(son of Henry VII). He was oi daiucd 
priest (1520), and In 1518 lie founded 
the Royal College of Pliysieian.-,, d 
which he continued president till 1 524. 
He made a Latin translation of the 
works of Galen, a work vMch vas 
particularly praised by Erasmus. V/itii 
Groejm and Latimer, Lina ere vas the 
first to teach Greek at Oxford, wheie 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas ]\lore were 
among his pupils. He was buiicd m 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

LINA'RES, a town of Spain, nio« 
vince of J aen, the chief town ot a dis- 
trict rich in load-mines. Pop. 40,165. 

LINARES, an inland proTineo of 
Chile; area, 3,969 sq. mileb; pop. 
119,284. Stock-raising is the mam 
industry. 

LINA'RIA, a genus of gamopeta- 
louLS, dicotyledonous plants of the not. 
ord. Scrophularlaceae. Seven or eight 
species inhabit Britain, where they 
are popularly known as Toad- flax, 

LINCOLN, Abraham, sixteenth 
President of the United States of 
America, born in Kentucky 1809, 
died 1865. On the outbreak oi the 
Black Hawdj: War m 1832 he Joined a 
volunteer company, and became cap- 
tam. He opened a country store, was 
appointed postmaster of New Salem, 
Illinois, began to study law, and at 
the same time turned amatem* land- 
surve 3 'or. 

In 1834 he was elected to the Illi- 
nois legislature, to which he was aG-ain 
returned at the three following bien- 
nial elections, and in 1836 ho was 
licensed to practise law. In 1846 he 
was elected to Congress for the central 
district of Illinois, and voted steadily 
with the Anti-slavery party. 3 n 1 8 1 9 , 
and again in 1858, he made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to enter the Senate. On 
the 10th of May, 1860, the Republican 
National Convention met at Chicago. 
Lincoln was nominated as a candidate 
for the presidency, gaining a majority 
on several votes and being eventually 
accorded the appointment unani- 
mously. The Southern States, exas- 
perated at this defeat, and alarmed 
at the aggressive anti-slavery policy 
which many of theleadingRepublicans 
had embraced, refused to confirm 
Lincolii*s election, and followed one 
another in secession. 

Lincoln was elected in Nov., 1860, 
and he assumed office on the 4th of 
March, 1861. On the 4th of February 
the Southern Confederacy^ had been 
constituted, and on the 14th of April 
Fort Sumter was captured by the 
Confederates. The events of the Civil 
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War during ilie next four years in 
Llneoln’s career belong to tlie history 
of the United States. Lincoln’s per- 
sistence in raising* and pouring in fresh 
troops after every disaster finally 
enabled the Federal Government to 
subdue the secession. 

The determination of the Northern 
States to pursue the war to its con- 
clusion on the original issue led to the 
re-clcction of Lincoln as President m 
1864. The decisive victory of Grant 
over Lee on 2nd April, 1865, followed 
by the surrender oi the latter, had jtist 
a^fiorded the prospect of an immediate 
termination of this long struggle, 
when, on the 14th of the same month 
President Lincoln was shot in Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, by an assassin 
named John Wilkes Booth, and died 
on the following day. — Bibliography : 

W. M. Thayer, Ahralmm Lincoln, the 
Pioneer Boy, and how he became Presi- 
dent; J. G. Nicolay, A Short IJfe of 
Abraham Lincoln ; J. A. Sharp, 
Abraham Lincoln; F. S. Paradise, 
Ab7’aham Lincoln, Democrat. See also 
John Drinkwater’s play Abraham 
Lincoln (1918). 

LINCOLN (ling'kon), a city county, 
and municipal borough of England 
and county town of Lincolnshire. The 
principal budding is the cathedral, 
commenced about 1073, completed 
in 1092, and restored since 1862, 
chiefly in the early English, but partly 
also in later styles, with a tower over 
260 feet high, in which is the famous 
bell known as *Great Tom of Lincoln,’ 
cast in 1610, cracked in 1827, and 
since recast into a new boll. Other con- 
spicuous buildings are the Guildhall 
or Stonebow (of the time of Eichard 
III), the remains of the castle founded 
by William the Conqueror, the old 
episcopal palace, and the Eoman arch 
spanning Hermiu Street. 

Lincoln has been identified with the 
Boman Lindvm Colonia (in Bede it 
occui's as Lindacolina). On the depar- 
ture of the Romans it became the 
capital of the Saxon kingdom of 
Mercia, and during the early four- 
teenth century Parliaments frequently 
assembled in the town. Pop. (1931), 
66,246. 

LINCOLN, a city of the United 
States, capital of Nebraska, and 
county town of Lancaster. It is an 
Important gi’ain centre, well provided 
with elevators, and served by three 
raihvays. There is a large stocliyard 
and packing-houses. Pop. (1931), 
75,933. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, a college of 
Oxford University founded in 1427 by 
Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln. 
The hail v/as built in 1439, and the 
chapel in 1631. The existing statutes 
were enacted under authcrity of a 
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Parliamentary Commission In 1855- 
The foimdation usually consists of a 
rector, twelve felloivs, and fourteen 
scholars. It was at Lincoln College 
that John Wesley started his evangel- 
istic work. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, a large eastern 
maritime county of England; area, 
1,705,293 acres. The surface lies 
generally below the level of the sea, 
being protected by embankments. In 
a few places the fens and marshes con- 
tinue neai ly in the natoai state, but 
round the Wash a great deal of very 
fine land has been reclaimed. Some of 
these fens were banked and dramed 
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by the Romans, but after their depar- 
ture the sea retinned, and largo tracts 
were covered with beds of silt contain- 
ing marine shells. Lincolnshire has 
long been celebrated for its breed of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. 

In the best parts of the fens and 
marsh under tillage the crops chiefly 
cultivated arc oats and w^heat. Princi- 
pal rivers: Trent, Witham, Welland, 
and Ancholme. The Witham is navi- 
gabie froniBostoii to Lincoln; and the 
county is mtersected by an intricate 
network of canals and dikes. Lincoln- 
shire is divided into three parts— 
Holland, Kesteven, and Lindsey. 
Pop. (1931), 624,553. 

LINCOLN’S INN, one of the Inns of 
Court in London. It occupies the site 
of a house owned by an Earl of Lin- 
coln in the 13th century, between 
Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Ina 
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yields. The Old Hall {1506) was re- 
&U>rtd in 1927. ^ . 

Lincoln’s Inn FleMs was laid out as 
a Eqmre by Inigo Jotos. It now 
belonga to the London County Oonn- 
cii. In the centre are some gardens 
and tho buildings aro’nnd include Sir 
John Soane’s Mnsemn and the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. The Fields cover 
seven acres. 

LlNGRUSTAj astiH decorative sheet, 
Invariably of an. embossed type, and 
often termed Lincrusta Walton from 
tile inventor’s name — ^Walton. It is 
made from a mixture of cellulose pulp, 
cork, lln&ocd oil, resin, and the like. 
The sheets are moulded while the sub- 
stance is plastic, thus producing high- 
relief effects. The flioislied product is 
of a compact nature, waterproof and 
durable, and is used as a high-class 
decoration for walls and panels, 
t LIND, Jenny, soprano vocalist, bom 
at Stockholm, 1820, and died at Mal- 
vern 1887. She made her debut at tho 
Couit Theatre, Stockholm, in 1838, 
studied under Manuel Garcia at Paris, 
securing an engagement in Berlin 
(1844) through the influence of Meyer- 
beer. Her appearance at Covent Gar- 
den (1847) was the signal for a scene 
of unprecedented enthusiasm, 
LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus* 
American airman. Born at Detroit, 
4th Feb., 1903, of Swedish descent, he 
entered the Air Mail Service of tho 
tr.S.A. In May, 1927, he became 
known by his flight across the Atlan- 
tic for a prize of £5,000. In a mono- 
plane he did the jouimey from New 
York to Paris in 33 hours 50 minutes, 
the first airman to fly the Atlantic 
alone. In 1929 Colonel Lindbergh 
married a daughter of Dwight Mor- 
row, late ambassador to Mexico. The 
kidnapping of their infant son in 1932 
aroused interest all over the world. 
'After a search lasting ten weeks, the 
child’s remains were found in the gar- 
den of their house. 

, LINDLEY, Baron, English lawyer* 
Nathaniel Llndley was horn 29th Nov., 
1828, and educated at University 
College School and University College, 
London. He became a barrister in 
11850 and in 1875 a fudge. In 1881 he 
,was made a Judge of the Court of 
Appeal; in 1897 Master of the Rolls 
and in 1900 a Lord of Appeal and a life 
peer. He resigned in 1905 and died 
iDee, 11, 1921. Lindley’s book on the 
law of partnership is the chief author- 
tty on this subject. 

LINDRUM, Waite, Australian bil 
illards champion. In 1929 he came to 
Bnglandand beat a number of records, 
notably when he made a break of 
<3,905 and when he scored 2,572 points 
in a single afternoon. He is left- 
handed. 


LINDSAY, or LYNDSAY (lind-za). 
Sir David, an ancient Scottish poet 
and Lyon Eing-of-Arnis, usually des- 
cribed as * of the Mount/ an estate 
near Cupar In Fife, was born about 
1490, died 1555. After studying at 
St. Andrews, he became page of hon- 
our to James V, then an infant (1509) 

In 1528 he produced Ins Dreme, an 
allegory written In the seven-line 
stanza of Chaucer, and in the follow- 
ing year presented his Comjilaynt to 
the king. In 1530 ho was inaagurated 
Lyon King-of-Arms and knighted, 
and in 1531 wrote a drama entitled a 
Satyre of the Three Estatis, followed 
in 1536 by his Ar.sirer to the King’s 
Fltfting> and by the History mul Testa- 
mcni ofKqutre Mddrum in 1538. His 
last work, Monarchies was finished 
in 1553. 

For more than two centuries Lind- 
say was the most popular poet in 
Scotland, His satirical attacks on the 
clergy in some degree paved tho way 
for the Reformation. A complei e edi- 
tion of tho wmrks ot Lindsay was pub- 
lished by George Chalmers in 1806, 
and one by David Laing (with a glos- 
aarv by John Small) appeared in 1879 
in 3 vols. — Of. T. F. Henderson, Sir 
David Lindsay and the later Scotilsh 
*MakaTisf 

LINDSAY, Sir Ronald Charles, 
British diplomat. A son of the 20th 
Earl of Crawfford and Ba Icarres, lie was 
bom 3rd May, 1877, and educated at 
Eton. In 1898 he entered the Foreign 
Ofldee and gained experience of diplo- 
matic work in Paris and elsewhere. 
From 1913 to 1919 he was Under- 
secretary for Finance in Egypt. In 
1924 he w^ent to Constantinople and 
in 1926, having been knighted, to Ber- 
lin as ambassador. In 1930 ho was 
transferred to Washington. 

LINDSEY, one of the three divisions 
of Lincoinshire, forming an adminis- 
trative county under its otvn county 
council, and divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions; Louth, Brigg, 
Horncastle, and Gainsborough. Pop. 
(1931), 422,181. 

LINEN is a term which should be 
used only for those fabrics made 
entirely from flax yarns (line or tow). 
It is not ur usual, however, to hear the 
term applied to linen-finish fabrics 
when the latter contain a certain pro- 
portion of cotton; such a use of the 
word is, in reality, a misnomer. 

Flax yarn has been spun, and linen 
fabrics woven from it, in practically 
every kno-^vn country in the world, 
and, prior to the great advance of the 
cotton industry, formed the chief 
vegetable material for all kinds of 
household textures, and for a large 
proportion of wearing appai*©!. 

The looms for weaving linen differ 
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only slightly from those used for 
cotton and other tahrios, but, on the 
other hand, flax preparing and spin- 
ning machinery as a whole differs 
essentially from the corresponding 
cotton machinery because of the 
g'’eai difference in the lengths of the 
two fibres; flax fibres arc 2 to 3 feet 
in length, whereas cotton fibres are 
oiJy ij to 2 inches long. There are 
somewhat similar functions to per- 
forin, hownver, in corresponding 
machines for both industries, and in 
these instances the operations differ 
only in detail. {See Spinning; 
■\yjniviNG.) 

In those islands the chief centres are 
Eolfiast and district in Ireland, and 
Duniermline and Perth in Scotland, 
for fine linens, both plain and damask; 
medumi-sctt linens are made in north- 
east of Ulster in Ireland, Leeds, 
Barnsley, and Knareaboroiigh in 
England, and in the erst of Fife, 
Scotland; rvhile a.il-eioth, canwas, 
and the like are made in Arbroalh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Leith in 
Scotland, and in Dorset and Somerset 
in England. 

LING (Ifolro V2itgaris), a species of 
sea-fish belonging to the cod iandly 
(Gadidreb and measuring from 4 to 6 
feet in length. It abounds around the 
British coasts, and is caught with 
hook and line, and preserved in 
iimnensQ (luantitics in a dried state. 

LINGAM, among the Hindus, the 
emblem of the male generative power 
of nature. It is worshipped either 
alone or in conjunction with the yoni 
or female generat ive power. The wor- 
ship of the lingam alone, or of the 
lingam and yoni, mark different sects 
of Saivas. 

LINGARD, John, Eugbsh historian. 
He was born at Winchester, 5th Feb. 
1771, and educated at Doiiai. He 
became a teacher in a Homan Catholic 
college in Durham and there remained 
until 1811. He died at Hornby in 
Lancashire, where he had been in 
charge of a mission since 1831, 17th 
July, 1851. lie refused to become a 
cardma-L 

LIngard is Imown by his History of 
EfiolmrJ which takes the story up to 
1688. It was very popular, and a new 
edition, edited and extended to 1910 
by Hilaire Belloc, appeared in 1914. 

LINGFIELD, town of Surrey, it is 
10 miles from Reigate, on the S. Rly, 
The beautiful collegiate chumh dates 
from the 15th century and there is an 
old prison, now used as a musemn. 
Races are held here. Pop. 4,905. 

LINGUA FRANCA, a polyglot form 
of Italian, used for Intercourse among 
Mediterranean traders in the same 
way that ‘pidgin^ English is used in 


China and on the * Coast,* Any jar-' 
gon emi^Ioyed for this purpose is 
loosely termed a linyua frmica. SeS 

Malta. 

LIN'GTJLA, a genm of lamp-sheiy 
(Brachiopoda), belonging to the family 
Linguiidm, that has survived with but' 
little change from the Cambrian 
period. The members of the genus 
inhabit the Indian Archipelago and 
the Ansi rala Sian seas. * 

LINK0PING (iin-clieiipfing), a city] 
of Sweden, capital of the Ito of Oster- 
goltland, on the StSng, near Lake 
Roxen. There is a eothedra! bulls 
between 1150 and 1499, a fifteenth- 
century castle, and a library rich in 
rare editions of the Bible. In ite 
immediate vicinity, in 1598. was 
fought a battle in which Slgismund 
was def cal ed by his uncle, who shortly 
after became King of Sweden as 
Charles IX. Pop. (1932), 30,377. 
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LINLITHGOW, John Adrian Louts 
Hope, first MaTcpiess of, was bom in 
1860 , and died 1908. He was the 
seventh Earl of Hopetoun in tha 
peerage of Scotland, and was made 
Goveraor of Victoria (Australia) in 
1889 , vacating the post in 1895. In 
1900 he became first Governor-' 
General of Australia, and was made a 
Privy Councillor on his return in 
1902 . 1 

Until 1905 ho was Secretary for 
Scotland and Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland, and he w^as elevated 
to a peerage of the United Kingdom 
in 1902 with the title of Blarquess of 
Linlithgow. On Ms death he wasi 
succeeded by Ms son, Victor Alexander 
John Hope. 

LINLITH'GOW, an ancient royal 
and municipal burgh of Scotland,, 
county town of Linlithgowshire, tn a» 
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Iholiaw aloBg: the soutliorn bank of 
iLinlitligow Locb. It consists princi- 
pally of one irregular street, about 
II mile long. Among historical budd- 
ings are ilie palace, now a rum, where 
dames V and Mary Queen of Scots 
krere born; and the church of St. 
Michael, a sixteenth-century Gothic 
edifice. It was in Linlithgow that 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh a&siissi- 
toated the Begent Murray in 1570. 
She town has leather and paper manu- 
ifaotures. Pop. (1931), 3,666. 

LINLITHGOW, COUNTY OF, now 
IWEST LOTHIAN, county of Scotland, 
fevith 17 miles of seaboard upon the 
Pirtb of Forth; area, 76,861 acres. It 
Is one of the richest in minerals of the 
counties of Scotland, coal, shale, iron, 
|reeston6,and limestone being worked. 



Oil-refining (shale) is carried on at 
Bathgate and Uphall. The Almond 
and A^^-on are the principal riyers. 
Linlithgow, Bathgate, Bo*ness, Brox- 
burn, and Armadale are the chief 
towns. Pop. (1931), 81,426. 

LINN.®'A, a genus of plants of the 


LINOLEUM 

It has an excellent library 
m, and herbaiium, the nu- 


^ creeping evergreen plant found in 
Iwoods and in mountainous places in 
Scotland and other northern countries, 
Including North America as far south 
hs Maryland, bearing two beautiful 
klrooping fragrant bell-shaped pink 
ifiowers on each flower-stalk. The 
plant was an especial favourite with 
Linnsens, and was named in honour of 
him by Oronovius. 

^ ummm society, a scientific 
•(biological) society of England, with 
Hxead-QuarterB at Burlington House, 
London, instituted in 1788 by Dr. 

“ "" 1 Smith 


.(afterwards Sir) James Edward 
id incorporated in 1802, for the pro- 
otion of the study of botany and 


zoology. 

a museum, 

clous of which was foimecl by the 
collections ot Liunoeiis himself. Fel- 
lows take the initials r.L.s. The 
society annually awards a gold medal 
to a botanist or a zoologist. 

LINNE flin'nri), Karl von, commonlv 
called LINNiEUS, bwediah botanist 
was boiu at Basliult, Sweden, 1707* 
and died at ITp^ala 1778. The son of 
a clergyman, he was educated at 
Wexio, and showed an eaily intcrcbt 
in botaniL In 1727 he entered the 
University of Lund, wiiere his botani- 
cal tastes were encouraged. In 1728 
he removed to Upsala, wheie ho be- 
came assisiant to Professor Budbeck 
and supei vised the botanic gaidcn. 

His Bibliotheca Boiamca wns pub- 
lished in 1738. lie became professor 
of medicine at Upsala in 1741, and 
then of botany and natural hisloiv. 
In 1753 he was made a kmgbt of Ilie 
Polar Star and ennobled. The Lm- 
ntean system of botanical classifica- 
tion was paramount until within com- 
paratively recent times. Lmn6 w'as 
eminent in all the sciences of his time. 

LINNEL, John, English painter, 
born in London, 19th June, 1792, ho 
turned his attention from portraits to 
landscapes and engravings. His land- 
scapes are chiefly scenes in Surrey. 
Examples of his work are to be seen 
in the National and Tate Galleries, 
London. He died 20tli Jan., 1882. 

LINNET, a small singing bird of tho 
finch family, Linofa cannabtna. Its 
general plumage is browmish,the top of 
the head and breast being reddish in 
the breeding season. It is one of the 
commonest of British birds, every- 
where freciueniing open heaths and 
commons, and breeding in the furzo 
and other bushes. They are cheerful 
and lively birds, and very sweet and 
pleasing songsters. 

LINOLEUM is the name given to an 
exceedingly useful and durable kind 
of floor-covering. The foundation 
for practically all linoleums is some 
kind of 3 ute hessian cloth, termed 
linoleum backing or linoleum floor- 
cloth. These cloths contain from ten 
to twelve threads and picks per inch, 
are usually 2 yards or 4 yards in 
width, and several hundred yards in 
length; indeed, the length occasion- 
ally runs into four figures. For eco- 
nomic reasons it is necessary to have 
long lengths, otherwise excessive 
waste would result in the covering of 
those cloths with the substance 
which really constitutes the linoleum. 

Oxidized linseed-oil and other oily 
and resinous substances are mixed, 
with ground cork, and this mixture 
is applied in layers, and by mechani- 
cal means, to the surface of the above- 
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LION 


mentioned cloth, backing. The thick- 
ness of the finished article Taries, but. 
In general, it approximates to i inch. 

The so-called wax-cloths and 
American cloths are somewhat similar 
in appearance to liuolenin (the Ameri- 
can cloths being usually of a self- 
coloured tone or tint), but they are 
much thinner, have a cotton founda- 
tion, and are used to cover tables and 
to form a light waterproof wrapping 
for various purposes. 

LFNOTYPE, a machine used in 
printing for setting and casting lines 
of type. It is comprised of a single 
machine, consisting of a keyboard for 
the operator, a magazine containing 
the monids—motriccs as they are 
called — of the letters, and a pot of 
mcilten metal, with apparatus for 
casting. 

This machine is almost universally 
used in the printing of newspapers. 

LIHSEE0 OIL is made from the 
seeds ^ of the common flax, Linnm 
vsiietiissmum. When pressed cold, an 
almost colourless oil of edible quality 
is obtained, with a yield of about 20 
per cent. Hot-pressing gives a larger 
quantity of a yellowish -brown oil 
which has a peculiar taste and odour. 
The chief value of linseed oil depends 
on its conversion to a vamisb-like 
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solid when exposed to air, this proper! y 
being most marked after the oil has 
been heated for some houx*s (‘boiled 
oil’). 

Both the raw and boiled oil are 
largely used in the manufacture of 

f iaints, varnishes, printing ink, and 
inoleum. ‘Carron oil/ a mixture of 
equal parts of raw linseed oil and 
lime-water, is a valuable remedy for 
burns. 


LINTHWAITE, urban district of 
Yorkshire (W.R.). It is on the Colae,' 
4 miles from Huddersfield, a centre 
for woollen manufacture. Pop. (1 931 

9 , 689 . 


LINUM, the fiax genus of plants, 
which gives its name to the nat. ord. 
Linacese. There are about eighty 



hemispheres. Few ore of any impoit-? 
ance, except the flax plant (Z». 
tisiiatisshnuni). 

LION (Felis leo), a beast of prey olB 
the cat genus, the most majestic of all 
carnivorous animals, distingui'^hed by 
its tawny or yellow colour, a full flow- 
ing mane in the male, and a tufted 
tail with a sort of spine embedded in 
the end of it. The largest lions are 
from 8 to 9 feet in length. The period 
of gestation is five months; one brood 
is produced annually, with from twoj 
to four at a birth, and the mother 
nourishes the cubs for about a year.| 

The mane of the male lion begina 
to grow when he is three years olds 
the adult age is reached about six or 
seven; and the ex1.reme age is cl about 
twenty -two, although some authorities' 
difier from this estimate. The Hon is a 
native of Africa and parts of Western 
and Cential Asia. 

The %vhole frame is extremely mus- 
cular, the fore-parts being particularly* 
so, giving, with the large head, fiasli-* 
ing eye, and copious mane, a noble 
appearance to the animal, w'hich has 
led to his being called the ‘king ol 
beasts,’ and to fancies of its noble and 
generous nature which have no real 
foundation. i 

Of the African lion there are severalj 
varieties, as the Barbary lion, Gamn 
bian lion. Cape lion. The Asiatic 
varieties are generally smaller and 
may want the mane, as the maneless 
lion of Gujrat, The so-called Ainerii 
can lion is the puma (Feiia eoncoIar)j 
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I LIONS^GULF OF (Fr. Golfe du Lion), 
m called because oX the roaring oi its 
waves; an arm of tiic Mediterranean 
Iwasbmg tlie southern littoral of 
France. 

LIP'ARI ISLANDS (Rom. InsnJco 
JEoh(^), a volcanic gronp, comprising 
sevenJargeislandsintlieMediterranean, 
attached to the Sicilian province of 
Messina, prodncingfigs, grapes, raisins, 
and snipliur. The mam islands are 
Lipari, Stromboli, Panaria, Viilcano, 
Saiina, Aliciidi, and Filicndi. Lipari, 
iVnleaiio, and Stromboli still contain 
active volcanoes, and Stromboli was 
the scene of eruptions in 1902 and 
,1907. Pop. of the group, 22,000. 

I Lipari, a tow on that island, is the 
group capital and port, and contains a 
pastle built by Charles V, with other 
relics mainly Grecian and Roman. 
Pop. about 15,700. 

LIPETSK, a town of Central Russia , 
government of Tambov, on the Voro- 
pej. It has sugar-factories, iron- 
foundries, and chalybeate springs. 
Pop. 21,000. 

LIPPE, formerly a sovereign princi- 
toality of North Germany, proclaimed 
p. republic, under the title of Freistaat 
Lippe, Nov., 1918. Area, 4G9 sq. 
hiiies. It lies on the Teiitoburger Wald, 
and is toversed by the Werre, a 
tributary of the W'e&er. The principal 
towns are Detmold (capital; pop. 
hbout 14,500), Horn, Lemgo, and 
QBIomberg. The status of principality 
of the Empire was granted in 3720. 
As a republic the Constitution is 
identicaJ, but there is no prince. Pop. 
(1925), 163,648. 

I LIPPI, Fra Filippo, Florentine 
painter, bom 1412, died 1469. His 
moat famous pictures are a Corona- 
iton of the Virgin, painted in 1441 for 
the nuns of San Ambrogio, now” in the 
hiorentme Academy; frescoes on the 
stones of St Stephen and John the 
Baptist, in the Duomo of Prato ; and a 
Vimon of St Bernard, in the National ■ 
Gallery, London. The latter coBec- ■ 
tion also includes an Annunciation^ 
1 here arc Madonnas in the galleries of 
Sf^^h^ch and Prato, the Pitti Palace, 
fh® Uffizh and the Berlin Museum. — 
Cf. L. C. Strutt, Fra Filippo Lippi* 

LIPPIA, a genus of plants, nat. ord. 
verbenacess. L* Pseudo-ihea, a> native 
of Brafsil, is aromatic and fragrant, 
and when dried makes an agreeable 
tea. L* citriodora is the Gemon- 
scented’ verbena. 

, LIP READING, understanding the 
speech of others by observing the 
movements of lips and tongue, and 
the facial expression. Some deaf per- 
sona employ it instead of watching 
finger-spelling. It has proved un- 
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satisfactory for the systematic train- 
ing of deaf-mutes, except in combina- 
tion with manual methods. The British 
National Institute for the Leaf 
recognises as one of its objects the 
re-education of the partially deaf 
through speech-reading. ^See'DEAT- 

NESS. 

LXPSIUS, Justus, properly Joest 
Lips, a Flemish scholar, bom in 1547, 
died 1606. He vms educated at 
Brussels, and subsequently at Cologno 
and Louvain, where he was professor 
of ancient history. 3Jis works w^ere 
numerous, and ho rendered im- 
portant services to the study of the 
Latin authors, especially Taciiup, 
Seneca, and ITaiitus. His Opera 
Omnia appeared at Antwerp m 1585. 

LIPTON, Sir Thomas Johaatone, 
British merchant. Of Irish parentage 
he was bom in Glasgow iOtii May, 1850. 
He began life as an errand boy and 
about 1865 went to the United States, 
In 1876 he opened a provibion shop in 
t Glasgow- The business prospered; 
other shops were ac^qiiircd, and in a 
few years the firm of Lipton’s, Ltd., 
became one of the largest m the retail 
provision trade, with interests in 
Ceylon and elsewhere. In 1898 lApton 
was made a Imight, and in 1902 a baro- 
net. Ho died unmarried, 21st Oct., 
1931. To the pnbhc Lipton was best 
known as a. yachtsman and a liberal 
donor to the hospitals. He built 
several yachts, called Shamrock, 
which competed for the America Cup. 

LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. 
Although John Dalton suggested in a 
paper on The Force of Steam or 
Vapour upon Water and vanous 
other Liquids in 3801 that no doubt all 
gases would be reduced to liquids by 
the application of low temperatures 
and high pressures, no gas was lique- 
fied until 1823, wdicn Michael Faraday 
produced liquid chlorine by the *mere 
pressure of its abundant vapour." 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid 
gas, nitrous acid, cyanogen, ammonia, 
and hydrochloric acid were all lique- 
; fied by Faraday later in the same 
year. 

Largo quantities of liquid carbon 
dioxide were made hj Thilorier in 
1835 by generating the gas in one 
vessel and forcing it under pressure 
into another vessel. Solid carbon 
dioxide was obtained by suddenly 
releasing the liquid from pressure. 

Faraday endeavoured in I8i4 to 
reduce oxygen, nitrogen, and hydro- 
gen to the liquid state, using a bath of 
solid carbon dioxide and ether to 
obtain a low temperature and apply- 
ing pressures of the order of fifty 
atmospheres. He did not succeed in 
this, but he added a number of others 
to the list of condensable gases, and 
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producedsolid ammonia, nitrous oside, 
and sulphuretted hydrog-en. 

Endeayours to liquefy oxygen by 
high pressure were made by M* P. 
Berthelot about tliis time. The pres- 
sure used was about eight hundred 
atmospheres, but no change of state 
was produced because there was no 
reduction of the temperature. The 
failure of other experimenters, notabJy 
Nafcterer, who used about three and a 
half times that pressure, was followed 
by the discovery by T. Andrews that 
every gas has a certain critical tem- 
peruturc above which condensation is 
impossible, whether the pressure be 
high or low. Raoul Pictet liquefied 
oxygen by the use of his system of 
cascade or closed cycle refrigeration. 

L. P. Gallic tet also succeeded in 
producing liquid oxygen about the 
samo time. 2. Wroblewski and K, S. 
Olszewski worked together in Cracow, 
and from their early attempts de- 
duced the critical temperatures, then, 
producing the required conditions, 
succeeded in liquefying nitrogen, and 
in 1885 'iV'robiewksi produced liquid 
air for the first time. 

Sir James Dewar, a successor to 
Davy and Faraday at the Royal Insti- 
tution, constructed a plant from wnich 
tlio liquids produced by the condensa- 
tion ot gUaes could be drawn ofi. He 
investigated the magnetic actions of 
liquid oxygen and ozone. 

Dewar invented the vacuum- 
jacketed vessel known as the thermos 
iiask (see Lagging). The first use to 
which these vessels were put was as 
containers for liquefied gases. Hydro- 
gen was made liquid by Sir James 
Dewar for the first time in 1898, and 
was solidified by him in the following 
year. 

A few years before hydrogen was 
liquefied, a substance heiiom, known 
to exist In the sun by the spoetro- 
seopic researches of Sir Edward 
Fraakland and Sir Norman Lockyer, 
was shown to exist on the earth by Sir 
William Ramsay. This substance was 
found to be a much less condensable 
gas than hydrogen. Dewar’s pre- 
liminary experirneiital work showed 
that the boiling-point would be of 
the order of 5® C. absolute. Dr, H. 
Kamerlingh Onnes succeeded in 
liquefying helium in July, 1908, Its 
boiling-point has been determined as 
about 4® C., its cidticai temperature 
as 5® C. absolute. The attainment of 
those exceedingly low tompemtures 
shows a very close approach to the 
absolute zero. 

Liquefied gases have proved of 
great value in research work and in 
some industries. The use of these 
liquids in creating Mgh vacua, in 
separating mixed gases by fractional 
distillation, and in calorimetry is well 


established. In industry the uses of 
liquid gases are very Ihnited. The 
temperatures they give as refrigera- 
tors are much lower than those 
required industrially, which can be 
cheaply obtained by using more coa-^ 
densable gases. 

Liquid gases are too costly and In-, 
convenient to be of any use as sources 
of motive power. The great use of 
liquid air is the production of oxygen 
from the atmosphere by traciional 
distillation. The nitrogen (q.v.) liber- 
ated is made to combine with calcium 
carbide to produce caleium cyana- 
mide, w^hich is used as a fertilizer. 
The nitrogen may also bo used as the 
basis for the synthetic produeiion ou 
ammonia and of nitric acid. 

This latter industrial use was deve- 
loped as a national monopoly to an 
enormous extent in Germany during 
the European AVar, One plant alono 
had a capacity of 100 tons of liquid 
air per day, which nearly e(|uals the 
total production in the British Isles, 

LIQUEURS (li-kewrs'), highly aro- 
matic and generally oily and more on 
Icbs viscous alcoholic beverages com- 
posed of water, alcohol, sugar, and 
some aromatic infusion extracted 
from fruits or seeds. Among the best- 
known liqueurs are: Chartreuse,' 
Kuminel, Maraschino, Curacoa, Ben<^» 
dictine, Cointreau, Avocaat, and. 
Cr^me de Menthe. 

LIQUID, one of the three phases ol 
matter. s:ee Fluid; Hydsostatics; 
Hydrodynamics; Liquefaction of 
Gases. 

LIQUIDAM'BAR, or LIQUIDAM*- 
BER, a genus of trees of the mat, ord. 
Hamamelidaceaj. They are handsome 
trees, with lobed shining leaves, and 
catkins or globular heads of moncecioiis 
fiowers. The fragrant liquid resin 
called oil of Itquidamber and copal 
balsam as obtained from the Ziquidam- 
bar styraeijiua, found in Mexico and 
the United States. L. orientalis 
(Oriental liquidambar tree) yields^ 
common storax, which is used as a 
stimulant expectorant. 

LIQ'UIDATOR, a person appointed 
to conduct the winding-up of the 
affairs of a firm or company. His 
duty is to realize the assets, to dis- 
charge the liabilities to the extent to 
which the assets permit, and to divide 
any balance among the parties in 
right thereof. For these purposes he 
may bring and defend actions aarl 
suits, and do all necessary acts in 
name and on behalf ot the firm or 
company. 

LIQ'UORICB, a name for herbs of 
the genus Glyeyrihiza, belonging to 
the nat. ord. Leguminosa, and grow- 
ing in Southern Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa. B. glabra Is a perennial plant 
herbaceous stalks and bluish 
papilionaceous flowers. The well- 
&LOWI 1 liquorice Juice, used as a 
jdcmiilccnt and expectorant, is ex- 
tracted from the root as w'ell as from 
that of others. Indian liquorice is 
Lkbfiis precatorius. See Abrxjs. 

! LIRA (plural lire; from the Lat. 
K&m, pound), Italian standard silver 
fcoin, existing in 5, 10, and 20 lire 
pieces. Nickle coins of 1 and 2 lire 
pieces also exist. Gold coins of 5, 10, 
20s 50s and 100 lire were in circulation 
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before the Em'opean War. In 1927 I 
the paper lira was stabilized at 9246 i 
.to the The lira is also a Turkish 
gold coin or Turkish pound, equiva- 
lent to 18s. English, approximately, 
at normal rates of exchange. See 
Italy. 

LIRIMA, a Peruvian volcanic peak 
in the Tarapacd regions, perpetually 
snow-capped, and rising to an altitude 
of about 19,200 feet. 

LXRIODEN^DRON, a genus of Horth 
American trees belonging to the nat. 
ord. Magnoliacese, and containing 
only one species, the tulip tree (L. 
itilipifera). See Tulip Tkee. 

LISBON, capital and seaport city 
iof the Republic of Portugal, on the 
Tagus, Is famous for its scenic aspect, 
and for the catastrophe of 1755, when 
some 40,000 people were buried under 
the mins caused by an earthquake. 
The new city was rebuilt in large airy 
streets, and possesses one of the best 
harbours on the Atlantic. It has a 
pleasing climate and a fine situation, 
and is much frequented by foreigners. 
It is a fishing centre, and has few 


important manufactures or Indus 
tries. The river makes a maguificent 
harbour, well equipped with docks 
and considerable business is due to its 
position as the financial and distribu- 
ting centre of the liepubiio. A fine 
aqueduct carries the city water-supply 
from springs lOi miles distant. 

The scientific and literary institu- 
tions comprise the university (founde*d 
1858), military academy, polytechnic 
school, and National Library, in 
addition there are eight theatres and 
the inevitable bull -ring. A Court of 
Appeal (Tribumus de Relaoao) and 
the Supreme Court have seats at 
Lisbon, which is also an arcliiepls- 
copal see. The Praga dc Comracrcio is 
the largest of several fine squares. 

In 1885 the oily annexed the ad- 
jacent municipalities of Belem, Alcdn- 
tara, Pedrougos, and Jimqucira. 
Vasco da Gama, Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, and the poet Oainocns are 
buried among kings and princes in 
the Grand Belem Cloister, which is 
uoiv an orphanage. 

History. Lisbon Is a place of re- 
mote antiquity, its eailiest name 
being OUsipo» but Felicitas Julia was 
the Roman title. It was captured by 
the Moors in a.i>. 716 and remained in 
their possession till 1147. The Visi- 
goths changed the name of the town 
to Olisipona, and the Moors to Lish- 
buna> the present Portuguese name 
being Lisboa. Tlic Portuguese drove 
out the Moors m IU7, and Lisbon 
was made the capital city in 1260, 
rapidly attaining a position as the 
richest city of Europe, mainly through 
the discoveries of Vasco da Gama, 
Pizarro, Orellana (the discoverer of 
the Amazon), and through the con- 
quest of India. 

During the Peninsular War the seat 
of government was removed to Rio 
de Janeiro, and Lisbon rapidly de- 
generated to a residential position 
among European cities, hastened also 
i by the secession of Brazil. There are 
two broadcasting stations (31*25 M., 
2 kw., andl 282*2 M., 2 kw.). Pop. 
(1925), 529,524. 

LISBON, a district of the province 
of Bstremadura, Portugal. Area, 
1,062 sq. miles,* pop. (1930), 906,582. 
CT. G. Young, Poi'tugal Old and Young 
A, F. G, Bell, Portugal of the Poriu* 
guese, 

LISCARD, district of Cheshire. On 
the River Mersey with a station on 
the L.M.S. Ely,, it Is In the county 
borough of Wallasey. Pop. 16,535. 

LISIEUX, a town of Calvados, 
France, on the Touques. The church 
of St. Pierre (1045-1233) was a cathe- 
dral when Lisieux was a bishopric, 
and in it Henry II of England was 
married to Eleanor of Aquitaine. It 
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has a beautiful lady-cbapel, erected 
by Llsliop Pit^rro Cauclioa to expiate 
ills share in the ruartyrciom of Joan, 
of Arc. The bishopric I'vos ■\’i-'ithrlrawn 
m 1802. Lisieux v/as the Xoviomagus 
LexoiioTum of the Homans. Pop. 
15,302. 

LISKEARD, boroiis-ii and market 
town of Cornwall, 18 miles from Ply- 
moidh, on the G.W. Ely. There is a 
trade in agTlcuiturnl prodnce. Pop. 
(1931), 4,206. 

LISMORE, a cathedral to^yn of 
County Waterford, Irish Free State, 
on the Black water, \v?'here a bishopric 
and mona->tery were loimded in the 
seventh ecnUiiy by St. Carthagh, 
after whom the present cathedral is 
named- Tne castle, founded by Prince 
dohn (i 185), was a seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire. i-''Dp. 1,174. 

LISMORE, an Island of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, at the entrance to Loch 
Lionlie; area, 15 sq. miles. Lismore 
was once t ho residence of the Bishops 
of Argyll and the Isles, and the 
choir of the thirteenth -century cathe- 
dral is now the parish church. Among 
other relics arc the ruins of tw'o Scan- 
dinavian forts. Pop. 357. 

LISSA, a town of Posen, Poland, a ! 
commcrical and industrial centre. It 
was burned by the Poles in 1 656 and { 
by the Russians in 1707. Pop. 17,156. 

LISTER, Joseph, Baron, surgeon 
and scientist, born at Upton, Essex, 
1827, died 1912, the title becoming 
extinct. Ho graduated at London, 
1852, and was professor of surgery 
at Glasgow from 1860 to 1869, when 
he became, until 1877, professor of 
clinical surgery Edinburgh. In 
1877 he transferred to the correspond- 
ing chair in King’s College, London, 
and retired in 1893. 

He ivas made a baronet in 1883, 
created baron in 1897, and was presi- 
dent of the Royal Society (1895- 
1900), and president of the British 
Association (1896). He contributed 
extensively to medical and other 
journals, and was one of the original 
recipients of the o.m. (1902). — Biblio- 
ghapht: Sir R. J. Godlee, Lord 
Lister; and Six Papers hy Lora Lister 
(with a biography; 1921). 

LISTOWELj^arket town and urban 
district of Co. Kerry, Irish Free State, 
on the little River Feaie, 170 miles 
from Dublin, on the G.S. Elys. There 
are ruins of a castle. The towm has an 
agricultural trade. Pop. 2,917. 

The title of Eaii o£ Listowel has 
been borne by the family of Hare* 
since 1822. The earTs eldest son is 
called Viscount Ennismore. 

LISZT, Franz, Hungarian pianist 
and composer, born 1811, died 1886. 

He made his ddbut at nine years of 
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age, studied at Vienna and Paris, 
produced an opera (1825), and be- 
came director ot the Court Theatre, 
Weimar, in 1849. He originated the 
piano recital. In 1861 he took orders 
at Rome, and was director (1870) of 
the Conservatoire at Biida pest . Lisgi fc^s 
daughter married Richard Wagner/ 
who was considerably helped in Ms 
artistic cfireer by the relationship. — s 
Cf. J. Huiieker, Franz Liszi, 

LIT'ANY (from the Gr. litmeia, 
supplication), a term generally applied 
to a series of short prayei*s or sup-i* 
plications together forming one whole-s 
The earliest mention of the word in 
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connection with Christian services 
seems to be by Basil in the fourth 
century, but it was not until the 
fifth century that litanies came speci- 
fically into use. Litanies became after-{ 
wards very common, and every saint 
of the Roman calendar had his litany.' 

The best-known litany at the 
present day is that of the Anglican 
Church. The form now in use was 
drawn up by Oranmer In 1544, It 
was constructed with great care, and 
the chief portion was taken from the 
Samm Rogation-tide litany. A con- 
siderable portion was also taken from 
the Qonsultatio of Archbishop Her- 
mann of Cologne, It is chanted in the 
morning service, the priest uttering 
one prayer, and the people respond- 
ing with another alteriiateiy.™-“Cf. 
F. E. Brightman, Liturgies^ Eastern 
and Western. 

^ LIT DE JUSTICE (le de 2 !hfis-tes; 
literally ‘bed of Justice,’) formerly a 
solemn proceeding in France, in which 
the king, with the princes of the blood 
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r© 3 ’’al, the peers, and officers of the i 
Crown, State, and court, proceeded 
to the Parliament, and there, sitting ! 
upon the throne (which in the old j 
French language was called lit)^ \ 
caused those commands and orders of 
'Which the Farllainent did not approve 
to be registered in his presence. 
Louis X¥ held such a lit de j^sfice in 
1763, to introduce certain imposts, 
blit Farllainent resisted, and ho was 
obliged to yield. The last ht$ de 
justice were held by Louis XYI in 
1787 and 3 788. 

LITEBATURE. By literature, in 
its widest sense, we understand the 
body of ’^mtings produced hv all 
nations and at all periods; all the 
written documents wherein the human 
mind has expressed its imowledge, 
ihonglits, and feelings through the 
medium of language. In a narrower 
* sense, however, the term literature is 
applied only to such v/ritings wffiich 
are distinguished by their beauty of 
term and by the emotional effect 
Xv’hieh they produce. Such works 
have the power not only to arouse our 
interest, but also to stir our emotions. 

The question, %vhat is literature and 
» what is not, is a very vexed one. Some 
literary historians w'ould apply the 
term literature to every written docu- 
ment, whilst others give the teim a 
much narrower meaning. Matthew 
{Arnold wrote that “all Imowledge 
derived from books is literature,” and 
he also defined literature as “a 
criticism of life.” If by criticism he 
meant interpretation, then this is the 
happiest and most concise definition 
one could wish for. Literature may 
indeed be rightly defined as “an 
interpretation of life and nature under 
’ various forms of literary art,” an in- 
Itorpretation which enables the reader 
to imdorfotand and to appreciate the 
meaning and beauty of life and of 
nature. 

Literature is the expression, in 
’words, of the human spirit, of its 
I investigations, longings, and aspira- 
’ tions. It is, to some c‘xtent, thought 
jt about life, but a thought that comes 
jboth from the head and from the 
I heart- Deeply rooted in the human 
rbreast is the desire of man to express 
wliat he feels in line, colour, or soimd, 
pi sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry. And just like all other forms 
*jof art, literature is the record of im- 
pressions made upon the mind of the 
bartist. 

' The author speaks both to our 
intellect and to our imaginaiion. He 
puts clearly and vividly before us 
i,what is invisible j he interprets for us 
what we did not understand. Litera- 
ture concerns itself with life and 
human activity. But it is not only 
an interpretation of life, it is also a 


storehouse of human Imowledge Tf 
acquaints us with the life of ‘-natt 
generations; it reflects the intelleciiS 
moral, and social state of hunianitv 
m ages bygone; it gives us an 
adequate idea of the degiue of 
civilisation and cultuie of a nation 
at some remote period m history. 

Social forces and political eve'nts 
are both cause and effect of a nation’s 
literature. A history of universal 
literature^ is, therefore, not only a 
history or books, but also a histor 3 ’’ of 
the ideas and ideals et humanity. For 
the subdivisions ot literature sec the 
articles: Deajui; Kovrx; Poetev 
P r.osE, Szc. — BiBLiooiUPiiy: C. M* 
Gavley and F. K. Scott , An Iniro^, 
auction to tnc Methods and Mattnuh 
of Literary C''di,ctsrn; E. 11. Lewis 
An Introduction to the Study of 
Literature; W. II. iludsvui, An Irifro- 
auction to the Sfvdy of Literature* 
Ch. Letourneau, IJ Evolution UUeraire 
dans les dicerses Haves hunviines. 


LITK'ARGE, t he ^'eilow or reddish 
monoxide of lead (Pi.O). It is pre- 
pared by exposing molten lead to the 
atmosphere at any tempeiature liolow 
877° 0., the meiting-point of the oxide. 
As the litharge slag is foiined it is 
skimmed ofl the t op, exposing a clean 
smdace to similar action. It is ex- 
tensively used in pamt manufacture, 
as the raw mariudal in the making of 
red lead, in glass-Tuaking and glaring, 
and also as a flux in metaliurgicri 
laboratories. See Lead. 


LITHERLAND, urban district of 
Lancashire, 5 miles from Liverpool, 
on the L.M.S. RIy. The Liverpool 
overhead electric railway also has a 
station here. Pop, (IfiSl), 1.5,967. 

LITHGOW, toum of New South 
Wales. It is 100 miles from Sydney 
by rail and is a mining centre, with 
coal, iron or© and shale. There are 
some manufactures. Pop. (1931), 
15,050. 

LITH'IA, LIgO, the oxide of the 
element lithium. It is obtained chiefly 
from the minerals lepidoUfe, a com- 
p^ound of aluminium silicate with 
lithium potassium fluoride, and 
peinlife^ a complex sodium aluminium 
lithium silicate. The oxide is white 
and is slowly dissolved by water, 
giving an alkaline solution. The 
‘lithia* of medicine Is a mixture of 
lithium carbonate and citric acid. 

LITHIUM, an alkaline metallic 
element; atomic w^eight, 6*9*l-. The 
silver-white metal is obtained by 
©lectrolyBis of the fused chloride- Its 
specific gi’avity is about 0-6, which is 
less than that of any other solid or 
any liquid. See Lithia, 

LITHOG'RAPHY, the art of draw- 
ing upon and printing from atone, 
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the invention of Alois Senefelder, a 
native of Pragne (1771-1S34). 

Tlie word is derived ironi tne 
Greek Litlios wMch means a 
stone and “ CJrapIieiii wliiclx means 
to mite. . 

Lithography is a proeess of print- 
ing from stone which has been so 
treated that the Ink will adhere to 
some parts of the surface and not to 
others. The 'trhole process depends on 
two properties of a ceita in kind of 
limestone and also the antagonistic 
Qualities of grease and w'Ster. The 
design to bo printed is drown on jhe 
stone “ in reverse ’’ with a greas/ ink, 
the stone is fixed m the printing 
machine and gone over >vith a wet 
roller. The gieasy ink of the design 
rexiels the water bnt wherever there 
ife no design the surface of the stone 
becomes damp. The stone is then 
placed under the inking rollers with 
a reverse effect to what has happened 
before. The greasy design takes np 
the ink, the damp surface repels it, 
and when the stone Is placed in con- 
tact with paper, an exa ct impression 
of the design is given. The materials, 
instniments, and methods of this art 
are as follows; 

The lithoQrapMc stones, first used 
by Senefelder, have proved to be the 
most suitable for the purpose of 
lithography. This stone, w’hich is 
found in the district of Keiheim, 
Bavaiia, is a species of slaty lime- 
stone; its colour in the best Quality 
is pale-ycllowish drab, and for print- 
ing purposes its thickness must be 
from 2 to 4 inches. In preparing 
stones for rhe printer they are squared, 
levelled, ground, and polished. 

Lithographic ink is made of wax, 
whit© soap, tallow, shellac, mastic, 
and lamp -black. What are called 
cliolks are made from much the same 
materials, these ingredients being sub- 
jected to heat imtil they are fused, 
poured out on a slab to cool, and then 
cut into the required sizes. 

There are various styles in w^hieh 
drawings on the stone are executed. 
Drawing on the smooth stone Is executed 
mdth steel pens and sable-hair brushes. 
The design, See., is drawn on the stone 
In reverse, after which it is slightly 
etched -^vith dilute acid. In chalk 
iftawing the surface of the stone is 
roughed or grained, after which the 
drawing is traced upon the stone. The 
tinting or shading follows. When 
completed the drawing is etched, 
after which it is put into the hands of 
the printer for printing. 

The method of drawing directly on 
the stone has been largely superseded 
by the use of prepared paper, both 
grained and smooth# on which the 
drawing Is executed, and afterwatils , 
transferred to the stone. 

Yl — B 


cltroTm-UfhoQrap'^ a D lAUdi r I’d t! 
in the reproduct iui y£ ut in 

artistic character. 

The riiachiiH'' of to-duT rvc iv 

direct rotary and lot m off-v* f . /i ho 
speed of the incchuics ni 


1,(500 to 3,000 it 

The number of. goud 
taken from drawings, of itendeis * 
these machliRs cen be andh n ^ » i 

20,000 to 50,0Hb The fli. mr 
w'lltlng can ol-o bo bkhiv'uI v id 
on the sUme for anv lerjg*L »i nine 
bv roliiiig it with bla? k mk ana euvf r* 
ing uith re«in aiiu « r 

purposes nnc and alm.dnnnn ci ^ 
treated in mm h id ^an.t i\\> * v 
as stone. Bet Eivvc <'4rr.u-‘H:. ; . * 

ING; PiiOcrAs-wOiik. 

LITH0SFER?4UM. 8(k ^ T;oL * i u. 

LITKO^FHERE, tena ti-< d 
denote the sohd iiia.TS of ili*- «*< 

The Hthospliere hUft an nrcgnka* 
face and has been lilvickd mt 
abysmal area where the ocean i- 
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10,000 ft. deep, a 1rau''olHmdl ap « 
where the water Is iiudu 3 o, 0 *m ft n 
depth, and a coulim ..f al ai ta luKiui-U 
the land eurtace, 

LITKOT'RiTY, In ihc 

operation of enislun ^ a ‘•toLC* m th© 
bladder into fraf.’SKnt- of ^-urh a tiefn 
that they may Is© eApeili tl fiy tno 
urethra. The nk-i^'umtnt by uj n 
the stone is broken up is jidiodiicod la 
the same manner ,m a eai heter < r 
sound into the biaUder, and afit r 
catching the ston^* either (‘inidH*-, 
bores, or hammers it to pieces. Thti 
instrument, vliieh ns failed a lilho- 
trite, has two motabh* blades at tjio 
extremity, whieli um brought to- 
gether to crush tlje steme by means of 
a pmverM scrc'W. 

LITHGA'HIA, a republic mi the 
eastern shores f»t the Ihdtic 
bounded by Latvia, Poland, Em*.t 
Prussia, and the Bidtie. Jt cotnprhfs 
thcfornicr Russian province of K c «nrs 
(Kovno) and parts of the fmnuT ino- 
vinces of Gardlnas (Grodno i, iriiv uikf, 
and Oourland. In 1923 tl*© yfemel 
territory (area, mi, mih% 

sq. miles being water: pop. 3 iO/tmii 
%vafi aw>‘arded to Lithuania by t!*© 
Council of AmbaBsadorA, 

The total area of the state H 21,189 
sq. mffes and the population (!9;l2h 
2,392,983. Lithuania, however, claisaft 
part of Vilna vmrmce (area, 
sq. mfies; Pbu. 983.0(H)), which was 
assteied h« W in 1920 but 

which "was glwa to Foiatid fe 1923 by 
theOom^ of Ahbassa dors. 

The RbW oi'ciipled rilna 

disjivitc-, iiiid tho 
by ihe Leslie 

Vilna Is aie real 
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l)al Kaimas (Kotho) is the temporary 
caoital. Oilier towns are Gardinas 
(Gi’odno) and Klaipeda (Memel), 
which is the seaport of the country. 

Production and Industry. Lithuania 
is mamly an agricultural state, 49*6 
per cent of the area being arable and 
the chief crops being rye, oats , barley, 
wheat, potatoes, and flax. Dairying 
is important. Forests (mainly pine) 
cover 2,542,627 acres. Much peat is 
produced. 

Conmierc©. The total value of 
exports in 19S1 was 273,119,100 litas, 
and of imports 277,959,100 litas. 
Exports, mainly timber and agricul- 
tural products, go to Germany, Bri- 
tain, and Latvia, while imports come 
largely from Germany. 

Curranoy and Communications. The 
currency unit is the gold litcis, value 
about one -tenth of the American gold 
dollar. There are 1,050 miles of rail- 
way track, and great construction 
schemes are being cariaed out. Navi- 
gable water-ways (including the River 
Niemen) extend to 2,840 miles. There 
are 9,738 miles of road. 

Religion, Education, etc. Roman 
Catholicism is the chief religion except 
in Memo!, where the Protestants are 
in overwhelming majority. Education 
is well advanced, and there is a uni- 
versity at Kovno. Military service is 
compulsory; the entire army strength 
in 1932 was 20,255, all ranks. There is 
also an auxiliary force of 52,000 men. 

History. In early times Lithuania 
was a grand-duchy. Yagello of 
Lithuania became King of Poland 
(1380), but Polish influence increased 
till in 1569 the Lithuanians were 
forced to unite with the Poles. In 
the partitions of Poland, Greater 
Lithuania fell to Russia (1776), and ! 
Lithuania Minor was annexed by 
Prussia. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian State Council 
was elected at Vilna, and in 1918 
the independence of the country was 
proclaimed. The Constitution of 1922 
proclaims Lithuania to be a demo- 
cratic republic governed by a Presi- 
dent, a Premier, a Cabinet, and a Diet 
(;S'e£m). Lithuania is a member of the 
League of Nations. In 1938 military 
officers overturned the government, 
and appointed a new President who 
was re-elected in 1932 .— Biblio- 
aRAPHT; TM Economic and Finan» 
ewl SUimtion of Lithuania (annual); 
The Statistical Year-book; E. J. 
Harrison, Lithuania^ Past am. Present. 

LITMUS, or LACMUS, a purple 
oolourmg-matter obtained from i^c- 
ceMa undona and other lichens. The 
substence is used as an indicator 
presence of acid or 
alkali In solution. Paper tinged with 
a Mute rnimon of the subsSce. ^ 
a drop of the substance placed in 


solution to be tested, is immediatelT 
turned blue if alkali be present. 

LITOMERICE, modern name of the 
city once known as Leitmeritz (q.v.). 

LITTLEBOROUGH, a town of Lan- 
cashire, practically a suburb of 
Rochdale. The chief industries are 
cotton manufacture and coal mining. 
Pop. (1931), 12,181. ^ 

LITTLEHAMPTON, a seaport and 
watering-place on the River Aruu, 
Sussex. The sands and bathing are 
good, and there are golf links. The 
river is crossed by a ferry and a 
bridge. There is a little shipping. Pop. 
(1931), 10,181. 

LITTLEPORT, town of Cambridge- 
shire, on the Great Ouse, 5 miles 
from Ely, on the L.N.E. Rly. The 
main industry is marketing the fruit 
and vegetables that are grown in the 
district. Pop. 4,467. 

LITTLE ROCK, a city and capital 
of Arkansas, United States. It stands 
on a rocky bluff, rising a])out 50 feet 
above the river, and has several 
important educational institutions, 
mcluding Philander Smith College 
for coloured students. Pop. (1930), 
81 , 679 . 

LITTLETON, village ol Middlosex, 

3 miles from Staines. The Metro- 
politan Water Board has one of its 
largest reservoirs hero, opened 1925. 

LITTLETON, Thomas, born at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, 
died 1481. lie was a judge of com- 
mon pleas under Edward IV, and his 
work on Tenures^ written originally in 
Norman -French, with the commen- 
tary of Sir Edward Coke, was at one 
time the principal authority on the 
property laws of England. ^ 

LITTRg, MaximiH©n-Pau!-£m!l6, 
French philologist, born 1801, died 
1881 ., In 1862 he published his 
Ilistoire de la Langm frangaise. His 
chief work, a dictionary of the French 
language {Dictlonnaire de la Langiie 
frangaise), was completed in 1877. Its 
success was prompt and complete. In 
1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly, in 1875 was named Senator 
for life, and next year was admitted 
a member of the French Academy. 
Among his works are MMecine et 
MMedns and LiUerature ei Histoire. 

LIT'URGY (Gr. Utourgia, ‘public 
service,*) a special series of prayers, 
hymns, pieces of Scripture, or other 
devotional matter, arranged and 
prescribed for use in worship; or in a 
narrower sense a prescribed service 
for the celebration of the eueharist; 
hence in the Roman Catholic Church 
equivalent to the Mass or service con- 
tained in the Missal. A number of 
anffient liturgies are connected with 
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places or names of persons, but nntil 
tbo fiitli century there seems to have 
been no written liturgy. 

The chief liturgical books in the 
Roman Catholic Church are the 
Ilissal and the Breviary (q*v.), both 
in Latin. In 1523 Luther drew up a 
liturgy, or form, of pras^er and ad- 
ministration ot the sacraments, which 
in many points differed but little from 
the Mass of the Church of Rome. He 
did not, however, confine liis followers 
to this form, and every country in 
w-liich Lutheranism prevails has its 
oum litui’gy. Calvin prepared no 
liturgy; but his followers in Geneva, 
Holland, France, and other places 
drew up forms of prayer, of which the 
Genevese and the French are the 
most important. 

In England before the Reformation 
the public service of the Church was 
performed in Latin, and different 
liturgies were used in various districts. 
The most celebrated of these were the 
Breviai'y and Missal secundum usum 
iSarum (that is, as used at Salisbury), 
complied by the Bishop of Salisbury 
about 1080. The English JBook of 
Common Prayer dates from the reign 
of Edward YI. (^ccCommon Prater. ) 
It "was based on the Roman Breviary. 

In the portions of Scripture con- 
tained in the Prayer Book the antho- 
rized version was afterwards adopted, 
except in the Psalms, which are 
according to Coverdale’s Bible. This 
last revisal (that of 1662, the result 
of the so-called Savoy Conference) 
introduced some rather important al- 
terations and additions, and brought 
the Prayer Book practically to its 
present shape, though certain changes 
in the lessons, &c., received parlia- 
mentary sanction in 1S71 and 1872, 

The Book of Common Prayer (with 
certain alterations made after dis- 
establishment) is used by the Irish 
Church, and also by the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland (but a special 
communion office is used in some of 
the Scots churches). 

The Established Church of Scot- 
land (Presb^'terian) has no liturgy, 
the Directory for the Public Worship 
of God comprising only certain general 
rules for the conduct of public wor- 
ship. The Book of Cornmm Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States was adopted in 
1789 with some minor deviations 
from the English.- — B ibliography: 
J. I>I. Neale, Essays on IMurgiology 
and Church History; P, E. Brightman, 
Liturgies, Eastern and Western. 

LITVINOFF, Maximj> Russian ' 
politieion. He was a Jew named : 
Findelsteln before taking his present 
name. He Joined the Communist i 
party in Russia and worked for it in ^ 
London where he was engaged for a ^ 


( time as a Journalist. He became one 
of the leaders of the Soviet and in 
1918 was sent to London as its rep- 
resentative. Soon, however, be was 
I obliged to leave the country, and ho 
then represented his country in 
Sweden and Norwai^ In 1930 he was 
made Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs, and as such took part in 
several international conferences. 

LIUKRJ ISLANDS, Chinese name 
of the B^nikyu Islands (q.v.), 

LIUTPRAND, or LUITPRANID, 
historian and prelate, born about a.d. 
920, died about 972. From page of 
King Hugo of Italy ho rose to bo 
Chancellor under Berongarius, and 
1 was appointed Bishop of Cremona by 
Otho of Germany. Employed as an 
Ambassador on several important 
missions, he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the events of ihe 
period. 

Besides an interesting narrative of 
a mission to Constantinople, he has 
left us a History of Otho, and his 
Antapodosis, a history ot Europe In 
six books, from 886 to 950. 

LIVER, the largest gland in the 
human body, weighing from 50 to 60 
02 . avoirdupois. This gland is not 
confined to the Vertebrate animals, 
all of which — save the Amphioxus or 
lancelot — possess a ■well-developed 
liver, but is found in many Invertc- 
brata. 

In man the liver is part of the ali- 
mentary apparatus, and is situated 
Just below the diaphragm on the right 
side, extending across the middle line 
of the body towards ibe left side. 
Its front border reaches just below 
the border of the chest when the 
posture is sitting or standing; but 
w^hen the person lies down the liver 
passes slightly up so as to be com- 
pletely under cover of the ribs, except 
a small portion which extends be- 
yond the end of the breast-bone. 
From its position it is extremely 
liable to compression and injury. 

In its general form the liver Is 
fiat, broad, and th^ck towards the 
right side, becoming narrow and thin 
tow’ards tlie left side. Its upper sur- 
face is convex or arched and fits into 
the concave surface of the dlaphragni* 
whilst its lower surface is irregularly 
divided into certain “lobes/ five in 
number, end separated by clefts or 
fissures. These lobes are known as 
the right, left, spigelian, caudatCj and 
Quadrate lobes. 

When microscopically examined, 
the entire mass of the liver is found 
to consist mainly of large many-sided 
cells containing granular protoplasm. 
They are arranged in gro ops or masses, 
each little mass being called a lobule, 
and each lobule slightly mapped off 
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bj connective tissue and confcaiiimg 
a mesh work of blood-vessels and ducts. 
These blood-vessels are branches of 
the porial vein. This %^eiii receives the 
blood which has circulated in the 
stomach and intes tines, and carries 
it throughout the entire Jiver by a 
network of finely subdivided veins. 
It is from this supply of blood that 
the bile is secreted. 

The blood passes off from the liver 
by the hepahe vein> formed by the 
union of small vessels which begin in 
the centre of the lobules. The connec- 
tive tissue of the liver is supplied 
vdtli arteriai blood by the hepatic 
armry. This blood, like that which 
has entered through the portal vein, 
is drained off into the hepatic vein. 

There is, however, another set of 
vessels which ramify throngh the 
Mvtr, namely the hiU ducts, whose 
business it is to carry off the bile pro- 
duced in the gland. Tlicse dnets 
intersect and unite until in the end 
two channels are formed, one from the 
right and the other from the left 
of the liver, which ultimately form 
one common exit into the small in- 
testine called the common bile duct. 
Thus, when the bile has been secreted 
by the liver-cells, it is transferred by 
way of this hepatic duct into the 
small intestine, where it mingles with 
the food. When this flow of bile 
ceases, as it does when intestinal 
digestion is interrupted, the supply 
which still continues is stored in 
the gall-bladder, which forms a 
kind of reservoir situated under the 
liver. 

The functions of the liver would 
seem to be at least tlireefold. It 
serves (X) to store up in the form of 
glycogen certain constituents of the 
food brought from the stomach and 
intestines by the portal vein, and to 
transform this glycogen into sugar 
(glucose), TrVhich is distributed to the 
body as it is needed; (2) to destroy the 
worn-out blood corpuscles, retaining 
the iK>n but eliminating the iron-free 
colouring-matter as part of the bile; 
and (3) to excrete the bile which is 
poured into the intestine, ^ee Bile; 
Gaie-Blapdee. 

BIVEH-FLUKE. See Distojuxm. 

LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jen- 
kiiison, second Eaai of, born 1770, 
died 1828. He entered Parliament in 
1790. As Foreign Secretary in the 
Addington ministry he negotiated the 
Treaty of Amiens, and he became 
Home Secretary in 1804. On the 
assassination of Perceval In 1812 he 
became Premier, and held that posi- 
tion tiE 1827. His opposition to afl 
liberal measures, the severity with 
which h© repressed Internal distur- 
bances, and his prosecution of Queen 


Caroline rendered him extremely un* 

popular. 

LIVERPOOL, city and seaport of 
Lancashire, on the estuary of the 
Mersey, 201 miles from London, on 
the L.M.S. Rly. An elctliic ovoitiead 
railway serves the and its 

suburbs. The area is 3.X sq. miles. 
Canals link the Mersey with ihe 
trading centres m the north and centre 
of ICngland. 

The buildings incliido the cathedral 
begun in 1904, which occupies a com- 
manding site, and which, when 
fluished, will be one ol the finest 
modern churches in the voild. The 
Roman Catholics have planned to 
build a cathedral which will rivdl S. 
Peter’s in size . The um versii 3 ’', i oimded 
in 1903, has a school of tropical medi- 
cine and a technical college. In 1932 
a radium institute was opened. 

The main industry ot Liverpool is 
shipping, especially the import oi 
cotton. Oontroiied by the ]\[ersov 
Docks and Harbour Board, there oio 
extensive docks oii both sides of Iho 
river, the quaj^s being 37 miles m 
length. Other industries are the 
manufacture of cement, chemicals, 
&c. The city obtains its w ater supply 
from Lake Vyrnwy in North Wales. 
Pop. (1931), 855,539.-01. R. Muff, 
A History of Liverpool, 

LIVERPOOL RANGE, a spur of the 
great coastal mountain sj’-stem of 
Australia, separated from the Blue 
Mountains by the Goulburn River 
(Cassilis’ Gail). 

LIVERWORTS (so named from the 
appearance of the plants), a sabdi- 
vision (Hepatices) of Biyophyta (q.v.), 
differing somewhat from mosses, to 
which, however, they are closely 
allied. 

LIVERY COMPANIES, the civic 
companies or city corporations of 
London, survivals of the ancient 
*guEd ’ system (see Guild). In London 
the influence of the * craft guEds,’ as 
opposed to that of the ‘'merchant 
guilds,* was predominant; they very 
early rose to great importance, and by 
the close of the fourteenth century had 
practically controlled the municipal 
government of ihe metropolis. Their 
members were called * liverymen ’ be- 
cause they were entitled to wear the 
uniform, or livery, of their respective 
companies. 

In the early records of the Mercers* 
Company regulations are hid down 
for an annual dinner, contributions of 
members and apprentices, election of 
masters, settlement of disputes be^ 
tween members, and relief of im- 
poverished members. Early in the 
fifteenth century this company pro- 
vided standard brass measiu’cs, and 
‘ generally regulated the trade. At the 
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prc='eiit time tliere are scventj-feix ■ 
jivery companies In London, includiiig’ 
tIiG twelve ^leat compiinies of Cloth- 
workers, Drapers, Fishmong:evs, Gold- 
SB'>iths, Grocers, Ilobcrdashers, Iron- 
moii.?ers, Mercers, Merchant Taylors, 
Salters, Skinners, and Vintners. 

The srovemment of London gradu- 
ally passed Ixoiii their exclnsive 
control, and by the time of the Tudors 
they had lost the supervision of their 
own trades. They arc now little more 
than charitable Bocieties. The Mer- 
chant Taylors, Haberdashers, Grocers, 
and Mr rcers have identified themselves 
vnlh large public schools. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 deprived the liverymen of 
their exclusive privilege of voting for 
member q of Parliament tor the City. 

In 1884 a Royal Gomnaission was 
appointed to inquire into the rdglme 
of the companies, and estimated their 
trust and corporate income at over 
£7,1/0,000, and the capiud value of 
their property ai £15,000,000. — Of. 
Tiiornley and IIiTings, Gvdds of fJie 
City of Lontl'm rn'l IJ mrymen. 

LlVlHGSTOb’Sh Havid, missionary 
and African expIoiUr, horn at Blan- 
tyre, Lanarkshire, 1813, died at liala 
1st May, 1873. His parents had 
settled in the neigiibmirhood of the 
cotton-mills near Blantyre, where 
David became a 'piecer* at the age 
of ton. While at work in the mill he 
learned Latin and read extensiyely, 
and having attended the medical and 
Greek classes at (Gasgow University, 
he hnady became a licentiate of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, 

Under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society he proceeded in 
1340 to South Africa, v/hcre he ioined 
Robert Moffat in tlie missionary field. 
His first station was in the Bechuana 
territory, and here for nine years he 
was associated v/ith Mcffa,t, whose 
daughter ho married. 

Between 1853 and 185fi he made a 
great series of wnrneys. Starting from 
Linyanti, he a? tended the Leeambye 
(Upper Zambcsib Journeyed overland 
to liPiic Dik'’c, and thence to St, Paul 
de Loanda on the we^t coast. Return- 
ing to Liryanti, he struck eastwards 
from tb‘'re in 1855, tracing the Zam- 
besi to the Indian Ocean, and reach- 
ing Quilimano on the cast coast in 
1S56, having thus crossed the entire 
continent. 

After making various'journeys and 
explorlngthe Lake Nyassa and Zam- 
besi region, Livingstone set forth in 
1865 to explore the doubtful sources 
of the Kile. From this time till his 
death he was engaged in lahoiious 
explorations in the lake r<^ioii of 
South Africa, especially to the west- 
ward of Nyaasa and Tanganyika, 
where ho discovered Lakes Bang- 


wcolo, Moero, and the Upper Congo* 
For about three years ho Vvog lost 
to view, and doubts regarding Ins 
safety were only hct at rest when n 
was known that R. M. Stanley, the! 
special correspondent of the AVujj 
York Herald^ had found Livmgstone 
at UJiji, on Lake Tanganyika. 

They parted in :r larch, 1872,* 
Livingstone marchmg to explore the 
southern end of Tanganyika, and 
Stanley proceeding to Zanzibar. After 
another year’s wanderings he died at 
Chitambo’s Village (Ilala). His body 
was buried in Wesiininnter Abbey, 
having been conveved to the coast 
by lus faithful followers. — Biblio- 
graphy: T. B. Maelachlan, David 
Livingstone (Famous Scots Series); 
Sir H. H. Johnston, Livingstone and 
the Exploration of Central Jfi'im; T. 
Hughes, David Livingstone (Men of 
Action Series). 

LIVINGSTONIA, a mission of the 
Church of Scotland, established m 
1875, at the south end of Lake Kya^a,, 
South Africa; head-quarteis now cn' 
west side of lake (Bandaw'd). 

LIVTUS ANBRONFCUS, Roman 
poet, lived at Rome in the beginning 
of the third century B.c. Ho inlio- 
dueed tiagedies attcr the Grecian 
model to the Roman stage, and, be- 
sides several epic poems, wjote a 
translation of the Odyssey in the old 
Saturnine verse. Omy a few irag- 
ments of his writings are extant. 

LIVORNO. See Leghorn. 

LIVY (Titus Liviiis), Roman his- 
torian, vras born at Padua in 59 b.o., 
and died there in A.n. 17, Of the facts 
of his life not much is knov;n. H© 
appears to have belonged to a good 
family, and to have been eonifoitably 
ofi. He spent most of Ms life at Rom© 
in the composition of his history. In 
politics he was a moderate Conserva- 
tive; but his mild republicanism did 
not prevent Mm from enjoying the 
friendship of August ils. He led a 
quiet life of study; in the preface in 
one of his later books he says that 
writing has become with him a fixed 
habit, wMch he could not shake off 
without discomfort. After the acces- 
sion of Tiberius he returned to Padua, 
where he died three years later, 

Livy wrote some minor works, 
which have not been preser\ cd. His 
life’s work, however, ivas his Mstory 
of Rome, from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus (9 B.c.), or, to give it 
its proper title, Ab lirbe eondita lihri. 
This immense work consisted i rigi- 
nally of one hundred and fori’ two 
books; of these only tliiriy-fii^' are 
now extant (i~x and xxi-xlv), Uro of 
the extant books being incomplete 
(xii and xltii). It is a work of the 
greatest mnras, and W’ell meiiits the 
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foremost place among: Bonian liib tories ^ 
wliicli it has won. ^ ^ 

In order to be able to appreciate 
the merits of the work, it is nccessa^ 
to understand the intention of me 
author in writing it. Liry wrote his 
history as an imperishabie monument 
to the greatness of Borne. It may be 
considered as a kind of sermon taking 
for its text the magnificent line of 
Emiins: 

aionbua antiiius res stat Eomana nri'icitte. 

He is the most human of historians. 
With elaborate investigations and de- 
tailed research he had nothing to do. 


a 
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He did not set ont to write history in 
that way. He seems not only never 
to have undertaken any ioiiraeys for 
the purpose of research, but to have 
been imwilling to investigate sources of 
information which were conveniently 
at hand in Eome. 

He lived a life somewhat apart from 
the world, and so is not always sne- 
ccBsful in dealing with military matters 
and with politics, He is at his best 
when dealing with men, especially 
with Eomans of the old school, snch 
as Qnmtns Fabins Maxinms. He is 
somewhat inclined to glorify Home 
at the expense of her enemies, but his 
portrait of Hannibal is wonderfully 
impartial. 

His style, however, is what has 
made Mm outstandingly great. It 
can be argued that there is no greater 

E ros© style in the world than that of 
,ivy. In this as in several other 
TOOTmots he resembles Gibbon, 

K, h* Stevenson had to discontinue 
reading Hivy as he found him oxerois- 
ing an undue influence upon his style. 
Pliny the Younger (Hpisto, ii, $) 
teHs of a man who came all the way 
from Cadiz to Borne in order to see 
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Livy, and when he had done so im» 
mediately returned, as though the eity 
had no other sights v/orth sceiop 
Livy may be considered to hare 
^vritten the national Boinan epic, and 
thus to have succeeded adinirabiy~jn 
the task %vhich he set himself. — Bib- 
liography: J. E. B. Ma^mr, BibUo- 
(jrapMcal Clue to Latin LilerafuTe' 
M. S. Bimsdale, History of Latin 
Literature; Sir J. E. Sandys, A Com- 
panion to Latin Studies. 

LIZARD is the popular English 
name of numerous reptiles forming 
the ord. Laccrtilia or Aiitosoiiri, and 
having usually two pairs ot 
movable eyelids, and an elongarea 
scaly body termmating in a tail, Tlie 
liimrds number more than 1,600 
species, accommodating themselves to 
all conditions except cold, and increas- 
ing in si^e and number in tropical 
regions. In some the tongue is thick 
P 21 1 fleshy and in others it is divided, 

V idle in most cases it is protrusilile. 

The chief families of lizards arc the 
Scincidse, or Skinks; the Geekotidie, 
or Geckos; the Iguanid®, or Iguanas; 
and the Cham®leonid®, or Chame- 
leons. Poison glands are wanting in 
the Kzards; the only exception being 
the Heloderma of Arizona and 
Mexico, which has poison glands con- 
nected with grooved teeth. 

LIZARD POINT, a headland of 
Cornu all, England, the southernmost 
point of Great Britain, with two 
lighthouses. Poldhu wireless station 
is in the vicinity. The village near, a 
popular pleasure resort, is called 
Lizard Town. 

LJUBLJANA. See Laibach. 
LLAMA (IMma or lyiVina; Lama 
lanm), an ungulate ruminating quad- 
ruped found in Latin Amer lea , closely 
allied to the camel, and included in 
the family Tylopoda. They differ 
from the camel in having no hump 
upon the back, in hating a deeper 
cleft between the toes, in the callous 
pad of the foot being less developed, 
and in the interval between the canine 
and the back tooth being greater. The 
tail being short and the hair long and 
thick, the llama has the general ap- 
pearance of a long-nceked sheep, 
standing about 3 feet at the shoulder. 

Of the four known species the 
giianaco (q^.v.) and the vicuna (fi.v.) 
are found in a wild condition, while 
tho llama and the alpaca, varieties of 
the guanaco, have long been domesti- 
cated. 

The Hama is used by the inhabitants 
of Latin America to cany burdens 
after the manner of a camel* When 
loaded with about a hundredweight, 
it can travel some Id miles a day 
across the mountain passes. They are 
, gentle and docile creatures* 
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i-LANBERIS (Man'be-rls), a village 
of Cacmarvcnshire, North Wales, at 
the foot oi the picturesque Pass of 
Llanberls, and betv ecn Lbus Padam 
and Peris, a fetarting-polnt tor the 
ascent of Snowdon (g.v.). Pop. 2,373. 

LLANDAFF' (Lhn Tdf, Church of 
the Taf), formerly an ancient city of 
Taff Vale, Glamorganshire, South 
Wales, hut now a suburb of Cardiff. 

It has been the seat of a bishopric 
since about the fifth century. The 
catisedral, which dates from the 
welfth centuiTjis largely rebuilt, and 
ihe ruins of a castellated gateway of 
llio episcopal palace remain. Pop. 
13,277. 

LLANDEILO-, or LLANDILO- 
BEDS (lan-di'lo), in geology, the name 
of one of the Ordovician seiies, derived 
from the towm of Liandeiio in South 
Wales. 

LLANDOVERY, borough and mar- 
ket town of CaeimarthenBliii’e, on the 
Tou^, 28 miles fioni Carmarthen, on 
the U. W. Railway. There are ruins 
of a castle. Pop. (1931) 1,980. 

LLANDOVERY SERIES, the lowest 
division of the Gotlandian system, 
that is, of the system styled by 
Murchison Upper Silurian. It is 
named from a toum in North -Eastern 
Caermarthenshire; but the series is 
probably beet knoum in the classical 
Silurian area of the Welsh and 
English border. It is characteri^Jed by 
an abundance of the brachiopod 
PentameruE. 

Large areas of Gotlandian rocks in 
other parts of the British Isles have 
been classed as of Llandovery age on 
account of species of this genus and of 
their characteristic graptolites, Mono- 
g 2 *aptus, appearing here for the first 
time. The Llandovery beds are often 
united with the overlying Tarannon 
shales (Birkhill shales of Southern 
Scotland) under the name Valentian. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS, an inland 
watering-place of Radnorshire, Wales. 

It has chalybeate, sulphur, and saline 
springs. Pop. (1931), 2,925. 

LLANDUD'NO, a coast torm and 
watering-place of Oaemaryonshire, 
Wales, on a peninsula between Ormes 
Bay and the estuary of the Conway. 

It has a parade, promenade pier, and 
sea-bathing. The Happy Valley is an 
amusement centre. Steamers go to 
Liverpoolandelsewhere* Pop. (1931), 
13,677. 

LLANELLY, a seaport and municl- 
al borough of Caermarthenshire, 
outh Wales, on Burry Inlet, Caer- 
marthen Bay. It gives name to one 
of the parliamentary divisions of the 
county. There is a floating and other 
docks, and Llanelly is the outlet for 
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South Welsh coal. Tin-plates are 
manufactured. Pop. (1931), 38,393. 

LLANFAIRFECHAN, urban district 
of Caernarvonshire. About 8 miles 
from Bangor, it is a popular watering- 
place. Pop. (1931), 3,162. 

LLANGAMMARCH WELLS, 
watering-place of Breelmockshlre, 15 
miles from Llandoveiy, on the L.M.S. 
Rly. The waters here are suitable for 
heart troubles as they contain barium 
chloride, which is not found anyivher© 
else in the British Isles, Pop. (1931), 
700. 

LLANGEFNI, market town and 
urban district of Anglesey, on the 
River Cetni, 2461 miles ironi London, 
on the L.M.S. Rly. It is an agricul- 
tuial centre. Pop. (1931), 1,782. 

LLANGOLLEN (Mdn-gothlen), an 
urban district and town of Denbigh- 
shire, North Wales, on the Dee. Near 
Llangollen are Valle Omcis Abbey, 
the ruins of an ancient Cistercian 
foundation, and Plas Newydd, the 
residence of the ‘ Ladies of Llangollen/ 
The town bridge (1345) is one of the 
wonders of North Wales. Pop. (1931), 
2,937. 

LLANIDLOES, borough and market 
town of Montgomeryshire. It is 14i 
miles north of Rhayader, and 19 Of 
from London by the G.W. Rly., and 
is situated on the Severn. It has lead 
mines and fi^aimel mills. Pop. (1931), 
2,356. 

LLANOS, the South Amorican 
nomenclature for the pampas, prairies, 
or savannahs of the Orinoco Basin. 
During the dry winter their vegeta- 
tion is burned up by the sun, and in 
the rainy season they are flooded with 
water. Between these two seasons the 
llanos produce rich guinea-grass and 
chaparral bushes, and are ranged by 
vast herds of eatile and horses. The 
Llano Estacado (Sp., Staked Idain) is 
an extensive plateau divided between 
New Mexico and Texas. It is compara- 
tively barren. 

LLANQUIHUE, a southern prov- 
ince of Chile. It contains extensive 
naturalforestseoveringsome 1 406,024 
acres, and is mountainous and well- 
watered. Llanquihu^ Lake is the 
largest lake in Chile; area, 225 sq. 
miles. The provincial oeoupations are 
mainly agricultural. Puerto Montt, a 
seaport, is the capital, with a wireless 
station, harbour accommodation, and 
exports of timber and wheat; pop, 
about 5,000. Provincial area, 34,778 
sq. miles; pop. 137,206. 

LLANRWST, urban district and 
market town of Denbighshire. It is 
12 miles from Conway and 2181 from 
London, on the L.M.S. Rly. Malting 
and tanning are its prineipalindustrles. 
Pop. (1931), 2,366. 
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LLANTARNAM, wbaa d.istricfe of ' 
Mo»mouthshii’e, 5 miles from Polity- 
pool ami 3 from Newport, pp the 
li.W. Ply. Its Imildixags inclpdo 
l^laiitamaiii ATbbey and coal aPning is 
its chieC industry* Pop. (1931), 7,2Si, 
i:.|,AMTHONY, village of Monmouth- 
shire, 0 miles from Abergavenny, on 
the Honddix Birer, ii;s ruined abbey 
was a house of the Austin Friars, 
founded in 1198 and from 1811 to 
1814 was the homo of Walter S. 
Bant] or. Near is a modem abbey 
founded in 18(19 by the Anglican 
monfc, Father Ignatius. It holongs to 
the English Deneclictiues, 

LLANTRISANT, marhot tovn of 
Glamorganshire, 10 ] miles from Car- 
diff, on the G.W. PJy. There are 
numerous coIUoiies in the vicinity. 
Pop. 21,940, 

LLANTWIT MAJOR, marhot tovm 
of Glamorganshire. It is 3^ miles from 
Cowbridge on the G.W. Biy. Llantwit 
had a monastery, which was a famous 
seat of learning In the Middle Ages, 
and a seaport^ Colhugh, on the Bristol 
Channel. 

LLAHWRTYR WEBBS, xirhan dis- 
triet and spa of Brochnochshiro. An 
inland watering-place, it is 11 milos 
from Blandovery and 185 from 
London, on the L.M.S. Ely. Pop. 
(1931) 742. 

LLEWELLYN, Sir William, English 
artist. Bom in Doc., 1863, ho studied 
art in S. Kensington and in Paris. In 
1912 be was elected a.e.a. and in 
iOSO R,A. Ho was chosen President of 
the Royal Academy in 1928. In 1931 
he reoeiTOd the Grand Cross of the 
Victorian Order. He has painted por- 
traits of Queen Mary and other mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

LLOYD GEORGE, David, British 
politician, born 17th Jan., X863, at 
Manchester, of Welsh parents. His 
father, William George, a poor school- 
master, hamng died at the age of 
forty -four, the boy wns brought up by 
his maternal uncle, a Baptist cohbler, 
in the village of lilanystumdw. North 
V/alos. Educated at tho village 
National School ho afterwards studied, 
for tho law and became a solicitor. 

Vehemently opposed to the domi- 
nance of tho Church of England, the 
young solicitor soon became well 
known as a fighter for and champion 
of Welsh noijeonformity and Welsh 
nationalism. His reputation increased, 
and at the age of twenty -five he be- 
came almost famous as the winner of 
a lawsuit ooacorning the right of 
burial of Nonconfomlsts in parochial 
buryirw-grounds. In 1890, at a by- 
election he was returned to Parlia- 
ment as Radical member for the 
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and has kept 


Carnarvon Boroughs, 
hia seat ever since. 

He fought his way single-handed, 
and soon became conspicuous for his 
spirit of mdopcndcnce, his caustic 
wit, and his pungent uUemiicos. 
During the South Atrican War the 
fiery Welshman unhositaiingly ©s- 
poused the Boer cause, even at the 
imminent danger of his life. Mobbed 
at Birmingham in 1990, ho was at 
that time the most unpopular and 
be&t-hated man in Great Briialn. 

When tho Liberals came into power 
in 1905, Lloyd George was includod in 
tho Cabinet, formed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, as Pi'csidcnt of 
the Board of Trade, and was admitted 
to the Privy Council. During his 
tenure of office he passed the Patenls 
and Designs Act, compelling luami- 
lacturers holding British ijattnts to 
make their goods in Britain instead 
of abroad. Be also passed the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 

In X 9 08 Mr. Asquith became Preinior, 
and Lloyd George, whoso reputation 
was noAv firmly established, was 
appointed Chancellor of tho Ex- 
chequer. As such ho was responsiblo 
for the Old Ago Pension Bill, and on 
29th April, 1909, he presented to 
Parliament bis famous Budget. 

By the introduction of its drastic 
reforms, especially land taxation, this 
Budget became the target of fierce 
attack and led to serious conflict with 
the House of Lords. Jl deficit of abonr 
£16,000,000 was to be expected, and 
had to be provided for without 
diminishing tho cost of naval prepara- 
tions, and increased taxation was the 
only remedy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
decided to *rob hen-roosts.’ His pro- 
posals wore heavier taxes on spirits 
and tobacco, and a now tax on petrol 
for motor-cars, increases in the income 
tax, but above all a novel land tax 
and system of duties on land values. 
Financial London uvas aghast, and the 
Budget was rejected by the House of 
Lords; Parliament was prorogued, 
and a new election took place. Tho 
Budget was eventually passed. Ee- 
tumed to office, LIo vd G eorge defended 
the Parliament Bill, which as an act 
aholished the veto or legislation 
hitherto exercised by the House of 
Lords* 

In 1911 he presented another of his 
great reforms, the National Health 
Insni'anco Act against sickness, and 
contriving^ also provisions for insur- 
ance against unemployment. Ho 
announced Ms Intention to introduce 
sweeping reforms in the English land 
laws, to break up the great estates, 
and to restore the land to the people. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
, 1914 he arranged for huge war loans, 
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uflprccedenied In the history of the 
country. In the Coalition Cabinet of 
Mr. Ascltiiih, formed in May, 1915, he 
was given the new portfolio of 
Minister of Munitions, and in June, 
1916, he succeeded Lord Kitchener 
at the War Oflide. 

When Mr. Asquith resigned, and 
Mr. ilonar Lav/ had refused to form a 
ministry, Mr. Llo:rd George in 1916 
became Prime Minister, and for thtee 
years aimost the dictator of the 
coiinti'y. When the war was brought 
to a successful issue, he was one of the 
iuost influential delegates at the Peace 
Conference. Shortly alter the signing 
of the fjeace treat^y he was awarded 
the Order of Merit. In the Genoa 
Coiiforonee of 1920 he was a promin- 
ent figure. With Mr. Bonar Law in 
1918 he conducted the General 
Licet ion w^hich marked the break-up 
of the Liberal I'arty. 

The outstanding political event of 
1921 was the negotiation of the Irish 
settlement by Mr. Lloyd George. In 
October, 1922, his resignation of the 
promlcrsiiip immediately folJow'ed the 
CouKervative partjf’s ‘Cmiton Club* 
decision to withdraw their supi)ort 
from the Coalition. In the elections 
of 1023 and 1924 the Liberals, 
divided anti confused under the rival 
leadership of IMr. Asciuith and Mr. 
Lloyd George, lost their ascendancy 
in Parliament and the Labour Party 
boeanie the Opposition. In 1924 he 
published Coal and Power. His land 
reform schemes of 1925 did little to 
help the enfeebled condition of his 
party. 

In 1925 ho succeeded Mr. Aequith 
(then made Lord Oxford) as leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. His attitude at the time 
of the general strike caused a breach 
between him .and certain Liberals, 
Including Lord Oxford. In the election 
of 1929 he issued an elaborate scheme 
for the cure of unemployment . In spite 
of Its tigorous advocacy and strong 
appeal only fifty-eight seate were held 
by the Liberal party. In the General 
Election of 1931 IMr. Lloyd George 
parted company with Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir John Simon who led 
the main body of Liberals In support 
of the National Government ana Mr. 
Lloyd George’s section of the party 
was reduced to six in the new Parlia- 
ment. In these latest years, although 
a prominent figure in House of Ooim 
mons debates he has devoted 
himself mainly to experimental farm- 
ing at Chmt, in Surrey. 

LLGYH, Edward, English pub- 
Hshcr, Born 16th Peb., 1815. In 1842 
founded Lloyd^s News, a London 
Sunday paper, which was a great 
success. Ho also started the J>ady 
Chronicle, and established paper mills 
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at Sittingbournc as Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd. Ho died 8th April, 1890. 

I»LOYD, W. Edwardi English singer. 
Born in London, 7th Marche 3845* ho 
sung as a boy in the choir of West- 
minster Abbey, and later in the 
Chapel Royal, About 1873 he went on 
the concert platform, and his fine 
tenor voice made him one of the most 
popular vocalists in the land. He 
died 31st Match, 1927. 

LLOYB, Harold* American come- 
dian. He was born at Burchardj, 
Nebraska, on 20tli April, 1894. Begin- 
ning as an extra with the Edison 
Company in 1913 be joined Hai 
Roach a 7 / ear later, making a lepiifa- 
tion with “A Sailor Made Alan/* 
“Granny’s Boy,” &e. In 3923 he 
organised the Harold Lloyd Corpora- 
tion. whoso first picture was “Girl 
Shy.” 

LLOYD, Marie, English music hall 
artist. Born Bith Feb., 1870, she lirsc 
gained recoguition in the East cud, 
but later appeared at the Oxford 
music hall, and in pantomime 
Drury Lane. She was the embo di- 
luent ofjteockney humour, osploiling 
the cockney genius for low comedy in 
turns which placed her among tho 
foremost music hall artists. She died 
7th Oct., 1922. 

LLOYD’S REGISTER. See Insur- 
ance. 

LLULLAILLA GO, a South American 
peak of the Andes, volcanic, and on 
the borders of Chile and the Argentine, 
around the line of 25® iafc* height^ 
about 20,500 foot. 

LOACH, a small fish (NewachilPS 
barbatidus) inhabiting small clear 
streams in England and Bouthern 
Scotland, and esteemed dainty food. 
A smaller species, tho spined loach or 
groundling {Cobifis Uema), also occtlrs 
m England. — The name i$ also given 
to tho eel-pout or burbot (Loin lota) 
and the three-bearded rockling (JIo- 
fclla vulgaris), a shore species. 

LOAD LIHE, Plimsoll mark placed 
amidships on the sides of a vessel to 
show tho limit to which loading may 
be carried. This mark consists ot a 
twelve-inch ehcle with a horteontal 
line drawn through the centre, and In 
addition a “ grid ” to indrked to show 
load lines tot different seasons and 
waters. 

LOADSTONE/ or magnetite (q.v.), 
magnetic oxide of iron <F©® 04 ). The 
ancients wore acquainted with tho 
singular property which it has of 
attracting Iron, and magnets received 
their name from the fact that they 
feonld be made by bringing iron rods 
into contact with magnetite. The 
mineral became known as the .load- 
stone (lodestonc) or Heading stone. 
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LOAM, a soil compoiinclefl of ’ 
various materials, but typically a 
sandy clay, neither too heavy nor too 
light for tillage-faiming. Hunius is 
lonnd in loams in considei'abie 
quantities, and the soil is fertile in 
proportion. 

LOAN, anything lent or given to 
another on condition of return or 
payment. In. law loans are considered 
to be of two kinds — mutmim and 
commodate I the former term being 
applied to the loan of such articles as 
are consumed in the use; the latter to 
the loan o£ such articles as must be 
Id dlyi dually returned to the lender. 

The acknowledgment of a loan of 
money may be made by giyinn a^bond, 
a promissory note or an lOU. In 
England the contract of loan may be 
proved by the lender ts oath, supported 
circumstantial evidence, or letters of 
the borrower. 

LOAN SOCIETIES, institutions 
established to lend money to the 
working-classes, receiving repayment 
by instalments, -with interest. They 
are governed by the Loan Society 
Act, 1840, inapplicable to Scotland, 
and exempt from the provisions of 
the Money Lenders Act, 1900. The 
maximum loan is £15, and another 
loan cannot be made until the first has 
been repaid. £12 per cent per annimi 
is the maximum ohaigeable rate of 
interest. The property of societies is 
vested in trustees, and they are under 
the inspection of the Crown. 

LOANDA, SAO PAULO DE, capital 
and seaport of Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa), and the seat of the High 
Commissioner. Loanda is bxiilt upon 
a bay formed by a sand-spit thrown np 
by the Benguela current, and is near 
the Coan^sa, the sonreo of its water- 
supply. Livingstone walked to 
Loanda in 1854 to open up a trade 
route from the iS^ambessi. The town 
has railway (metro gauge) connections 
with Malanjo. The expon;s are mainly 
rubber and coffee, and the imports 
textiles. Pop. 23,000. — Bibijo- 
gtraphy: E. H. L. Schwarz, B(mth 
African Geography i 11. Masquardsen, 
Angola^ 

LOANGO, a West African coastal 
belt, divided among Portugal (Ka- 
blnda, Angola), Prance (Kwiiu, Gabun 
Colony), and the Congo Free State at 
the Berlin Conference, 1885. 

LOANGO, capital and port of Kwiiu, 
Gabun Colony, French Equatorial 
Africa. There is no harbour, steamers 
lytaff-to 3 miles outside the bar. The 
©assorts are mainly wild caoutchouc 
and palm-oiL Whale fishing com- 
menced in 1922."— Of. G. Bruel, 
L*Afrigtm eguaiorMe frm^aise. 

LOASACE^, a small family of 


polypetalous dlcotvlcdoRs, natives of 
the Andes, mootiy twining herbs 
with stinging hairs; allied to Pabsi- 
fioraceaB. Menfzelfa {Barionia) aiirea 
and others are growui for their hand- 
some or curious flowers. 

LOBE'LIA (named after Matthew 
Lobel, physician to James I of 
England), a very extensive genus of 
beautiful herbs, natives of almost all 
parts of the world, especially ot the 
warmer parts of America, tribe 
Lobcliaccse, nat. ord. Campamilacore. 
X. mfidfa is the Indian tobacco, which 
is cultivated in North America, and is 
employed in medicino. The small blue 
lobelia so popular in gardens is L. 
ErinuSt a Gape species. A brilliantly 
scarlet-flowered species, X. cardimlih^ 
is the cardinal-flower. X. siphilifica, 
an American species, possesses emetic, 
cathartic, and diuretic pronertios. 
Two species are found wild in 
Britain. 

LOBELIA'CEi®, a tribe of Cam- 
paniilaceie, differing from Cainpann- 
lacesD proper m having irregular 
flowers, and like the Composit?e syn- 
genesious anthers, but otherwise re- 
sembling them very nearly. 

LOBITO BAY, a harbour in Portu- 
guese West Africa. It is 4,930 miles 
trom Southampton. The best har- 
bour on the W. Coast, it is protected 
by a spit of sand and large vessels 
can anchor close to the shore. The 
bay is famed for its oysters. 

LOBOS, or SEAL ISLANDS, three 
Pacific islands in the Peruvian littoral, 
opposite Lambayeque, called Lobos- 
de-Tierra, Lobos-de-Afuera, and Punta 
Lobos respectively. 

LOBSTER, the common name of 
the macrurous (long-tailed), decapo- 
dous (ten-footed), stalk-eyed crusta- 
ceans, belonging to the genus 
Homdrus. The first pair of ambula- 
tory limbs bears the well-known and 
formidable lobster-claw's. The aJido- 
men possesses small forked limbs 
(swimmerets), to which the eggs are 
attached. The tail consists of several 
flat shelly plates capable of being 
spread like a fan, and used as a mvim- 
ming organ. They inhabit the clearest 
w'ater, living in the crevices of a rocky 
bottom. 

The common lobster (Jf. vulgaris) 
is found in great abundance on many 
of the European shores. Very rich 
and nourishing dishes are made from 
the flesh of the lobster. They are 
generally in the best condition from 
the middle of October till the begin- 
ning of 3Hay. X/. auicrimmiSj^ closely 
allied to the British lobster, is found 
on the coasts of North America. The 
so-called freshwater lobster is the 
crawfish or cra^iish. 
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LOBWORM ( Arenicola piscaiorum)^ 
a genus o£ ChiBtopoda or Bristle- 
worms- It has a round, obtuse head, a 
body about the size of a large earth- 
worm, and respires through thirteen 
pairs of gill-tiifts. Traces of the lob- 
worm may be found on every sea- 
beach in the little coils of sand which 
it leaves Vv’hen burrowing after the 
lido has ebbed. It is used for bait in 
deep-sea fishing. It is called also Lug- 
worm. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT is the term 
used to denote the government or 
ma.nagement of the various sub- 
divisions of a country, as distinguished 
from the supreme government. English 
local Government is the product of 
inaii 3 ’- hundi'ods of years of historical 
development; existing local govern- 
ment areas are in many cases identical 
with areas inaiked out a thousand 
years ago. Its function is chiefly ad- 
ministrative and judicial; and it may 
be cai’i’ied out by parishes, municipal 
boroughs, &c. In England and Wales 
a uniform system of local government 
was introduced by the Local Govern- 
ment (England aniT Wales) Act, 18S8, 
based on the parish as the smallest 
unit of local government, the lural 
district, the urban district, and the 
county, with diiocb representation of 
the inhabitants, a principle akcady 
recognized in regard to urban com- 
inunitics. 

In Scotland the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 18S9, took effect from 
May, 1890. The administrative 
county, as defined therein, was divided 
into electoral divisions, each return- 
ing one member to the county council. 
The electors of these county coun- 
cillors were those persons, male or 
female, over twenty-one years of age 
who possessed the qualification as 
occupier under the Bepresentation of 
the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 
19*28. The coimty councillors thus 
elected formed three-fourths of the 
council, and the other foui*th, called 
county aldermen, were selected by 
the council. The chairman was 
appointed by the council from among 
their number, and the councillors, 
after serving thi’ce years, retirod 
together. 

By Acts of 1894, for England and 
Scotland respectively, parish councils 
were created (see Parish); and by the 
Education Act of 1002 councils, 
coimty boroughs, and similar authori- 
ties in England and Wales (to London 
in 1903), By an Act of 1898 county 
councils were set up in Ireland. 

In 1919 the Ministry of Health for 
England and the Scottish Board of 
Health wore established, and the 

S owers and duties which previously 
ad belonged to the Local Government 
Boards of the two countries were 


transferred to the new authorities 

respectively. 

The Local Government (Scotland), 
Act, 1929, provided for one local 
authority — County Council, Toum 
Council, or District Council — in each 
area, for the administration of local 
services. To the reconstituted comity 
councils were transferred the powders 
and duties of district committees, 
education authorities (except those of 
Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen, which have been trans- 
ferred io the town ^ 

councils), parish M 

conncils (except in eV 

large brnghs and 
certain landward 
areas). District W;4 

Boards of Control 
in landward areas .,# 0 ^ 
and small burghs, 

Commissioners of 
Supply, and Stand- 
ing Joint Commit- 
tees. The powers 
of the parish conn- 
oil in large burghs 
(population of over 
20,000) ivere as- 
sumed by the 
Town Councils. 

Included in the 
duties of the 
County Coimeils 
are those of poor 
law, registration , 
health services, If 

education, police, »| 

roads, water 
supply, drainage, 
lighting, licensing 
of places of amuse- 
mont, and pro- 
vision of mental m 

asylums. Similar B 

powers were given M 

to the Town Conn- 
ciJs of large burghs 
and in a less degree 
to those of SKiall lobwox-m 
burghs. Wide 

powers were given to the reconstitu- 
ted County Councils for delegation of 
their functions to District OouncEs 
and to sub -committees. 

By the Bepresentation of the 
People Act, 1918, which extended the 
parnanientary francliise to -women of 
thirty with special f|ualiflcatioixs, 
localgovernmentfranohlse was throwm 
open to women under similar condi- 
tions. The later Representation of the 
People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, 
made the qualifications for local 
government franehise the same for 
men as for women. 

For registration as a local govern- 
ment elector a person- — male or 
female — ^must be (a) twenty-one years 
of age and (5) not subject to any legal 
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incapacity, and (1) in occiipatiqn ' 
eitlier as owner or tenant oi land m 
tlie electoral area, provided mat tlie 
ownership or tenancy lias held good 
during the qiialitying period np to and 
iiieliuliiig' the last day therein, or 
(2) is the husband or wife of one who 
Is so entitled. In addition there is a 
service (inalihcation by which a man 
or woman of twenty-one s’-eara or age 
and not subject to any legal inca- 
pacity is eligible for local government 
franchise. AVhero a person in virtue 
of his einploynient, service, or otliee 
occupies a house not inhabited b^' his 
employer he is counted as being en- 
titled to a tenant’s vote. 

Local Government finance is based 
on rates, based npon iiropcrty ovmeis 
within the area, supplemented by 
Grants-ln-aid from the central Govern- 
ment and revenues from municipal 
enterprises and trading services. By 
the Rating and Valuation Act of 
1925 the rating law was finally con- 
solidated and the position of the rest 
of England put on a similar basis to 
that of London. By this Act the 
country was divided into urban end 
iniral rating areas. (See Rating-, Law 
OP.) Ror information dealing with the 
question of derating and the proposals 
included in the recent measures of 
local government reform see the same 
article. 

'The first thirty years of the twen- 
tieth century saw many additional 
responsibilities put upon local authori- 
ties. Few definite reforms were 
carried through in that time, but much 
legislation was passed developing the 
scope of these authorities and in every 
way adding to their powers. Acts 
dealing with tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, maternity and child welfare, 
mental deficiency had been passed, 
and many schemes for housing and 
developments in education had been 
introduced. It became obvious that 
the old machinery for dealing with 
this changing state of things was un- 
satisfactory, and various commissions 
were appointed to investigate the 
weak points in the existing scheme. 
The need for reform was increasingly 
great, and by 1929 legislation dealing 
with most branches had been intro- 
duced. Bee Foob Law; Rating* Law 
of; HkaiiTh, Ministey of. 

LOCAL OPTION, a term applied 
in matters of temperance legislation, 
to the prineiplo by which a certain 
majority of the inhabitants or rate- 
payers of a certain locality may decide 
as to whether any, or how many, shops 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall exist in the locality. The 

f rincipie was put into operation in 
cotland in 1920 nnder the provisions 
of the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 
191S. A poE was held in every area 
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in which a requisition was signed bv 
not less than one-tenth of the electors 
the questions subiiiiited being (a) no 
change, (b) limitation, and (c) no 
licence. In 87 per cent of the areas the 
electors voted against any ciionsyo 
and only about 7 per cent cariicd the 
uo-licence resolution, the remainin'^ 
areas favouring a reduetion la the 
number of licences. Local option is 
also in operation in connection with 
the opening of cinemas on Sundav 
Under the Sunday Entortalurnents 
Act, 1982, the Home Secretary may 
authorise local authorities to gmnt 
licences for the openiiig oi cinemas on 
Sundays, subject to a poll of the local 
government, elections being taken 
and a majority of the voters declaring 
in tav our of Sunday openi ng. Between 
80 and iO local plebiscites have been 
taken under this Act up to date 
(July 1983) in favour of Sunday 
opening. 

LOCARNO, a Sviss town on Logo 
yiaggioie, taken from Milan in 1808, 
and Italian in evorything but posi- 
tion. Pop. 7,500. — From Oct. 5th to 
16th, 1925, an international confer- 
enco was held at Locarno, being 
attended by representatives of Bri- 
tain, Belgium, France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Germany. The 
Locarno Conference marked an im- 
portant stage in the development of 
post-war international relations, in 
the discussion of the means of pre- 
venting future wans, and ot se‘cm*ing 
the peaceful settlement of intemational 
disputes. 

The most significant result of the 
Conference was the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations, and the 
allocation to her of a iiermanent seat 
on the League Council. In addition 
the following seven treaties were 
initialled: — 1, The Rhinciaud Security 
Pact between Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany; 2 and 3, arbitra- 
tion treaties between Germany and 
Belgium, and Germany and France 
(both signed by the same powers as 1) ; 
4 and 5, arbitration treaties between 
Germany and Poland, and Germany 
and Czechoslovakia; 6 and 7, treaties 
of security between Franco and I^oland, 
and France and Czechoslovakia pro- 
viding for mutual aid in the event of 
Germany making an unprovoked 
resort to arms, or of any unpro- 
voked attack being made on either 
country. 

The Pact embodies the guarantee 
of the inviolability of the frontiers 
between Germany and Belgium and 
Geimany and Franco, and the under- 
taking by these three powders not to 
make war on on© another. Questions 
of dispute are to bo refeiTCd to Con- 
ciliation Commissions, or to the 
Ooimcil ot tho League of Nations. 
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There are reservations as to seif- 
deienco in tliG event of improvolced 
attack, and In the event of Gciinan 
violation of the Versailles Treaty 
with regard to the dciiiilitari; 2 ;ed Bhine 
Zone. Britain as a contracting party 
is pledged to the active siippoit of 
Belgium, France, or Germany, shonld 
one of these powers be attacked 'with- 
out provocation by another. An 
allegation of such an attack is to be 
reported to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and should the Oonneil 
hold that the attack has been made, 
the guarantee is to couno into im- 
nietliate operation. The snpciiority of 
the League of Nations is thus fully 
recogm;z:od. The other arbitration and 
Fectiiily treaties are reciprocal. The 
final protocol initialled at Locarno 
contained an iindertaldng by all the 
contiacting parties to oo-operato in 
the Vvvark of disarmament already 
begun by the League of Nations. 

The treaties were signed in London 
on Dec. Ist, 1925. As a direct result 
the British evacuated the Cologne 
Zone in Dec., 1925, and Jan., 1926, 
and in Feb., 1920, Gerniaiiy applied 
for admission to the League ot Nations. 
Ill accordance with the League of 
Nations constitution, Germany by 
her admission would automatically 
have become a permanent member 
of the League Council. (See League 
OF Nations.) Unfortunately several 
smaller powers objected to this, and 
eventually when the League met in 
March, Brazil vetoed the admission of 
Germany. Ta September, ho'svever, 
Germany was admitted to both 
League and Council, and ratifications 
ot the Pact (which at once came into 
force) vfero exchanged- See Peotocol. 

LOCHABER, a mountainous dis- 
trict of Tnvernesa-shire, Scotland, con- 
taining Lochs Linnhe, Devon, and Eil. 
The gigantic Lochaber Hydro -electiic 
Scheme involved the driving of a 
tunnel through Ben Nevis. 

LOCHES, a town of France, de- 
partment of Indre-et-Xuoire. It was a 
residence of BTench kings. Pop. 
5,210. 

LOCHGELLY, a mining burgh of 
Fifeshlre, Scotland, near Dumform- 
line. Pop. (1931), 9,297. 

LOCHMABEN (loh-mrdhen), a royal 
burgh of Scotland, Dumfriesshire, 8 
miles north-east of Dumfries, sur- 
rounded by seven lochs. Near the 
towm, which is situated on the 
Annan, ai’e the ruins of a easile of 
Robert the Bruce. &op, (1931), 1,014. 

LOCHY, a loch of Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, on the Caledonian Canal 
route - 

LOOK, a junction between two 
water-levels In a canal, used 


raising and lowering boats from one 
level to the other. Substantial gates, 
usually of oak, are provided at etieh 
end, as vrell as sluices cut through 
from the lock sides to the canal. 
When a vessel is descending, water is 
passed into the lock through the 
sluices until it is on a level with the 
higher end; the gate at that end Is 
then opened and the boat allowed to 
enter. When the gate is closed, the 
level of the water in the lock is 
lowered by opening the outlet sluices 
until the canal lower level is reached. 
The iow-level gate is 1 hen opened, and 
the vessel can continue its Joxirncy. 
In ascending the operation is i everaed. 
Where the dilferenco of level is con- 
siderable, mdines oi» If/fe may be 
employed. 
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LOCK, a koy-eontrolled fastening 
for doors, di’awers, or box lids. The 
simple bolt, held either open or shut 
by a spring, %vas in use until the end 
of the eighteenth century. Barrow 
iniroduced the lever lock (1778), in 
which the lift had to he exactly right 
to allow the bolt to pass. In the 
Chubb lode (1818) there are several 
pivoted levers or tumblers, which are 
lifted by the key to such positions 
that slots In them come into line and 
permit the passage of the bolt-pin, 
so that the bolt can be sent home by a 
spring. A detector or lever holds the 
holt firmly in place if any tumbler is 
raised too high, by a lock-picker for 
instance. 

The Yalo lock also uses spring-h.dd 
pins, but in place of a single pin there 
are two in each hole. 'When the key 
with its irregular edge Is introduced 
to ils full extent, the divisions In the 
pins come into line with the edge of 
the barrel, and the barrel, w^hich 
curries its motion to the bolt, can be 
turned. , ^ 

Combination locks have a mmuber of 
discs, with & single notch la each, 
mounted on a common spindle. Flach 
disc is turned by a pin on its noigh** 
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bour. If the discs are moved round The Fihorn Lamb. He wote a play 
by means of the dial, so that all the The Man from the Sea, and adapted 
notches are in line, the door can be some of his novels for the stage, 
opened. The dial is lettered or Locke died in Paris, 10th May, 1930. 
figured, and the order or combination LOCKEH-LAMPSON, Frederick, 
can he changed at any time. English man of Ipttorsl born 1821 

LOCKE, John, English philosopher, died 1805. In 1857 was published Ms 
born 1632, died 1704. A gradnate of vohime of occasional verse entitled 
Christ Church, Oxford, he applied Lonaon Lyrics, which passed throngh 
him.self to the study of medicine, various editions and became very 
In 1666 Locke made the acquaintance popular. In 1867 appeared Ms Ii/m 
of Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Eleoanliarum, an anthology of "sorce 
Shaftesbury, holding various offices of ^tho best specimens of vers cs 
under the patronage of that noble- soeieie and vers (roccasion in the 
man. In 1682 his pati'on retired from English language a subsequont pro- 
politics to Holland, Locke accom- duotion of Ms was entitled Fcdch 
panying Mm in his exile. Owing to u'ork flB70). 

the internal troubles of Ms country, LOCKHART, John Gibson, bio- 
and the triumph of the oppositim, grapher of Sir Walter Scott, horn 
Locke continued to reside abroad.. Ho 1791 , and died at Abbotsford 1854. 
returned to England at the Revolution, He studied at Glasgow and Balliol 
and was appointed Conmissioner of College, Oxford, and was called to the 
Appeals under the new Government. Scottish Bar in 1816. In 1817 he 
Soear ly as 1670 Locke hadformedt he became a contributor to Blackwood's 
plmothiBlamous Essay on the Ihnnmi ]\loffazinp, then a now venture, and 
Understanding, a plan which he had married Sir Walter Scott’s daughter 
carefully elaborated m his exile, and in 1820. From 1826, for twonty- 
which he published in its completed seven years, he edited the Quarterly 
form in 1690. It was received with Revim, and published many mis- 
muph opposition, notably by the cellaneous works; but the crowning 
University of Oxford, 'which resolved effort of his career was reached with 
to discourage it; but despite this it the publication (1838) of the last 
acquired a great reputation through- yolmne of his Life of Scott. — Of. A. 
out Europe, and was translated into Lang, Life and Letters of Lockhart. 
French and Latin. Locke was made a Tnririaw (Iiqmqa aIsa 

Commissioner of Trade and Plan- 

tations in 1695, but retired when ^ , 

unable to perform his duties, and LOCKPORT, a city of New York, 
lived with his Mend Sir F. Masbam Lnited States, capital of Niagara 
until his death. county. The canal locks, formerly 

The chief purpose of Locke’s celo- five, now two, arc ox>crated^byeleC“ 
brated Essav was to find the original tricity. It was founded in 1825, 
sources and the scope of human incorporated as a city in 1865, and 
knowledge. Among other works of has a largo fruit trade. Pop. C10.>O), 
Locke are Ms Letters on Toleraiion; 23,160, 

ThomUs cmceming Education ; Notes LOCKWOOD, William Henry. Eng- 
fpon PauVs Eptstles to the Qata- Hsh cricketer. Born in Nottingham, 
imns, , ConnfhianB, Romans, and 25 th March, 1868, he became known 
Ephmam; and a^ Treaiwe on the as a cricketer, playing for his o>iva 
Uonduet of the Understa'^ing. — ^Bib- county and later for Surrey. He soon 
MocJ-bapht: R. Fox-Bourne, The made a reputation, both as a bowler 

3^e of John Lockei T, H, Fowler, and a batsman, and played for Eng- 
Joto iMkei A. 0. Fraser, Locke; land against Australia in 1803, and 
O. E. Russell, The Phdomphv of again in 1809 and 1902. For some 

0 / years he was the finest bowler in 

English Thought tn the IMh Cerdury. England, and one of the great all- 

LOCKE, WilKam John. English 

novelist. Bom in Barbados, 20th 1904, and died 27th. April, 1982, 
March, 1868, he was educated at LOCKYER, Sir Joseph Norman, 
S. Johns College, Cambridge. He astronomer, bora 1836, died 1920. 
became an architect, but later turned Ho was a clerk at the War Office 
to literature, and in 1905 scored a (1857), and wont to the Science and 
OTcocss with The Morals of Marcus Art Department, South Kensington. 

followed by The Beloved In 1913 he became director of the 
Vimabom. His works include The Hill Observatory at Salcombe Regis 
tJoj/ow A mentures of Aristide Pujol, (Sidmouth). He was director o! 

Mans, Sepimm and The Great several Government oolips© expedi- 
In 1930 he issued a volume tions, president of the British As- 
of short stories. The Town of Tome sociation (1903-4), and author of 
oarei, and after his death appeared several books. He was a pioneer in 
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the application of spectroscopy to the 
Biin, established the existence of the 
chromosphere, and was the first to 
recognize liclinm. In 1809 he founded 
the sciontilic Journal Nature, 

LOCLE (lok'l), LE, a tonm of 
Swifeerland, In the canton of Nen- 
ehatel, an important natch -making 
centre, the industry dating from its 
inauguiation by D. J. Richard (16G5- 
1741} in 1681. Pop. (1930), 12,001. 

LOCOMOTIVE. While the continent 
of Europe was in the throes of the 
Napoleonic \^ars, a hand of English- 
men, Trevithick, Blenkinsop, Blackett, 
Hedley, Dodds, and Stephenson, were 
working on locomotive designs and 
experiments, the pioneer work on 
which our modern railway traction is 

The Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way was opened in 1825, when 
Stephenson drove a locomotive with 
thirty -four wagons. No great sen- 
sation was caused in those early days 
by the coming of the railway engine 
until the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line in 1830. The success 
of the Rocket, for which George and 
Robert Stephenson received the prbzie 
of B50Q offered by the directors of that 
line, convinced the public of the 
soundness of the development, and 
led to the flotation of a great number 
of railway schemes in different parts 
of the country. 

The sfee of the locomotives grew 
as their use became commoner, and 
types suitable for particular classes of 
service and gradients were gradually 
evolved. In practically every com- 
ponent of the locomotive there are 
features which are different from the 
constructions having the same func- 
tions in stationary steam plants. The 
fire-box of a locomotive boiler differs 
from all other types in its form, w'hich 
is almost cubical and open at the foot. 
The width of the lower part of the 
fire-box is of course limited by the 
space between the frames, but in the 
upper part limitations are not so 
exacting, and the width is made 
greater. The outer shell of the boiler 
at this end follows the lines of the 
fire-box, with a water space of about 
4 inches between them. The boiler 
barrel is riveted to this outer shell and 
to the front tubo-plato. The tubes 
are fixed in the tube-plate and fire- 
box, and the whole structure is amply 
braced by tie-rods. The fire-bars rest 
on supports in the sides of the fire- 
box. The draught necessary for the 
combustion of the fuel is caused by 
the passage of the exhaust steam fmm 
a blast-pipe under the chimney. The 
valves which admit steam to and 
exhaust it from the cylinders are 
usually of the slide-valve type, some- 


' times balanced. The valves are 
operated by link motion or valve 
gear, generally Stephenson or Wals- 
chaert. Allan’s link motion and Joy 
valve gear are also used to a limited 
extent. 

Superheating is common on express- 
tvijc locomotives, in which some of 
the bollcr-iubes are replaced by a 
smaller number of a much larger shJe, 
through which the superheater tubes 
pass from and to headers in the smoke- 
box, The Robinson, Schmidt, antf 
Swindon are the most commonly 
used superheaters. The use of com» 
pound expansion of steam in loco* 
motive engines is increasing, but its 
total use as yet is small. 

Oil-firing is not regularly used in 
Great Britain, but the lire-box fittings 
in use on some railways have been 
designed to suit an immediate change 
to that sjstem to meet a coai-srrikej 
coal shortages through other 
causes. The boiler is covered with 
lagging material, such as asbestos 
mats and prepared felt imder the steel 
or iron sheet covering. 

Tank locomotives have the water- 
tank, and carry the fuel, on the same 
frame as the engine and boiler. The 
other types have a separate wagon, 
called a tender, for the water-tank and 
fuel. All locomotives are classified by 
the number of wheels in each of the 
three groups: those supporting the 
front end, the coupled driving-wheels, 
and the group supporting the back of 
the frame. Tank locomotives have 
been employed to a greater extent in 
Great BrilAin than in any other 
country. They are used for short- 
distanco passenger trains., and also 
where the railway passes through 
large industrial districts. 

The present-day express passenger 
engine is one of four cylinders, with 
single expansion, using superheated 
steam, and havlngsix-coupled driving- 
wheels, wdth a four-wheeled leading 
bogie. This class, 4-6-0, is also used 
for fast goods service. It is charac- 
terised by ample boiler capacity for 
gradients, and altiioxigh the weighu 
is considerable the axle loads are 
moderate. The 4-4-2, or Atlantic 
t 3 T>e, is used to a limited extent la 
Great Britain for heavy high-speed 
service. For goods traffic in non- 
mining areas a six-coupled locomotive 
finds favour, but wffiere there is heavy 
mineral traffic, engines of 0-8-0, 2-8-0, 
or 0-10-0 classes are preferred. — B ib- 
LioaRAPHV: Railmm Ilechamcat En- 
gineering (The Gresham Publishing 
Oompany) ; W. B*. Pettigrew, A Manual 
oflAcomotim Engimering; 0. S. Lake, 
The WotM*b LocomoUtfes; 0. E. Wotff, 
Modem Lmomoitm Fraeiice* 
LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, also known 
as tabes, m a peculiar disease of the 
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nerrans system, denvmj? its name 
Iron?, the fact that the sufferer from 
it eannqt prder the moTeinonts of his 
limhs for deftiiite purposes. The 
patient requires tp snide liis feeu ana 
iegs by means of his sight, and CYop 
then the feet are lerhed out and 
brought doum in a violent way. This 
Jilficiilty of movement is callGd ‘want 
of eo-ordinailon of movement. The 
disease is one of the late manifestations 
of sypliihs, Its progress usually cs- 
tends oyer a iinmher of years, apd 
them is no recovery. 


LOOUST, the name of several in- 
serts of the ord. Orthoptera, aiiled to 
the grasshoppers and crickets. Their 
hmd-legs are large and powerful, 
wdiieli gives th^m a great power of 
leaping. Their mandihlos and maxiilcu 
are strong, sharp, and jagged, and 
their food consists of the leaves and 
green stalks of plants. They 15y well, 
but are often conveyed by winds 
whore their own powers of flight 
could not have carried them. 
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l^pepi^g. The most abundant ; 
species, einerascens, ranges | 

across tho Old W orld from the Atlantic i 
tq the Pacifle. A large species tSTc/u's- 1 
toce^rca mregvUm) common in Northern | 
Africa and North-West India is probr i 
ahly the Egyptian plague mentioned i 
in pJaaodus, Eooa&ts fretntently swarm ' 
In conutlcss numbers, darkening tlie 
air in their excursions, and devouring 
every blade of the vegetation of the 
land they light on. They arc destruc- 
tiye both in the larval, nymph, and 
perfect conditions. The Arabs and 
others nae them a.a food. When dried 
in the sun, they am pounded up and 
baked into bread* or fried in oB as a 
delicacy. 

In America locusi s are usually 
known as ‘grasshoppers/ There are 
two specially destructive species, one 
of which, Ogloptemts fcmurn(bnjm» is 
found In Northern New England and 
Canada; and the other, CalojMnus 
spre(m» breeds abundantly west of 
the hlississippl. 

bOOBST TRE55* or ACACIA CI?ol)fnia 

S mudacacias nat, ord, Legimiinosse), 
found in the Eastern States of 
orth Apao^ca, but grows to Its best 
In Kentucky aud Tennessee. There it 
acquires a girth of 12 feet and a 
height of ^0 feet. The len'^f^es are 
pinnate, smooth, and prickly at the 
lase; the Sowers grow m pcnd^ous 


racemes, white, fragrant, and pro- 
ducing smooth pods. 

EQDE VE (lo-day ) , a towm of France 
department of Ifcraulfc, It is the 
ancient j^uievet, and under the Ro- 
mans was knowm as Forma Feroms 
The pre-Revolutionary cathedral’ 
now the ehiircli of S. Fiilcran, y^as 
founded in the thirteenth century. 
The bishopric dated Croin about -v.p! 
300. Oai'dinal Flemy w0,s a native of 
Lodeve. Pop. 7J00. 

LODGE, Sir Oliver Jesenh, Englhli 
physicist, bom IS 51. Alter aciiun 
for a lime as assistant at the School ot 
Mines, South Kensington, at timvor- 
sity Ooliogo, London, and at Glasgow 
University, in IbSl ho was appointed 
protobsor of physics at Uiiiversitv 
Col3of,o, Li^'erL)ool, whoio he romained 
till 1000, when he became princmal of 
lUrnnngham UniTcrsit v, retaining 
this post until 1019. Ho was knighted 
in 1902. He was Rnniford medallist 
of tho Royal Boeiorv (1808), Romanes 
lecturer at O:iiord (1003), pro&jdont of 
the llritish \s^o(*iation (1913-11), 
Albert medallist of the Tloyal Bocietv 
oi Arts (1919), as the pioneer in wire- 
less telegraphy, and Faraday Medal- 
list, 1032. 

He did a great deal of vahmblf 
-work in electricity , was a popular 
lecturer of the highest order, and 
after the death of Lord Ivelvin was 
regarded as the representative British 
physicist of the older school. lie took 
an intense intorest in psychical re- 
search. Ills son Raymond fell in the 
European War, and Sir Oliver wrote 
a book entitled Ragmond> or Life and 
JCieatfh %vhieli crcai ed some sensation. 
Among his other works are*. 3Iodern 
Views of Maiier, Eleotnms, The 
Ether of Space^ 3Ioiiem Problems^ 
3Ia7i and the Unherse^ OIirihiophcTi 
A SMg in Ilvman Pc7'sonalHg, 
Evolution mid Ch'eaiim, Modern 
Seientific IdeaSt Soienee and TIumm 
ProQi^sSf The Nafnml Ilisloi'y of a 
Savant, Why X believe in Personnt 
Immortality, and Energy. In 1931 
he published Fast Years^ an auto- 
biography. 

LODGE, Thomas, English drama- 
tist, born about 1558, died |(»25, 
Prom Oxford University he entered 
Lmcoln*s Inn as a student. He wToto 
many fine lyrics and other verso; 
romances, including Eoscdmde, Eh- 
phues^ Oolclen Jjegacie (1590); and In 
coni unction with Greene the play 4 
LooMny Qlass for London and' Pw- 
land (1591). 

LODGER a tenant who hoM'i 
part of a house in his exoliisivo posses-^ 
Sion, while the landiord or bis agent 
or tenant-m-chiof holds posBcssiou 
over the house as a whole. What h 
known aa tho ? 0 £f(/er franchise {parlia- 
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mentaiy) wQ/B QsUl)lisbed In 
under tne Eepresentation of tbe 
People Act^ of 18G7 and 1S68, By 
it any male lodger of full age wbo 
oocniplod rooms for a year continuously 
previous to tire 15tn of July in any 
year in tbo same bouscn and paid for 
sneh rooms, if unfurnished, a yearly 
rent of at least -£10, or if furnished a 
rant equivalent to one of £10 or more 
for unfnrnisiied lodgings, might have 
himself registered as a voter for that 
year; but if his right to vote yas to 
continue his claim had to be renerved 
every year. This tianebiso couid ori- 
ginally be held only in boroughs, hut 
the Act of 1884 exteudod it to counties. 
How, by tbe Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, the condition of 
lental value lias been abolished, and 
the qiialifying period has been reduced 
to six months, ending on 1 0th January 
and 15tli July, and otlierwise altered. 

The tranebiso has, further, been 
extended by the Representation of the 
People (Rtjiial Pianoliise) xVot, 1928, 
to any female lodger who has attained 
twenijr-one years of ago and is not 
under any legal inoapaoity, and is 
entitled to be registered as a local 
government elector in respect of the 
ocoupation of promises of a value ol 
not less than £5 per annum. 


LQDI, a towu of Italy, province of 
Milan, on the Adda, Near it lies Bodi 
Veccliio (Rom. Laiis ^ompela)» one of 
tne bitterest enemies of Milan in 
modiseval times. The battle for the 
Bridge of Rodi, 10th May, 1790, 
ended with the rout of tbe Austrians 
by Ma&s4na, and earned for Napoleon 
the title of ‘Re Potit CaporaP and 
made him master of Rombardy, Fop, 
28,000. 


ROD25, a town of Plotrkow, Poland, 
on the Rodha, ne^^t in importance 
after Warsaw, and one of the worM*s 
cotton manufacturing centres. It is 
the head-quarters of a Polish general 
military district, and w^as the fifth 
city of Russia before 1918. It has a 
broadcasting station (285 M., 2 lew,). 
Pop. (1931), 605,287, 

RO'BISS (pronounced lens), a Ger- 
man term applied to a linely com- 
minuted sand or piilverulont calcare- 
ous loam of a yellowish colour which 
occurs as a deposit someiimes of gieat 
thickness, chiofiy In tho valleys of rho 
Rhino, the Danube, the Hwan^ Ho, 
the Misaourl, and various other mvers, 
forming a highly fertile soiR It origi- 
nates in tho sifting by ivinds of dry 
alluvial matter, spread out m plams 


uplands, and increases in thicimess m 
vegetation grows upon it. Besorts 
may often lie regarded as th® bmrm 
residues from winch hue earth 1ms 


been removed to form fertile loesa- 
Jands eleewhoro uinler the Influence 
of prevalout winds. 

LOFODEN ISLANDS, a Jaggod group 
off tho Nonvegfaii coast, 2'’ within tho 
Arctic Circle, separated from the Tes- 
teraalen group by the Rafisuad, md 
from the mainland by ihe Yest-IJord. 
They are very mountamoua, and the 
combined peaks have been termed the 
‘Lofoden Wall/ Tim Rofodon fislierY, 
prosecuted on the cast of the grouu, 
ao('ouuts annually for millions of cod, 
which arc dned, usually on w’oodon 
frames , after bcingch'an e , I , Tho uga n cl " 
of boats take part froin all pa its oi 
Norway, to whom the i-lODd" bekmg. 
The Maelstrom (n-v.) lie;: w)uth ol the 
Rofodens. The largesi island JsHinda. 
Area of group, 1,565 sq. mdcs; pop. 


LOPTRS, urban district of YarX- 
shire (N.R.). It is ‘22 miles from 
Middlcabroiighand 259 from London, 
by the R.N.E. Rly. The chief In- 
dustry is ironworkmg. Pop. 7,631, 



LOG* an apparatus for measuring 
the speed of ships at sea. The hand 
log, invented about 1600, was super- 
seded by patent logs of the ‘Cherub* 
and ‘Neptune* types, and these in 
timn are giving place to the ‘Trident’ 
and ‘Porlies* types. 

The hand log consisted of a flat 
wooden board forming a quadrant of 
a circle of 6 inches radius, and ha cl 
ballasted on the curved part to swim 
with its plane vortical and the greater 
part immersed. When dropped oven 
the stern and deprived of the ship’s 
momentum, the log was left behind; 
The length of line payed out in a given 
time indicated the approximate spood 
of tho vessel, 

Patent logs generally comprise a 
rotator, line or cable, and a register, 
Tho ‘Trident* typo is practically iden- 
tical with tho ‘Neptunod and is speci- 
ally designed for registering high 
speeds (18 tootsupwards), Therotator 
: is submerged at the end of the line 
^ and connected with an electric register, 
ticking off each tenth of a mile, ami 
communicating with the fare-bridge 
Indicator, Hce Kicqt. 

ROOANIA'OE^, a natural order of 
tropical dicotyledonous plants, coii«« 
sistii^ of trees, slwubs, mid hwbacO’^ 
ous plants, some of wlricii, as the 
members of the genus Stryehnos, ar$ 
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remarkable for tlieir poisonous q.iiali- 
tics. Tb-cy kave oppositos entire, 
stipulate leaves, calyx four- or five- 
parted, corolla foiir -9 five-, or ten- 
cleft, and stamens varying in number. 


LOGARITHMS. The common 
logarithm of a number is the index 
M the power to which 10 must be 
raised to be equal to the number. 
Thus 10® =1,000, so that the logarithm 
of 1,000 (usually WTitten log. 1,000) is 
3. Now 10^=10, 10®= 100, 10® = 
|1,000, 10®= 1,000,000, and {see Ex- 


jpONENT) 10^^ = 1, 
jO’Ol, &:c.» thus; 
Log. 0-001 =-S 

Log. 0*01 =="2 

Log. 0*1 = -1 

[Log. 1 = 0 


' 10-1 =0-1, 10-® = 

Log. 10 = 1 

Log. 100 = 2 

I Log. 1,000=3 
Log. 10,000 = 4 


^ It is evident that the logarithm of 

? ny number greater than 1 and less 
han 10 is fractional; the logarithm of 
any number gi*eater than 10 and less 
than iOO is greater than 1 and less 
than 2. Again, the logarithm of any 
number less than 1 is negative. Sup- 
pose we wish to know the logarithm of 
the number 18T. In a book of tables 
we only find the fractional part of the 
logarithm; it is *257670. Now 18-1 is 
greater than 10 and less than 100, so 
that its logarithm is greater than 1 
and less than 2; hence log. 18*1 = 
11*257079. The integral part of a 
logarithm is called its characteristic, 
the fractional part its mardissa. 

Logarithms make arithmetical com- 
putations more easy, for by means of 
a table of them the operations of 
knultipHcation, division, involution 
lor the finding of roots, are changed to 
those of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division respectively. 
For instance, if x and y axe the loga- 
kithms of any two numbers, the 
numbers are 10 and lOv; now the 
product of these numbers is lO^+y, so 
that the logarithm of the product of 
two numbers is the sum of the loga- 
rithms of the numbers. Again, the 
quotient of the numbers is so 

that the logarithm of the quotient of 
two numbers is the difference of the 
logarithms of the numbers. Again, 
10 raised to the nth power is 10 »w; 
BO that the logarithm of the nth 
power of a number is n times the 
logarithm of the number. 

Logarithms of this kind are common 
logarithms, and were invented by 
Briggs; their hose, as it is called, is 10. 
Logarithms were first used by Napier 
of XAerchiston (see Napier, Johk). 
There is another number in common 
use as a base, namely, the number 
2*7182818 4*.., or the sum of the 
11 

infinite series 2 + | + — + -b 

2*3 2*3*4 

&o. TMs base is denoted by e in 


mathematical treatises, and tbc 
Napierian logarithm of anv number 
say 7, is written log, 7, to distingm&ll 
It irom log. 7, which is the common 
logarithm, whose base is 10, The 
common logarithm of a number is 
found from the Napierian bv niiiltu 
plying by 0*43429418. Napierian 
logarithms are of great importance in 
the higher mathematics, the chief 
reason being that the derivative (see 
Calculus, The Infinitesimal) of 
log.a; is the very simple function Vx 
and the integral of l/x is log x; this 
integial is very common in applied 
mathematics. The luiiefcion loga 
(1 *f x) can be expanded in ascending 
powers of x, if x lies between 1 and 
“1. The expansion is (see Mac- 
LAUBiN’s Theorem) log6(I 4- a;) = 
X — iai® + ix® — ix* + . . . . 


LOG-BOOK, an official book carried 
on board ship, except in ships trading 
exclusively between ports on the 
Scottish coast, in a form approved by 
the Board of Trade. 3i]\ery entry 
must be signed by the master and by 
the mate or some other of the crew, 
in the case of illness by the surgeon, 
and in the case of wa^es by the sea- 
man or officer authorized. A record 
must be kept of every event on board 
ship — boat-drill, changes in crew, con- 
victions against members of crew, 
collisions, &e., &c. A fine is impoped 
for failure to keep a log-book, or for 
destroying, mutilating, or rendering 
illegible any entry. Log-books must 
be delivered to the Superintendent of 
; Mercantile Maxine within forty-eight 
hours of a foreign -going ship’s arrival 
at her final port in the United King- 
dom, and in the case of transfer of a 
ship or her loss it must he sent home. 

LOGIC is a normative science con- 
cerned tvith ascertaining and des- 
cribing the standards of thought to 
which all reasoning, if it is to be valid, 
must conform. Many logicians main- 
tain that reasoning is a form of dis- 
crimination, and that logic really 
consists of definition. This xiew, how- 
ever, ignores the fact that when two 
or more ideas are connected intelli- 
gently a determinate notion is given, 
and that, as a result of this, knowledge 
is really a combination of analysis and 
synthesis, which are tw’o aspects of 
one process. Beasoning, therefore, is 
concerned with the clearing up of 
knowledge, and the complete ^know- 
ledge of a thing is its ideal definition. 
Logic is only reached in om* efforts to 
com© at this definition. ^ 

Before the time of Socrates logic 
as a science did not exist. Philosophers 
of the period from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries b.o., such as Thales, 
Heraeieitus, Parmenides, and 2Ieno of 
Blea, were more concerned wuth the 
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origin of ilio world tliaa witli the 
powers of the mind. The natnre of 
the administration of the laws in 
Athens eansed the foundation of the 
school of philosophers known as 
sophists, who, without developing a 
logical theory, taught men to argue 
on legal subjects. Socrates used Ihcir 
methods for the discovery of truth, 
and to him we owe the beginning of 
the inductive method of argument. 
His theories w^ere amplified by i^lato. 

Aristotle was the first to undertake 
a systematic study of logic, and was 
the originator of the doctrine of the 
syllogism. His view v/as, that the 
essential nature of scientific proof 
consisted in passing from universal 
principles to their necessary con- 
sequences, or, in other wmrds, in de- 
riving from a universal proposition a 
dependent conclusion of much less 
generality. 

His logical system is propounded in 
the collection of treatises known as 
the Organon. The Aristotelian syllo- 
gism is the basis of all deductive 
reasoning. It has been defined as 
“the act of thought by w’hich from 
two given propositions we proceed to 
a third proposition, the truth of which 
necessarily follows from the truth of 
these given propositions.” The tw^o 
first propositions are called premises, 
that which contains the predicate of 
th© third proposition or conclusion 
being the major premise, and that 
which contains the subject of the 
conclusion being the minor premise. 
These three propositions are made up 
of three terms, the major, the minor, 
and the middle, the major* and minor 
terms being those •which occur res- 
pectively in the predicate and the 
subject of the conclusion; and by 
means of the relationship of the major 
and minor terms, wirich is expressed 
in the middle term, a conclusion is 
reached. 

A syllogism to express a valid piece 
of reasoning must observe certain 
roles. These are: (1) a syllogism must 
have three and only three terms; (2) 
a syllogism must have three and only 
three propositions; (3) th© middle 
term must be distributed once at 
least, i.e. nmst refer once at least to 
every object in the class it denotes; 
(4=) no term which is not distributed 
in the premises may be distributed in 
the conclusion; (5) from two negative 
or particular premises no conclusion 
Dan be Inferred; (6) if one premise 
is negative or particular then the 
conclusion must also be negative or 
particular. 

Syllogisms are of three kinds, cate- 
gorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive, 
and they also difier in figure and In 
mood. Figure is determined by the 
order of the terms in the premises. 


while mood depends on the various 
syllogistic combinatioBs of proposi- 
tions according to quantity (universal 
or particular) and quality (amrmatiTO 
or negative). Now every assertion is 
reducible to one of four forms, the 
universal affirmative, A (all men are 
mortal); the particular affirmative, I 
(some men are wise); the universai 
negative, E (no men are quadrupeds); 
and the particular negative, O (somo 
men are not wise). As each proposi- 
tion in a syllogism may have any one 
of these forms, A, I, E, O, there are 64 
possible moods, though, because of 
the roles of tho syllogism, oioly 19 
are valid. 

An incorrect perfomiauce of the 
process of reasoning leading to a 
wrong conclusion is called a fallacy.’ 
There aro tivo groups of fallacies, fl) 
logical fallacies occurring in the mere 
form of statement and requiring no; 
knowledge of the sufficct -matter for; 
their discovery; (2) mater ial fallacies 
concerned with tho subject-inatterJ 
Logical fallacies 'xiolate the rules of 
syllogism and include the Qaafemio 
Terminorum^ or fallacy of four terms 
(violating rule 1); the fallacy of tho 
undistributed middle (violating rule 3); 
the fallacy of iUtcil process (violating 
rule 4); the fallacy oi negative premises 
(violating rules 5 and 6), equivocation, 
ampMhology, compociiion, accent, figim 
of speech, &c. Motorial fallacies in- 
clude the icnomiio elencM or irrelevant 
conclusion (a sound argument with a 
conclusion not to the point); the 
petitio principii,oT begging tkc question 
(the eonelusion itself taken as one of 
th© premises; Src., &:c.). 

In process of time, however, the 
syllogism became a mere instrument 
of theological quibble, and so it is not 
surprising to find Bacon and Locke 
advancing the method of induction] 
which slates that before theorisslng 
can be ax^tempted, particular instances 
must be observed. These two may bo 
regarded as tho founders of the 
empirical school, wffiich increased 
greatly in strength when Kant and 
his followers put forward a forma! 
conception of logic, that is, of logic 
dependent on tho form of thouf at and 
not on the matter cast into form. 
In England the leader of this school 
was Hamilton. On the other hand. 
Mill strongly upheld the empirical Idea 
that inductive Icsic wa*5 the only logic 
of troth. Modem lo ',ic tends in two 
directions, one school of logicians up- 
holding an extreme formalism by at- 
tempting to express all thought ijjj 
mathenmticalsyiiibols, while the other, 
recognMngthatinductionismerelythe 
inverse of deduction, has returned to 
the Aristotelian views. BiBPio- 
auAPHT: .T. S. atni, A Sgsiem of Logie 
, ( 1890 ); B. Bosanqiiet, Logic (1918); 
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F« H. Bradicya Pdndples of Logie' 
11922 ). 

LOGOG'RAPHERS^ a term in Greek 
liteiatiiie for certain carh historical 
vniters previous to Herodotus, u'^mg 
the Ionic dioicct, end making no 
attempt to discriminate between his- 
tory and legend. The principal logo- 
granhers were Hceatsens of Miletus, 
Aciisilaiis of Argos, Charon of Lamp- 
sacus, Heilaiiiciis of Blytilone, and 
Xanthxis of Sardis. 

LOGWOOD, a popular name for the 
W-comaioxylon camvechumumi a tree 
belonging to the nat. ord. Legiiminosa?, 
which grows in moist and swampy 
places in Central Americo, and parti- 
eularly round the Bai, of Camneche; 
btifc is now natnraiis^cd in Jamaica and 
many of the West Indian islands. 

The tree is usually from ID to 50 
feet high, with pinnate leaves and 
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email yellowish flowers, The wood is 
red in colour, tinged with orange and 
black, so heavy as to sink in water, 
and susceptible of receiving a good 
polish. It is used chledy m a dyewood, 
the trees being cut doxvn, the bark and 
oiburnum removed, and the hard 
centre parts cut into 3 -foot-long logs. 
To obtain the colouring-matter it is 
hewn into much smaller pieces, and 
grotaid or rasped to small chips, or to 
a coarse powder. The aqueous extract 
is muddy and of a reddish-brmvn 
eoloui*. By acids the redcolour is made 
paler; by alkalies it Is converted to 
purple. By mordanting the fabric 
with iron, black Is produced; with 
alumina, violet and lilac ; with copper, 
blue; and with chromium, a black or 
green. 

LOH'EKGRM, son of Parsifal, the 
hero of a thirteenth-century German 
romantic poem, and a Knight of the 
Holy Grail, Sent by King Arthur to 
help Elsa of Brabant, he arrives in a 
car drawn by a swan, delivers the 
princess from captivity by over- 
coming her enemy Telramund, and 
marries her; accompanies the emperor 
in a campaign against the Hiingar&s, 


and fights against the Saracens. Ho 
then returns to hi ^ Iniite at Oologne 
but being pres«od by her to ^tato hi& 
oiigin he prevailed upon to toll it 
the car and swan leappearing at once' 
when he must, terms of lus yow re- 
turn to the Giail. The legend inspired 
Wagner’s opera Lohengrin, first pro- 
duced at Weimar on 28th Aug., 1850 
under the direction of (q.v.), ® 

L6HR, Marie. Australian aeiress 
Bom in S 3 '{lneT, 2Sth July, 1&90, she 
made her firsi aT‘i>e<ii*ance on the «tao’o 
in 18 ill. In llH‘i sh-- came to London 
and made a rc pntadon b v acting with 
ihe Kcndals, 8 ir 11. B. Tice and Sir 
John Hare. From 1918 to 1925 Mbs 
Lohr managed The Globe ThcaLre, 
London, where she produced A 
Marriage of Oonven'^ence and othc” 
plays. 

LOIR (Iwdr), a river of Nort’n-West 
France^ rising m Kurc-et-Loir, tiavens- 
ing Loir-<‘t-(’her «md 8arth(', and fall- 
ing into the Sarthe a few miles above 
its innclioiii vitli the Loire; length, 
ISSmile^. 

LOIRE (Iwdr; ancient LIGER), the 
longest river oi France, vdiich it 
divides into two nccrly equai portions, 
It rises on ihe wc'stcm slope of tho 
Cdvennes, in tho department of 
Ardbche, and flows generally n.n.w, 
and ’W. till it falls into tho Bay of 
Biscay below Nantes. Its principal 
affluents on the right arc Iho Arroux, 
Sarthe, Nibvre, and Maine; on tho lelt 
the Ailier, Vienne, Cher, and Indre, 
Below Nantes, where ir first feels the 
influence of the tide, it is more an 
estuaiy than a river, and is studded 
with islet s. Above Nantes navigatien 
is much Impeded by shallows. Its 
v/holo course is about 543 miles. The 
river is Much sni tjeet to di^vistrous 
inundations, and dikes have been 
constructed along its course. The 
largest of these is wdiat Is Imo^vn as 
the Lev^’c of the Lniro, extending for 
about JO miles below’' Saummn Its 
origin dates as far back as the time of 
Charlemagne. The river Is connected 
by canals wdth the Baonc, Seine, and 
Vilaine. 

> LOIRS, a ccnirol department of 
France, In tho Loire basin ; area, 1,852 
S(i. miles. Much wdiie Is produced, and 
coal is rai'^ed, part of ihe clepartnient 
being in tho Loire coal-field, the most 
important in Franco, l^ie capital and 
industrial centre is St. Btlenne; other 
towns arc Koasne and Montbiison* 
Pop. (1931), d6t, 822. 

LOIRE, HAUTE- (ot-lwllr; ITppey 
Loire), a depaTtraeni of South- 
Eastern Prance; area, 1,930 sq. miles. 
It is traversed l>y the Loire, Is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Clwennes, 
and has the character of a plateau 
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intersected by deep river valleys. The 
chiei industry Is the manuiactnro o£ 
lace, laigely a home Le 

l^uy is the capital. Hautc-Loire once 
belonged to the Counts of Toulouse, 
blit was united to the Crown of 
Fianco in iho thiitecnth century. 
Pop. (1931), 251,008. 

LOIRE-INFfeRIEURE (Iwdr-a^-fd- 
rl-^wr^ Loivor Loire )j a western mari- 
time do.partment of Franco, inter- 
sected by the Lower Loire and its 
estuary; area, 2,003 sq. miles. The 
surface is bat. The coast is much in- 
dented, and coYerod with salt marshes. 
Lag-oons and lakes are numerous. The 
largest is Grandlieu; area, 24 sq. 
miles. The products are grain, sugar- 
beet, and large quantities of wine. 
The oak forests pasture great numbers 
of swine, and shipbuilding with its 
allied trades is cariied on to a con- 
siderable extent. Wine, salt, corn, and 
cattle are exported. The principal 
ports are Nantes (the capital) and St. 
Na^airo. 

About the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury inhabitants of Great Britain, 
expelled by the Saxons, took refuge 
hero and founded the Kingdom of 
Biittany. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy the whole district 
was united to the Crown of France. 
Pop. (1931), 052,070. 

LOIRET (Iwd-ra), a central depart- 
ment ot Franco; area, 2,629 sq. miles. 
Tho suiface is partly flat, partly un- 
dulating, with scarcely any hills, and 
is traversed by the Loire, which 
divides it into two unequal portions. 
The Loiret is a tributary of the Loire. 
The chief products are grain and wine. 
Pottery and porcelain are manu- 
factured. It was united to the French 
Crown by Hugh Capet. Orleans is the 
chief town. Pop. (1931), 312,679, 

LOIR-ET-CHER (Iwar-e-shar), a 
oentml department of France; area, 
2,478 8Q, miles; traversed by tho 
Loire, Loir, and Cher. Hemp, beet for 
sugar, wine, fiuits, and cereals are 
produced, and horses, cattle, and 
sheep are reared. Fj*om the time o£ 
Louis XII it was frequently the resi- 
dence of the court, a circumstance 
which accounts for the remarkable 
number of chateaux in which the 
department abounds. The capital is 
Biois. Pop. (1931), 241,592. 

LO JA, a town of Granada, Spain, in 
the Genii Valley, with a trade in 
cereals and cattle, and manufactures 
of leather* silk, and woollens. Pop. 
19,330. 

LOJA, or LOXA, capital of the 
southernmost province of Ecuador 
bearing the same name, and in the 
Casibamba Valley. It is in the gold-, 
silver-* and copper-mining district. 


and has a cathedral founded in 1546. 
It is 6,900 leet in altitude. Pop. 
(1932), 17,000.— The province is 

famous for its cinchona forobis and 
exports of cinchona bark. Area, about 
3,705 sq. miles; pop. (1931), about 
148,000. 

LOK, or LOKI, in Scandinavian, 
mythology, the evil deity. Ho did not 
belong to the race of iEsir, but to an 
older dynasty. He is a personification 
ot the principle of evil, described as ot 
handsome appearance, but perpetually 
engaged in works ol wickedness partly 
directed against iho other £,ods. 

LOKMAN, a ti'aflitional Arabian 
fabulist, seer, or prophet, represented 
as the author of a collection of fables 
of later date than the Ilejia. In the 
Koran there is an account of a 
Lokman tho Wise who lived at a 
time anterior to that of King David. 
The fables of Lokman w(U’e made 
known to Europe by Erpeniiia 
(Leyden, 1615). Thoj’' were published 
in Ainbic, with a Latin translation. 

LOLLARDS, a name which arose in 
the Netherlands about the beginning 
of the fourccenth centiuT, nnd was 
applied a-s a teim of contempt to 
various sects or Iraternities deemed 
heretical. The name became well 
iinown in England about the end. of 
the fourteenth century, when it was 
applied to Wyclifle and bis followers. 
[Tho Wat Tyler revolt of 3381 was 
' directly connected with the Lollards, 
j who drew on themselves the enmity 
; of the civil powers. Numbers of them 
i wore put to death, especially during 
tho reign of Henry V, when appar- 
ently another revolt was intended. 
Lollardy persisted till the Reforma- 
tion, for which it had done much to 
prepare tho English people. — Biblio- 
GR.iPHy: E. Powell and G. M. Tre- 
velyan, The Peasants'' Rising and the 
Lollards I J. Gairdner, Lollardy and ike 
Reformation in Engl'tnd. 

LOMBARD, Peter, one of the most 
celebrated of the schoolmen, bom at 
Novara, Lombardy, about 1100. He 
was a scholar of Abelard in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and through the in- 
fluence of Bernard of Olairvaux he 
became a teacher of theology. In 1159 
he became Bishop of Paris, where he 
seems to have died In 1164, His work 
Senimtiamm Libri Qz^atnor is a classi- 
fled collection of the opinions of the 
Fathers on points of doctrine, with a 
statement of the objections made 
to them, and the answers given by 
Church authorities. Hence he is Imown 
as the Master of Sentences (Magister 
Sententiarum). Forflve hundred 3 ’*ears 
the Book of Sentences served as the 
basis of numerous theological lectures 
and treatises. 
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LOM^BARDS, or LANGOBARDI. a 
Tentonic people who at the he^rlnning 
of the Christian era were dwening on 
the Lower Elbe. With the help of the 
Saxons and others they conquered i 
North Italy, where they settled, call- 
ing the district Lombardy. Their 
capital was Pavia. The power of the 
Lombards gradnally declined* and in 
773 Charlemagne captured Pavia after 
a six-months’ siege and added Lom- 
bardy to his own empire. — CL T. 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 

LOMBARD STREET* street in the 
city of London. It goes from the 
Bank of England to Gracechurch 
Street. It is named from the Lombards 
ivho lived here in the 12th century 
and since then has had a close connec- 
tion with finance and banking. 



Loch Lomond. 


LOM'BARDY, modern comparii- 
mento terriioridle or political division 
of Upper Italy, deriving its name 
£rom the Lombards. At first it 
extended from the Adriatic to the 
Savoyan Alps. After the overthrow 
of the Lombard Empire a number of 
independent duchies and republics, 
Mantua, Mian, Venice, Genoa, &o., 
evolved, originally fiefs of the Holy 
Homan Empire, but practically in- 
dependent, On the west side the 
growth of the House of Savoy ulti- 
mately absorbed all minor princi- 
palities to the line of the Ticino, while 
theextension of the Venetian authority 
during the sixteenth century over the 
districts to the east restricted the use 
of the name of Lombardy to the 
country west of the Lago di Garda and 
the Mincio, a district w’'hich passed 
under the dominion of Austria in 1706, 
and was ceded by that power to Italy 
in 1869. < The modern compdrtimenh 
embraces nine provinces (Bergamo, 
Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, 
Mfim, Pavia, Sondrio, and Varese), 
with an area of 9,190 sq, miles and a 
pop. of (1931), 5, §45, 307.— Gf. Coun- 


LOMBOK, an island of the Simda 
group, Dutch East Indies; ot volcanic 
origin. It is mountainous and tra- 
versed by two ranges, between which 
the valley yields rice, cotton, nialze 
coffee, and tobacco. The ranges cul- 
minate in the peak of Hinjani (12 382 
feet). Mataram (capital) and 4m- 
panam (port) arc the chief towns. The 
Dutch have occupied the island since 
189 L Area, about 3,000 sq. miles; 
pop. about 701,117. 


LOMBROSO, Cesare, criminologist- 
born, 1830, at Verona of Jewish 
parents, died 1909. He studied at 
Turin, became an army surgeon, and 
rras appointed to the chair of psychi- 
atry at Pavia in 1802, trantferring 
later to Turin. His work was mainly 
connected wdth criminal insanity, the 
connection betw'een genius, msanitv, 
and crime, and anthropometry in its 
relation to criminality. 

He is famous for bis IJUonio Deli- 
Quente (The Criminal; 1885). His 
theoiT ns proiuiiI|?ated is that the 
anomalies of the criminal type, phys- 
ical and mental, are due partly to 
degeneration and partly to atavism. 


LOMOND, LOCH, the * Queen of 
Scottish Lochs,’ and the largest, 
renowned for its scenic beauty. It is 
24 miles long, and 600 feet deep in 
parts of the narrov/s. It is the Lea- 
manonius Laeus (lake of tho elms) of 
Ptolemy, and is drained by the Leven. 
The southern part of the loch is 
island-studded, and Inchmurran con- 
tains a castle of that name. Ben 
Lomond (3,192 feet) towers above 
Tarbet on the opposite shore. Fish, 
including salmon, trout, and pike, 
are abundant. A rcgislar steamer ser- 
vice is maintained from Balloeh in the 
south, and a railway connects Ardlui 
in the north w’ith Glasgow and the 
Clyde. Area of loch, 27 sq. miles. 

LOMZA, a town of Poland, in the 
province of Blalystok, on the Narev, a 
tributary of the Bug. Pop. 31,784. 


LONDON, tho political and com- 
mercial capital of the British Empii’e, 
and by far the largest city in the world. 
It is situated upon the Biver Thames, 
covering an area of 443.455 acres, and 
having a pop. of 8,202,818 in 1931 
(7,480,201 in 1921, and 7,251,358 In 
1911). This area is known as Greater 
London, which inchides the City, the 
connties of Middlesex and London, and 
parts of Kent, Surrey, Herts, and 
Essex; technically, any parish within 
15 miles of Charing Cross is in Greater 
London. Tho administrative county 
of London and City of London has an 
area of 74,850 acres, and a pop. of 
4,396,821 in 1931 (4,483,249 in 1921, 
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and 4,521,685 in 1011), all under the London consists of a nimiher of 
lurisdiction of the London County quarters or districts, the most im- 
Council. The City of London proper i)ortaiit of which form separate Par- 
is a comparatively small place, com- liamentary boroughs, though thero 



prising 677 acres and a floating 
Mpolatioii. It is almost entirely the 
business quarter, and is a separate 
municipality with a civic corpora- 
tion, the Lord Mayor of London being 
at its head. 


are many other equally familiar 
minor districts, such as Shepherd’s 
Bush (known through the Franco - 
British and other gii^ntie exhibi- 
taons, and as a barraciiR during the 
Buropean War), \'^Ti.itechapel Spital- 
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ileldss, Pimlico, Bloomsbury, and 
B^‘lgravia. . , . , ^ ^ . 

An UDiofilcial division of Lionaon is 
into the west, or fashionable Quai'ter, 
and the east end, the great seat of 
trade and manufactures. The general 
appearance o£ London is not attrac- 
tive, much of the architectural beauty 
being lost by overcrowding and badly- 
chosen sites; but what impresses a 
stranger is not so iittich the design of 
the buildings as the number of them, 
and the immensity of the Metropolis 
can only be realijzed by actually 
travelling about within it. 


London 

Parliamentary 

Boroughs. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 1921. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 1931. 

Battersea . , 

107 

693 

159 

542 

Bermondsey 

119 

435 

111 

526 

Bethnal Green . . 
Camberwell 

117 

238 

108 

178 

207 

235 

251 

373 

Chelsea 

03 

700 

59 

026 

City of London 

13 

706 

10 

996 

Deptford . . . . 

112 

500 

106 

886 

BlnsbuiT • . 

70 

019 

69 

888 

B’lilham , . . . 

157 

944 

150 

940 

Greenwich 

100 

493 

100 

879 

Hackney , . 

222 

159 

215 

380 

Hammersmith . . 

130 

287 

135 

521 

Hampstead 

86 

080 

88 

914 

Holborn . . 

42 

796 

38 

816 

islington . . 

330 

028 

321 

,712 

Kensington 

175 

686 

180 

681 

Lambeth . , 

302 

960 

296 

162 

Lewisham.. ..i 

174 

194 

219 

,942 

Paddington 

144 

,273 

144 

,950 

Poplar 

St. Marylebone. , 

162 

,618 

155 

,083 

104 

,222 

97 

,620 

St. Pancras 

210 

,986 ^ 

198 

,113 

Shoreditch 

104 

,308 

97 

,038 

Southwark 

184 

,888 

171 

,657 

Stepney . . . . 

249 

,738 

225 

,203 

Stoke Newington 

52 

,167 

51 

,215 

Wandsworth . . 

328 

,656 

353 

,101 

Westminster . . 

141 

,317 

129 

,535 

Woolwich , . 

140 

,403 

146 

,944 

Wofe.~— These boroughs are treated 
under their individual headings, and 


it is the Oily of London that is mainly 
dealt with here. 

Buildings. As the capital of the 
empire London is the residonco of the 
sovereign and court, Buckingham 
Palace being the King’s official resi- 
tlenee, and St. James’s Palace that of 
the Prince of Wales. Marlborough 
House and Kensington Palace are also 
royal residences. 

As the empire’s administrative 
centre, London also contains the 
Govertmient offices, and these are 
mainly lb<^atod in and to 

Whttehah, 

Westminster Hall, adjacent to the 
Honses of Parlament, was erected by 
WBIIaih RtdCus, and was fornierly the 


seat of the Supreme Court. Adjoining 
the City, on the east, is the Tower, the 
ancient citadel of London, on the 
bank of the Thames. Other note- 
worthy buildings are the Houses of 
Parliament, Law Courts, Bank of 
England, Royal Exchange, Mansion 
Iloufae, Guildhall, and the four Inns 
of Court. Among cliurelies ate St 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey. 

There are many monuinents: the 
Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square 
is 1761' feet high, with four colossal 
lions by Landseer o doming the base: 
the national nteliioriai to Prince 
Albert is 170 feet high; the enormous 
memorial to Queen Victoria, con- 
structed of white marl )le , is eonspieu ous 
before the gates of Buckingham Palace, 
The Monument in Fish Street Hill, 
202 feet high, commemorating tlio 
Great Fire of liffifl; and a simple 
cenotaph in "WidUdi ill perpetuates the 
memory of the ‘gdoiioiis dead’ v/ho 
fought in the European War. 

Transport. A labs'i iiith oi rally ay 
lines converges on London. Grouped 
round King’s CroiS fire Eixstou, St. 
Pancras, and King’s Cross, terminal 
stations of the northern sysienis. 
From Victoria lines radiate in all 
directions^ but mainly south, east, and 
west* Waterloo, Maryicbone, Pad- 
dington, Charing Cvo^% and Liverpool 
Street are ail busy terminal stations. 
The docks must also bo considered 
from a transport standpoint, main- 
taining as they do a regular com- 
munication with all parts of Europe 
and the world. A unigue feature of 
the Metropolis is the underground 
railway system, ‘Tne Tube/ a high- 
speed method of point-to-point travel- 
ling, with an almost perfect organiza- 
tion for securing speed with comfort* 
The omnibtis system is the main 
street service, although some parts 
of the Metropolis are served by electric 
tramways wiiit'h travel for a distance, 
notably between Holborn and the 
Embankment, under the ground. In 
July lS33,thc Suburban railway, tube 
and omnibus services were co-ordi- 
nated as the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board. There are airports at 
Waddon and Hanwortli. 

Thoroughfares. The street plan or 
London is comparativelj” simple, and 
may readily be grasped upon a study 
of the ‘trunk lines’ of prominent 
■ thoroughfares leading from one part 
' of the Metropolis to another. Such a 
thoroughfare is fornmd by Trafalgar 
Square, Strand, Fleet Street, St. 
Paul’s; and by Marble Arch, OtfOid 
Street* Holbom, Holborn Viaduct, 
Matision House; or by Buston Hoad* 
Pentoiifille Road, flity Road. Many 
streets are especially connected ’ivith 
^ specific occupations, !,©. Savile Bow 
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Is associated with niea’s tailors, Fleet 
Street with Bcwspapers, Burlington 
Arcade with fashiona bie haberdashers, 
and Bond Street with Jewellers, Pali 
Mall Is the head-Q.iiarters of fashion- 
able clubland. 

Trade. Bondon is an extensive 
trading city, and has also some claim 
to be considered a manufacturing 
aica. If it is not the head- quarters of 
evor 7 / leading British firm, every firm 
of any size in the United Kingdom has 
Its London olixcQ or w’a rehouse, and 
the oonimcreial houses of the world 
have branches or agencies there. 
London owes its commercial strength 
and energy to the regularity with winch 
it dx’a’ws upon everybody and every- 
ihmg from its owm suburbs to the 
ends of the earth. 

Many districts, as the streets men- 
tioned elsewhere, are connected with 
specific industries, e.g. Clerhenw’ell is 
the seat of watch-making, Lambeth 
has potteries, Whitechapel and Step- 
ney are synonymous withtailoring,and 
matches are made at Bow. Almost 
every manixiacturing industry is fol- 
lowed, but Loudon Is primarily a 
coinmexical and not a manufacturing 
city. By far the greatest number 
of manufacturers are engaged in cloth- 
making, and the next departments of 
manufacture in order of importance 
are: paper and printing; metals and 
machinery ; woodworking ; food, drink, 
and tobacco; tine instruments, chemi- 
cals and drugs; gas and electricity; 
skins and leather; stone, bricks, and 

Markets. There are nine principal 
markets in London. (1) Billingsgate, 
the fish market; (2) Smithfield, the 
heoM-qTxarters of the dead -meat trade; 

(3 ) Lea denha II , fish, mea t , and poultry ; 

(4) Covent Garden, vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers; (5) the Metropolitan 
cattle market, Holloww, tor live 
cattle, sheep, and pigs; (fi) the foreign 
cattle nxarket, Deptford, for the sale 
of imported cattle; (7 ) Spitalfields, the 
East London vegetabio market; (8) 
Stratford, fish, fruit, and vegetable 
market; and (9) Southwark (the 
* Borough’) market, which is also for 
fruit and vegetalties. 

Port of London. A most extensive 
trade is carried on betw’ccn the Port of 
London and all parts of the world, 
and the coasting trade is immense. A 
long chain of docks extends for miles 
from the Towti* io kllilwail, thence to 
beyond North WAolwich and to Til- 
bury, but their sl^e and their inxport- 
anee is never immediately noticeable, 
fox' they arc almost lost to view in the 
vastuess of the crowded Metropolis, 

The Port ot London Axxthority was 
created in 1909 to control the ports 
and dooks of London and the Kiver 
Thames from Teddington to the sea. 


Prior to this date the Thames Con- 
servancy and Dock Companies ivcro 
absolute. As constituted, the Aixtho- 
rity consists of a chairman, vice- 
chairman. eighteen selected and ten 
appointed members, while one or two 
experts may bo appointed by the 
Board of Trade. The Authority 
absorbed the London and India 
Docks, Surrey Oummerical Docks, 
Millwall Docks, and tho Watermen’s 
Company. 

Amusements. London is one of the 
greatest entertainment centres of the 
world, and is the home of all new 
plays, the Mecca of stock companies 
within the British Isles. Nearly all of 
the theatres are to be found vdthin a 
limited area, appropriately termed 
‘ Theatreland.’ Covent Garden w-as 
renowned for grand opera, and Drury 
Lane is invariably associated with 
Christmas pantomime and melo- 
drama, There are 73 theatres and 28 
music halls in the city and suburbs. 
Picture-houses include the magniti- 
cent London Opera House in Kings- 
w^a 3 ^ The Royal Albert Hall sears 
8,000 comfortably; frequently exhibi- 
tions are held at Olympia; the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, is the yearly 
scene of the British Dairy Show; 
hiadame Tussaud’s Waxwork con- 
tains a collection of all oelobrities, 
notorieties, and some nonentities in 
wax; and the Orytsal Palace contains 
a war museum. London is the broad- 
casting centre for the British Isles. 
London Regional broadcasts are made 
on a wave length of 356 M., 50 k.w; 
London National on a w^ave-Iength of 
261-6 M., 50*3 k.w. 

Sports. Football is well catered for 
in London, which has several well- 
known teams and grounds, e.g. 

Tottenham Hotspur (Tottenham). 

Woolwich Arsenal (Highbury), 

West Ham United (Upton Park).. 

Fulham (Craven Cottage). 

Clapton Orient (Lea Bridge). 

Queen’s Park Rangers (Shepherd’s* 
Bush), 

Brentford (Griffin Park). 

Millwall (New Cross). 

Chelsea (Stamford Bridge), 

Crystal Palace (Selhurst) * 

Association football is more popular 
than Rubgy. The football ground of 
the Rugby Union is at Twickenham, 
Lord’s, the M.C.O. liead-qiiarters, and 
Kennington Oval (Surrey C.C.) are 
famous in the world of cricket. Lawn 
tennis championships are decided at 
Wimbledon and at Queen’s Club* 
West Kensington. 

HistoricaL The modem name Lon- 
donisderivedfromthe Lat.LoucImiuw , 
a Roman corruption of the Brit. 
Him or Un» a pool, and Mn or dtith a 
stronghold* hill-fort, or city. The 
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*poor was an expansion of the river 
at this point, and is still known by 
that name* The British or Welsh 
name for London is Llundafn,, but it 
was formerly known to the Welsh as 
Caerlmld (City of Lndd), who was a 
British ruler of tho pre -Roman period, 
and is even now commemorated in 
Ludgate (Lnd-gate), a gate of the 
ancient '^vailed city. 

Celilc Bntons, By the evidence of 
Its name, and by the proof of archreo- 
logical remains, there can be no doubt 
that London was occupied by the Celtic 
Britons prior to the Roman occupa- 
tion, and that it was a settlement 
in a clearing of the primeval forest, 
or a camp on a dry spot in the 
marshy district which then existed 
in and aroimd the site of modern 
London. 

Momans. Following upon the Ro- 
man colonisation, Londinium deve- 
loped into a place of considerable 
commercial importance, and there 
were possibly two settlements of that 
name, the first destroyed by Boadicea 
(about A.P. 61) and rebuilt by Theo- 
dosius (about 306), the second to^vn 
being coincident with the mediaeval 
walled city. From the Roman Lon- 
dinium great roads radiated, passing 
through the walls by various gates 
and reaching tho farthest outposts of 
the Roman colony. The extent of 
the town may be estimated by follow- 
ing the chain of gates named as under, 
the nomenclature being preserved in 
modern London: 

Liid-gftte. Postcrn-gale. 

Dour-gate (Dowgate). Old-gate. 

Belms-gate (Billmgsgate). Bisliops-gate. 

Ciepd-gate (Cnppicgate). Moor-gate. 

Alders-gate. Newgate, 

Londinium was not the capital of 
Roman Britain, and was never a 
municijiium like Moracum (York) or 
Verulamium (St. Alban’s). 

Saxons. The Roman wails were des- 
troyed by tho Banes and restored by 
King Alfred, the first English king to 
realise the military importance of tho 
City of London, which, in a.d. 303, 
became capital of the kingdom. The 
present sites of Westminster Abbey 
and St. PaiiFs were then occupied by 
churches. London was sacked by the 
Banes, who obtained a considerable 
settlement in Southw’’ark, and on the 
western boundary of the city beyond 
Ludgate* 

Borman. Com^uesi Onvxirds, At the 
Conquest London submitted to Wil- 
liam and received a charter of freedom, 
but the city was dominated by a 
military stronghold^ the White Tower 
of the present Tower of London. The 
first Lord Mayor was appointed in 
1190. London sided with Stephen 
against Matilda, struggled against 
d ohn for Magna Oharta, strongly sup- 


ported Ed''vard IV and the Yorkists in 
the Wars of the Roses, and was faith- 
ful to Richard III. It fought for the 
Parliament against Charles I. IJnder 
the late Stewarts and the early Hano- 
verian d 5 'Tiast 3 ^it became more political 
than municipal, and lost much of its 
ancient power. 

Progress of the City. In the reign of 
Henry II the walls on both sides of tlia 
river are described in a contemporary 
accoimt as boingfurnished with numer- 
ons towers. London Bridge, replacing 
a wooden one, was begun in 1176 and 
completed in 1209, remainingintactf or 
tho most part until its demolition in 
1832. In 1218 the forest of Middlesex 
was cleared, water-pipes were intro- 
duced (1236), and coal became known 
a few years later. London was visited 
by the plague in 1 34.9 and 1361. Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion broke out in 1381, 
and Tyler fell at the hands of the Lord 
Mayor. This combat is commemorated 
by the dagger on the city arnis^. Street' 
lanterns were introduced about 1416,' 
some of the main streets were paved,' 
and wood was rapidly replaced by 
brick in bnilding eons traction. 

In the seventeenth century hackney 
coaches came into general use, but the 
streets were so narroiv and so filthy, 
and the houses so insanitary, that the 
city “was never ontireb’' free from the 
plagixe. The Great Fire of London 
destroyed upwmrds of 90 churches and 
13,000 houses in 1066, and was a 
blessing in disguise, for in rebuilding 
considerable improvements w^cre made 
in town plaiming and building con- 
struction, so that London became 
healthier and wealthier than ever. A 
fire in Southwark ten years later 
afforded an opportunity of amelior- 
ation in that district also. The popu- 
lation and commorieai activity in- 
creased, partly through the influx of 
Huguenots after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 

During the eighteenth century the 
city steadily progressed. Tho Gordon 
Riots took x)lace in 1780, when the 
mob was in possession of London for 
two days and ■worked enormous 
havoc. 

One of the most remarkable events 
of the nineteenth century was the or- 
ganization of the mammoth exhibition 
of 1851, the original ‘International* 
exhibition, upon the lines of which all 
others have since been based. A second 
one was held in 1862, and the Franco- 
British, Japan-British, and others 
were subsequently opened In the White 
City, Shepherd’s Bush. Since that 
time perhaps tho most tremendous 
events in the history of London may 
be considered as those leading up to 
and following upon the declaration of 
war, 4th Aug., 1914. In the events 
which followed, London was tho oh- 
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Jcctive of all enemy airmen, and 
suffered severely. 

The post-war building and re- 
building changes in London are im- 
pressive. In the West End new and 
magniffeent buildings have been 
erected on the sites of old. Notable 
among them are the Shell-Mex build- 
ing, Broadcasting House, The Masonic 
Temple, Dorchester House, Grosvenor 
House and the County Hail of West- 
minster. Thousands of acres within a 
twenty mile radius of the City have 
been covered with housing schemes. 

Modern Government. The govern- 
ment of London, County, City, and 
Borough, Is altogether exceptional, 
and there is no chief authority for the 
wdiole, owing to the historic independ- 
ence of the Corporation of the City of 
London. The government is therefore 
shared by the Common Council of 
the City, the London Count3'' Council, 
the London Borough Councils, and the 
special authorities dealing wdth the 
poor-law, asylums, education, water, 
the Rivers Thames and Lea, and the 
Port. 

City Corporation. The City Cor- 
poration Is founded on charters which 
go hack to Saxon times. The Mayor, 
Commonalty, and Citizens or Common 
Oounoil is the ancient City Corporation , 
and consists of a Lord hla^mr and 25 
other Aldermen, with 20G Common 
Couneilmcn. The method of election 
of the Lord Mayor is that the members 
of the Livery Companies nominate 
two candidates eligible for office, the 
final selection resting with the Aider- 
men. Aldermen are elected for life, 
for each ward at wardmote , and are 
also the Magistrates for the City. 

Borough Councils. The municipal 
government of London outside the 
City is in the hands of 28 Borough 
Councils, each coraposed of a Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors, but thej^ 
have no educational authority, this 
being vested in the London County 
Council. 

London County Council. London 
County Council is the largest and most 
important of all the County Councils 
in the country, comprising 124 elected 
Councillors and 20 Aldermen {see 
Looau Goveenment). It maintains 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and 
supervises the Botough Councils, wffio 
maintain bridges outside the City and 
regulate traffic and street names. By 
the Local Government Act of 1929 it 
now functions in place of the old 
Guardians of the Poor. — B iblio- 
Geaphy: H. B. Wheatley, Story of 
London and London Past and Present; 
A. St. J. Adcock, A Short History of 
London; L. Hutton, Literary Land- 
marks of London; L. Wagner, A New 
Book About London. 

LOHBON, aclty of Middlesexcounty, 


Ontario, Canada, foiinticd In itsS.L It 
is a junction on the Canaeijan Xati on ai 
and Canadian Pacific Baih'i ay 
and is served aPo by a traimvay 
system terminating at Port Btanlvy, 
Erie. London is the centre of a prolific 
agricultural district, and lias a largo 
implement trade. The Western Uni- 
versity was establLshed in 1 8 7 S . P tree t 
names are taken from those of the 
city of London, England. Pop, (1931), 
71,022. „ 

LONDON, IJNI¥ERS1TY OF, 
originally established as a joint-stocli 
undertaking in 1S25. Jii ISdO 
charter^ were granted, one to LoikP n 
University, with power niertiy to 
examine and grant degrees, anothtr 
to a teaching body occupying the 
original premises in Gower 
which took the name of Univcr^'ity 
College. Supplementary ehai terc? u ere- 
granted in 1858, 1863, and 1878, the 
last admitting women to all degree <3 
and prizes. 

The university itself still conilniied 
to confer degiess simply, but by an 
Act passed in 1898 provision was 
made for its reconstruction, whereby 
it should become both a teaching and 
an examining body; and in accord- 
ance with iGgulations, coming in force 
in 1900, the university embraces a 
number of institutions, in which 
students receive instruction in ali 
branches of knowledge. These include 
the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, the London School ot 
Economics, Birkbcck College, East 
London College, Bedford College, the 
Royal Holloway College, Cortaiild 
Institute of Art, and the Institute of 
Historical Research, and a number f.f 
metropolitan institutions, medical, 
theological, scientific, See,; the faeiil- 
ties of the university are tlicology. 
arts, science, engineering, poilticai 
science (including commeice and 
industry), economics, engineering, 
law, music, and medicine. 

The university still continues ti 
confer degrees on all comers after 
examination, admitting as a eandid.ito 
any person who is above <- 1 x 10011 3 var-i 
of age. Provincial examlriatmns are 
carried on simuliancoiisiy with the 
London ones. The university’- of Lon- 
don returns one representative to 
Parliament. Its head-iiuarters ore 
meantime in the Imperial Insthuie, 
South Kensington. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed In 1909 for the 
purpose of inquiry Into university 
education and recommended Im- 
portant changes (1913) (see Univer- 
sities). In May, 1920, tlic Govern- 
ment offered a new site in Bloomsbury 
for the building of a new iiiilverslty. 
A vast and Imposing bulkllng Is now 
in course of erection, the foimda- 
tion stone having been laid by King' 
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George V, June, 1933. The university ' 
has athletic groiinds at Motspnr 
Park, near Worcester Park, Surrey. 

LONDON GAZETTE, THE, cT.ciai 
organ of the British govermnent. 
It appears twice a week, on Tuesday 
and Friday, and contains iiroelanra- 
tions and official announcements 
generally. For Scotland a similar 
purpose is served hy The EtUnbuvQh 
Gaaeitey and for Northern Ireland by 
The JBelfcist Gaseite. 

LONDON, Jack, American novelist. 
Born in San Francisco, 12th Jan., 
1876, he started upon a career of 
adventure by digging for gold in 
Klondike. Afterwards he travelled 
over a good i>art of North America on 
foot, v^rorked as a seaman and, in 
1904-05, London served as a war cor- 
respondent in Mandiuria. About 1 900 
he began to write and his books became 
very popular. He put into them much 
of his own adventurous career and a 
reinarkaffile knowledge of certain 
forms of animal life. They include A 
Daughter of the Enoivs, The Call of the 
Wiki, White Fang^ Martin Eden, The 
Mating of the Elsinore and Night 
Dorn. He died 22nd Nov., 1916. 

LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, 
second Marquess of, British stetesman 
prominent as Viscount Castlereagh, 
was born in 1769, and committed 
suicide vrhen of unsound mind in 
3822. In 1814 he was a member of the 
Congress of Vienna and became very 
unpopular through his support of the 
Holy Alliance. 


LONDONDERRY, a city and sea- 
port of Northern Ireland, capital of 
County Londonderry, on the River 
Foyle. The city stands partly on a 
hill crowned with the Protestant 
-cathedral of St. Columba (1G33), and 
Bllll retains its seventeenth -century 
w'alls, though the buildings now 
stretch far beyond them. There is a 
lioman Catholic cathedral. Magee 
College has courses in arts and theo- 
logy? the latter specially adapted for 
Presbyterian students. The harbour 
is commodious, and an extensive trade 
Is carried on. 

Linen Is manufaciured, and there 
are shirt-factories, timber-mills, grain- 
inffis, foundries, and distilleries, &c. 

Derry originated in a monastic 
establishment erected by Columba in 
516. The Corporation of London, who 
obtained a grant of the town from 
James I, fortified It, and gave it the 
name of Londonderry, Here the 
Protestants of Ulster took refuge at 
the Bovolution, and made a famous 
defence against the forces of James 
II, the siege lasting from the 18th 
April till the 30th July, 1683. Pop. 
{1926), 45,164. 


LONDONDERRY, a raaritimo 
county of Northern Ireland; area, 81G 
sq. miles. 3t cmisisls partly nC wihi 
and bleak tracts of mountain and 
moor, partly of flat alluvial lands 
The principal rivers are the Foyle, tbe 
Faughan, the Roe, the Eann, and tb© 
IRoyola. The flsherjes aie important 
The staple iimiiulactuie is linen’ 
Londonderry is the chief town, and 
Coleraine nest in size. 

A groat pail of the county formerly 
belonged to the Irish Bociciy and the 
I j-rcers* Company (London), having 
been gremted to the Common Council 
of London and the Livery Companies 
bj'- J allies I in 1609, axler Uic jlight of 
the Earls of Tyrone and ODonnelL 
but has now been ‘'old. Pop. (1926). 
I39,G75.--Cf. J. W. ICernDiian, The 
County of Londorfirrg in Ihree 
Centuries. 

LONDON-PRIDE (Saxifrdga vm^ 
hro&a), a pereniiioJ evergreen plant of 
the Saxitmgo order. 3t has ilemer- 
: stems 0 to 12 ineiios with bmall 
Bpotted pink flowers, it thrives in the 
smokie&i towns. 

LONG, VISCOUNT. English politi- 
cian. Waiter Hame Long was born 13tb 
July, 1854, at Bath, was educated at 
Harrow and Christ Cimrch, Oxford 
and Inherited eutates in vViltshire, Ho 
began, his iiarliamentary career in 
1880 as C(/iisei*vat 1 ve member for 
North Wiltshire, and although he 
changed his constituency several 
times, he retained hr- <^eat in the 11 ouso 
of Commons until 1921, when he ivas 
created a peer. He ivas President of 
the Board of Agriculture, 1895-1900 
and of the Local Government Board, 
1900-05. In 1905 he was for a shoit 
time Chief Secretary for Ireland. la 
1915, under the Coalition ministry, ho 
was again PrcBidcni of the Local 
Govemmeiit Board, in 1916 Colimial 
Secretary, and in 1919-21 lUrst Lord 
of the Admiralty. He died Bept. 20th, 
1924, having been created Viscount 
Long of Wraxall in 1921. Ke lost 
his eider son, Brig.-Gen. Walter Long, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Great War, and 
was succeeded in his title by his grand- 
son. 

LONG, LOCH, an arm of the Firth 
of Clyde separating Bniribarhm irom 
Argyll. The London and North- 
Eastern Railway servos the east side 
to Portineaifle, and Arrochar at the 
head of the loeh. At ilrdontinny Loch 
Goii branches to the left, passing the 
ancient Garrick Castle and extending 
to Loehgoilhearl, w here Glasgow owns 
a large mountainous chtate (Ardgoil). 

LONGBENTON, urban disiriet of 
Noirthumberland, also known as 
Benton. If- is 4 milets from New’castl© 
^and 273 mileB from London by the 
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L.N.E. Rly. Here are stone cinarries 
and coal mines. Pop. (1931) 14,072. 

LONG BHANCH,, a watering-place 
of Moran oiitii county, Kcw Jersey, 
Unii ed States. T!ie permaneni nopn- 
lailoa is about 18,309, but during 
snniiTaer is frequently increased by 
30,000. 

LONGCHAMFS,raccconrse of Paris. 
It is in the Bols do Boulogne and liere 
tbe race called tbe Grand Prix is ran. 
Tiiero are siigkt remains of an abbey 
here, 

William do Longchamps was chan- 
cellor of England in the time of 
Fichard I. Ho died 31st Jan., 1197. 

LONG EATON, an urban district 
and town of Derb^'&iiirc, on the L.M.S. 
Raihvay, Its mannfacinres arc lace- 
maldng and railway-carriage biiiiding. 
Pop. (1931), 22,339. 

LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth, 
American poet, was born 1807, died 
18S2. He was educated at Bowdoin 
College, and distinguished himself 
therein the study of modern languages, 
pidjlishing some short poems, in- 
©hiding the Hymn to the Moravian 
Nuns. In 1828 he accepted the pro- 
fessorshii^ of modern languages at 
Bowdoin, being allowed three years 
to prepare himself for the post by 
study and travel in Europe. 

In the year 1835 he was appointed 
to the chair of modern languages at 
Harvard, and, after spending another 
year in the study of Scandinavian 
languages and literatiu'e, he entered 
on his professorship (1836), retaining 
it until 1854, when be resigned. 

During this period all his most im- 
portant poems appeared, quite de- 
void of Americanism in thought or 
expression, and gained for Longfellow 
the approbation of Europe in addition 
to his American popularity. In 1868-9 
he again travelled in Europe, receiving 
honorary degrees from Cambridge 
and Oxford. — Bibliogeafhy: Samuel 
Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadswm'ih 
Longfellow; P. Morin, Les Sources de 
I’CEuvre de Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; M. Stevenson, 2’Ae Spiritual 
Teaching of Longfellow, 

LONGFORD, village of Wiltshire. 
It is on the River Avon, 2 miles from 
Salisbury. Here is a castle built in the 
sixteenth century and restored in the 
nineteenth. It contains a wonderful 
collection of pictures and is the seat 
of the Earl of Radnor. 

LONGFORD, an inland county of 
Leinster, Irish Free State; area, 
257,935 acres, exclusive of water. 
The county is watered by the Shannon 
and Inny, and is connected with Dub- 
lin by means ot the Royal Canal. The 
Shannon, falling into Lough Eee, pro- 
vides an inland waterway to Limoriclc, 


and the SHdland ana Great ■Western 
Railwny from Dublin, via Mullingar, 
traverses the coimly. The flati 
countryside is studded wutli pea.ti 
bogs, especially around Lough Kee, 
but generally stock-raising and dairy- 
farming and, in the south, cereal and 
green forage cropping are practicable 
and widely practised,. 

The chief town is Longford. Long- 
ford co'imty was oristnall 3 '' a part of 
Meath and afterwards ol* West- 
meath, and emerged as a comity in 
1560. It was occupied by the Ec di.*.!! 
in the reign of HeniT II. Pop. (ie2oh 
39,847. 

Longford, the county temn, stands 
on the Camlin, and Is the seat of ilio 
Bishop of Ardagh. It has an extui- 
sive trade in dairj’’ and general agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. (1926), 3,682® 
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LONGICORH BEETLES (Ceramby- 
cidse), a family of Coleoptera, includ- 
ing a vast number of large and beauti- 
ful beetles, all remarkable for the 
length of their antennae, which, in the 
I males of some of the species, are 
' several times longer than their bodies. 
The females deposit their eggs be- 
neath the bark of trees by means of a 
long, tubular, horny ovipositor, and 
the larvm are very destructive td 
wood. 

LONGINHSj Dionysius Cassius* 
Greek rhetorician and phxiosopherj 
born at Athens or Emesa (a disputed 
point) about a.d. 213, and executed 
by the Emperor Aurelian A.n. 273. 
He taught criticism, rhetoric, and 
gi'ammar at Athens, visited the East; 
and became counsellor to Zenobia, 
Queen of Palnxyra, whom he en- 
couraged in an unsuccessful revolt 
against Rome, Only fragments of fais 
works are extant, and the treatise On, 
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iMpressweness ofStyleiPert Hypsoils)^ 
long ascri'bod to Longinus, is now sup- 
posed to belong to Ibe first century 
A.D. — Cf. G-. E. B. Saint sbnry. His- 
tory of Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Europe, 



LONG ISLAND, an island of New 
York, United States; area, 1,082 sq. 
miles. It is divided into four counties. 
King’s, Queen’s, Snfiolk, and Nassau, 
and is extensively wooded. In 1776, 
daring the War of Independence, tne 
British defeated the Americans in tne 
battle of Long Island. Long Island is 
a great residential area for business 
men of New York Cit^r, the w’^estem 
part being actually a part of the city, 
and separated from the mainland by 
the East River, at this point only half 
a mile wide. 

Coney Island is at the south-west 
extremity; Rockaway Beach is a 
watering-place, and Sheepshead Bay 
Racecourse is well known. There are 
also fiying-grounds, motor-racing 
courses, golf-courses, and rifle-ranges 
of Importance. It has two broadcas- 
ting stations (62 AM., and 34*68M.). 
Pop. about 2,500,000. 

LONG ISLAND, BAHAMA. 

LONG, ISLAND CITY, a part of New 
lork City, Queen’s Borough, Long 
Island, separated from Broolilyn by 
NewfcoTO Creek. It was settled by the 
^ 1640, and became a city in 
1870, merging ^vith New York in 1898. 

% frontage of some 10 miles to 
East River. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND, a broad 
arm of the sea separating Long Island 


from Connecticut and New York, 110 
miles long, and connected \rith New 
York Bay by East River (q.v.) and 

Hell Gate. 

LONGITUDE, in geography, the 
distance of a place ea'st or west from a 
meridian taken as a standard or prime 
meridian, this distance being mea- 
sured along the equator or a parallel 
of latitude; in other words, it is the 
angle between the nieridian plane ot a 
place and the piime meridian plane. 
Longitudes are now generally reckoned 
from the meridian of Greenwich (see 
Meridian). 

Since the parallels of latitude get 
smaller towards the poles, at which all 
the meridians converge, it is evident 
that degToes of longitude, which are 
695 statute miles long at the equator, 
get shorter towards the poles, at 
which they finally become gfero, as 
v/ill bo undei&tood from the diagTam 
below. As the earth makes one 
revolution on its axis, that is, turns 
through 360® of longitude from west 
to east, in twenty -four hours, if the 
sun or a star is on the meridian of any 
place at a particular time, it will be on 
the meridian of another place 15“ 
west of the first in one hour. 

Thus 15“ of longitude represent one 
hour of diSerence in time, and hence 
longitude may be easily determined 
by comparison of the local time with 
the indication of a chronometer set to 
Greenwich time, which is the method 
commonly employed at sea. Longi- 
tude is reckoned to 180® eastward or 
westward of the fixed meridian (see 



Map ahowg toes oi Longittoe 


Day). The latitude and longitude of 
a place enable us to fix its exact posi- 
tion on a map or globe. 

LONG PARLIAMENT, the name 
commonly applied to the fifth and 
last Parliament of Charles I, which 
succeeded the * Short Parliament,* 
and met 3rd Nov., 1640. Among its 
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early acts were tlie ImpeeclimeTits of 
Laud and Stralford and the abolition 
of the Star Chamber. In 1647 Charles 
was delivered up to the Parliament, 
and in Dec., 1648, ‘Pride’s Pnrpre’ 
excluded from the Commons nmety- 
six membei's who were obnoxious to 
the army; the remainder were hence- 
forth known as the ‘Bump.’ 

The king’s trial and execution took 
place in Jan., 1649, and in the follow- 
ing May the Commonwealth was pro- 
claimed. The ‘Long Parliament’ 
finally decreed Its own dissolution on 
16 th March, 1660, thus having lasted 
for twenty 3 ^('-ars. 

LONGPORT, variety of English 
eliinaware. It takes its name from 
Longport, near Bnrslem, where it was 
made in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
It is a porcelain -with a hard trans- 
parent body beautifully decorated. 

LONGRIDGE, urban district of 
Lancashire. It is 7 miles from Preston 
on the L .M .S . Bly . The main industry 
is cotton spinning. Pop. (1931) 4,158. 

LONGTON, district of Stoke-on- 
Trent, On the L.M.S. Bly., it is a 
centre of the pottery industry, and 
was a separate borough until it was 
incorporated in 1910 with. Stoke-upon- 
Trent (q.v.). 

LONGWY (lop-vi), a town of 
Meurthe-et-Mosello, France, near the 
Belgian frontier, and before the Euro- 
pean War a fortress of the second class. 
It was called by Louis XIV ‘ the iron 
gate of France.* In 1870 it capitulated 
to the Germans. Pop. about 10, 000. 

LONGYEARBYEN, a mining camp 
on Advent Bay, Spitsbergen, Pop. 
(1030), 550. 

LONSDALE, EARL OF. English 
titleborne by the family of Lmvther. In 
1696 Sir John Lowther, a rich baronet 
in Cumberland, was made a viscount, 
but the title became extinct in 1750. 
His estates came to Sir .Tames 
Lowther who, in 1784, w'as made Earl 
of Lonsdale, but this title became 
extinct when he died in 1802. In 
1807 Sir William Lowther xvas made 
Earl of Lonsdale and firom him the 

£ resent earl is descended. Hugh Cecil 
lOWther, who, in 1882, became the 
5th earl, has won a great reputation as 
a sportsman. His seat is Lowther 
Oastlc, Penrith. 

LOHS-LE-SA0NIEH (lon-le-so-nya), 
& to-vra, capital of the department of 
Jura, France, and the birth-place of 
Bouget de ITsle, author of the Mar- 
seillaise. It is a railway Junction, and 
has a trade in salt and wine. Near by 
are Montmorot brine springs. Pop. 
12,481. 

LOO (formerly called lanferloo), a 
card game for two or more persons, 
each of whom has three cards dealt. 


while an extra hand, called ‘miss/ is 
also dealt. A trump card is then 
turned up, and each player, after 
having declared whether he a ill play,< 
take miss, or thrown up his hand, plays 
one card in order, tricks being takers 
as in whist. The winners of the tricks 
cUvide the pool between them propor- 
tionately, each player having pre-f 
viously contributed to the pool, and 
the dealer having put In double. The 
game is still played, but was extremely' 
popular in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

LOOE, a fishing port and wateringi 
place of Cornwall, England. It stands^ 
where rhe Ptiver Looe flows into Loo© 
Bay, 16 miles, from Plymouth, on 
the G.W. Bly. Pop. (1931), 2 , 878 . | 

LOOS, village of France. It is 3 
miles from Lens and is a coal mining 
centre. It was destroyed during the 
Great War, but has since been rebuilt.' 

Battle of Loos. The village gives Its 
name to a battle of the Great War, 
fought 2oth Sept.-lJth, Oct. 1915.( 
The object of the Allies was toi 
recover Lens and the surrounding coal' 
mines from the Germans, The inaini 
attack was made between Lens and 
La Bass6e, by a British and a French 
army, %vith subsidiary movements 
elsewhere. The advancing troops were 
at first very successful, Loos itself W’as 
entered by a London division and the 
German front was broken, but for 
several reasons the gains could not be' 
held. On the next day (26th Sept.) 
German reserves arrived and there 
was some fierce fighting, which con- 
tinued on the 27th. Incidents werel 
the attack of the Foot Guards on Hill 
70 and the French attempts to take 
Souchex. The battle proper ended oh 
the 28th, but there was a good deal 
of fighting until 13th. Oct. Some of 
the gains, including Loos, were' 
retained by the Allies, but at a tre- 
mendous cost. The British lost 
perhaps 60,000 out of 250,000 eui 
gaged. ' 

LOPEZ, Francisco Solano, President 
of Paraguay, bom at Asuncidn in 
1827, and killed in 1870. His early 
education was neglected during the 
dictatorship of Francia. In his 
eighteenth year his father made him 
a brigadier-genera! in the war against 
Bosas, the dictator of Buenos Ayres> 
but he took no actual part In the 
struggle. He afterwards filled some of 
the principal offices of State, and was 
sent to Europe in 1853, accredited to 
the chief courts there. In 1855 he 
returned to Paraguay, became Min- 
ister of War, and on the death of his 
father. In 1862, President for ten 
years. . . . 

He had long been aiming at ttie 
foundation of a great inland empirejs. 



LOPHOBRANCHII 

and as Ms militai'y preparations were 
^low complete, and liis army superior 
to tliat of any of tlie Latm*Amedcan 
States, he declared war against Brazil 
In 1S64. The Argentine Bepnblic and 
'Uruguay allied themselves with 
Brazil, and after five years* conflict 
Jjopez, reduced to extremities, “was 
UnaBy surprised on the banks of the 
■AQUidaban by a troop of Brazilian 
cavalry and killed. 

LOPHOBRAHCHII, the group of 
Tcleostean fishes including the pe- 
Vallar ^Sea-horses* and the ‘Pipe- ' 
fishes/ Bee Pipe-fishes; Hiffocaih- 

PUS. 

LORCA, a town of Murcia, South- 
ern Spain, comprising an old 
Moorish town on a slope crowned by 
a castle, and a louver modern town. 
It is a Silver and lead-mining dietrict. 
The cathedral dates iroiu the tevelXth 
03ntury. Pop. 74, GOG. 

LORD (O.-Eng, Mdford, for Jildf- 
weard, that is, bread-keeper), a title 
of honour or dignity, used in different 
senses. In feudal times a lord was 
the grantor or proprietor of land, “who 
retained the doniinium or ultimate 
property of the land or fee, the use 
only being granted to the tenant, A 
person who has the fee of a manor, 
0,0 d consequently the homage of his 
tenants, is called the lord of the manor. 
Loosely all who are noble by birth or 
creation, excepting dukes and princes, 
imay be called lords. The lords iem- 
poralf in contradistinction to the 
fords spiritml (the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four bishops), are the peers •who sit 
together In the House of Lords. 

Lord is sometimes only an ofiOlcial 
tie, as lord admeate, lord mayor ^ 6cc. 
©rtain officials, as those of the 
Treasury and the Admiralty, are col- 
lectively called lords in virtue of their 
ioffice, but are not so addressed person- 
ally, The title is also applied, but only 
by courtesy, to the sons of dukes and 
marquesses, and to the eldest sons of 
earla {see Abdeess, Poems of)* In 
Scotland the Judges of the Court of 
Session prefix the title ‘lord* to their 
surname, or to some territorial 
designation assumed by themselves* 
Judges, when on the bench, are 
addressed as ‘My Lord' throughout 
the three kingdoms- 

LORD'S CRICKET GROUND in 
London, It is in St, John’s Wood, 
belongs to the M,O*0. (Maryleboae 
CMcket Club) and. is regarded as the 
headquarters of the game. Rttddleses 
home matches are played heife; also 
test and other Important matohos such 
as Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton 
and Harrow, „ It takes its name from 
Thomas Lord, who founded it in 
ilSII*) 
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[ LORDS, HOUSE OF, upper house 
I of the legislature of Great Britam; 
also the supreme court of law. It 
I arose from the council of barons sura^ 
i moned by the king to acteise him on 
affairs of state. After a time the 
greater barons feeparaied themselves 
from the lesser barons and the com- 
mons, and %Vitii rlie bishops and 
abbots became the House of Lords, 
but the term itself was not used for it 
until 1514. 

To-day t>he house consists of two 
classes, the lords temporal and the 
lords spiritual. The foiiiier miinber 
some 700 and are dhided into five 
classes, duke?, maiqiiesscs, eails, 
viscounts and baron-.. The latter 
consists of tl ‘0 2 ardibisliops and 
24 bishops, xii addition there ai© a 
few law lords who aic peers for life 
only. 

The basis of mcmbc] ship is heredity. 
Each membt r, save only the bishops 
and the Uw lords, is the holder of an 
iieieditaiy title, wliicli carries with it 
the right to a scat in the House of 
Lords. Peeresses in their own right 
are not allowed to sit. Tlic speaker, 
or chairman of the House, is the loid 
chancellor and his depiit y is the chair- 
man of eonirnittees. Its procedure is 
very like that ot the limr^e of Com* 
mens. Some members of the Cabinet 
sit in the House ot Lords, but of late 
years the number of thehio has 
decreased. 

For a long time the houses, Lords 
and Commons, were equal in powder, 
but, in the time of Charles II, the 
power ot the Lords over finance w'as 
definitely curtailed. In 1011, by tho 
Parliament A cl, the House was made 
subservient to the House of Oommom. 
Now it can only dela.y, not utterly 
reject, legislation passed by the Com- 
mons. From time to time proposals 
for reforming tho House of Lords, 
generally by introducing an elective 
element, have been put forw^ard, but, 
so far, none has been accepted. 

LORD'S PRAYER, a formula of 
prayer enunciated by Christ on two 
different occasions, for which see 
MaM. vi, 5-13: Luke xi, 1-4. It Is 
known in the older Catholic Churches 
by its opening words, Pater Nosier, 
Among the earliest Christians it was 
accepted as the standard form of 
prayer, and its use In the liturgy is 
frequently mentioned by the early 
Fathers. The concluding clause of the 
prayer, known as the doxoiogy, “For 
Thine is the kingdom/* &c., Is mt 
found in St. Luke's gospel, and even 
in that of St. Matthew it is only found 
in some of the later manuscripts, In 
which it is generally held to be 
an interpolation. It is retained by 
FrotestantSj but Is discarded by 
‘ Eomaa Ca-tholiCB* ^ 
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LOHD®S SUPPER, one of tlie sacra- 
ments of tlie Christian religion: so 
named because it was instituted by- 
Christ when He took His last meal 
with His disoiiiles, on the occasion of 
celebrating the Passover. It has also 
the names of eiicharist and com- 
munion, and among the Catholics 
that of the Mass or sacrifice of the 
Mass. It has undoubtedly been cele- 
brated, with certain differences, since 
its institution, and is still celebrated 
by all sects of Christians except the 
Q-uakers. 

The chief controversies regarding 
the nature of the rite rest chiefly on 
the question of the ‘real presence’ of 
Christ’s body and blood and the doc- 
trine of iraa substantiation. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation, pro- 
mulgated by Paschasius Radbertus in 
the ninth centur 3 »-, w’as generally- 
received, and officially approved by 
the Council of Rome in 1079. It -was 
solemnly confirmed in 1215 by the 
fourth Lateran Council. According to 
this doctrine, the whole substance of 
the bread and wine is changed into 
the body and blood of Christ, only the 
appearance of bread and wine remain- 
ing; and the Roman Catholic Church 
further maintainvS that Christ is given 
wholly and entirel 3 ’- both under the 
form of the bread and under that of 
the wine. 

From the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation sprang the adoration of the 
host (or sacred bread), as well as the 
custom of refusing the cup in the com- 
munion to the laity and non-officiating 
priests, a practice first authoritatively 
sanctioned at the Council of Constance, 
1415. 

At the Reformation both the 
German and Swiss reformers agreed 
in rejecting the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation and the Mass, and main- 
taining that the Lord’s Supper ought 
to be celebrated before the whole 
congregation, and with the admini- 
stration of both bread and wine. In 
explaining the words by which the 
supper 3vas instituted Luther and 
Zuinglius differed, and their difierent 
opinions on this subject formed the 
principal subject of dissension be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches. 

Luther took the words “This is my 
bods’-,” &c., in their literal sense, and 
thought that the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ are united, in a mysteri- 
ous way, with the bread and wine, 
which, however, remain xinchanged, so 
that the communicant receives, in, 
with, and under the bread and wine, 
the real body and blood of the 
Redeemer. Zuinglius, on the other 
side, understood the words in a 
figurative sense, and maintained that 
the Lord’s Supper was a mere com- 


memoration of the death of Christ, 
and a profession of belonging to hie 
Church. This view is in substance 
adopted by the Socinians, Arminians, 
and some others. 

The opinion advanced by Calvin, by 
which a spiritual presence of the body 
and blood of Ghidst is supposed in the 
communion, by partaking of 3Vhich 
the faithf-ul receiver is brought into 
union with Christ, through the 
medi-um of the Holy Ghost, though it 
came nearer to the Lutheran doctrine 
than that of Zuinglius did, yet was 
essentially different. The Greek Church 
has not adopted the entire doctrine of 
transubstantiation; yet her doctrine, 
which was defined and sanctioned by 
the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, 
comes nearer to this dogma than to 
that of the Reformed Church. 

The Anglican Confessions mcline 
more to the ^dew of Zuinglius. The 
28th Article of the Church of England 
declares that *‘tho boti 5 ^ of Chnst is 
given, taken, and eaten in the supper 
only after an heavenl3’‘ und spiritual 
manner.” The doctrine adopted by 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
in the main agrees -with that pro- 
pounded by Calvin.— Bibliogkapet: 
R. J. Wilberforce, Docirine of the Eop 
Eiicharist; J. D. Dalgairns, The Holy 
Commvnion: Us History, Philosophth 
and Practice; G. A. Jacob, Thel^rds 
Supper Historically Considered; B. M* 
Adamson, Christian Hoctrim of the 
Lord^s Supper. 

LORELEI (lo’re-li), a precipitous 
cliff on the Rhine, about 450 feet 
high, half a mile above St. Goar, It 
is the traditional abode of a siren, 
who by her singing enticed boatmen 
to destruction. The legend is a 
favourite with German poets, and has 
been treated by Heine. The rock is 
pierced by a raihvay tunnel. 

LORETO, an interior department 
and the largest of Peru, in the north- 
east, fronting the boundaries of 
Brazil, Colombia, and Ecuador, The 
e.xport8 are rubber, salt, and goM. 
Area, 163,240 sq. miles; pop. 150,000. 
(mainly Indians). Iqmtos, on the 
Marafion, is the capital. 

LORET’TO, or LORE'TO, a city 
Ancona, Italy, $ mfies from the 
Adriatic. Pop. 8,120. 
or Holy House of LorStto, which is 
said to have been the iiouse of the 
Holy Family at Na^iareth, and to haye 
been miraculously conveyed by the 
angels first to Fiuine in Dalmatia, and 
afterwards to Loretto, is an important 
place of Roman Catholic pilgrimage. 
This Holy House, m the centre of a 
church built by Majano and Braroanto 
(1404-1587). and covered externally 
tftth 3 vMte marble, is 30, ft. long, lo 
I feet wide, and 18 feet high. It was 
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partially destroyed by fire on 22nd 
1921. 

LORIENT, a seaport and arsenal of 
Morbiban, France, on the Brittany 
coast. In 1670 the town became a 
station of the East India Company 
(French), and was made a naval 
station on the dissolution of the com- 
pany in 1771. Its name {VOfient) is 
derived from this occupation. Lorient 
is now a prominent naval base with 
armouries, magazines, and shipbuild- 
ing, but has also some trade, especially 
in coal and sardines. Pop. about 
49,039. 

LORIKEET, the general name of 
certain smaE Australian parrots, in- 
cluding the genera Loriculus, Char- 
imosyna, and Coriphilus. 

LORIS, the name of two small 
Oriental lemurs, the slow loris {Nyc- 
ticebus iardigradus), ranging from 
Assam to the Philippines, and the 
slender loris (A. gracilis), native to 
Southern India and Ceylon. They are 
not much larger than rats, and are 
nocturnal and arboreal in their habits. 
Many superstitions are associated 
with the slow loris. 

LORNE, district of Argyllshire. It 
lies between Loch Awe and the sea 
coast. The Firth of Lome separates 
it ibom the Island of Mull. The eldest 
son of the Duke of Argyll is called the 
Marauess of Lome. 

LORRAINE (Ger. Loihringm; an- 
cient LOTHARINGIA), a territory so 
hamed as being the kingdom of 
Lothaire I (q.v.). Lower Lorraine, be- 
tween the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt, 
became the Duchy of Brabant, and 
tipper Lorraine was for long an in- 
dependent duchy with Kancy as capi- 
tal. In 1766 it passed to France. At 
the conclusion of the Franco -Prussian 
War of 1870-1 a considerable portion 
of Lorraine was annexed to Germany, 
(but together with Alsace it reverted 
fco France by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and is now the department of Moselle 
[(see AXS 40 B-LOEBAINB). It is rich In 
feoal and iron, and is traversed by the 
Moselle and Saar. Area, 2,403 sq. 
miles; pop. (1931), 693,408 . — Bibho- 
qrafhy: G. W. Edwards, Alsace-Lor- 
raine; R- Putman, Alsace and Lor- 
raine; R. Parisot, SisMre de Lorraine 
iYol i— to 1562). 

LORY, a kind of parrot having a 
broad tad and dense soft plumage, 
the colouis of which are extremely 
brilliant. Lories are natives of the 
Australian region. There are several 
^peoles of the type-genus Lorius, as the 
purple-capped or collared lory (IMm 
mmicellm), cream lory (L. garrMm)^ 
and scarlet lory (L mmleatm). 

The collared lory is the most highly 
‘falucd> and is easuy taught to speak^ 


haying imitative and ventriloquial 
Prowers of the most remarkable order 
The general plumage is scarlet, the 
wings green. There are several other 
genera, and in South Africa the name 
lOTy is given to a plantain eater 
(Turacus corythaiz). 

LOS ANGELES (16s an'Je-Ies), a 
city, and capital of Los Angeles 
county, California. It stands on Los 
Angeles River, and is the centre of the 
American cinema industry. It is well 
served by railwa 3 ^s and air services 
and is laid out on modern lines with 
wide thoroughfares and high build- 
ings in the central part. In the city is 
the University of Southern California 
A huge stadium was erected for the 
Olympic Games of 1932. Water is 
brought by an aqueduct from the 
liills 230 miles awaj^- and electric light 
and power are generated. The city 
has a service of electric railways. One 
of the most beautiful cities of America 
Los Angelos is a favourite health- 
resort. There is mueii fruit growing in 
the vicinity, and irrigation to foster 
the industry. The manuiaciures in- 
clude motor vehicles, while oil refining 
is another important industry. There 
are large railway shops and printing 
works. Los Angeles was settled by 
the Spaniards as Pueblo de Nuestra 
Sehora la Reina de los Angeles in 
1781. Pop. (1930), 1,238,048. 

LOSSIEMOUTH, a burgh, seaport 
and holiday’' resort in County Moray, 
Scotland. There is a harbour, ana 
fishing is the principal industry. The 
burgh consists of three villages, Lossie- 
mouth, Branderhurgh, and StoMeld. 
Pop. (1931), 3,914. 

LOST PROPERTY. If any persoa 
finds an article, it does not belong to 
him but to the loser, and if rim loser 
can identify his property, he has a 
right to restitution; a third party 
purchasing lost property from the 
finder must restore it to the oivner if 
called upon. The finder is not obliged 
to incur expense in advertising for the 
owner. The act of taking lost property 
to a local police ofiice, and of obtain- 
ing a receipt therefor, entitles the 
finder to absolute power of disposal 
over such property when a reasonable 
time has been allowed for its recovery. 

LOST TRIBES, THE. The return 
of the tribes of Judah carried captive 
into Babylon in 627 b.c. is recorded 
in sacred history; but concerning the 
ultimate fate of the tribes expatriated 
by Tiglath-pileser in the time of the 
Jewish king Fekah (2 King^ xv, 29), 
and of those exiled after the later fail 
of Samaria (2 Kims xvii, 6), who 
were carried into Assyria, history is 
Silent, and the fate of these *lost 
tribes* and the Identity of their des- 
oendapte has Iphg been a matte? of 
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curious and, £or tlie most part, ex- 
tremely lanclM speculation. 

Tiie Anglo -Israelite theory, which 
would identify the missing tribes with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, has found 
many supporters, but possesses little 
or no solid grounds for serious con- 
sideration. Other inquirers claim to 
have discovered the ‘lost tribes* in 
the North American Indians, in the 
Laplanders, or in the primitive in- 
habitants of Mexico, this last theory 
finding an enthusiastic partisan in 
Lord Kingsborough. "VVhlliam Whiston 
was inclined to view with favour the 
belief which traced the Tartars to a 
Jewish source. 

Perhaps the least improbable theory 
is that by which the missing tribes 
have been identified with the Afghans, 
a iieople presenting many interesting 
points of likeness to the Jewish race; 
but the surmise is. In spite of some- 
thing to support it, one to be regarded 
with caution. There is a fairly exten- 
sive literature which treats of the 
subject of the missing tribes. 


LOT (lot), an inland department 
of South-West Prance; area, 2,017 sq, 
miles. It is traversed by the Dor- 
dogne in the north, but lies mainly in 
the valley of the Lot, one of the largest 
tributaries of the Garonne. It has a 
course of some 250 miles. In the 
department there are extensive vine- 
yards, and the soil, &c., makes it 
suitable for dairying and stock-breed- 
ing. The capital is Cahois <q.v.). Pop. 
(1026), 171,776. 


LOT-ET-GARONNE (lot-e-gd-ron)* 
an inland department of South-West 
France; area, 2,078 sq. miles. It is 
intersected by the Garonne and its 
tributary the Lot. In the valleys 
there are many vineyards; throughout 
the province cereals are raised, with 
some tobacco and hemp. The depart- 
ment comprises parts of pre-Revolu- 
tionary Guienne and Gascony. The 
capita! is Agen (q.v.). Pop. (1931), 
247,500. 

LOTPIAIRE I, Emperor of the Holy 
Eoman Empire, bom a.d. 795, died 
855. He gave his name to Lorraine 
(Lotharingia). 

LOTHAXRE II, called ihe Saxon, 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
(q.v.), born about 1060, died 1137. — 
C^. Viscount Bryce, Boly Eoman 
Empire, 

LOTHIAN,1dARQHESSOF,Scotti8h 
title borne by the family of Kerr. In 
1606 Mark Kerr, a lord of session, was 
made Earl of Lothian. Robert, the 
4th earl, was made a marquess and 
from him the present marquess is 
descended. Philip Henry^Kerr, the 
11th marquess, was born, 18th April, 
1882, and educated at the Oratory 


School, Birmingham, and at New 
College, Oxford. He was editor of 
The Bound Table, 1910-16, and secre- 
tary to B. Lloj^d George, 1916-21. In 
1930 he succeeded a kinsmaai in the 
title. In Aug., 1931, he was made 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster in the National Government, 
but he only held office for a few weeks. 
He went to India as chairman of one 
of the committees appointed to deal 
with matters concerning the tut me 
government of that country. His 
seats arc Ne^vbattlo Abbey, near 
Edinburgh, and Blickling Hall, Nor- 
folk. The fine library at Blickling was 
sold in 1931. 

LOTI, Pierre, pen-name of Louis 
Mario Julien Viaud, French novelist 
and naval officer, bom at Rochefort 
14th Jan., 1850, He entered the 
marine service in 1807, served with 
distinction throughout the Toiigkmg 
campaign, and retired from the navy 
in 1898 with the rank of lieutenant. 

Loti’s works are a revival of the 
spirit of romanticism in French litera- 
ture, and thus the very antithesis of 
those of the realistic school. Full of 
intense passion but also of universal 
pity and resignation, they arouse a 
feeling of melancholy in the reader. 

The impression one receives in 
reading Loti’s novels is that the 
author, despising ah excess of culture, 
is invariably attracted by the primi- 
tive, either in character, race, or 
civilization. Landscape always plays 
an important part in Loti’s novels, 
and his description is so vivid that 
the country where his scene is laid 
always assumes an individuality of 
its own. 

His first novel Asnyadd appeared In 
1876. Earahu, a Polynesian idyl, 
afterwards re-pnblished asLe Mariage 
de Loti, appeared in 1880, Other 
works from his pen include : Le Eoman 
d*vn Spahi (1881), Mon Frire Tms 
! (1883), Fecheur d’Mande (1886), 
Madame Chrysantheme (1887), Le 
Desert (1895), Eamuntcho (1897), La 
OaliUe (1898), LTnde {sans les An- 
glais (1903), Les Desenchantees (1900), 
and La Mori de Pkilm (1908). He was 
elected to the Acad6mie Francaise in 
1891. He died in 1923.— Of. H. Bor- 
deaux, Que.lQ!um Foriraits d*Bommm 

LOTOPH^AGI (Gr. lotos, lotus, and 
phagein, to eat), or lotus-eaters, in 
Greek mythology, the name of a 
people inhabiting a portion of Cyre- 
naica in Northern Africa, who lived 
on the fruit of the lotus tree. Accord- 
ing to Homer, they received Odysseus 
and his followers hospitably, hut the 
sweetness of the fruit (lotus) induced 
such a feeling of happy languor that 
they ceased to desire to return to 
their native land# Bm Lotto. 
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LOTTERY, a scheme for the dis- 
IrihniioB of piizes by chance, the idan 
bem!^ generaliy to have a certain 
number of prizes and a much greater 
number of tickets, the prizes being 
allotted according as the drawing of 
numbered tickets from a suitable 
receptacle shall decide. Lotteries on a 
large scale originated in Italy, from 
which they passed into France. 

In England the first public lottery 
occuiTed in 15G9, the proceeds being 
deyoted to public works. The rage 
for private, and, in many instances, 
most fraudulent lotteries, was at its 
height in England in 1709, and to- 
ww’ds the close of the year an existing 
let of Parliament was enforced for 
the suppression of such lotteries as 
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puhlio nuisances. Government lot- 
teries still continued, however; but 
in 1826 lotteries were abolished in 
Britain, except in the case of art- 
unions, which are permitted from their 
supposed good effects in encouraging 

In France thedemoralizing inflnence 
of lotteries caused their suppression in 
1836. They are still exceptionally per- 
mitted, and State Lottery Bonds are 
issued, prizes being awarded to those 
whoso Bond numbers are drawn at 
stated periods. Lotteries for mer- 
chandise of ail kinds, from estates to 
pictures, are common in Germany; 
and in Italy and Austria the Govern- 
ments draw an important part of the 
revenue from their management of 
money lotteries. In most of the 
United States lotteries, formerly very 
commonly resorted to as a means of 
assisting colleges or benevolent insti- 
tutions, have been abolished, or at 
least requite a special authorfealdon 
jfrom the legislature. Sweepstakes on 
a large scale have recently been organ* 


ized by the Iiish Free State. A pro- 
portion of the money subscribed is 
earmarked for Trish hospitals, and the 
sums yieidt‘d have been substantial. 
In the 193*i Uerby Sweepstake the 
total sum subscribed was .4^4,184,185 
the prize money was £2,804,552, and 
the hospitals received £510,060. 

In Britain su'cepstakes and raffles 
are lotteries. So are ‘missing-word* 
competitions, where there are several 
equally suitable solutions, and such- 
like competitions in which money is 
risked or gained by chance. Even an 
agi'eement to share the profits of an 
adventure by lot constitutes a lottery 
but it is not illegal for benefits In a 
mutual benefit society to be allotted 
to the members in turn b/ periodical 
drawings. — Gf. J. Ashton, History of 
English Lotteries. 

LOTUS or LOTOS, a name applied 
to a number of different plants, from 
the lotus famous m Greek legend. One 
of these is the Zizi/phus Lotus, a 
native of Northern Africa and 
Southern Europe, belonging to the 
nat. ord. Rhamnacese. It is a shrub 
2 or 3 feet high, bearing a fruit, the 
jujube, which is a drupe of the size 
of a wild piimi. Some rhink this was 
the food of the Lotophagi, though 
others consider Homer’s lotus to have 
been the date, or the berry of the 
Rhamnus Lotus, or that of the Nit* 
raria iridentata, still greatly prized by 
the Berbers. 

The name lotus was also given to 
several species of water-lily, as the 
bine water-lily (Xymplicea mruUa}, 
the Egyptian water-hly (N. Lotus), 
and to the nelimibo {Nehmibium 
speeiosum), which grow in stagnant 
or slowly running waters. Kympheea 
cmruUa and N. Lotus are often found 
flguredonEgyptianbuildingSjColumns, 
&c., and the nehimho, or Hindu and 
Chinese lotus, plays a prominent part 
in the mythology of these countries. 
The Hindu deities arc often represented 
seated on a throne of the expanded 
lotus flower. Among the Chinese the 
lotus was connected with Fuh, or 
Bnddha, and symbolized female 
beauty. 

The name is also given to a genus of 
plants, nat, ord, Legumiiiosse, con- 
sisting of creeping herbs and tmder- 
shruhs, chiefly natives of temperate 
regions throughout the world. Four 
or five species are found In Britain, 
where they are known as bird’s-foot 
trefoil. 

LOTUS-EATERS. See Lotopham. 

LOUBET, fimile, French statesman, 
seventh president of the French Re- 
pnhlic, born at Marsanne, department 
of Hrdme, on 31st Dec., 1838, He 
studied law in Paris, and in 1876 
.entered the Chamber of Deputies, 
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where he joined the Radical Left, or 
llic Radical Repablican gToiip. He 
was Minister of Public Works in 1887, 
and in 1892 became Premier in succes- 
sion to M. cle Freyeinet. President of 
the Senate in 1896, and again in 1898, 
he succeeded Felix Faiird as President 
of the Republic in Feb., 1899. 

Ho was a man of strong democratic 
tendencies, and during his tenure of 
oilxee a strong anti-clerical policy was 
inaugurated, cuiminaiiiig in the sepa- 
ration of Church and State in 1905. 
He was strongly in favour of a revision 
of the Dreyfus case. He died in 1929. 

LOUD SPEAKER, apparatus for 
converting the electric energy in a 


inhabitants had the right to cut fire- 
wood in Epping Forest, which adjoins 
the town, and the Lopping Hall, built 
in 1885, is a reminder of this practice. 
Loughton Hall stands on the site of a 
famous Tudor nianbion. Pop. (1931), 
7,390. 

LOUIS (Ger. Ludwig; q.v.), the 
name of eighteen kings of France 
descended trom Lmns I, King of the 
B'ranks and also German king. See 
Pbance; Germany; Lubwig; Holy 
Roman Empire. — Bibliography: J. 
de Joinvllle, Saint Louis; C. Hare, 
Life of Louis XI; Sir Walter Scott, 
QxientiTi Durwanl; A. Dumas (pbre), 
Mes Mimoires (vol. 1), Taking ike 


Reigned. 

Bom, 

Died. 


Succeeded by. 

Louis I (814-840) 

778 

840 

Third son of Charlemagne 

Lothaire I. 

Louis U (877-879) .. 

846 

879 

Son of Charles the Bald 

Louis the Blind. 

Louis HI (879-882) . . 

863 

882 

„ Louis II 

Charles HI. 

Louis JV (936-954) .. 

921 

954 

„ Charles HI 

Lothaire II. 

Louis V (986-987) . . 

966 

987 

„ Lothaire 

Hugh Capet. 

Louis VI (1108-1137) 

1078 

1137 

„ Philip I 

Louis VII. 

Louis VII (1137-1180) 

1120 

1180 

,, Louis VI 

PhilipAngustus. 

Louis Vm (1223-1226) 

1187 

1220 

„ Philip Augustus 

Sal7it Louis. 

Louis IX (1226-1270) 

1214 

1270 

„ Louis VIII 

Phdip III. 

Louis X (1314-1316).. 

1289 

1316 

„ Philip IV 

John I. 

Louis XI (1461-1483) 

1423 

1483 

„ Charles VII 

Charles VIII, 

Louis XII (1498-1515) 

1462 

1515 

„ Charles, due d’Or- 
leans, grandson 
of Charles V 

Francis I. 

Louis XTII (1610-1643) 

1601 

1643 

„ Hemy IV 

Louis the Great, 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

1638 

1715 

„ Louis XIII 1 

Great-grandson of Louis! 
XIV 

Grandson of Louis XV 
(guillotined) 

Louis XV, 

Louis XV (1715-1774) 

1710 

1774 

Louis XVI. 

Louis XVI (1774-1793) 

1754 

1793 


Louis XVII 

Louis XVin (1814- 

1785 

i 

1795 

Second son of Louis XVI 
(titifiar king, 1793-5) 

Charles X, 

1824) 

1755, 

1824 

Grandson of Louis XV; 
brother of Louis XVI 


wireless or wired telephone receiver 
into generally audible sound vibra- 
tions. Two main types are made, the 
cone type being a megaphone attach- 
ment to a telephone, the moving-coil 
type having permanent magnets 
between which the cod carrying the 
current moves. Loud speakers are 
used in broadcast reception and 
generally for announcements in public. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, a municipal 
borough and town of Leicestershire, 
on the Soar, with large engineering 
works, hosiery manufactures, a bell- 
foundry, and dye-works. There is a 
college with departments of science, 
art, and engineering. The war mem- 
orial is a bell tower in Queen's Park 
with a line carillon. Pop. (1931), 
26,94:5. 

LOUGHTOH, urban district of 
Essex, It is 1 II miles from London, on 
the L.N.E. Ely. In former times the 


Bastille f Comtesse de Chamv: A, C. S. 
Haggard, Louis XVI and Marie Jn- 
ioinetie; F. G. Lenbtre, The Riddle 
of the Temple Prison (Louis XVII); 
M. F. Bandars, Louis XVIII» 

LOUIS, the Oernmn^ born about a.J>. 
800, died 876, youngest son of Louis 
I, grandson of Charlemagne, He 
divided with Charles the Bald the 
dominions of Lothaire 1, their nephew. 

LOUISBURG, a seaport of Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, Canada. It was 
strongly fortified under the French; 
but was taken by the British in 1745 
and by Boscawen and General Am- 
herst in 1758, the island being ceded 
to them in 1763. There is a fine har-. 
hour and important fisheries. Pop. 
1,152. 

; LOUIS D*OR (Id-e dor), or simply 
LOUIS, a gold coin of France, first 
i struck In 1640 by Louis XIII, in cir- 
‘ culation until 1810, The inscription* 
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Chrisim Tegfmt» ^incit, imperat, was 
superseded in 1792 by Rdgne die la 
led. It ranged in value from about 
16s. 7d, to 18s. sterling. In 1810 
tlie louis d'or was replaced by the 
napoleon of 20 francs^ or 15s. lOd. 
sterling, and when the coin was again 
struck under the Restoration the same 
value (20 francs) was retained. 

LOUISIADE ARCHIPELAGO, an 
island group of Oceania, m the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth territory of 
Papua (formerly British New Guinea). 
It was discovered hy Torres (1606), 
and annexed to Britain in 1858, sub- 
sequently passing to Australia (1901). 
The inhabitants are of Melanesian and 
Papuan extraction, and the majority 
are of peaceful habits. Alluvial gold 
is found. 

LOUISIANA (I6-iz-i-an'a), one of 
the Southern United States of America, 
on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has an area of 48,506 sq. miles. The 
coast, extending for 1,250 miles, is a 
low swampy region lying around the 
Idississippi delta, but producing large 
quantities of rice and sugar-cane; to- 
wards the north and north-west the 
highest elevation is reached. 

Physical. The chief rivers are the 
Mississippi, which runs for about 600 
miles along the border of and through 
the state; the Red River, which 
crosses the state diagonally and forms 
an important inland water-way; the 
Washita, Sabine, and Pearl, all navi- 
gable. There are also numerous 
•bayous* or secondary outlets of the 
rivers of much importance for both 
navigation and drainage purposes. 
The climate is semi-tropical, and the 
rainfall heavy along the coast. 

Production and Industry. The lead- 
ing industry is agriculture, the main 
crops being com, rice, and cotton, 
with some oats, potatoes, and tobacco. 
Dairying is also practised to a limited 
extent, and there is extensive lumber- 
ing, There are sulphur-mines and salt 
deposits; valuable fisheries and oyster 
beds extend along the coast, 

Commimications, The Mississippi 
and other rivers afford exceptional in- 
land waterways; the railways are 
extensive (4,639 miles), mainly on the 
lines of the lliinots Central, Louisville 
and Nashville, Texas and Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific systems. There is 
also a limited mileage (316 miles) of 
electric track, and 4,194 miles of navi- 
gable waterways. 

Towns# Baton Rouge is the 
stete capital, and contains the state 
uniTersity (founded 1860), and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(opened 1874). New Orleans is by far 
me laiwest town, and is the state sea- 
port. It contains the Roman OathoUo 
University of Loyola, founded 1904, 


The New Orleans University (founded 
1847) IS for coioured persons. About 
56 per cent of the population of 
Louifaiana are of the Roman Catholic 

faith. 

History. Louisiana was annexed to 
France by La Salle in 1682. He named 
it after Louis XIV, and the district 
was colonized by the French in 1699 
In 1717 it was ceded to a chartered 
company promoted by the notorious 
Law; resumed in 1720 by the Grown* 
ceded to Spain (1703); and re-ceded* 
to France again in 1800. In 1803 the 
United States pmehased Louisiana 
from France, ana it w^as admitted into 
the Union in 1812. Pop. (1930) 
2,101,593 (776,326 being Mgroes).^ 
Of. A. Phelps, Louisiana (in American 
Commonwealth Series). 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, King of the 
French, horn at Paris, 1773, died at 
Claremont, lilngiand, 1850. He was 
the eldest son of Philippe Egalite (see 
Obleans), and during his fathers 
lifetime he was known as due de 
Chartres, His education was entrusted 
to Madame de Genlis. In 1791 he 
entered the Eovolutionary army, and 
took part in the battles of Vahny and 
Jemappes; was present at the bom- 
bardment of Venloo and Maostricht, 
and distinguiBhed himself at Neer- 
winden. 

Dumouriez had formed a scheme 
for placing him on the throne as a 
constitutional monarch, and, being 
included in the order of arrest directed 
against Dumouriez in 1793, ho took 
refuge within Austrian territory. For 
twenty-one years he remained exiled 
from France, living in ^'arious Euro- 
pean countries, and in America, He 
had become due d*Orl6ans on the 
execution of his father in 1793, and in 
1809 he married the daughter of Fer- 
dinand IV of Naples. After the fall of 
Napoleon I he returned to France, 
and was reinstated in his rank and 
property. 

At the Revolution of July, 1830, 
and the abdication of Charles X, he 
was made ‘lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom,’ and in August became con- 
stitutional king of the French. He 
reignedforeighteen years {ste France), 
when the Revolution of Feb., 1848, 
drove him from the throne to exile In 
England. — BiBLiodBAPHY: L. G. 
Michaud, Public and Primte Life of 
Louis Philippe; Camlmdge Modem 
HiMory (vof. xh F- A. Gruyer, La 
Jemmse da toi Louis Philippe, 

LOUIS-QUATORZB STYLE (l6-§- 
kA-torz), a style of architecture and 
internal ornamentation prevalent in 
France in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Externally the forms are classioal, 
fceely treated, and rustication is much 
employed; the windows are larger and 
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the rooms more lofty and spacious 
than in buildings of the preceding 
period, and there is generally an effort 
at sumptuous elegance. The Palace 
of Versailles and the east front of the 
liOnvre are prominent examples of 
this style. The most characteristic 
features of the Lonis-Qnatorze style, 
however, are seen in the internal 
ornamental decoration, the great 
medium of which was |dlt etncco- 
work, and its most striking charac- 
teristics are an infinite play of light 
and shade, and a certain disregard of 
symmetry of parts and of symmetrical 
arrangement. The characteristic de- 
tails are the scroll and shell. The 
classical ornaments, and all the ele- 
ments of the Cinquecento, from which 
the Lonis-Qnatorze proceeded, are 
admitted under peculiar treatment, or 
as accessories; the panels are formed 
by chains or scrolls, the concave and 
convex alternately; some clothed with 
an acanthus foliation, others plain. 

Louis-Quinze (lo-e-kat^) is given to 
the variety of style which prevailed 
in France during the reign of Louis 
XV. In it the want of symmetry in 
the details, and of symmetrical ar- 
rangement, which characterize the 
Louis XIV style, are carried to an 
extreme. It is crowded with meaning- 
less parts devoid of beauty and ex- 
pression. The four varieties of French 
furniture are referred to under 
Fubnitube* 

LOUISVILLE, a city of Jefferson 
county, Kentucky, United States, 
sometimes called Falls City from the 
rapids of the Ohio River (descending 
26 feet in 2 miles), above which the 
city stands. It is the largest city of 
the state, with a river frontage of 7 
mileB, and connected by bridges with 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, on the 
opposite bank of the river, and in the 
state of Indiana. 

A canal 2| miles long carries the 
river traffic round the rapids. Louis- 
ville Is a great railway junction and a 
great centre of trade. There is a 
university. The city was founded in 
1778, and named in honour of Louis 
XVI of France. It was chartered as a 
city in 1828. Pop. (1930), 307,745. 

LOURDES (lord), a town of Hautes- 
Pyrdndes, France, and one of the 
chief places of Roman Catholic pil- 
grimage in Europe. In 1858 a peasant 
maiden (Bernadette Soubirous) de- 
clared that she had been favoured with 
visions of the Virgin Mary, in the 
grotto wffiere now stands the shrine 
devoted to Our Lady of Lmrdm^ Pop. 
14,164. 

LOURENOO marques, a seaport 
of Portuguese East Africa, on Delagoa 
Bay (q.v.). The capital of Mozam- 
bique, it is the nearest outlet for the 


produce of the Transvaal. There Is 
a large harbour and extensive docks. 
The city has a botanic garden. Pop. 
20,000 (7,000 white). 

LOUSE, the common name of about 
forty species of small wingless Insects, 
parasitic on man and other mammals. 
There is a simple ey© or ocellus, on 
each side of a distinctly differentiated 
head, the under surface of which bears 
a suctorial mouth. There is little 
distinction between the thorax and 
abdomen, but the segments of the 
former carry three pairs of legs. The 
legs are short, with short claws or 
with two opposing hooks, affording a 
very firm hold. The body is flattened 
and nearly transparent, composed of 
eleven or twelve distinct segments. 
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LOUSEWORT (Pedioularis), a lai^e 
genus of Scrophulariacese, half -para- 
sitic herbs with their roots attached 
to those of other plants. Two pink- 
fiowered species, F. paluMris and P. 

S "lea, are British, Many handsome 
are found on the Alps and other 
high mountains. The belief that these 
plants induce lousiness In sheep Is 
without foundation. 

LOUTH, a municipal borough of 
Lincolnshire, England, on the Lud- 
and connected with the Humber by a 
canal constructed in 1763. Brewing 
is carried on, and agricultural imple- 
ments are manufactured. The church 
of St. Peter dates from the tweiffch 
century, and there are traces of a 
twelfth-century Cistercian abbey. 
Pop. (1931), 0^678. 

LOUTH, the smallest county of the 
Irish Free State, in Leinster; area, 
208,814 acres, exclusive of water. In 
Its coast-line are Oarlingford Lough, 
Dundalk Bay, and the estuary of the 
Bo 3 m©. Agrioulture is the main in- 
dustry, but fishing is important: linen 
is manufactured. Drogheda and Dun- 
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dalk (tk© couEty town) are the princi- 
pal 

The county is named after Loum, a 
village within its boundaries, origin- 
aily known as Knoclrfergus. As^a 
county Louth existed from the thir- 
teenth to the fourteenth century as a 
part of Ulster, and was before that 
time a fief of Argial. Pop. (1926), 
62,739. 

LOU¥AIN (Id-van; FI. Lewen; Ger. 
Ldwew), a town of Brabant, Belgium, 
on. the Dyle. In shape the town 



Lottvrs, Olastoabury Abbey 


resembles a circle, th© circumference 
being formed by old ramparts, now 
partiaEy converted into promenades. 
In the fourteenth century the town 
was a centre of the cloth trade, but 
was taken by Duke Wenceslas in 
1383, and most of the tradesmen 
emigrated to escape Ms persecutions. 

The university, founded in 1123 by 
Duke John IV of Brabant, was re- 
garded as one of the most famous in 
Europe in the sixteenth century, hav- 
ing 6,000 students and {1647-1606) 13 
colleges* It was closed by the French 
Kepuhlicans, but revived by the 
Dutch Government in 1817* The 
Hotel de Viile was erected between 
1447 and 1463, and houses some not^ 
able pictures. The church of St. 
jpohael was ejected for the Jfsults 


(ICoO-CG). Outside the town is the 
Abba ye de Parc, a IMorbertiniau house 
founded in 1129, dissolved diirmgthe 
Kevolulion, but revived in 1836. 

During the European War Louvain 
was early occupied by the Germans 
(19th Aug. ,1914); the town was sacked 
(27th Aug., 1914). The university 
library, with its magnificent collection 
of books and MSS., was burnt by- 
German troops, but thousands of 
books were sent out from England in 
1921, to replace those destroyed, and 
an American rebuilding schcnio was 
approved by the Belgian Govenmient. 
The new building was opened in 1928, 
Pop. (1931), 38,734. 

LOUVIERS, a town of the depart- 
ment of the Eure, France. It has 
a church dating from the iweltth 
century; there are traces of a Cister- 
cian abbey. Pop. 10,320. 


LOUVRE (lo'ver), in arcMtectnro, a 
dome-turret rising from the roof of a 
hall or other apartment, formerly 
open at the sides, but now generally 
glazed. Louvres were originally in- 
tended to allow the smoke to escape 
when the fire was kindled In the 
middle of the room. Louvre vmidmn 
is the name given to a window in a 
church tower, partially closed by slabs 
or sloping boards or bars called Imvre 
hoards (corrupted into luffer or Umr 
boards)* which are placed across to 
exclude the rain, wmile allowing the 
sound of the bell to pass. 

LOUVRE. See Paris. 

LOV'AGE, a herbaceous perennial 
umbelliferous plant, genus Ligusticum, 
widely distributed throughout tem- 
perate regions. L. offirinaU* common 
lovage, is sometimes used as an aro- 
matic stimulant. A. srotieum, found 
on the sea-coa*5ts of Scotland, is oc- 
casionally used as a pot-herb. 

LOV'AT, Simon Fraser, Lord, second 
. son of Thomas BYascr of Beaufort, 
afterwards twelfth Lord Lovat, born 
1667, beheaded at Tower Hill, Lon- 
don, 1747, In 1699, on the death of 
his father, ho assumed the title of Lord 
Lovat, to which on the death of the 
eleventh Lord Lovat his father had 
acquired a disputed claim. Ho effected 
a forced marriage with the Dowager 
Lady Lovat, for wMch ho was out- 
lawed and forced to take refuge in 
Prance. 

After a varied life of Intriguing, first 
on the Hanoverian side and next on 
the Stuart, and a long imprisonment, 
claim to his title, which had been 
obiected to in various elerdions, was 
finally allowed by the Court of Session 
in 1730. On the outbreak of the 
Bebeliion of 1746 Lovat acted with 
his usual duplicity. Joined Prince 
Edward, was captured aft^r 
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Culloden, and executed. — B ibmo- ‘ 
Grapht: Sir Walter Scott, Tales of a 
Grandfather; W. G. Mackenzie, Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lomf: his Life and 
Times. 

LO¥E“BIRD, a name given to two 
genera of diminutive birds (Agapomis 
and Psiitactila) of the parrot family. 
Tlie former genus belongs to the 
Ethiopian region, and the latter to 
tropical America. They receive their 
name from the great attachment 
shown to each other by the male and 
female birds. Swindern’s love-bird is 
barely 6 inches in length. 

LOVELACE, Richard, English poet, 
was horn in 1618, and died in 1658. 
He was educated at the Charterhouse 
and at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. En- 
tering the army, he became a captain 
in 1639. He was an ardent Royalist, 
and in 1042 was imprisoned for 
presenting the Kentish Petition to 
Parliament. 

In 1646 he raised a regiment for the 
service of the French king, France 
being then at war with Spain, and 
commanded it in person. He was 
imprisoned again in 1648 ; in 1649 he 
published his principal collection of 
lyrics, called Lv casta. His poetry 
enjoys a reputation entirely out of 
proportion to its bulk, owing to his 
two poems To Althea from Prison 
and To Lucasta, on going to the Wars. 

LOVER, Samuel, Irish novelist and 
song-writer, born in 1797, and died in 
1868. Among his works arer Legends 
and Stories of Ireland (1832-4); Porg 
O’ More, a novel (1837); Songs and 
Ballads (1839); Handy Andy, a novel 
(1842); and Treasure Trove, a novel 
(1844). The Angel’s Whisper, Molly 
Bawn, and the Low -hacked Car are 
among his most popular songs. — Of. 

B. Bernard, Life of Samuel Lover. 

LOW ARCHIPELAGO, an atoll 
group of Oceania (q.v.) known as the 
Paumotu and Tuamotu. They are 
mostly French possessions. 

LOWE (16), Sir Hudson, lieutenant- 
general, born at Galway 1769, died 
1844. In 1813 he was attached to the 
army of Bliicher. On the fab of 
Napoleon he was appointed Governor 
of St. Helena, but incurred the aver- 
sion of Napoleon, and many charges 
of undue severity were brought 
against Mm which were subsequently 
refuted. Sir Hudson was allowed to 
die in poverty. His Letters and 
Journals were published in 1852.— 
Bibuiogbapht: B. C. Seaton, Sir 
Hudson Lowe and Napoleon; Sir W. 
Scott, Life of Napoleon Bmnaparte 
(voL ix). 

LOW'ELL, a city of Massachusetts, 
United States, at the confluence of 


LOW-TEMPERATURE 

the Concord and Merrimac Bivera, 
It is a leading industrial centre, with 
huge mills and factories operated by 
the power harnessed from Pawtucket 
Falls (32 feet drop) on the Merrimac. 
It is an Important railway centre. 
Founded in 1822, it became a city in 
1836. Pop. (1930), 100,234. 

LOWESTOFT, a seaport, municipal 
borough, and watering-place of Suf- 
folk, England. The harbour is 
partly formed by two piers (1,300 
feet long), and there is an esplanade. 
The fisheries are important. The four- 
teenth-century church of St. ]\largaret 
and the parks are prominent features. 
Railway connections are provided by 
the L.N.E. Railway. 



Swlndem’s Love-bird (Psittacuta Smnderniana) 


During the European War Lowes- 
toft was a naval base, and was bom- 
barded by four German cruisers, 
assisted by Zeppelins and destroyers, 
and supported by the German battle- 
fleet (25th April, 1916), The bom- 
bardment lasted for twenty minutes. 
Another sea-raid was made in Nov., 
1916, and air-craft attacks were fre- 
quent. Pop. (1931), 41,768. 

LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBON- 
E6ATION, the distillation of coal at a 
comparatively low temperature. In 
ordinary gas-works practice coal is 
distilled at a temperature of about 
1,000 ® C. to 1,200® C., compared with 
500® C. to 600® G. in the low-tempera- 
ture processes. The temperature of 
distillation determines the nature of 
the products, gaseous and residual, 
obtained from a given coal. 

At high temperatures the more 
volatile hydro-carbons in the coal ard 
removed much more completely, with 
the result th5.t the residual fuel (* eoke ”) 
is practically devoid of volatile 
matter. Very large volumes of gas are 
also formed. At low temperatures the 
residual solid fuel (coalite, smokeless 
fuel, and other trade names) contains 
about 10 per cent, of voiatiio matter, 
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wMlo a greater proportion of liglit 
oils, motor-spirit, &o., is formed, and 
much less gas. 

Coal — Britain’s most important raw 
material — is an exceedingly complex 
mixture of substances, many of which 
aro valuable for chemical purposes, 
and most of which are combustible. 
The nitrogen in coal can be recovered 
as ammonium sulphate, and the nitro- 
gen in fuel is practically Britain’s only 
native source of fixed nitrogen. 

Large quantities of motor-spirit are 
imported annually, and the Nu’vt 
depends more and more on supplies of 
oil-fuel for its motive power. Both 
these substances can be obtained by 
distilling coal. It therefore becomes a 
question ol national importance to 
ascertain whether it is more ad- 
vantageous to burn raw coal, or to 
ti*eat it by distilling it first at a low 
temperature. 

Will the value of the distillation 
and residual products of 1 ton of dis- 
tilled coal be sufficiently in excess of 
the value of 1 ton of raw coal to 
Justify the additional labour and 
capital costs introduced? No satis- 
factory answer has yet been found. 
At present it is doubtful whether there 
Is a satisfactory process of low-tem- 
perature distillation — quite apart from 
economic and national considerations. 
The greatest technical difficulty arises 
from the swelling of the coal. The 
swollen coal forms a kind of ‘ pudding ’ 
which chokes the retorts. 

To prevent this the coals used must 
be suitably blended and the heating 
must be carried on very carefully, and 
special means must be taken to get the 
jheat applied to the coal throughout 
its entire body. The systems which 
have depended upon heating a mass of 
coal from the outside have all failed 
owing to this difficulty, and various 
methods have been adopted to over- 
come this. 

In the Del Mont© process small coal 
is fed into the bottom end of an in- 
clined tube about 12 inches in dia- 
meter, which is externally heated by 
gas, The inolined tube slopes at an 
angle of about 15* to the ground, and 
has in the centre of St a hollow tube 
having on the outside an Archimedean 
^iral blade. Hot gases pass up the 
centre of this inner shaft, and the out- 
side of the cylinder is also heated. As 
the shaft rotates, the blades are sup- 

S osed to drive the coal along. When 
El© coal comes out, it falls into con- 
veyors which remove it. These retorts 
are very simple mechanically, and the 
principle is an attractive one, but un- 
fortunately a highly bituminous coal 
tends to stiofc, and if sticking takes 
place, the coal inside the retort win 
clog up and get wedged in between the 
blades of the spirah end the congealed 


mass will turn round as a solid whole 
thus putting the plant out of action* 
The Tarless Fuel Company of 
Battersea has a vertical retort which 
tapers from the bottom to the top and 
is heated by gas. The inside of the 
retort has large cast-iron fins cast on 
it, so that the body of the retort is 
divided into four or five more or less 
parallel regions of small section. The 
inside of the retort Is kept under a 
suction of some 18 to 20 inches of 
vacuum. The purpose of this is to 
give the coal a better chance of giving 
up its * volatiles ’ at a low temperature 
With ordinary bituminous coal the 
‘yield’ per ton of coal would b© 
approximately as follows: L.T. coke 
14*5 cw't.; pitch, 120 lb.; fuel oil, ij 
galL; light oils and spirit, 7-5 gall * 
ammonium sulphate, 6 lb.; gaa* 
3,800 c. feet. With a cannel or other 
highly bituminous coal the propor- 
tions of fuel oil and light oils w^ould be 
greater, and that of solid fuel less. 
NeeOoAL ; Coal-tar. — B iBLioaRAPHT : 
W. A. Bone, Coal aM its Scientific 
Uses; A. H. Sexton and W. B, David- 
son, Fml and Refractory Materials. 


LOWTHER, village of Westmor- 
land. It is 4 miles from Penrith and 
gives its name to the family of which 
the Ear! of Lonsdale is the head. Here 
is the earl’s seat, Lowther Castle, built 
in the style of the 14th century and 
containing some valuable treasures. 


LOWTHER HILLS (longer), a 
rang© of Seottibh hills extending 
across the South of Lanarkshire and 
north of Dumf riesshir© to the southern 
borders of Peebles and Selkirk shires. 
Highest summits, Creen Lowther 
(2,403 feet) and Lowther Hill (2,377 
feet). 


LOYOXA, Ignatius, original name 
Inigo Lonex de RecaMe, the founder of 
the Jesuits (q.v.), bom at the castle of 
Loyola, Guipuzcoa, 1491, died in 
Rome 1556* He was a page at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, but 
entered the ai*my, and during the 
defence of Pampeluna against the 
French (1521) he was severely 
wounded, and a long and tedious con- 
finement was the result. The offiy 
books he found to relieve its tedium 
were books of devotion and the lives 
of saints. This eoura© of reading in- 
duced a fit of passionate devotion and 
repentance in which he renounced the 
world, mad© a formal visit to the 
shrine of the Virg'ln at Montserrat, 
and vo-wed himself her knight (1522). 

After his dedication he mad© a 
.pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, 
■and from 1524 to 1527 attended the 
sehools and univejwities of Barcelona, 
i Alcala, and Salamanca, In 1528 he 
I went to Paris for gonora! and theo* 
'lojrfcal training. 
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Here in 15S4 he formed the nucleus ' 
of the Society of Jesus, Francois 
Xavier, professor of philosophy. Lay- 
nez, and others having sworn in con- 
iunction with Loyola to devote them- 
selves to the care of the Church and 
the conversion of infidels. Rome ulti- 
mately became their head-quarters, 
when Loyola submitted the plans of 
his new order to Paul III, who, under 
certain limitations, confirmed it in 
1540. (See Jesuits.) Loyola con- 
tinued to reside in Rome and govern 
the society he had constituted till his 
death. He was beatified in 1607 by 
Paul V, and canonized in 1622 by 
Gregory XV. — BiBLioaEAPHY: P. 
Thompson, Saint Ignatius Loyola; 
H. Joli, St. Ignace de Loyola; J. J. 
Campbell, The Jesuits (1534-1921); 
see also Letters and Instructions 
of St, Ignatius Loyola, translated by 
D, W, O’Leary. 

LOZSiRE (lo-zdr), a department of 
Southern France, comprising parts of 
pre-Revoluiionary Languedoc and 
Gdvaudan; area, 1,996 sq. miles. The 
department is generally mountainous 
(Cevennes), Mount Loz^re rising to 
4,884 feet. The general character of 
the department is pastoral, live-stock 
being largely raised and cheese- 
maldng practised to some extent. The 
Rivers Allier, Lot, and Tarn rise 
within the department, which belongs 
fco the basins of the Loire, the Rhdne, 
and the Garonne. The capital is 
Mend©. Pop. <1931), 101,841. 

LUBAO, a town of Pampanga, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, 30 miles 
from Manila by rail, with a large trade 
in indigo, rice, and sugar. Pop. about 
21,175. 

LUBBOCK. Sir John, English poli- 
tician and naturalist, horn in London 
1834, died 1913, Joined his father’s 
banking business in 1848; partner in 
1856; entered Parliament in 1870 for 
Maidstone; and represented London 
University from 1880 till 1900, when 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Avebury. H© was an authority on 
finance and education, and his name 
was associated with several impor- 
tant public measures, such as the 
Bank Holiday and Ancient Monu- 
ments Acts. His works include: Pre- 
historic Times; Origin of Oivilimtion; 
Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects; 
Bfiiish Wild Flowers in their Relation 
io Insects; Ants» Bees, and Wasps; 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; and The 
Pleasures of Life, 

LtiBECK, a free city and state of 
Germany, and a constituent of the 
German Reich, 12 miles from the 
Gulf of Lfibeok, on the Baltic; area- 
115 aq. miles. The city is the capital 
©i th0 and was formerly sur- 


rounded by walls, of which four 
striking fifieenth-century gates sur? 
vive. It was founded by Count 
Adolphus II of Holstein (1143) 
ceded to Saxony (1158 ), and In Bani&b 
occupation in 1201. In 1226 Lftbecis 
became a free Imperial city, and (1241) 
the leader of the Hanseatic League 
(see Hanse Towns). 

Prance annexed the city in 1810, 
but renounced all rights after the 
battle of Leipzig (1813), and Lilbeck 
eventually Joined the North Geiman 
Confederation (1866), becoming a 
state of the empire in 1870, It is now 
a republic by Constitution dated 23rd 
May, 1920, and is governed by a 
House of Burgesses {80 members), 
which elects a Senate (12 meixiherg). 

Lilbeck Cathedral was founded by 
Henry the Lion in 1173, and was 
completed in the fourteenth century. 
A channel connects Ltibeck with the 
Baltic, but Travemiinde (in the state) 
is the port. Liibeck is a rafiway Junc- 
tion, and has an extensive trade in 
timber and wine. Pop. (state, 1925), 
127,971; (town, 1926), 120,788.— Cf, 
W. King, Three Free Cities. 

LUBITSOH, Ernst, German actor. 
He was bom in Berlin, 29th Jan., 1892, 
and from 1911 to 1922 gained expert 
ience as an actor in Germany. 
In 1922 he went to America to 
direct Mary Bickford’s work for th© 
films, and since 1927 he has produced 
for the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration. 

LUBLIN, a town and capital of the 
government of Lublin, Poland, on th© 
Bistrzyca, with a thirteenth-century 
cathedral and the ancient palace of 
John Sobieski, In 1702 Lublin was 
sacked by Charles XII of Sweden. 
During the European War it was 
captured by the Germans (July, 10X5). 
Pop. (1931), 112,522* 

LUBRICANTS, substances em- 
ployed to reduce friction between sur- 
faces subjected to loads and moving 
relative to each other. The lubricant 
is introduced between the moving 
paria and holds them apart. When 
two solid bodies are rubbed together, 
there is a measurable resistance to the' 
movement, no matter how carefuUy 
they have been machined and polished 
to ensui‘6 smoothness. TMs is caused 
by the abrasive action of microscopic 
ridges and projections* 

WbJdto friction between solids can 
be reduced to fluid friction by th© 
use of a lubricant, th© efficiency of the 
machine Ife increased, while the tem- 
perature of the working parts and the 
wear and tear are reduced. Among 
the substances employed are: solids, 
plumbago, graphite, and soapstone; 
semi-solids, greases, consisting ei 
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animal and Tcgetable oils enmlsilled 
witli soap and water, or mineral oi3 
thickened with soap; liquids, animal, 
Tegetahle, and mineral oils, singly or 
in combination. 

The characteristics of a mbricantr-- 
Tiscosity, oiliness, body, degree of 
freedom from corroding acids and 
from liability to oxidisse to gummy and 
sticky substances, and temperature 
actions — are found to vary from sub- 
stance to substance. 

LUCAN (Marcus Annoaus Lucanus), 
Eoman poet of the Silver Age, was 
born in a.d. 39, and died in a.b. 65. 
He was a grandson of Seneca the 
rhetorician, and a nephew of Seneca 
the philosopher. Lucan’s father was a 
very wealthy man, and the poet 
received the best education procur- 
able. 

The aim of Eoman education at 
that time was to make a man eloquent, 
and Lucan proved only too apt a 
pupil. He astonished everyone by his 
precocity, and in his early twenties be- 
came so well known for his poetry as 
to excite the jealousy of the Emperor 
Hero. Nero forbade him to recite in 
public, and Lucan retaliated for this 
insult by joining in the conspii*acy of 
Piso. He was betrayed, and in order 
to save himself offered to give informa- 
tion. Ho began by denouncing his 
own mother, and %vent on to reveal 
the names of all his follow-conspirators. 

He did not succeed, however, in his 
design of saving his own miserable 
life. He committed snicide on com- 
pulsion by means of opening his veins, 
and died reciting some lines of his own 
composition about a soldier who died 
in like fashion. 

Lucan was a very yoimg man when 
he died, and his work has all the 
defects of a young man’s work. A 
large proportion of his faults, how- 
ever, are due to the faulty system of 
Eoman education, which increased 
his natural tendency to prefer epigram 
to truth, and encouraged him to en- 
deavour continually to make a point. 
He had many of the qualities of a 

S ?eafc poet; he was copious in his dic- 
on, lively In his imagination, and 
bold in hi« political wisdom. His 
fluency of writing was fatal to his 
greatness. He is, however, easily the 
greatest poet of the Silver Age. — - 
Bibmogeaphy; C. E. Haskins and 
W. B. HeMand, The Pharsalia (the 
best English edition); Sir Edward 
Ridley, Lucan s Pharsalia Translated, 

LUCANfA, an ancient division of 
Southern Italy ivhich extended across 
from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Gulf 
of Tarentum, The Lucanians were 
a branch of the Samnite nation# 
and were subdued hy the Eomans in, 


LUCAS, Edward Verrall, English 
author. Born in 1865, he was edu- 
cated privately. He began to wite 
and in 1902 joined the staff of Punchl 
He made a reputation as a humorist 
by the skits written with C. L. Graves 
including Wisdom While You Waii 
and Hustled History. Some of his 
works are travel books, such as A 
Wanderer in London, and others are 
anthologies such as The Open Road 
Some deal with art and others are 
novels of a somewhat di&ciirsn e kind, 
A selection shows his versatility: 
Highways and Byways in Sussex'* 
Over Bemertoids; Mr. Ingleside; A 
Boswell of Baghdad; John Oojisiable 
the Painter; and A Wnmlerer among 
Pictures. About 1924 he became chair- 
man of the publishing firm of Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. He -was made a Com- 
panion of Honour in 1932. 

LUCAS, John Seymour, English 
painter. Bom m London, 21st Dec., 
1819, he was apprenticed to a wood 
carver, but later studied painting at 
the Eoyal Academy schools. His 
paintings of historical scenes won for 
him a considerable reputation, not- 
able ones being ‘'The Armada in 
Sight” and “After Cuiloden.” Ho 
also painted a panel for the Royal 
Exchange, London. Lucas was made 

A. R.A. in 1886 and r.a. in 1898. He 
died SihMay, 1923. 

LUCCA, a province of Tuscany, 
Italy. It is mountainous in the north, 
lying in the Soroiiio Valley, but is 
agriculturally productive. The chief 
seaport, Viarregio, exports oils, wines, 
silks, and fruits. Area, 685 sq. miles: 
pop. <1931), 339,991. 

LUCCA (ancient LUCA), a city and 
capital of above province, on the 
Serchio (ancient A mar). The seventh- 
century church of S. B'’rediano was 
founded by the Lombard kings 
Bertharic and Cunibert to honour St. 
Frigidianus, an Irish archbishop of 
Lucca (560~5 78 ). The Romans estab- 
lished a colony in Luca about 177 a.b., 
and it was included in Qallia Cisalpbm, 
In 1805 Lucca formed, with Pioin- 
bino, a principality given by Napoleon 
to hia sister, Princess Elisa Baeciocchi. 
It was incorporated in the Kingdom 
of Italy in 1860. Pop. (commune,! 
1931), 81,807. ; 

LUCERA, a city of Foggia, Southern 
Italy, with a castle erected by the 
Emperor Frederick II (of Germany)' 
and rebuilt by Charles I (about 1275), 
and a Gothic cathedral. Liicera wm 
a Roman colony {Lumtm) fmm 3l| 

B. c.> but was destroyed in a.». 663. 
It was restored by Frederick XI, who 
oolom 2 ;ed it with Saracens from! 
Sicily (1223). Frederick died (1250) at 
the Oastel Fiorentlno, near Luclto. 
Pop. 17,000, 
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LUCERNA'RIA (Lat. lucemat a 
lamp), the typical example of the 
Liicernariid®, a family of the Scypho- 
aoa, nearly allied to many of the 
Jelly-fishes. The most familiar species 
is the Lmemaria (Haliclystvs) auH- 
cilia, a little, somewhat bell-shaped 
organism which is frequently foimd 
adhering by its short stalk to sea- 
weeds, &c. The mouth Is situated in 
the centre of the bell. It can detach 
itself at will emd swim freely about by 
contracting and expanding the bell- 
shaped disc or ‘umbrella,* as it is 
technically called. 

LUCERNE dd-sem'; Uer. Luzern), 
a city and capital of the canton of 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the margin of 
Lake Lucerne and on the swift-run- 
ning Beuss, where it emerges from the 
lake. On the landward side the town 
is surrounded by walls with nine 
watch-towers dating fz’oia 1385, and 
the river is spanned by eight bridges, 
two of which are roofed-in and span 
the river obliquely. The ‘Lion of 
Lucerne/ a monument by Thorwald- 
sen (1821) to the Swiss guards who 
fell while defending the Tuileries 
(10th Aug., 1792) is noteworthy. The 
glaoier-garden contains relics of the 
ice period. Lucerne is one of the 
three seats of the Swiss Diet, has an 
important gi’ain market, and manu- 
factures silk and cotton fabrics, and 
carriages. Pop. (1930), 47,066. 

LUCERNE, LAKE OF, or VIER- 
WAL0'STATTER-SEE. meaning 
.‘Lake 6i the Four ITorest Cantons,' a 
Swiss lake bounded by the cantons of 
tJri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lu- 
cerne, and noted for its magnificent 
scenery and historical associations. 
Length from Lucerne to Fluelen, 23 
miles; mdth, from '} to 2 miles: 
greatest depth, 7 00 feet; altitude 1,434 
feet. 

LUCERNE (MedieSgo), a genus of 
leguminous plants containing at least 
ninety species. The purple medick 
(M. sailva) is a valuable pasture and 
forage plant extensively cultivated in 
some of the chalky districts of 
England and France, and also in 
America. It is perennial and yields 
two or more crops in the year. In 
California it is known by the Spanish 
name of Alfalfa. 

LUCIAN (Lucianus), Creek satirist, 
was bom m Samosata in about a.b. 
125, and died soon after a.d. 180. 
Most of the information which we 
possess about him Is derived from his 
own writings, and, as it is never qtdte 
certain when he is serious and when 
he is not, It is impossible to he sum of 
the value of this information. The 
usually accepted story is that he 
began his career as apprentice to his 


uncle, a sculptor, but soon tired of this 
profession and became a rhetorician. 

Eighty- two pieces have com© down 
to us under the name of Lucian. Five 
of these are undoubtedly spurious, 
eight others and the epigrams arc 
almost certainly spurious, and several 
others are of doubtful authenticity. 
Among so many writings, it is only 
possible to select a few of the best for 
special mention. The LMogues of ike 
Bmd, Dialogues of the Gods, and 
Dialogues of the Sea- Gods are perhaps 
the most famous of Lucian’s works. 
Witty, cynical, and Irrevereiifc, they 
haxe constantly been admired and 
imitated. 

Another famous work is Trm His- 
tories, a satire on the marvellous talcs 
of poets and logographers. The satire 
d^oes not spare even Homer lumself. 
This highly amusing book has in- 
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spired the production of even greater 
books, such as Gulliver's Travels, and 
the masterpieces of Rabelais. Lucius, 
or the Ass is of doubtful authenticity, 
bnt it is an interesting romance in 
miniature. It tells the same story that 
Apuleius tells with many amplifica- 
tions and in a more mystical fashion 
in his Golden Ass. 

Concerning the Death of Peregrinm 
and Alexander, or the False Prophet 
expose with great wittiness the hypo- 
crisy of two religious imposters* The 
Lover of X/ying discusses the reason 
why some persons take a delight in 
lying for its own sake. The Banquet 
and the Sale of Lives are delightful 
satires on philosophers and philo- 
sophy. Lucian is at his best when 
attacking quack-philosophers, especi- 
ally those of the Cynic school. — 
Bibmogeapht: H. w. L. Hime, 
Ludan; the Syrian SatirfM; M. Oolsefc, 
JSssai SUT la Vie et les (Elmres de 
Jjmnen; W. L. Co}lim,Lunan (Ancient 
Classics for Ei^lish Readers Series); 
O* Martha, Les Moralistm sous 
V Empire romain. 

LUCIFER (or in Greek, Phosphoros, 
both meaning ligU-bearer), a name 
anciently given to the planet Tenus as 
the morning star. The term is used 
figuratively by Isaiah (xiv, 12) and 
applied to the Babylonian king# but 
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it was mistaken by tlie commontators 
foe a reference to Satan. Tbe passage 
runs as follows: ‘^*How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning I ” The name of Lucifer was 
used in this sense by Milton. 

LUCIL'KJS, Gains, an early Roman 
satirist, grand-uncle to Pompey the 
Great, born at Suessa 180 b.c„ died 
at Naples about 103 b.c. He is con- 
sidered the inventor of the Roman 
satire, because he first gave it the 
foiun under which this kind of poetry 
was carried to perfection by Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. 

LHCINA, goddess of light, among 
the ancient Romans, a title given to 
Diana in her capacity of the goddess 
who presided over child-birth. 

LUCKNOW', a city of India, 
capital of a division of the province 
of Agra and Oudh. It lies along the 
River Gumti. Among the most not- 
able buildings are the Kaisatbagh, a 
palace built by Wajid Ali in 1850; the 
ImAmbarra or mausoleum of Asoof ud 
Dowlah; the great mosque called the 
Jam4 Masjid, now a Jail; the Hosein- 
abad or Small Imdinbarra, with the 
mausoleum of Mahommed Ali; the 
Marfcini^re founded by General Martin, 
which clothes and educates 120 boys, 
the Canning College, and several 
English schools ; also St. J ohn’s church, 
American and Roman Catholic 
churches; library, hospitals, lunatic 
asylum, and a new university. 

Lucknow was one of the chief scenes 
of the Indian Mutiny (1857-8). At the 
beginning of the mutiny the Residency 
was fortified hy Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and after his death (4th July, 1857) 
it was closely besieged by the rebels 
till relief was brought by Havelock 
and Outram. The relieving force was 
only a small one, however, and the 
British were again besieged, partly la 
the Residency, partly in a wailed 
garden called the Aiambdgh. 

In the middle of October Sir Colin 
Campbell gained possession of the 
place after severe fighting; hut as it 
seemed impossible to hold it with the 
troops at ms disposal he left Sir James 
Out»m to defend the Alamb4gh, and 
removed the civilians, women, and 
children to Oawnpore. At last, in 
March, 1858, Sir Colin returned with 
a suffloieat force, completely defeated 
the rebels, and permanently recovered 
the town. Lucknow, once famous for 
the production of costly Jewellery, has 
still important productions in silver, 
«30pper, and brass wares# Hop. (103X), 
274 , 059 . * 

LUCRETIA* a Roman lady who 
was outraged hy Sextus, son of 
Tarquinius Superhtfs, King of Eome- 
3he stabbed herself, and her death was 


the signal for a, revolution, by which 
the Tarquins were expelled from Romo 
and a republic formed. The storv k 
told by Livy (i, 57 - 593 . ^ 

LUCRE'TIUS (Titus Lucretius 
Carus;, Roman poet, author of the' 
greatest of all didactic poems, wasi 
bom about 98 b.c., and died about 
55 B.c. Of the events of liis life we 
know almost nothing. Our sole 
authority is St. Jerome’s Chronicle 
which has this entry under the year 
94 B.c. : Titus Lucretius the poet was 
bom. He was subsequently drived 
mad by a love -philtre. In his lucid 
intervals he wwote some books which 
Cicero subsequently edited. He com* 
mitted suicide in the forty-fourth year 
of his age.” 

The truth of all these statements 
has been questioned. Lucretius was 
certainly born before 04 b.c., prob‘ 
ably In 97 b.c., or 95 b.c. at the very 
latest. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
any drag, no matter what its potency, 
could cause a permanent mental 
derangement. It is even more nn- 
likely that so long a poem as the De 
Rerum Natura cmild have been com- 

E osed during lucid intervals of sanity. 

b is not a short poem, like those of 
Cowper, but a poem of over seven 
thousand iino.s in length, and a model 
of close reasoning and clear exposition. 
It is doubtful whether it was Marcus! 
or Quintus Cicero who edited the 
poems. Marcus w’as not in sympathy 
with the Epicurean system of philo- 
sophy, and it is curious that there is 
no mention in his Epistles of his 
editorial labouz's. Donatns, w^ho men- 
tions Lucretius’s death as having 
taken place in 55 B.C., does not give' 
any hint of suicide. 

P© Rorum Natura. The great work 
of Lucretius Is a poem in six books en- 
titled De Berum Natura^ The first 
book alone seems to have received the 
author’s finishing touches. The last 
book breaks off abruptly, and the 
fourth and fifth show certain redun- 
dancies and gaps in the logical order 
of argument which make it clear that 
they were not revised by the author. 
The De Eerum Natum Is a complete 
system of philosophy written in the 
form of a poem. Th© foundatiou-stone 
of the whole magnificent structure 
to be found in the line which concludes 
the unmatohabl© proem— the address 
to Venus: 

Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorumi 

Lucretius wag convinced in hlg 
heart that ail human ills were due 
directly or indirectly to superstition 
espeoiaily to fear of the gods and 
fear of death. He thought that if men 
were taught the truth, that the gods 
did not Interfere in human affairs. 
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and tliat deatli broiigM complete' 
extinotioa^ they would not be afraid 
of anytbiig in this worid or the next. 
He tbereiore set out to expound in 
full the Epicurean system of philo- 
sophy* wHch in his opinion satisfac- 
torily explained all the phenomena 
of the uHiTerse. 

Book i opens with the address to 
Venus, and denounces the evils caused 
by superspiiion. It then goes on to 
explain that nothing can be made 
from nothing, and that nothing can 
be reduced to nothing. The rest of 
this book and the whole of the second 
book are devoted to an explanation 
of the atomic theory. The third book 
distinguishes between the vital and 
intellectual principles, the Anima and 
the AnimuSa or the soul and the mind, 
and proves that they axe an integral 
part of the body and can no more have 
an independent existence than a hand 
or a foot can. The soul therefoio 
perishes with the body. This book 
ends with a magnihcent passage — 
unsurpassed in Latin literature — on 
the folly of fearing death, which 
effectually extinguishes aE our desires 
and sorrows. 

The fourth book deals with the 
theory of the senses, discusses the 
nature of sleep and of dreams, and 
ends i^ith a slightly satirical dis- 
quisition upon love. The fifth book, 
which is in many ways the most im- 
pressive and interesting, treats of the 
origin of the world, and of the rise and 
progress of man, the beginnings of 
civEization and society, and the in- 
vention of the applied and the fine 
arts. The last book gives an explana- 
tion of thunder, lightning, haU, ram, 
snow, and other phenomena, and ends 
with a discourse upon diseases and a 
description of the great plague at 
Mhens. 

Theories. The subject-matter of 
Lucretius is most interesting to 
modern readers. Owing to a com- 
bination of good luck and good sense 
he has hit on many theories which 
have only been luEy worked out com- 
paratively lately. His account of the 
atomic theory Is surprisingly logical 
and complete. He has grasped the 
idea that time Is a relative thing. He 
^ves a wonderfuEy accurate des- 
cription of the origin of species, and 
jenunciates the law of the survival of 
the fittest. He propounds something 
not unlike the germ theory of disease. 
He argues that the world was not 
specially made for mankind, because 
If it were it would not be encumbered 
with so many defects. His views upon 
heredity (Book iv, line 1218) are in 
curious accordance with those of the 
AhM Mendel. Above his account 
of the rise and progress of civEization 
is in striking agreement with th® 


views of leading anthropologists of 
to-day. This aristocratic Homan, who 
had probably never travelled and 
never seen any savage races, by a 
sheer gift of imagination was able' 
to reconstruct the life of primitive 
man. 

Appreciation. Lucretius is, as it 
were, only incidentally a poet. His 
main object was to teach, and to free 
mankind from the shackles of super- 
stition. Much of his material was not 
susceptible of poetic treatment; he 
devotes much space to close and cold 
scientific reasoning. He might well 
have written in prose had literary 
fashion permitted. Yet in spite of the 
mimerons defects of his poem it con- 
tains some passages unsurpassed nor 
merely in Latin literature, but in 
human speech. Lucretius is not only 
a great poet, hut a great pioneer in 
poetry. He found the hexameter 
rough and crude, and he left it a 
perfect instrument, ready for Virgil 
to use. 

There is one quality which, more 
than any other, makes the De BeruM 
Natura the greatest of aU Latin 
poems. This is its absolute shacerity. 
It is uncorrupted by that taint of 
rhetoric which spoEs the work of so 
many of even the best Latin writers. 
Lucretius scorns the exaggerations 
and epigrammatic sayings which most 
Romans dehghted in. He is equally 
sincere in his thinking. He faces un- 
flinchingly all the greatest problems 
of life. It is this sincerity, no less 
than his marveEous insight and his 
absolnte command over the haughty 
Roman tongue, that makes him the 
loftiest of Roman poets.— Biblio- 
QBAFEy: H. A. J. Munro, Zucretim 
(Text, Commentary, and Prose Trans- 
lation); J. Masson, Lucr&tivs: Epi- 
curean and Poet; 0. Martha, Xe Foime 
de Luerdee; W. Y. Sellar, Bomm 
Pods of the BepyJblic; *W. H* Mallock, 
Lucretius (Ancient Classics for Modem 
Readers Series). 

LUCULLUS, Lucius Licinius, a dis- 
tinguished Roman naval and military 
commander, bom about 115 B.e., 
died before 56 B.c. He distinguished 
himself greatly in his variolas vie-' 
torious campaigns against Mithridaies, 
King of Pontus, from the time of 
SuEa to 66 B.O., when he was sup- 
planted by Pompev. He thencefor- 
ward Eved in luxurious retirement on 
the coast of Campania. His house was 
enriched with a valuable library and 
works of art, which were freely opened 
to Eterary men of aE kinds, among 
whom wae his friend Cicero, Hia 
example induced other distinguished 
Romans to draw learned men to 
Borne at their expense. LucuEus is 
one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s 
Acaidmim* 
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LUCY, Sir Henry Wffliam. English 

Imniorist. Bom in Liverpool in. 
1845, lie was there educated. After a 
period m business, he became a re- 
porter on a journal in Shrewsbury in 
1864. In 1873, having been for a time 
in peris, he joined the staff of The 
Daily Neivs» and in 1881 became a 
member of the Punch staff. He was 
knighted in 1909 and retired in 1916. 
Lucy made his reputation as a reporter 
of debates in Parliament and by the 
afrill with which he obtained informa- 
tion of value for his papers. The 
sketches of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment which he wote for Punch, 
signed Toby M.P., were a feature of 
that jorirnal. Lucy wrote a number 
of books, including Memoirs of Eight 
Parliaments and The Diary of a 
Journalist, He died 20th Feb., 1924. 

LUDENDORFF, Erich von, German 
general, born 1865, educated in the 
Cadet School at Plon, and posted to 
the infantry ml882, InlSOShej oined 
the General Staff, and lectured in the 
Military Academy, Berlin, until 1908. 
He was also engaged till 1913 (from 
about 1904) in advising the Operations 
Staff, who were completing a war 
programme in anticipation of the 
German bid for world domination. In 
1914 he became chief of this depart- 
ment, and on mobilization he w’as a 
major-general and acted as Deputy 
Chief of Staff to the Second Army, 
under von Billow. Eventually he w'as 
posted to Hindenburg, w'hose Eighth 
Army was engaged on the Russian 
front, and, as Chief of Staff, Luden- 
dorff directed the great drive that 
culminated in the slaughter of Tan- 
nenberg and the shambles of the 
Masurian Lakes; he directed the 
campaign, and Hindenburg reaped 
the laurels. 

After the Gorman failure at Verdun, 
Hindenburg became Chief of General 
Staff. Ludendorff followed him as 
Quartermaster-General (26th Aug., 
1916), and together they controlled 
the German army from that time 
until it was defeated on the Siegfried 
Dine, Ludendorff perfected the Hin- 
denburg Line, and organized the 
German i^etreat thereto In 1917, where 
he prepared for Ms magnificent but 
disastrous offensive of 1918 by train- 
ing In mass tactics 106 specially 
selected and equipped divisions. 

Of his strategy it might he said, in . 
parody of the comment on Balaclava, 
that it wa^ magnificent, but it was not 
war; it was the highest expression of 
Genoan iron discipline and of the 
‘hammer blow.* Had Hndendorff 
been content in 1918 with storming 
the British lines, and had he aban- 
doned the plan that led to the disaster 
on the Lys, the honours might have 
tested with the German mmiee, and 


the European War might have had a 
very dilSeieiit ending, Ludendorff 
resigned on 27th Oct., 1918 because 
it was stated, “he felt unable to 
acquiesce in constitutional changes 
particularly in the restriction of the 
Kaisers authority with regard to 
army appointments.’* He settled in 
Munich, and from time to time an*n 
peared in public life, once as an 
opponent of the republic. He wrote 
books on the war: My War Memories 
The General Staff and its Problem’ 
and Warfare and Politics (1919)-! 
Bibliogiiapht: In addition to the 
above-mentioned works, H. von 
Zwehl, Die Schlacliten im Sommer 
1918 an der Wesifrmit. 


LUDGATE, one of the old gates of 
the city of London. It was near where 
the Old Bailey now stands and owed 
its name to the legend that it was 
built by King Liid. It was used as a 
prison for debbirs and was pulled 
down in 1760. The name is now borne 
by Ludgatc Circus, where I'leet Street 
meets Fariingdon Street and Now 
Bridge Street, and Ludgalo Hill, 
which leads from the Cii’cus to St 
PaM’s Cathedral. 


LUDI, a term v hich comprises the 
various spectacles and conteMts of the 
circus and of the theatre and stadium 
in Rom© and Italy, The gi'eat games 
of the Repuidic were said to ciaM 
back to the time of Tarquinius Pns- 
cus. There were two principal kinds 
of games: hidi scanici, the spectacles 
of the theatre; and ludi etreemes, 
the contests of the amphitheatre or 
circus. 

The principal games were: (l)Lvdi 
Megalenses, 4th‘“i0tli April, mainly 
scenic; (2) Ludi (JereaM, 12th~19th 
April (only one day was devoted to 
the circus); (S) Ludi Phrales, 28th 
April-3rd hlay, essentially scenic; 

(4) Ludi Apuflmares, dth-lSth duly 
(only one day devoted to the circus); 

(5) Ludi Victoria! Omaris, 20th-30th 
July, gladiatorial shows; (6) Ludi 
Romani, 4th'-18th Sept, (the oldest 
and most important (ff the games, 
both Bccmicd and dteenses); (7) Lmii 
VictoHmSuUanm, 2Sth Ocfc.-*ls?t Nov. ; 
(8) Ludi Plebeil, ‘Ith-lTth Mov. The 
Imi soUmnnes occupied altogether 
seventy -six days in the year, of wMch 
fifty -five were devoted to ludi smnici 
and the rest to Ind! eircenses. 


LUDLOW, a municipal borough of 
Shropshire, England , at the cordhiencc 
of the Teme and Com, with the ruiaa 
of a Norman castio, ilestfoycd by fire 
in 1646. Tanning and mfiling are the 
chief Industries. Ludlow originated in 
this castle, wMch was frequently a 
royal residence. Vomm was 

first performed at Ludlow in 1034, 
and here Butler wote Mudlk'us, One 
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of tlie town gates (Broad Gate) is stili 
extant. Pop. (1931), 5,G42. 

LUDWIGi, tlie German form of 
Louis and Lewis, The German em- 
perors who bore this title are as 
follows: 



Bom. 

Died, 


Ludwig I 

778 

840 

Son of Charle- 
magne. 

Ludwig II 

GO 

875 

Son of Lo- 
thaire i. 

Ludwig m: 

880 

929 

Grandson of 
Ludwig II, 

Ludwig IV 

893 

911 1 

j 

Son of At- 
nulph. 

Ludwig V 

1288 

1347 

Elected Em- 
peror. 


See France; Bavabia; Germany; 
Louis. 


LUDWIGSBURG, a town of Wiirt- ' 
tenifoerg, Germans^ founded by Duke 
Eberhard Lud’ivig of Wtirttemberg in 
(about) 1705, and formerly the mili- 
tary depot of the duchy. Pop. 
28,994. 

LBDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, a 
town of Bavaria, founded by Louis I 
(Ludwig), King of Bavaria, in 1843- 
it stands on the Rhine opposite 
Mannheim, and has a good harbour 
and vast chemical works. The Allies 
bombarded the town from the air 
during the European War, when it 
was a German air-craft depot. Pop, 
(1925), 101,869. 

LXJFFA, a genus of Cucurbitacese. 
The familiar loofah consists of the dry 
remnant (vascular system) of the 
gourd-like fruit* 

f LUGANO, a lake of Central Europe, 
the bulk of which is in the canton of 
Ticino, {Switzerland, the north-east 
area being In Italy. It is situated 
between Lakes Maggiore and Como, 
and Is approximately 20 miles long 
by II miles broad. The greatest depth 
IS 945 feet. It is the ancient Cereaius 
Lacm, There is a regular lake-steamer 
service, 

LUGANO, the largest town of the 
canton of Ticino, Hwitzerland, 905 
feet In altitude, on the north shore of 
Lake Lugano* Politically the town Is 
Swiss, otherwise it is Italian. The 
fifteenth-century church of San Lo- 
renzo is the main historical building. 
Pop. (1930), 15,184. 

LUGARD, Fraderielc John Dealtry# 
Baron. British administrator. Bom 
22nd Jan„ 1858, and educated for the 
army, he first eaw^ser vice in the Afghan 
War, 1879-80. With the exception of 
five years* governorship of Hong- 
Kong, 1807-12, Ms work has been con- 


fined to Africa, first In establishing 
and protecting British mterests, then 
as High Commissioner of Northern 
1899, Governor of Noi'thern 
and Southern Nigeria, 1912, and finally 
Governor-General of all Nigeria. Ho 
has always sought to improve the con- 
nitions of the natives, doing much to 
abolish slave trading. He retired In 

1919, was made Privy Councillor, 

1920, and was appointed to the per- 
manent mandates commission of the 
League of Nations, 1922. He was 
created a baron in 1928. 


^ LUGGER, a small vessel carrying 
either two or three masts and some- 
times a running bowsprit. The masts 
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carry each one or two lug-saila and on 
occasion topsails and jibs. The lug- 
sails are hung obliquely to the masts. 
These vessels sail particularly well 
close to the wind and close hauled. 

LUGO, a maritime province of 
North-Westem Spain, with a seaboard 
on the Bay of Biscay. It is very 
mountainous and aflorested, and de- 
voted mainly to agriculture and stock- 
raising. Lugo was repeatedly devas- 
tated by the French under Soult, 
Ney, and Marchand in the Peninsular 
War. Area, 3,814 sq. miles; Pop. 
(1931), 460,726. 


LUGO, capital of the above province, 
on the Rivi&r Minho, at an altitude of 
2,050 feet. It is theLvms Augmti of 
the Romans, who built the city walls, 
which are still extant. Lugo was suc- 
cessively in the hands of the Suevi, 
Moors, Normans, and Alfonso III, 
and was sacked by the French (1809) 
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and Carlists (1835). The catlied.ral ' 
was built in 1129, bnt lias been 
modernized in parts. Pop. 31,137. 

LUINI (in-e'ne), Bernardino, a 
painter oi the Lombard scliool, and 
the most distinguished pupil of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, was born at Liiino, a 
village on Lake Maggiore, about 1475, 
died perhaps about 1540. His works, 
both In oil and fresco, are much 
admired. Of the latter one of the 
most important is a Crucifixion of 
great size and with various supple- 
meniary scenes on the wall of a 
chapel at Lugano. 

LUKE, ST., the evangelist, author 
of the Gospel which bears his name 
and of the Ads of the A 2 )o&Ues. He 
was probably bom at Antioch, in 
Syria; was taught the science of 
medicine, but the tradition that he 
was also a painter is doubtful. The 
date of his conversion is uncertain; 
he is supposed to have been one of 
the seventy disciples, and also one of 
the two who Journeyed to Bmmaus 
with the risen Saviour. He was for 
several years a companion of the 
Apostle Paul in his teavels, so that 
in the Acts of ihe Apostles he relates 
what he ^nself had seen and partici- 
pated in. {See Acts ob’ the Apostles. ) 
Lulse is apparently mentioned three 
times In the New Testament: CoL iv, 
14; 2 Tim* iv, 11; Philem, 24. Ho 
lived to an advanced age, but whether 
he suffered martyrdom or died a 
natural death it is impossible to 
determine. 

The Gospel of St Luke was “written 
probably about a.p. 58~60. It is ad- 
dressed to a certain Thcophihis, and 
records various facts connected with 
the early life of Jesus which were 
probably furnished to the writer by 
Mary herself. It is first quoted by 
the Church writers Justin Martyr and 
ihe author of the Clementine Homilies^ 
and at the time of Irenssus and Ter- 
tuilian the Gospel in its present form 
was fully accepted. See Gospel. — Cf. 
Sir W. M. Ifemsay, Luke §te Phy- 
sician, mA other Stmies, 

LHLLY, Jean Baptiste, French 
composer. He was bom in Italy in 
1633, but when a young man settled 
in France and became a Frenchman. 
He spent his life at the court of 
Louis XIV, first as a violinist, and 
finally as music master. He died in 
Paris, 22nd March, 1687. 

Lully was a very successful com- 
poser. He wrote many operas in which 
he made the ballet an cssdhtia! part, 
and with Mm Molibxe was associated. 
His works include, Aleeste, Atys^ 
TMsie and other operas, 

LHLLY, Raymond (Doctor Mwi* 
wAm), scholastic philosopher, bom in 


Majorca about 1235, died In Algeria 
1315. When about thirty years of age 
he renounced the world and devoted 
himself to jihiioE-opliy and religion 
Encouraged by visions, ho undeitook 
the task by studylngtheEasterniangu- 
ages in order to con^ ert the Moslems 
For this inirpose he made several 
Journeys into Norrhern Africa, during 
one of which he was btoned to death. 
He was canonized in 1419. The 
number of his works is usually esti- 
mated at 300. They incliido ireatiees 
on logic, metaphysics, grarimiar, theo- 
logy, casuistry, geometry, astronomy, 
and medicine. 

LULWORTH, name of two villages 
of Dorset. East Lulworth is about 5 
miles south-east of Wa reham. Pop. 
1,068. West Lulworth Is 2! miles dis- 
tant. Pop. 500. Near is Lulworth 
Cove, a holiday resort. 

LUMBAGO is pain in the muscles ot 
the lower part of the back, due to 
pathological changes in them, and is 
one of the common minor maladies. 
It is a form of muscular rheumatism, 
and may arise after expoburo to wet 
and cold, or alter unaccustomed strain 
or injury to the muscles. The pam, 
which is sharp and cramp-like m char- 
acter, comes on buddenly, and is much 
aggravated by any movement which 
stretches the muscles, with the re- 
sult that the patient walks slightly 
bent forward and holds the spine 
rigid. After a time the pain becomes 
less intense and more diffuse. Rest 
and the application of warmth to the 
back, are the two most important steps 
in treatment, while large doses of 
salicylates are usually given. The 
condition frequently becomes clironic, 
and leads to stiffness of the back. 

LUMINOUS PAINT, a paint con- 
tainmgphosphorcsceutinaterialswhicli 
emit a feeble glow in the dark after 
being exposed to sunlight or other 
light rich in ultra-violet rays. The 
earliest-known luminous paint was 
* Bologna phosphorus/ wMoii constste 
of impure barium suiphido prepared 
by heating barium sulphate 'with car- 
bon. The sulphides of calcium and 
strontium arc also used* and behave in 
a similar manner. A luminous paint 
which will continue to glow In the 
dark indefinitely and does not need 
to bo exposed to light Is made by in- 
corporating a very small quantity of a 
radium compouna with a phosphores- 
cent substance. Such paints are now 
used for illuminating gim-sights, com- 
passes, and other instruments when 
used at night. 

^ LUMF-PISH, or SUCKER (Ol/etop- 
mm hmpmh s* spiny-finned fish, so 
named front the oiumsincgg of Its form. 
The back is arched and sharp, the 
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hellT flat, the body covered with 
mimerous boay tubercles, and the 
ventral fins modified Into a sucker, by 
means of wliieii it ailiieres with great 
fnree to any substance to which it 
annlies itself. 


applies 

hiUNACy, in law. Lunatics are not 
Wally responsible for their acts, but, 
before the law, all persons are con- 
kdered sane until the contrary is 
Proved. In Fmrdaiid, when it appears 
that at the time of committing a 
onminal a<‘t the accused was insane, a 
special verdict, ‘guilty but insane,^ is 
rkumed, and the accused is reoutted 
L. Afiv fiiirmir the king’s nleasttre. 


to custody during the king’s pleasure. 
If though sane at the time of the 
offence, he is Insane when brought to 
'trial, the trial is not proceeded with. 


officers appointed under special stat- 
utes, and lunatics must be visited at 
least once a year by medical and legal 
visitors. The general conduct of 
lunatic asylums is brought more 
mto harmony with humanity, but 
earnest efforts are being made to In- 
troduce reforms, so as to ensure the 
more efficient treatment of insanity in 
the early and more hopeful stages of 
the disorder. Violence and undue 
coercion have been generally aban- 
doned, persuasion and tact being 
relied on for the control of the patients. 
Religious services and recreations of 
various kinds are also provided. 


but he iB detained in custody during 


the king’s pleasure. In the affairs of a 
lunatic the Crown is, by law, trustee 
bf the estate, and powers of adminis- 
tration arc vested in the Lord Chan- 

When a person is sent to a lunatic 
asvlum, the person sending the lunatic 
knust obtain certificates of lunacy, 
under the proper forms, from twm 
medical men. The lunatic can demand 
an inauiry into ins case before a jury 
bv petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
such inciuiry to be confined to the 
fjuesiion whether tbo alleged lunatic 
is of unsound mind and Incapable of 


LUND, an ancient town of Malmo, 
Sweden, said to have been a wealthy 
stronghold in the tenth century. lii 
1048 the first bishop was appointed, 
and in 110 f the bishopric w’-as ele- 
vated into an archiepiscopal see. The 
university was founded in 1668, and 
the Romanesque cathedral w^as con- 
secrated in 1145. Pop. (1982), 23,138. 


,is 


conducting his own affairs. What 
constitutes irresponsibility is still a 
point of much obscimty. in Scottod 
the care and custody of lunatics be- 
long to the Court of Session, and an 
examination of an alleged lunatic is 
held before a Judge and Jury. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS, houses estab- 
lished for the treatment of insane 
persons. Some are establiahed hy law, 
khers by the endowments of ehant- 
ablo donors, wffiile others are private 
establishments. 

Until near the close of the eighteenth 
century many lunatic.^ were allowed to 
wander at large, exposed to all me 
arbitrary cruelty to which their de- 
fenceless condition mado them liable, 
while thoBe who were confined m 
asylums %vere in a silH worse c^e. 
Chains, wMpping, and confinement in 
dark dungeons were among the ordin- 
ary discipline of these establishments. 
Although the chief credit for tiring a 
more human and reasonable treatment 
is due to the ISnglish Quakers, the re- 
formation of this unnatural system 
was begun in France by Phihpp© 
PMel, a benevolent physician; and m 
Fnglaad a parliamentary Jn 

1815 into the barbarities baUierto 
practised in lunatic asylums led to a 
slow but gradual improvement. 

Lunatic asylums, whether public or 
privatCi me now under the control of 


LUNDY, an island of Devonshire, 
England, lying at the entrance of the 
Bristol Channel, 2^ miles long and 1 
mile broad; area, about 1,000 acres. 
It belonged to the pirate family of 
Marisco, who built a castle and round 
towers. The island is gra.nite. There 
are two lighthouses. The family of 
Heaven owned the island from 1813 
to 1916, but it was bought in 1917 by 
A. L. Christie. Pop. 49. 

LtiNEBURG (liTne-fopr^i), a town of 
Hanover, Prussia, on the Ilmenau, 
with a thirteenth-century town house, 
gypsum- and lime-quarries, and a 
salt-mine. Pop. 28,899. 

LUNEVILLE, a town of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, France, at the confluence of 
the Vezouse and Meurthe. The Peace 
of Lrmdvilie between France and 
Austria was signed in Luneville, 3rd 
Feb., 1801. During the European War 
the town was occupied by the Ger- 
mans (Aug. 1914), but was evacuated 
in September of that year. Pop. 
24,668. 

LUNGS, the sol© breathing organs 
of reptiles, birds, mammals, and in 


by branchipe or ^s, and afterwards 
partly or entirely by lungs. The es- 
Wtial idea of a lung is that of a sac 
communicating with the atmosphere 
bv means of a tube, the traehea or 
windpipe, through which air is ad- 
mittml to the organ, and through 
structural peculiarities to its intimate 
parts, the m serving to supply o wgen 
the blood and to remove carbonic 

the Mammalia, induding man, 
the lungs are confined to meely 
. suspended in the cavity of tiie thorax 
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or chest, which is completely sepjmated 
from the abdominal cavity the 
muscular diaphrapn or hudria Jm 
man the limgs are made up of hohey- 
SSb-£ke ecus which receive ttor 
RTiTJulv of air through the bronchial 
tubes. If a bronchial tube is traced, it 
is found to lead into^ a passage 
divides and subdivides, leading off 
Sito air-ceils. The walls of these air- 
cells consist of thin, elastic, connective 
tissue, through which small blood- 
vessels in connection with the p^- 
Bionary artery and veins. 
arrangement the blood is brought into 
contalt with, and becomes Phrified by 
means of the air. The impure blood 
enters at the root of the Jyng toough 
the pulmonary artery at the nght side 
of the heart, and passes out 
through the pulmonary veins towards 
the left side of the heart. Both lungs 
are enclosed in a delicate membrane 
called the ple^ira, which forms a kmd 
of double sac that on one side lines the 
ribs and part of the breast-bj^e, ai^ 
on the other side surrounds the lung. 
jPieurisy arises from mflammation of 

^^The iSogs axe situated one on each 
side of the heart, the upper part of 
each fits into the upper cor^r of tee 
chest, about an inch above tli® 
bone, while tee base of 
upon the diaphragm. The right lung 
is^ shorter and broader than the lett, 
which extends downwards further 
tee breadth of a rib. Each lung ex- 
Mbits a broad division into an upper 
and lower portion or We, ron 


In 1893 she appeared on the concert 
platform and became one of the lead- 
ing singers of the day. For three years 
she was with the Carl Rosa Company, 
and she sang much at Covent Garden, 
London, and made Irepuent tours 
abroad. She died in 1930. 

LUPINE {Lupimis), a very exten- 
sive genus of hardy annual, perennial, 
and half-shrubby plants, some of 
which are cultivated in gardens for 
the sake of their gaily -coloured flowers. 
They belong to the nat. ord. Le- 
guminosee. 

LU TULIN, the fine yellow powder 
of hops, which contains the bitter 
principle. It consists of little round 
glands, which are found upon the 
stipules and fruit, and is obtained by 
drying, heating, and then sifting the 
hops. It is largely used in medicine. 

LUPUS is the most common form 
of tuberculosis of the skin. It appears 
as yellowish-brown areas, about the 
size of a hemp -seed, which usually run 
together, forming irregular patches. 
They are in tec true skin, and the 
epidermis runs unbroken over them. 
Later the condition may take on 
different varieties, according to com- 


of tee organ; and m tim case of the 
right lung there is 
at right angles to the main 
Thus the left lung has whilst the 
right lung has three lobes. These agam 
ate dividk into lobuites which measure 
from i to f inch in diameter, and^n- 
sist of air-cells, blood-vessels, nerves, 
lymphatic vessels, and the tissue 
white tee lobules themselves are 

bronchial tubes and air-cells, this 

elasticity being aided by 

elastic, surface-tissue, Res- 

FIBATION.) 

t lungwort, Pulmomria oMdn- 

mis» nat. ord. Boraginaoe», a common 
garden flower, havmg red and purple 
tubular blossoms, and leaves speckled 
like diseased lungs, hence an old- 
fashioned remedy in pulmonary dis- 


, LDHN. Loutee Ktokby. ^ Enej^ 

Singer* Bom in Manohester, 8th Nov., 
1873, she studied music in London 


xxiuau vw ww 

found is tee face, where it usualiy 
begins at tee edge of the nose or eye-' 
lids, spreading outivards in the sMnJ 
It is also frequently seen in tee neck,* 
but may occur in the skin of any part 
of the body. It spreads slowly, but, if 
left untreated, leads to much des- 
truction of tissue and disfigurement. 
The most Ratlsfaetory methods of 
treatment are X-rays, Finsen hght« 
or radium. 

LURCHER, a dog that lies In wait 
for game, as hares, rabbits, partridges, 
&c„ drives them into nets, runs them 
down, or seizes them. This species of 
dog is said to be a cross bet’ween the 
collie and the greyhoimd, and is morq 
used by poachers than by sportsmen. 

LUHGAN,amarket-townofx\rmagh, 
Northern Ireland. The town was 
founded by William Browniow m the 
reign of James I, and the house of his 
ancestors (the Lords Lurgan ), an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, is near. The tOTO is 
noted for its linen manufactures. Pop. 
(1926), 12,499. 

LURISTAN', a mountainous prov- 
ince of Western Persia, with an area 
of about 15,060 sq. miles. It is named 
after the Luri, a race divided into 
many tribes, afl mfemtoiT aud war- 
like. The oiSy town is Khorrdmabai, 
situated In a fruitto plain south of 
Hamadan. Pop. about 350,090. v 

LUSHAI HILia* a wild district on 
tee north-east fironte of India, lying 
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ainnir the soiitliem side o£ the Assam 
5Sct of Cachar, the oast side of the 
nmi&l distriol of Gliittai^ong, and ex- 
ftiiding on the east into Burmah* 
Ss territory is occupied by numer- 
nomadic tribes called Ltishais or 
who, since the expedition of 
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1871. have been snbmisaiye to British 
rale. The district was annexed by 
Britain in 181)0. The natives brmg , 
down to the markets on the plains 
Ivory, raw cotton, bees -wax, and 
caontchouo. 

LUSITANIA, the ancient namo^of a 
largo Homan province, compnamg 
modem Poilngal .end Uie province of 
Estremadnra, with part of Leon, Spam. 
The inhabiUnts were a Spanish tribe 
known as the Limitam,. and were 
brave and war-like in their resistance 
to the Roman invasion. , Mdrida, the 
ancient AtKmfa Emeriia, was the 
Roman capital, but Olimpo (hmhon) 
was the chief town of the LnsitanL 
The Lusitania was a Ctmard steam- 
ship that was sank by 
marine off the coast of Ireland, 7 th 
May, 1915; 1,198 personH lost their 
lives. The vcssei was one of 31,500 
tons, 

lute, a stringed musical instni- 
meni of the guitar kind, formerly very 
popular in Muroix*. It consists of four 
krts, viz. the table or belly with a 
targe soiiful-liole in the middle; the 
body, ribbed like a melon, having nine 
or ten ribs or divisions; the 
which has nine or ten stops or frets 
which divide the strmgB into semi- 
tones: ami the head or cross, in which 
are fitted the pegs or screws for tunmg 
the sirliigB, of which there are five or 
six pairs, ca<'h pair tuned in octaveB 
or unisons. Idle strings are struck by 
the fingers f»f tlio right hand and 
stopped on the frets by those of the 
left. The lute, knenvn to the old Egyp- 
tians, was adopted by the Fersiam, 
from whom It paased to the Arabs, 
The latter IntrociucM it into Spain, 
and during the fourteenth century It 


was introduced into other European 

countries. 

LUTHER, Hans. German states - 
man. Born in Berlin, lOtli March, 1879, 
he studied law and became a public 
omcial, first at Gharlottenburg and 
then in Magdeburg. During the war 
period he was secretary of the associa- 
tion of German and Prussian io\'\ns, 
and from 1918-22 was buj’'goma&ter of 
Essen. In Dec., 1922, he returned to 
Berlin to become minister of food, and 
in Oct., 1923 minister of finance under 
Stresemann. He restored the German 
cTOency and in 1925 became Chan- 
cellor, in which capacity he was the 
German leader at Locarno. In May, 
1926, he resigned. 

LUTHER (lo'ther; Ger.pron.loTer), 
Martin, Protestant reformer, horn at 
Eisleben 1483, and died there 1546. 
His father, a miner in humble cir- 
cumstances, soon after Martin’s birth 
removed with his family to Mansfield, 
where yonng Martin was brought up, 
piously but with some severity. At 
the age of fourteen he was sent to 
school at Magdeburg, whence he was 
sent in 1499 to Eisenach. In 1501 he 
entered the University of Erfnrt, and 
in 1505 received the degree of Master. 

About this time he discovered in the 
hbrary of the university a Latin 
Bible, and found, to his no small 
delight, that it contained more than 



Mattia fitufta; 


the excerpts in common use. He was 
destined by his father to the law, but 
Ms more imimate acauamtance with 
the Bible Mduced him to turn his 
attentioii to the study of divimfer, 
with the view of entering monwtic 
life. Contrary to the wishes of his 
tother, ho entered the mon^tery of 
the Augustines at Erfurt m 1505. In 
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1 507 lio was consecrated priest, and in 1 
1508, by tlie influence of bis patron, ^ 
Btanpitz;, who was prormcial of the 
Order, he was made professor of 
philosophy in the new university of 
Wittenberg. . ^ 

In 1510 lie visited the court of Pope 
Leo X at Rome on business connected 
with the Order. Returning to Witten- 
berg, he was made Doctor of Theology 
(1512). At that time he had no con- 
troversy with the Pope or the Church, 
but the arrival In 1517 of John Tetzel 
ill Wittenberg selling indulgences for 
Pins roused the fiery energy of Luther, 
and caused him to draw up his famous 
protest in ninety-five propositions, 
which he nailed to the church-door in 
Wittenberg. The result was that the 
sale of mdulgences ceased, Tetzel fled, 
and a groat religious commotion 
spread rapidly through Germany. 

When summoned to appear before 
the German Emperor, Charles V, at 
the Diet of Worms (1621), Luther 
appeared, acknowledged his writings, 
made an eloquent defence, but refused 
to recant. When he retired in triumph 
from Worms, he was met by a friendly 
troop of soldiers belonging to Fred- 
erick the Elector of Saxony, who con- 
veyed him to the castle of Wartburg, 
where he lay in concealment for nearly 
a year. Here he employed his time in 
translating the New Testament into 
German, but when he heard that dis- 
turbances had been excited in Witten- 
berg on the question of images, he 
could no longer bear the restraint of 
inaction. Returning suddenly, and at 
great danger to himself, Luther 
succeeded in quietir^ the people by 
means of a wise and patient modera- 
tion. 

In 1524 he laid aside his cowl as a 
priest of the Roman Church, and in 
1526 married Oatharina von Bora, one 
of nine nuns who had renounced their 
religious vows under his teaching. The 
wisdom of this marriage was doubted 
by his friends, but the companion- 
ship of his wife and six children con- 
tributed greatly to the happiness of 
the reformer. From the year 1621 
Luther had been busy translating the 
Bible into German with the aid of 
Melanchthon and others, and the 
great task was completed in 1534. 
This Important work, taken in con- 
nection vnth the Protestant Confes- 
sion made at Augsburg in 1530, 
served to establish the reformer's 
doctrines in Germany, and closed the 
important part of his public life. Ho 
continued, however, till the end his 
private work of teaching, preaching, 
and writing. The massive character 
of the German reformer lay along 
Bimple lines, and found its full and 
direct expression in his work.— ■ 
BiBMOUEAPHir; A, 0. McGiflert- 


Alartin Luther: the Man and his 
Work; H. Grisar, Luther; H. E. 
Jacobs, Martin Luther: the Bero of 
the Reformation, 

LUTHERANS, the adherents of 
Luther, a term now applied to one of 
the groat sections into which the 
Protestant Church on the continent of 
Europe is divided, the other being 
known as the Reforaied or Calvinists 
The doctrinal system of the Lutheran 
Church is contained in the Augsburg 
Confession (q.v.), and other docu- 
ments, including the two catechisms 
of Luther, The fundamental doctrine 
is that we are justified before God, 
not through any merits of our oum, 
but through faith in His Son. In the 
eucharist the belief of the Lutherans 
is known as eonsubstantiation (q.v.). 
The membership of the Lutherans is 
estimated at 00,000,000. In America 
they have a membership of 2,463,265. 

LUTON, a municipal borough of 
Bedfordshire, England, on the River 
Lea, once the centre of the straw- 
plaiting industry, eommemorated by 
the Plait Hall (formerly the straw- 
plait market). The chief industries to- 
day are the making of motor-cars and 
engineering products. The borough 
was enlarged in 1928. Luton is the 
ancient Lityfone. Pop. (1931), 68,526. 

LUTTERWORTH, a town of Lei- 
cestershire, on the Swift. In the 
church of St. Mary Jolm Wyclifle was 
rector from 1374 to 1 384, and the top 
of the present carved oak pulpit is 
stated to be part of Wyelifle’s. He 
was buried at Lutterwoiih (1387), but 
his ashes wore subsequently tlmown 
into the Swift (1428). Pop. 2,092. 

LUTYENS, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
English architect. He was bom in 
London, 20th March, 1869, and was' 
trained as an architect. His designs 
soon attracted attention and he 
became in time one of the outstand- 
ing figures In his profession. He was 
employed on the planning of Delhi, 
and was responsible for Government 
House and other buildings there. He 
also designed the Cenotaph in White- 
hall, London, and several other war 
: memorials. He was the arehiteot 
chosen for the vast new Roman 
I Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool. He 
vfm made A.E.a, in 1913, a knight in 
1918, and e.a# In 1920, He was 
created k.c.i.e. in 1930. 

LtlTZEN, a town of Prussian 
Saxony. At Lttzea Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden defeated Wallenstein 
(16th Nov., 1632). In 1813 the allied 
Russian and Prussian armies under 
Wittgenstein and Blfleher attacked 
Napoleon as the French were enter- 
ing Ltteen. After a terrific battle 
Napoleon was victorious. Fop. 4,086, 
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LUXEMBOURG (l&li-s 4 ,ii- 1 ) 5 r), 

Henri d© Montmorency- 
SevillB, Due de. Marshal of Fr^ce, 

1628, died 1695. He was related 
fA^nd a close associate of Cond^, 
witS whom lie engaired in tlie Fronde, 
both fled to Spain. Luxembourg 
Sa nardoiied in 1669, and m 1668 
Sel under Condd. He defeated 
WilUam of Orange (1672), and be- 


TTI) of England, again at Leuze (1691), 
IteeSiirls: (1692), and Neerwmden 
( 1693 ). , . . 

.r?s^VI“«>n3 

nthStairy onlanabought from the 
Tiiike of Luxembourg-Piney as a resi- 
FaJtS for Marie de Medici, widow of 
wS' IV. Xtter a time it feU into 
feo^ but it was restored in 1836 and 
fionverted into an art gdllory. It 
contains a fine collection of mo^m 
There are some magnifi- 
decorated to the most 
Saptuous style. wMe the gardens 
are large and beautifiil. 

LUXEMBOURG, a southerly pro 
trince of Belgium, adjoimng the 
&d-I>uchy of 

which it was united until 1640. it is 
Sntainous (Ardennes), nnd is^ the 
Sast populous district 
Area, 1,706 sq. miles; pop. (1931), 
221,328. 

LUXEMBURG, GRAND pHCHY 
OF an indepexidont state by 

pheniah Prussia, Fiance, and Belgium. 

Srt of the Ard^nes Plateau, 
md almost entirely mto to 

SeSoSto. The inhabitants are 
feutLmbut Ijenchjpeaking^^^ 
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(1890) the Grand-Duke Adolf of 
Nassau (1817-1906) succeeded as 
reigning (^rand-Duke, and lie in turn 
was followed by his son 'Wiliiani. 

During the European War Luxem- 
buig was overrun by Gorman troops 
(lstr-2nd Aug., 1914), and plundered 
of raw material and food, it was 
evacuated on 11th Nov., 1918, and a 
referendum taken in 1919 placed the 
state under the Grand-DiicliesR Char- 
lotte (born 1896), who succeeded her 
sister (abdicated) in dan., 1919. The 
Grand-Duchy is governed by a 
Chamber of Deputies, and a Cabinet 
consisting of the Minister of State and 
four Directois-General., The state hi 
in economic alliance with Belgium.— 
Cf. R. Putnam, Luxemburg and her 
Neighbours; G. Renwiek, The Omml 
Duchy of Luxembourg and its People, 


LUXEMBURG, a town and capital 
of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, 
formerly Lutzelhurg. It v/as once a 
fortress of the German Confederation, 
and the fortifications, partly cut out 
of solid rock, were demolished under 
the Treaty of London (1867), only the 
Spanish towers and a few ruins now 
remaining. The construction of t hese 
works occupied 600 years (about 
1313-1866), and the sito is now a 
public park. Pop. (1930), 53,791. 

LUXEUIL, a town of Haute-Sadne, 
France, the ancient Lixonum, cele- 
brated for its baths. Pop. 5,3u0. 


LUXOR. 

Thebes. 


See Egypt; Kabnak; 


LUZ, the name of two cities of 
Palestine, one of which was Beth-el, 
and to otor a Mtorto atodentiflea 

the present Beitto, a miserable place 


the predominant religion la the present neum, u> 

Catholicism. Mining H the principal of some 300 inhabitants, 
industry, hut LUZON, the largest of 

extensive. ' pine Islands. There are 


shto of Lfitzelburg was erected into a 
iSchv to 1354 as Luxemburg, and 
Som about 960 

foimed a part of the Holy Ro^n 
Ftupire. Between 1443 and 1506 it 
wS^^ted to Burgundy- The 
QranddOuchy forms the eastern hah 
SSeold Dtoy ot and 

was in Spanish hands from lo06 w 

ITU, w&n it Pj^d 


h, wim wnom a*^***;*:^'— — - ii 

1816 B.V the Congress of Vienna it 

f waa 

declared neutral tewitory 


JUUX^UI'H, UJJ.U Ji.aG,&vaw w* th© PMHP" 

pine Islands. There are several vol- 
canic peaks rising above 4,000 feet 
(Maydn, 7,916 feet). A railway runs 
feom Maniia to Lingaydn Gulf (opened 
1892): The population comprises 

aboriginal Negritos, Filipinos, and 
Chinee, with a 
some 3,000 Ameri^ns. 

sAflSlFS 

(19,286), and OOO 

40,8 14 sq. ndles ; P®P* about 3,i 

LWOW. BeeLEMBEEG. 
f VAUTEV, Louis Hubert, Marshal 
of France, member of 
Franoaise and 

ministrator, was bom at Nancy m 
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1854. He graduated from St. Cyr in ' 
1875 as lieutenant of chasseurs & pied, 
and saw service in Algeria {1880-2), 
TonMn (1894-7), and Madagascar 
(1897-9, 1900-2), being appointed 
brigadier “general in 1003 and general 
of division in 1907. In 1912 he be- 
came Resident-General of Morocco 
(French sphere), and throughout the 
European War, except bet%veen 1916 
and 18th May, 1917, when he was at 
the War Office, Lyautey consolidated 
French influence in Morocco and 
gained the imswerving loyalty of the 
native chiefs. He received the baton of 
a marshal in Feb., 1921. His Letires 
du Tonkin et de Madagascar were pub- 
lished in two volumes during 1922; an i 
English edition appeared in 1932. 

LYCAN'THROPY (Gr. a wolf , 

and anihrdpos, a man), a belief that is 
very widespread among most of the 
peoples in all parts of the earth, both 
in ancient times and at the present 
day, that certain individuals have the 
power of transforming themselves, or 
of being transformed against their 
will, into wolves (or tigers, cats, or 
other carnivores) who roam abroad 
and inflict injuries upon human beings 
or damage to their property, and then 
resume their human shape and char* 
acter. Such beliefs are held at the 
present day in parts of Europe, in 
Egypt and Western Asia, in Assam 
and China, and in America. 

Lycanthropy, or the belief in were- 
wolves or wereanimals, is very ancient. 
So far as can be discovered, the belief : 
originated from the ancient Egyptian | 
myth that when the Great Mother was 
impelled to destroy mankind to i 
avenge their sins, she assumed the ■ 
form of a lioness and was called the 
Destroyer (Sekhmet)* See Were- 
wolf. 

LYCAO'NIA, an ancient district of 
Asia Itoor, sitnated between Galatia, 
Cicilia, Cappadocia, and Isaurla, of 
which the capital was Iconium (Konia), 
which was said by Xenophon to be a 
town of Phrygia, but is located in 
Lycaonia by all other writers. It was 
visited by Paul and Barnabas coming 
fcom Antioch of Pisidia (Ads xiv, 1), 
and is now included in the vilayet of 
Konia, 

DYCEDM, grove outside Athens 
near a temple sacred to Apollo Dyeius. 
As Aristotle and other philosophers 
taught here, the word was used later 
for a place of learning and this use has 
persisted, especially in France where 
are very common. * 

The Dyoeum Theatre in London is 
in Wellington Street, Strand. It was 
built in 1765» rebuilt in 1816 and 
burned down in 1830. In 1834 the 
present theatre was built. From 1878 
to 1902 it was used by Henry Irving 
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and Ellen Terry. Later it became 
associated with melodrama. 

The Lyceum Club is a dub for 
women, chiefly professional and artid- 
tic. It was founded in 1904 and its 
house is 138 Piccadilly, London, W.i. 

LYCHNIS (lik'nis), a genus of 
usually erect, annual, biennial, and 
perennial herbs, belonging to the nat. 
ord. Caryophyllacem, or pinks. Some 
of them bear beautiful flowers. The 
scarlet lychnis, ragged robin, and rose 
campion are well known, 

LYCTA, an ancient maritime prov- 
ince in the south of Asia Minor, 
bounded by Caria on the west, Pam- 
phylia on the east, and Pisidia and 
Phiygia on the north. It was colonized 
by the Greeks at a very early period, 
and its historical inhabitants were 
Greeks, though with a mixture of 
aboriginal blood. 

LYCK, town of East Prussia. It 
stands on the River Lyck, 118 miles 
from Ivonigsberg. Near the borders 
of Germany, Lyck w'as an important 
place in the Middle Ages. Pop. 15,159. 

During the Groat War Lyck was 
occupied by Russian troops in Aug., 
1914 , and again in Oct. On Sept. 12, 
there w^as a battle near the town, the 
Russians being defeated and di-iven 
back. 

LYCOPER'DON, a genus of Fungi, 
group Gastromycetes , commonly called 
puff-balls* In a young state they are 
edible, 

LYGOFH'RON, bom at Chalcis, In 
Euboea, a Grecian poet and gram- 
marian, the author of several tragcf lies, 
who lived at Alexandria, 280 B.r. 
Suidas gives the titles of twenty of Ms 
tragedies, but of ail his writings there 
remains only his Cassandra (Alex- 
andra), an iambic poem of about 1,500 
lines. It is a continued soiiloquy, in 
which Cassandra predicts the fad of 
Troy and the fate of all the heroes and 
heroines who shared its ruin, 

LYCOPO'DIDM, a genus of plants 
of the nat, ord. Lycopodlacem. Six 
species are found In Britain, of which 
the most conspicuous is the L* dam- 
turn or common club-moss, the yellow 
powder in the spores of which btuns 
explosively, and is used for producing 
theatrical lightning. It is known as 
lycopode or vegetable brhnstone. 

LY^COPODS, or LYCOPODIALES, 
one of the primary subdivisions of the 
Pteridophyta, characterized by the 
small, spirally arranged leaves and the 
relatively btdky sporangia, borne on 
the upper surface, or in the axils of 
special leaves agprregated Into ter- 
minal cones. The type-g’eiius Is 
Lycopodium, with about 100 species. 
Anothersection of the group, in whleii 
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from Tavistock, on tbe S. Bly. It is 
on tke edge of Dartmoor and in the 
^Middle Ages was a borough and 
market town. As a stannary town the 
courts were held in Lydford, and here 
was the stannary prison. Lydford 
gorge is one of the beauty spots of the 
district. Pop. 2,232. 

LYDIA, an ancient and powerful 
kingdom of modem Asia Minor 
which extended eastward from the 
^gean to the Eiver Halys, and com* 

prisedPaphlagoniaCBlaokSeahttoral), 

Bithynia, Mysia (at the Dardanelles), 
Lydia Proper, Lycia, Phrygia, and 
part of Cappadocia. Sardis w^as the 
capitol. The Lydians were a h^hly 
civilized people, improvers and in- 
ventors in music and metmlurgy. 
Their kingdom attained its highest 
prosperity under the Merinnadse 
dynasty (abont 716 B.c.), and ended 
with Oroesns (546 b.o.), 

Quered and Lydia annexed by the 
Persians under CyruSc 
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LYDIAN-STONB, a siliceous flinty 
slate, having the appearance of black 
velvet, found in many countries, but 
first brought from Lydia and used as 
a touchstone. 

LYDNEY, town of Gloucestershim. 
It is ^the forest of Bean, 9 miles 
from Chepstow, and is reached by the 
G W Bly. There are coal mums m 
the neighbourhood. In Lydney Park, 
the seat of Lord Bledisloe, Boman 
remains have been found. Pop. 3,775. 
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erous plants. L, Otdhami'um had the 
general appearance of a large tree- 
fern, but bore genuine seeds (formerly 
known as Lagenostoina) of compli- 
cated structure, enclosed in a charac- 
teristic husk or cupule. The micro- 
sporangia(formerlycalledOrossotheca) 

were grouped on leaves which also 
bore barren leaflets. 

LYGODIUM, a genns of tropical 
and temperate Ferns, family Schizse- 
ace^. The plants twine by means of 
tbeir niid-nbs, a rare feature in Ferns. 

LYLY, John, English dramatist and 
writer, bom about 1553, died 1606. 
He studied at Magdalen, Oxford, and 
at Cambridge, and attempted to re- 
form and pnrify the English language 
in tw^o romances entitled Evphucs, or 
the Anatomy of TV it (1580) and 
Eitpliues and his England (1581). A 
specimen of Enphnism may be foimd 
in Sir Waiter Scott’s Monastery. 
Lyiy’s plays include Endymion (1591 ), 
Alexander and Campaspe (158 4-), and 
The Woman in the Moone (1583). 
Lylyesque comedy %vas imitated by 
Ben Jonson in Cynthia's Revels, and 
parodied hy Shakespeare in Love's 
Labour's Lost. — Of. J. D. Wilson, John 
Lyly. 

LYME-GRASS, the popular name 
of certain grasses. One species, 
Elymus arenarius, is a native ot 
Brit^. They are all coarse grasses. 

LYME-REGIS, a municipal borough 
and watermg-place of Dorset, England. 
The district is of geological impor- 
tance. Lyme-Regis has a considerable 
export trade in cement. Pop. (1931), 
2,620. 

LYMINGTON, a municipal borough 
of Hampshire, England, a seaport and 
yachting centre. The to%vn was long 
important in the salt trade. Pop. 
(1931), 5,157. 

LYMPH Is the tissue fluid found 
filling the spaces between the cells of 
the tissues of the body in a manner 
similar to a soaked sponge. The 
lymph may be regarded as part of the 
blood plasma which exudes through 
the walls of the capillaries, bathes ail 
the tissues, and then passes into the 
network of small vessels called lym- 
I)hatlcs, These gradually increase in 
shse as they approach the thoracic duct* 
the main Ijmph channel, which is situ- 
ated in the chest, and ft'om which the 
lymph is returned to the blood 
system by entering the left internal 


ja^flar„vein. 


The lymphatics in the abdominal 
cavity, known as iaetcais, take the 
prodticts of digestion w'hich are 
absorbed through the wmll of the 
Intestine, and these are carried 
throngh the lymphatic system to the 


blood system to be finally distributed 
among the tissues. After a meal 
during the process of absorption, the 
lymph appears milky, from the 
presence of minute particles of fat, but 
in a fasting animal the lymph is a 
transparent fluid of a slightly vellowi^ 
colour. All the lymphatics of the bodv 
at some point pass through the lym- 
phatic glands, where leucocytes are 
formed, and these leucocytes are 
carried by the lymph stream to the 
blood-vessels. 

LYNCHBURG, an Industrial and 
tobacco-exporting city of Campbell 
coirnty, Virginia, United States, on 
the James River. It was founded bv 
John Lynch in 1786, and fii‘st in- 
corporated m 1823. Pop. (1930) 
40,661. 

LYNCH-LAW, a term applied to 
any rough-and-ready method of 
administering mob -justice apart from 
thclaw^ The term originated in the 
action of one, Charles Lynch (1736- 
96), a farmer of revolutionary con- 
victions, who lived in Virginia 
United States, and who supported 
Ms convictions by hanging up by the 
thumbs men of Tory politics until 
they cried out ‘liberty for ever/ 

LYNB, Robert, British writer and 
critic. Born in Belfast, the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, 20th April 
1879, he w'as educated there. After 
graduating at Queen’s College, ho 
settled in London and joined the staff 
of The Dally News. After a time ho 
became the literary editor of that 
paper, a jpoRt ho retained when it 
became The News<JhTonicle. He 
wote also a good deal for weekly and 
other periodicals, chiefly reviews of 
books and essays. His many pub- 
lished books include. Home Life in 
Ireland, Tlw Art of Letters and The 
Peal of Bells. His wife, Sylvia, is also 
a writer both in prose and verse. 

LYNEDOCH (lin'dok), Thomas 
Graham, Lord, British general, bom 
1748, died 1843. Untii 1792 h© lived 
as a country gentleman, but when his 
wife died ho entered the a, may as a 
volunteer, taking part in the retreat 
to Corufia, and the Walcheren expedi- 
tion. Appointed to command tin 
forces besieged by the French at 
Cadiz:, ho gained the victory of 
Barossa (IRIl), joined Wellington’s 
army, and engaged la the Peninsular 
War. Ho was present at Vittorla and 
at the siogo of San .Sebastian, and In 
1814, after the unsuccessful siege of 
Bergon-op-iSooin, he mm created 
Baron Lynedooh. 

LYNN, a city of Essex county. 
Maesafihusette, ilnlted States, on the 
north Sid© of MafisschuHOftH Boy* It 
is one of the prineipai boot-manu** 
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factming: centres of the world, and 
lias also lar^^e electrical apparatus 
manufactories. Pop. (1930), 102,320. 

LYNN CANAL, a fjord of Alaska, 
stretcbing’ 60 niiles northwards from 
Admiralty Island, and culmmatmg in 
the Chilkat (^’vest) and Chiikoot (east) 
inlets. It averages 6 miles in breadth. 
Skagway lies on the Chiikoot inlet, 
and is the teimmns of the railway to 
the Klondyke. Chilkat is a salmon- 
canning centre. 

LYNN REGIS, or KING’S LYNN as 
it is now always called, a seapofffc town 
and municipal borough oi Norfolk, 
England, on the Wash. It is of con- 
siderable antiquity. The church of 
St. Margaret (1100) and the remains 
of a thirteenth-century Franciscan 
friary are prominent. Pop. (1931), 
20,5^0. 

LYNTON, awatering-place of Devon- 
shire, England. Pop. (1931), 2,012. 

LYNX, the popular name of several 
species of feline carnivora, resembling 
the common cat, hut with longer legs, 
ears longer and tufted with a pencil of 
hair, and tail shorter. The lynxes 
have been long famed for their sharp 
sight and their brilliant eyes. 

The common European lynx is the 
Fdis lynxt while the pardine lynx 
If* pardim) is native to Southern 
Europe. The Canadian lynx is the 
F* canadensis; the bay lynx, or 
American wild cat (F, ruja)^ is found 
in Canada and the united States; and 
the plateau lynx (F. baileyi) is indi- 
genous to Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
aona. In Asia lynxes are tamed for 
hunting. The to is valuable. 

LYON KING-OF-ARMS, or LORD 
LYON, hi Scotland (since 1370), the 
heraldic officer who presides over the 
Lyon Court. The Lyon Court is 
charged with the recording of pedi- 
grees, settlement of disputes regard- 
ing precedence, the inspection of arms 
and ensigns-armorial of all Scottish 
noblemen and esquires, and the 
authorization of armorial bearings 
and their registration* The Registry 
of the Order of the Thistle is an office 
of the Lord Lyon. 

LYONNAIS (Id-on-nd), an ancient 
province of Franco, of which Lyons 
was the prd-Bevolutionary captol. It 
now forms (approximately) the depart- 
ments of the Ehdne, Loire, Haute 
Loire, and Puy-de-Dtoe. 

LY'ONS (Fr,X|/<m; Lat.Lwd«n«m), 
the second city of France in industrial 
importance, and the third in respect 
of population. It is the capital of the . 
department of the Ehdne. The town , 
is built partly on a peninsula between i 
the Sahne and the Ehdne, and partly i 
on the opposite banks of the rivers on * 


either side. The rirers are froKsed bv 
oyer a score of bridges, and the city w 
surrounded by a number of detached 

city are old, 

squ^d, Md BBhealtliy, but ss a 
Whole it has a stalely and impoHUf'' 
appeaiance, and is finely seen trmi 
• endnonce on the 

right bank of the Saono, crowned bv 
the chnrch of Notre Dame, wheneo 
there is a most magniheent view 
extending to the Alps. 

Among the chief buildings are the 
cathedral, mostly of the thirteenth 
eentey, completed towards the end 
ot the fifteenth century; the elmrcb uf 
St. Martin d’Ainay, with a cujiola 
supported by ancient Roman columns 
and a crypt believed to be oi the 
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ninth century; the church of St. 
Nizier, a fine example of flamboyant 
Gothic; and the Hdtel de Ville 
(1646-55), considered the finest of its 
kind in France. In the arohiepiscopal 
palace, situated near the cathedral, 
1,000 Protestants were butchered in 
1572 as a sequel to St. Bartholomew, 
The public library has nearly 500,000 
volumes. The chief educational estab- 
lishments are a university, founded in 
1834, a Roman Catholic eollege, a 
Lycde, a normal school, la Hartlnidre, 
and a school of industrial arts. 

Lyons carries on various industries, 
but is the centre of the world’s silk 
manufacture, which provides employ- 
ment in the town and environs to 
about 240,000 people. It has two 
broadcasting stations (465'8 M., 
1-5 kw. and 287-6 M., 0*7 kw,). 

History. The origin of Lyons can- 
not be traced, but its foundation has 
been ascribed to Greek refugees. 
What is certain is that when Ciesar 
invaded paul it had become a place of 
some importance. Towards the end, 
of the second century it numbered, 
thousands of Christians among its in- 
habitants. It was sacked by the Huns 
and Visigoths, and In the eighth cen- 
tury fell for a time into the hands of 
an amy of Saracens from Spain, but 
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recovered its prosperity under Charie- 
niagiaej on the dissolution of whose 
empire it became the capital of the 
KmgdoiB of Provence. . 

In 1312, durmg the reign of Philip 
the Fair® Lyons was annexed to the 
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Crown of France. During the Revolu- 
tion the city sufl’ercd severely hy the 
paralysis of its industry, and by the 
murderous excesses of the emissaries 
of the Paris Convention, whom the 
citucns had defied, the chief buildings 
being destroyed and many persons 
butchered. In 1016 the Lyons fair, 
which takes place twice armually, was 
founded in opposition to the Leipzig 
fair. Pop, (1926), 570,840. 

LYONS, Sir Joseph, British business 
man. The son of Nathaniel Lyons, he 
was boiTi in London. He was educated 
by the Jews and studied art. In 1894, 
having foreseen the possibilities ot 
the catering business, he opened a tea 
shop in London, and this was the 
first of many. Hotels were added, and 
the firm opened factories to produce 
many of the products sold, the result 
being that it became the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the land. In 1911 
Lyons was knighted and ho died 
22iid June, 1917. 

LYONS, Joseph Aloysius, Australian 
politician. Bom in Tasmania, 15th 
Kept., 1 8 7 9, he finished his education at 
the university of Tasmania and became 
a teacher. In 1909 he was elected to 
the legislature of the state in the 
Labour Interest, and from 1914-16 he 
was treasurer and minlstor of educa- 
tion. From 1923 to 1928 he was prime 
minister ot the island. In 1929 Lyons 
was elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth and at 
once joined the ministry of hfr. 
Sculiin as postmaster-general and 
minister of works. He was acting 
treasurer during IVJtr. Soullin’s absence 
in London in 1930, but in Jan., 1031, 
he resigned, • 


LYRE, one of the most ancient 
stringed mstriiments of music, eou- 
feisting of a body with two horu-hke 
pieces rising from it, and a cross-piece 
between the horns, from which to the 
lower part the strings were stretched 
It was used by the Egyr^tians, Assyl 
rians, and Greeks. It is said to have 
had originally only three strings, huh 
the number was afterwards increased 
to seven, then to eleven, and finally 
to sixteen. It was ijlayed with the 
plectrum or lyi*e-stick of ivoty or 
polished wood, also with the fingers 
and was used chiefly as an accompaifl! 
mcnt to the voice. The body of the 
lyre was hollow, io increase the sound. 

LYRE-BIRD {Meimm mperba), a 
perching bird, somewhat smaller than 
a pheasant, native to New South 
Wales and South Queensland. The 
tail of the male is remarkable for the 
three sorts of feathcre that compose 
it, which by their shape and ari’ange- 
meiit resemble the form of an ancient 
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Greek lyre. It has a pleasing song, 
and is said to be capable of imitating 
the voices of other birds. The male 
has a ^ play-ground/ where he dances 
and struts. There are two related 
species, one (M* uBertl) with a similar 
range; and the other (if. cidmim) 
found in Victoria. 
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